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I.    MAN  AND  HIS  INSTITUTIONS.* 

BY  HXlfRT  WARD  BKECHXBy 
Tmtor  of  Plymoath  Ohoreli,  BtooUtb,  H.  T. 


Man  is  born,  by  God's  ordaining  power,  with  a  separate  natare, 
with  special  personal  powers,  which  he  can  not  alienate,  and  which 
none  can  take  from  him.  His  reason  is  his  own  ;  his  affections  are 
his  own  ;  his  moral  nature  is  his  own.  Into  that  individuality  be 
is  bom,  upon  it  he  lives,  on  account  of  it  God  holds  him  account- 
ible.  He  dies  in  his  own  personality,  and  goes  alone,  by  himsell^ 
to  the  judgment  God  respects  and  maintains  the  individsality  of 
man,  and  will  not  let  society  rub  it  out.  He  can  not,  like  a  chem* 
ical  agent,  go  out  of  one  nature,  by  combination,  into  another.  Like 
a  thread,  he  may  go  to  the  composition  of  a  fabric,  but  comes  out 
of  the  loom  of  society  a  single,  continuous,  perfect  thread,  retaining 
its  own  nature  and  color  through  all  the  figures  of  the  pattern. 

Man  combines  in  himself  harmoniously  two  apparently  incompat> 
ible  elements,  perfect  independence  an^  perfect  cohesion  with 
others.  He  is  at  the  same  time  sharply  individual^  and  thoroughly 
composite.  He  is  at  once  solitary  and  social;  a  perfect  single 
being,  and  yet  organized  as  an  element  into  a  community  of 
beings. 

It  is  the  individuality  of  man  that  is  the  source  of  his  power;  and 
the  strength  and  power  of  the  individual  is  the  secret  of  the  strength 
of  society  itself.  A  state  of  society  which  finds  it  necessary  to  re- 
press the  individual,  to  prevent  his  development,  to  curtail  and 
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abeorb  him,  so  that  society  is  greater  than  its  citizens,  the  state  more 
important  than  the  men  that  live  in  it,  is  at  variance  with  the  de- 
signs of  God  and  the  nature  of  man !  And  that  society  is  the 
strongest,  the  most  normal  and  healthy,  which  leaves  its  individual 
citizians  their  utmost  liberty,  their  utmost  growth,  and  their  fullest 
strength. 

.  Nothing  else  on  earth  is  so  various  in  endowment,  so  far-reaching 
in  capacity,  so  wonderful  in  development,  so  complex  in  relations  as 
roan.  All  the  stores  of  art ;  all  the  fruits  of  human  endeavor ;  all 
temples  and  sculpture ;  all  pictures  and  embellishments ;  all  trea- 
sures of  skill  and  books;  all  cities  and  inventions  ;  all  laws,  philos- 
ophies, and  ordinances,  are  not  to  be  compared  for  value  with  any 
one  single  man  that  uses  them,  and  is  yet  superior  to  them.  They 
are  but  servants.     He  alone  is  master. 

The  tree  is  yet  RK>re  than  the  apple  which  drepe  from  it.  Man 
is  of  more  worth  than  all  the  effects  which  he  produces.  Next  to 
God,  man  is  God  !     And  it  should  be  so.     He  is  the  son  of  God. 

But  this  original  power  of  individual  man  needs  means  of  exer- 
cising itself.  God  works  by  thinking.  Effects  follow  volitions. 
But  between  human  volitions  and  effects  there  must  be  some  inter- 
mediate instrument.  Men  pour  forth  their  power  through  material 
instrumentalities.  Society  is  the  aggregate  of  all  those  instruments 
by  which  individuals  exert  their  separate  personalities. 

A  man  without  institutions  is  a  fountain  without  an  egress ;  like 
a  soul  without  bodily  members  to  work  with  ;  like  a  body  without  a 
hand,  or  a  hand  without  fingers. 

Man  is  the  elementary  power,  and  the  supreme  value.  But  for 
his  own  greatest  good  he  requires  institutions ;  they  are  the  means 
by  which  man  acts,  and  without  which  he  never  could  develop  him- 
self, or  make  use  of  his  power  were  it  developed. 

While  the  first  of  all  civic  truths  is  the  liberty^  potoer,  and  indi- 
riduality  of  man,  the  second  truth  must  be,  the  necessity  of  the  civil 
state ^  of  laws ^  ofunse  institutions. 

And  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  indispensable  as  they  are, 
institutions  and  society  can  give  nothing  to  man.  They  only  afford 
him  the  means  of  using  that  which  belongs  to  him  by  the  right  of 
creation.  Man  is  the  master  of  himself—society  kis  indispensable 
servant ;  this  is  the  one  truth  in  its  two  elements. 

Where  society  interferes  with  individual  rights,  and  limits  the 
action  of  citizens,  it  is  not  ever,  because  society  requires  something 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  but  because 
the  individual  requires  for  his  full  development  and  growth,  oflen, 
Ibat  «w  part  of  his  nature  should  be  held  in  that  the  other  parts 
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say  gMV.  M%^9  pMsions  must  be  kept  back  to  lot  tboir  affeo- 
tioas  grow.  Man'o  secular  nature  must  not  be  absorbing  uid 
tgrnnnieali  refssing  to  give  scope  and  growth-room  to  his  moral  na^ 
tnre.  All  penal  restrictions  in  society  are,  in  the  root  philosophy^ 
not  aimed  at  the  repression  of  power  in  the  individual,  but  rathet 
toward  his  augmentation,  his  greater  power.  They  are,  in  theif 
large  effects,  toward  liberty,  and  not  away  from  it.  No  law,  no 
isstitiition,  no  society  that  diminishes  the  individual  for  tho  sake  of 
making  the  whole  strong,  is  sound. 

The  strength  of  society  lies  in  the  power  and  wide  freedom  of 
its  citizens.  The  wisdom  of  an  institution  is  not  in  what  it  get9 
from  men,  but  in  what  it  can  do  to  express  their  powersv  and  serve 
tbem! 

This  distinction  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  men,  as  against  their 
own  laws  and  institutions,  is  fundamental.  It  is  in  this  philosophy 
that  governments  are  separated  and  characterized. 

All  monarchic  governments  claim  that  society  is  greater  than  man 
— ^the  whole,  than  the  individuals — that  man's  laws  and  institutions 
are  greater  and  more  sacred  than  A^  is. 

All  governments  of  true  liberty  must  recognize,  in  Man,  the  source 
of  power  and  sacredness.  Man  is  greater  than  law.  Man  is  holier 
than  government.  Man  is  the  master  of  law.  Institutions  are  the 
servants  of  men.  One  doctrine  leads  to  tyranny ;  the  other  leads 
to  liberty. 

With  these  guards  and  explanations,  I  proceed  to  develop  the 
nature  of  institutions. 

1.  When,  for  the  sake  of  greater  force,  several  or  many  men 
come  together  to  pursue  a  common  end,  they  are  styled  an  Associa" 
tion;  but  if  they  bring  together  their  means  or  instruments  of 
working,  and  organize  them  in  some  material  form,  by  investment  or 
buildings,  they  grow  to  be  an  institution.  An  institution  is,  then,  a 
principle  organized  into  a  material  shape.  It  is  an  incarnated 
moral  principle.     It  is  a  truth  born  into  a  body. 

The  name  Institution,  howevet,  is  select,  being  applied  chiefly  to 
organizations  of  intellectual  or  moral  power. 

If  a  man  gather  together  his  neighbors,  that  by  speech  he  may 
exert  a  moral  influence  upon  them,  it  is  but  a  casual  gathering ;  but 
if  he  erect  a  building,  if  provision  is  made  for  continual  assemblies 
if  it  is  ordained  that  speakers  shall  be  successively  employed,  that 
when  one  dies,  his  place  shall  be  supplied  by  another,  then  (here  it 
an  institution  of  instruction. 

If  a  kind  heart,  in  teaching  his  own  children,  gather  op  also  % 
frw  from  among  the  ignorant,  it  is  but  a  casual  work.    14  ilow,  he 
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•Ad  to  0119  tiie  element  of  continuance  and  the  physical  means  of 
ooAtinning,  it  becomes  an  institution  of  learning.  A  school  is  an 
eferlasting  schoolmaster.  It  is  a  derice  by  which,  when  the  first 
schoolmaster  dies,  he  shall  leave  an  artificial  body  which  is  to  receive 
ift  succession  the  separate  souls  of  unnumbered  schoolmasters  ;  and 
titas,  by  the  metempsychosis  of  institutions,  the  children  shall  never 
be  left  without  rule  and  femle ! 

A  mother,  in  caring  for  her  own  babes,  is  tenderly  touched 
that  in  her  neighborhood  are  babes  that  have  no  mother.  She 
brings  them  to  her  nursery,  and  is  for  the  time  a  mother  to  them. 
But  she  must  die,  while  orphans  are  always  living  somewhere.  If 
maternal  love  can  be  embodied  and  made  both  constant  and  perpet- 
ual, then  that  incarnation  of  a  mother's  love  is  an  institution.  An 
Orphan's  Institution  is  a  body  to  which  God  gives  the  permission 
of  never  dying,  by  supplying  new  mothers'  hearts  to  throb  in  it 
The  element  of  beauty  makes  art-institutions.  Mathematical  truths 
nhake  scientific  institutions  of  various  kinds. 

An  l!fSTiT0TtON,  tiierefore,  may  be  defined  to  be  an  artificial  body 
animated  by  some  principle,  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  its  influence 
through  the  successive  lives  of  different  individuals  who  administer 
it  It  splices  men's  lives  together,  and  makes  a  bridge  over  the 
spate  between  generations-~over  which  a  truth  may  pass  and 
travel  on  forever.     It  is  artificial  immortality. 

It  is  this  element  of  enduring  that  distinguishes  institution  from 
associatioo.  By  association  and  organization,  men  gain  power  and 
scope ;  they  grow  width-wise.  By  institutions,  they  gain  continuance ; 
they  grow  length-wise.  And  thus  we  return  to  our  first  expression, 
that  men  increase  their  power,  incarnating  and  organizing  moral 
influences,  so  that  there  may  be  both  latitude  and  longitude  to  their 
power! 

InsUtutioos  are  of  two  classes,  those  whose  oflice  it  is  to  develop 
SMm'j  p^wer ;  and  those  whose  office  it  is  to  furnish  to  that  devel- 
oped power  the  machinery  for  activity. 

The  first  are  educational  institutions  ;  the  others  range  from  the 
bottom  of  society  to  the  top,  representing  each  grade  of  faculty  in 
the  human  soul.  They  are  industrial,  commercial,  social,  and  civil. 
They  concentrate  the  scattered  forces  of  individual  men,  apply  them 
oMtinnonsly,  and  perpetuate  their  existence  through  long  periods. 

Although  our  theme  more  especially  regards  educational  institu- 
tions, yet  we  shall  speak  of  all  those  which  apply,  as  well  as  those 
which  develop,  individual  force,  in  those  respects  in  which  they 
have  a  common  nature. 
'  Thb  first  want  of  society  is  the  fullness,  the  liberty,  the  vivacity 
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sad  frMfaaeM  <»(  its  iDdividual  citieens.  No  state  is  pennaneiitly 
strong  which  ahsorbs  the.  liberty  of  the  indiridual  into  the  body  politic* 
If  the  slmte  is  the  great  value  ;  if  men  are  only  bricks,  separately 
worthless,  and  good  only  when  laid  in  orderly  rows  and  held  by  tlM 
oement  of  laws,  then  it  will  come  to  pass  that,  in  a  little  time,  moa 
will  begin  to  shrink,  to  dry  up,  to  wither  away.  A  state  whose 
citizens  are  but  the  pabulum  of  the  state,  will  soon  hare  nothing  to 
feed  on,  and  will  be  no  better  than  a  pyramid  enormously  built  for 
tlie  pitiful  purpose  of  holding  dead  nieu^s  dust  through  worthless 
ages!  Meu  are  the  roots  and  leaves — society  is  the  tree  whick 
they  make.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  but  the  frame.  The  life 
lies  in  the  extremities. 

But  individualism  needs  help.  Men  are  stronger  to  conceive 
than  to  execute,  and  one  man  may  devise  what  only  a  famidred  caa 
achieve.  Common  good  requires  assadation.  This  is  the  first 
step  toward  Institution.  Association  is  simply  combination.  It 
4oes  not  yet  incarnate  a  principle  so  that  it  shall  work  by  physical 
Bostruments,  and  continue  by  its  own  enduring  nature.  Men  are 
short-lived ;  they  drop  the  thread  before  the  pattern  is  half  dooc 
The  shuttle  moves  slower  and  slower  after  sixty,  and  the  loom  stops 
cflea  at  half  that  number  of  years.  How  shall  the  threads  be  taken 
up  again  ?  What  shall  unite  men  to  carry  forward  common  eater* 
prises  ?  How  shall  the  variableness  of  the  individual,  crippled  by 
sickness  sometimes,  and  sometimes  swayed  by  casual  attractions^ 
wearied  oflen,  and  sometimes  quite  cast  down,  daunted,  or  cajoled-— 
pushed  too  hard,  or  held  back  too  far  by  all  the  influences  which 
throng  life — ^how  shall  we  give  continuity  to  the  force  of  the  iad»* 
vidual — concentrate  it  and  carry  it  forward  over  leng  periods  of 
time — except  by  supplementing  one  man  by  another,  and,  as  the 
onequal  expansion  of  metals  works  steadiness  for  thft  pendulma, 
so,  by  the  inequality  of  dispositions,  work  a  symmetrical  whole  for 
the  individual  ?  Setting  a  fresh  man  over  against  one  man's  wean- 
ness,  a  strong  man  over  against  his  weakness,  a  wise  man,  where  he 
AS  unskilled,  thus  using  one  man  to  fill  up  another  with,  and  by  wm^ 
cession,  as  a  kind  of  splicing,  draw  out  the  life  of  a  design,  throogk 
Biany  men's  natural  lives,  giving  immortality  to  our  purposes ! 

If,  then,  societies  become  dry  and  mechanical,  falling  into  roa- 
iine,  and  losing  new  growths,  when  men  are  swallowed  up  in  insti- 
tutions ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  without  the  converging  and  perpaC- 
Bating  power  of  institutions,  men  are  variable,  scattering,  discordsat, 
lying  along  the  shore  of  time  like  sand,  rather  than  lifting  ap 
society,  like  a  mountain  promontory,  the  brow  of  whose  cliff  daftea 
Ihe  wave,  and  looks  far  out  over  the  ocean,  aot  afraid  of  its  storiaa  * 
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TMinititBtions  furnish  coverts  for  power,  that  they  raiiy  bft  tamed 
agftinst  men,  and  with  suhtile  suction  draw  out  his  life-blood,  thaA 
ftejr  may  be  made  serviceable  to  the  malignant  passions  as  much  aa 
lo  the  normal  sentiments,  can  not  be  doubted.  Institutions  are  to  be 
watched.  We  are  to  keep  the  most  zealous  guard  over  them* 
Thoy  sre  not  only  to  be  more  trusted  than  men,  but  they  are  to  be 
more  Ttgoronsly  suspected.  They  tend  to  deteriorate.  They  are 
Bttily  and  oflen  turned  against  the  very  things  for  which  they  were 
created.  The  principle  of  which  the  institution  was  an  incarnaiion> 
dies  witiiin  it,  and  leaves  but  a  husk  or  shell. 

Thus  institutions  for  benevolence  become  sinecures  of  selfish* 
ness ;  institutions  to  enable  men  safely  to  despise  the  world  become 
hospitable  mansions  in  which  men  entertain  the  world  ;  institutions 
•f  religion  become  secular  forces ;  institutions  for  the  truth  becom* 
the  strongholds  of  error ;  institutions  for  exemption  from  temptation> 
A>r  deTOttt  meditation,  for  purity,  become  the  hot-beds  of  impurity^ 
Ibe  very  webs  of  indolence  on  which  vices  hang  innumerable. 
Thia  only  teaches  us  that  this  world  requires  vigilance.  The  best 
things  most  be  kept  good. 

£ven  if  we  would,  we  could  not  change  the  nature  of  things. 
The  malignant  passions  are  instituted ;  they  maintain  their  power 
by  tins  wisdom.  Selfishness  is  instituted  in  the  world.  Power  is 
iBstitoted ;  pride  is  instituted.  All  the  evils  of  the  soul  are  incar* 
aated,  organized,  and  connected,  working  into  each  other,  and  per* 
peivattng  the  reign  of  sin  and  crime  on  earth. 

We  can  not  meet  the  drilled  and  disciplined  battalions  of  evil  with 
a  scattering  guerilla  warfare.  We  must  institute  Justice,  Truths 
LovOf  Peace,  Purity. 

Men  are  showers ;  associations  are  streams  and  reservoirs.  In^ 
atitutions  are  hydraulic  and  hydrostatic  instruments  by  which  t* 
npply  the  liquid  force  1  Men  can  not  live  without  institutions,  and 
inatitotibns  can  not  live  vigorously  without  great,  free  men.  They 
«re  not  antagonistic  ;  they  are  co-operative.  They  are  like  father 
a»d  son.  The  parent  protects  the  weakness  of  infancy  and  leada 
Che  son  up  to  his  manhood.  That  manhood,  in  turn,  takes  the  weak- 
ness of  age  into  its  arms,  and  the  old  man  is  strong  in  the  cradle  of 
his  son's  boeom ! 

Without  institutions,  men  stand  still.  The  wanderers  of  the 
4e8ert»  nomadic,  and  without  institutions,  stand  now  where  Abra- 
haiB  stood  four  thousand  years  ago.  Nothing  is  collected  and 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  Each  generation  con* 
Mimes  an  that  it  raises.  There  is  no  overplus — no  transmission — 
[  to  transmit.    Under  such  circumstances,  men  are  not  Hg^ 
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itt<iiy^|jg^|p|iA^BpOT  old  growths,  but  htthmumu^  (Wanted  ^ver/ 
•priag  nAMIJ^ing  ereiy  winter ! 

By  their  institvtions,  men  are  a  Raee.  By  inatitntioiis,  they  oo^ 
ttve  Time.  By  these  institutions,  they  become  ubiquitous  ;  they  re- 
deem their  aouls  firbm  death,  leaving  them  on  earth  to  work  after 
their  furnw  decay.  For  men,  living  as  isolated  individuals,  die ; 
institutions  catch  their  genius  and  lire  on,  and  are  like  trees  whose 
leaves  do  fall  every  season,  but  trunk  and  bough  carry  forward  the 
life  of  the  tree  through  a  hundred  winters ! 

The  first  and  universal  danger  of  institutions  is  mcAwieXMiXwii, 
Men  ibrm  institutions  by  giving  to  a  principle  a  body,  that  it  may 
walk  or  work  among  men.  Once  incarnated,  the  soul  of  the  priiH 
oiple  is  apt  to  be  neglected,  and  its  body  supremely  cared  for. 

Churches  are  institutions  designed  to  bring  the  spirit  of  religioB 
to  bear  upon  human  life.  Once  created,  they  are  perverted  when 
the  safety  of  the  organization  is  more  thought  of  than  the  power  of 
its  central  principle.  Christ  may  be  imprisoned  in  Christian 
churches.  There  is  death,  when  the  soul  dies,  and  the  form  only 
is  left. 

Denominations  are  tending  perpetually  to  this  mistake,  maintain- 
ing ecclesiastical  institutions  by  the  repression  of  moral  power. 
To  keep  the  form  of  the  vMtiJtuiwn^  they  sacrifice  the  principle  for 
which  it  was  created.  They  quarrel  about  the  candlestick  till  the 
candle  falls  and  is  extinguished.  In  this  way  an  institution  is 
transformed,  and  resists  the  influences  which  it  was  erected  to 
express.  I^ws  may  be  employed  to  destroy  that  justice  which 
they  were  intended  to  guard.  Constitutions  may  come  to  protect 
the  very  evils  they  were  made  to  exclude,  and  to  destroy  the  very 
principle  they  were  formed  to  cherish. 

The  transformation  of  institutions  by  which  they  continue  to  ex- 
press the  life  of  the  age,  is  like  that  of  plants — some  plants,  dying 
every  year,  replant  themselves  by  new  seed.  Some  continue  by 
overlaying  the  past  with  a  new  growth,  and  give  to  every  summer 
new  branches  and  fresh  leaves  ! 

Those  institutions  that  are  nearest  to  human  life,  that  feel  its 
transforming  power  most,  will  quietly  change  as  it  changes,  like 
skull  to  brain,  and  live  on  without  revolution  ;  while  those  that  are 
fortified  against  change,  and  meant  by  donors  to  be  forever  the 
same,  vrill  in  the  end  not  only  be  changed,  but  undergo  changes 
by  the  worst  revolutionary  processes ! 

The  peculiar  training  of  the  East  has  been  by  institutions  and  to- 
ward them.  Nowhere  else  have  they  been  wiser,  more  in  conso- 
nance with  man's  nature  and  true  liberty.     Nowhere  else  have  men 
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had  so  wisely  blended  the  power  of  Institutions  with  the  eyerltutiag 
variety  and  freshness  of  individuality.  Nowhere  else  have  institu* 
iions  sprung  so  directly  from  the  people,  and  in  their  whole  influ- 
ence  served  to  augment  and  improve  the  people  !  We  are  what  we 
are  by  reason  of  our  institutions.  Our  civilization  is  characterized 
by  them.  Like  all  strong  growths,  it  is  infested  with  over-growths 
and  water-sprouts.  There  is  some  danger  that  we  shaU  insti- 
tvie  too  minutely,  and  shall  cease  to  act  individually,  spontaneously. 
Our  people  seek  to  organize  every  thing.  We  organize  for  inquiry. 
We  organize  to  answer.  We  organize  to  give  advice.  We  organ- 
ize for  pleasure.  We  distribute  tracts  by  system.  We  institute 
our  charity,  until  we  are  in  danger  of  seeking  to  do  nothing  with  the 
generons  glow  of  personality,  and  every  thing  in  corporate  char- 
acter. 

A  pound  of  tea  is  to  be  sent  to  the  poor.  One  way  is  for  the 
heart  that  pitied  to  put  a  hand  into  the  pocket,  procure  the  tea,  carry 
ft  with  a  hearty  good-will,  shake  hands  with  all  the  children,  com- 
fort the  parents  with  hopeful  words  and  sympathy,  and  go  home  a 
happier  and  a  better  man. 

But  our  people  tend  to  institute  every  thing.  A  meeting  is  called 
and  regularly  formed.  The  constitution  is  adopted,  officers  with 
specified  duties  elected,  a  committee  appointed,  and  the  pound  of 
tea  is  borne  forth  upon  official  hands,  and  constitutionally  deliv- 
ered. Nobody  is  to  be  thanked  ;  a  committee  gave  it  -,  a  society 
sent  it ;  but  the  human  heart  never  thanks  any  thing  but  men. 

And  yet  this  excess  is  the  indication  of  the  nature  of  our 
people,  who  are  the  most  individually  free  on  earth,  but  whose 
unbounded  freedom  is  saved  from  license  by  this  innate  or  inbred 
disposition  to  institute  action !  It  is  our  Mission  to  Crbatb 
Institutions,  which  shall  express,  but  never  control,  the  power  of 
free  citizens! 

God  has  prepared  a  field.  The  West  broods  upon  her  nest  for 
ymmg  States,  and  leads  them  forth  as  an  eagle  its  eaglets ! 

The  special  want  of  the  new  States  is  that  which  is  the  special 
abundance  of  the  East.  The  want  and  the  supply  are  happily 
proportioned.  Civil  institutions  will  spring  forth  without  help. 
Industrial  institutions  will  come  forth  under  the  strong  sugges- 
tions-of  interest  Religious  and  Educational  Institutions  are  those 
which  are  in  need  of  fostering  care.  Colleges  and  Theological 
Institutions,  with  their  wealth  of  library,  cabinets,  and  apparatus, 
are  a  gifl  which  includes  all  gifts.  You  never  can  convey  to  a 
people  the  details  and  fruits  of  civilization,  but  only  the  awakening, 
creative  force  of  civilization.     Civilization  must  go  as  yeast,  not  as 
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bread !  The  cmly  proper  supply  of  a  people's  wants  is  to  teach 
thera  how  to  supply  themselves. 

That  whieh  the  West  needs  is  not  so  much  the  educated  men 
of  the  East,  as  the  Institutions  hy  which  to  educate  her  own  nte«. 
These  are  the  suns  that  epread  the  East  with  harvests,  and  fill  the 
hands  with  bounty,  that  were  held  out  for  supply ! 

Colleges  stimulate  society  through  every  nerve.  They  give 
power  to  the  liberal  professions.  They  foster  industry  by  giving 
intelligence  to  the  citizen.  Colleges  civilize  the  hand  and  put 
brains  into  its  palm.  The  hand  of  an  intelligent  freeman  thinks 
more  than  the  head  of  a  slave.  Give  colleges,  and  you  give  neces- 
sarily every  thing  which  manhood  can  perform.  You  give  that 
which  arouses  manhood  within  men — which  inspires  them  to  be- 
come inspirers!  Institutions  which  develop  men  are  the  bosoms 
of  God,  from  which  society  draws  its  life  ! 

There  is  an  impression  with  many,  that  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities do  but  favor  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  to  be  scholars  by  profession,  of  literary  men,  and  of  those 
who  are  by  the  prescriptive  right  of  certain  callings,  to  walk  above 
the  level  of  common  occupations,  while  the  children  of  laborers,  of 
artisans,  of  the  mass  of  citizens,  can  not  experience  their  benefits. 

Even  if  this  were  so,  we  know  not  why  colleges  should  be  dis- 
couraged. A  man  is  a  man,  if- his  father  was  rich  !  The  exclusion 
is  not  arbitrary  and  forceful,  but  arises  simply  from  the  inability  or 
indisposition  of  men  to  meet  the  expenses  of  advantages  which  are 
equally  profiered  to  all !  Are  not  the  apples  that  hang  in  the  top  of 
the  tree  the  largest  and  ripest,  because  the  children  that  look  wist- 
fully up  are  too  small  to  reach,  and  too  weak  to  club  them  ? 

But  it  is  not  so.  Our  colleges  do  serve  the  necessities  of  society, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  in  a  way  which  will  require  for  its  ex- 
position some  insight  into  the  law  by  which  influences  in  society 
work. 

Society  reaches  up  as  a  plant  does,  with  successive  joints  from 
root  to  blossom.  The  mind  itself  aflbrds  the  scale  on  which  society 
deploys.  The  physical  forms  and  passions  are  the  mind's  lowest 
faculties ;  and  that  part  of  society  which  in  the  main  represents 
these  forces,  is  the  lowest.  The  executive  and  selfish  powers  are 
next  above,  and  that  part  of  society  which  represents  physical  ex- 
ecutive life  stands  next. 

The  domestic  affections  are  yet  higher  in  the  mind ;  and  those 
whose  force  in  life  is  through  these,  hold  a  corresponding  rank. 
Then  the  moral  sentiments  are  highest ;  and  they  that  represent 
these  hold  the  highest  rank  in  a  truly  developed  society. 
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Although  this  classification  will  not  be  found  to  be  deroloped  with 
^uch  even  edges,  in  real  life,  it  is  because  society  is  yet  like  an  abus* 
ad  tree  in  a  poor  soil,  unevenly  grown,  and  cramped  and  dwarfed. 
But  as  a  tree,  htiwever  treated,  is  always  seeking  to  follow  out  and 
express  the  image  which  God  wrapped  up«in  it,  so  society  is  forever 
swaying  to  the  influence  of  an  inward  form, and  seeking  to  develop  an 
expression  of  it,  and  the  relative  gradations  and  value  of  society  are 
{bund  in  the  scale  of' man's  mind. 

Thus  society  is  not  a  level  expanse  of  men  without  depth.  It  ta 
a  thing  of  vast  depth  and  thickness.  It  is  made  up  of  innumerable 
little  circles  touching  each  other  on  every  side,  and  ascending  and 
descending  from  a  middle  point  by  successive  layers  and  strata. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  enlightenment  and  civilization 
•f  society  increases  the  number  of  circles,  and  increases  the  dis- 
tance between  the  top  and  bottom.  Growth  in  civilization  is  never 
toward  simplicity,  but  toward  complexity.  Growth  in  the  individual 
is  never  toward  fewer  wants,  but  toward  more.  There  are  as  many 
appetites  in  the  full  man  as  there  are  parts  and  faculties  in  his  being. 
Every  power  needs  its  own  food.  The  same  is  true  of  society. 
And  in  its  expansion  there  are  formed  new  gradations,  new  circles, 
new  strata,  one  above  the  other.  The  bottom  of  society  may  be 
steadily  rising  ;  and  it  may  reach  by-and-by  where  the  top  once  stood, 
but  the  top  will  have  gone  up  yet  more  rapidly,  and  the  distance  will 
be  greater  than  ever  between  top  and  bottom.  There  will  always  be 
somebody  found  to  be  at  the  top.  Nor  is  there  a  present  likelihood 
that  we  shall  not  find  enough  to  represent  the  bottom.  And  there  will 
be  as  many  intermediate  circles  as  can  be  made  up,  not  only  by  the 
number  of  human  faculties  in  the  soul,  but  by  all  their  infinite  com- 
binations. These  successive  spheroids  of  l^ociety  will  be  indistin- 
guishable to  the  most  subtile  analysis,  as  drops  of  water  are,  while 
in  the  sea,  inseparable  one  from  another,  as  cells  and  cellules  are  in 
the  living  plant,  which  we  know  to  be  there,  though  the  eye  can  not 
detect,  nor  the  unaided  hand  separate  ! 

It  is  more  than  a  question  of  curiosity — What  is  the  law  of  the 
circulation  of  influence,  between  these  parts  and  tissues,  of  organ- 
ized society  ?    The  answer  must  furnish  the  philosophy  of  education. 

We  shall  mention  only  the  working  of  influence  in  one  direction, 
viz.,  from  the  top  downward.  To  all  superior  influences  there  is  a 
double  way  of  working — first,  by  a  general  and  diffused  power  over 
the  whole  of  society,  as  the  sun  shines  over  the  whole  continent  at 
once ;  and  second,  by  a  permeating  and  leaching  way,  as  the  rain 
which  falls  first  upon  the  surface  works  down,  from  particle  to  par- 
ticle, from  stratum  to  stratum. 
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The  highest  minds  most  powerfully  affect  the  minds  onlj  second 
lo  them,  and  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  those  which,  in  their  turn, 
do  not  80  much  reflect  the  influence,  as  exert  an  influence  of  their 
own,  upon  those  minds  next  below,  derived  from  the  working  upon 
them  of  those  above ;  and  these,  again,  being  educated  by  that  which 
they  receive,  turn  and  insensibly  work  upon  those  below  them. 
While  in  one  way  superior  influences  work  upim  men,  as  individ" 
uals^  at  once  .and  upon  all  alike,  in  the  second  way,  influence  works 
upon  SociBTV,  by  setting  one  circle  to  'exert  itself  upon  that  which 
is  next  to  it. 

The  power  of  each  circle  downward  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
power  which  it  has  received  from  above.  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  influence  is  not  transmitted  through  these  successive  portions 
of  society,  as  through  lenses,  so  that  the  truth,  the  influence,  the 
power,  at  the  end  of  its  journey  is  just  what  it  was  at  the  start ; 
but  influence  is  digested  at  each  stage  ;  and  that  which  the  last  cir- 
cle does  is  not  the  repetition  of  what  the  first  did,  but  is  a  new  and 
separate  influence  of  its  own,  wrought  in  it  by  a  stimulative  power 
above  ;  and  that  stimulation  is  an  eflect  wrought  again  within  it,  so 
that  a  power  may  begin  at  the  top,  as  the  merest  speculation,  as  the 
most  airy  and  subtile  moral  conception,  which  if  falling  directly  upon 
the  bottom  6(  society  would  be  utterly  unfelt  and  wasted.  But  it 
falls  upon  a  class  of  appreciative  minds  just  beneath  it,  and  educates 
them.  They,  in  turn,  do  not  attempt  to  transmit  that  which  edu- 
cated them,  but  something  that  shall  produce  the  same  eflect  in  those 
next  below.  Thus  there  arises  a  series  of  creative  forces.  The 
highest  creates  life.  That  life  creates  a  lower  life.  That,  again, 
works  another,  to  the  end. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  on  Mount  Adams,  near  Cincinnati, 
was  built  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  merchants,  artisans,  and 
laborers.  It  would  at  first  be  thought  that  nothing  could  have  been 
done  which  would  repay  so  little  good  to  the  donors  !     Is  it  so  ? 

We  believe  that  in  time  the  masses  of  laboring  men  will  stand 
many  degrees  higher  than  they  would  have  done. 

Its  influence  in  the  beginning  will  be  upon  a  few.  But  it  will 
make  them  capable  of  breeding  power  upon  yet  more,  and  these 
will  be  aroused,  and  will  in  turn  arouse  others.  And  that  which  at 
the  beginning  was  abstract  science,  or  science  applied  to  things  ut- 
terly moved  from  human  necessities,  will,  in  the  end,  work  forth  in 
fruits  appropriate  to  all  the  levels  of  society,  to  the  very  lowest.  To 
measure  and  weigh  the  sun,  to  find  out  hidden  sparks  of  stars,  to 
drive  up  nebula  and  compress  them  to  a  shape,  to  watch  the  coquet- 
tings,  and  conjunctions^  and  flirting  transits  of  planets — what  will  be 
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the  end  of  all  these  things  ?  Better  roads,  lighter  wheelbarrows^ 
finer  kerchiefs,  lighter  fingers  to  make  them,  neater  carpenters  and 
snugger  homes,  fewer  needs  and  more  supplies ;  in  short,  civilization 
among  the  masses. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  Bacon's  lifetime  one  hundred  men  feH 
the  direct  influence  of  his  philosophical  thoughts.  It  is  doubtful 
yet,  whether  two  hundred  men  live  who  have  studied  his  apothegms, 
maxims,  and  propositions.  But  they  have  been  digested,  and  have 
passed  into  the  arteries  of  science  as  blood,  and  they  beat  all  over 
the  world  with  vital  throbs,  and  propulsions  of  knowledge.  There 
is  not  a  peasant  to  whom  science  has  given  more  and  better  food  ^ 
there  is  not  a  mechanic  in  the  world  to  whom  knowledge  has  given 
more  luxuries  than  crowned  heads  had  three  hundred  years  ago, 
who  does  not  owe  it  to  the  mind  of  Bacon.  It  is  what  men's  deeds 
do  that  measures  mental  longevity.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  the  light 
which  falls  upon  our  path  to-day,  and  glorifies  grass,  moss,  flowers, 
and  leaves,  had  just  fallen  from  the  sun.  We  seem  to  think  that  it 
leaped  forth  from  the  fountain  but  a  moment  ago,  and  ran  to  greet 
us  with  but  a  moment's  life  within  it.  But  the  light  that  falls  upon 
your  land  to-day  has  been  a  solitary  traveler  for  centuries  through 
the  long  distance.  When  this  light  which  now  flames  about  your 
dwelling,  sprang  forth,  Rome  was  yet  imperiul.  The  Parthenon 
stood,  and  Phidian  Jupiter  sat  in  colossal  glory,  the  wonder  of  the 
world ! 

The  common  comforts  of  life,  which  to-day  solace  our  way, 
were  a  century  ago  the  rare  and  marvelous  wonder  of  a  few. 
The  maxims  of  the  nursery  were,  five  hundred  years  ago,  the  ab* 
stract  speculations  of  cloistered  men.  The  airy  and  subtile  princi- 
ples which  a  thousand  years  ago  were  as  high  above  men's  heads 
as  the  top  of  Himalaya  above  its  base,  are  now  familiar  truths.  For 
truths  are  first  clouds,  then  rain,  and  then  harvests  and  food.  Thus 
the  philosophy  of  one  age  is  the  common  sense  of  the  next.  Men 
are  called  imbecile  for  not  understanding  what  they  were  called 
crazy  for  pretending  to  know,  some  hundreds  of  years  ago.  The 
influences  at  the  top  of  society  affect  society  to  the  bottom.  They 
may  work  circuitously ;  they  may  work  slowly,  but  it  is  because 
they  work  with  such  enormous  fruitfulness.  We  may  not  recognize 
what  of  our  advantages  we  owe  to  our  higher  institutions.  We 
must  not  expect  to  find  the  learning,  but  only  the  effect  of  the  learn- 
ing. When  men  go  into  the  orchard  to  see  what  the  sun  is  good 
for,  they  must  not  expect  little  identical  suns,  balls  of  light,  hanging 
on  the  trees.     They  that  search  for  sunlight  find  apples. 

We  must  not  look  for  mathematicians,  for  lawyers,  for  physicians. 
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for  deep-read  and  philosophical  men,  as  the  only  fruits  of  Colleges. 
We  must  accept  frtiit  of  other  kinds,  better  workmen,  more  intelli- 
gent artisans,  more  sagacious  mechanics,  more  skillful  inventors, 
more  enterprising  commercialists,  more  common  people  who  read, 
think,  and  grow  stout  by  reading  and  thinking!  If  Colleges  give 
learning  to  the  few,  they  give  intelligence  to  the  MANr. 

There  is  no  antagonism  between  the  highest  forms  of  institu- 
tions and  the  lowest,  any  more  than  there  is  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  boughs  of  a  common  tree.  Common  schools  are  the  fruits 
which  drop  from  the  boughs  of  Colleges. 

Colleges  are  not  aristocratic.  If  they  stand  upon  a  higher  plane, 
it  is  as  stationary  engines,  to  draw  society  up  the  long  inclination. 
Where  the  higher  circles,  institutions,  and  classes  of  society  are 
kept  open,  so  that  entrance  and  exit  depends  upon  the  capacity  of 
those  who  will,  they  are  never  invidious  or  undemocratic.  For 
Democracy  does  not  mean  a  dead  level.  It  means  the  liberty  of 
being  just  what  God  made  man  to  be,  forbidding  any  to  be  propped 
op  above  their  own  worth,  and  any  to  be  kept  below  their  own  ca- 
pacity. In  short.  Democracy  is  a  theory  of  government  which  de- 
clares that  every  man  shall  find  his  own  level.  And  men  at  the  top 
of  society  are  as  democratic  as  men  at  the  bottom,  if  they  have 
their  right  level. 

Since  the  world  began,  I  know  of  nothing  so  remarkable  as  the 
formation  of  society  along  our  western  border.  Old  nations  have 
abandoned  their  former  seats,  and  overrun  new  lands,  carrying  with 
them  their  flocks,  their  arms,  and  those  personal  habits  which  no 
man  can  leave  behind.  But  they  have  carried  no  constitutions,  no 
systems  of  law,  no  circles  of  schools,  no  colleges  or  universities,  no 
institutions  as  a  moral  artillery,  through  which  the  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple should  utter  itself ! 

But  our  own  people,  scarcely  less  nomadic  than  the  tented 
Arab,  scarcely  less  impetuous  than  the  Goth  and  Hon,  pour  abroad 
along  the  western  wilderness  in  swarming  millions,  countless, 
with  implements,  with  wealth  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  with  a 
breadth  and  depth  of  civilization  such  as  never  emigrated  before. 
They  drive  schools  along  with  them,  as  shepherds  drive  flocks. 
They  have  herds  of  churches,  academies,  lyceums ;  and  their  reli- 
gions and  educational  institutions  go  lowing  along  the  western 
plains  as  Jacob's  herds  lowed  along  the  Syrian  hills. 

Yon  can  not  inoculate  a  nation  with  institutions  whose  animating 
ideas  are  foreign.  Institutions  must  be  indigenous.  They  are  so 
with  us.  Nothing  expresses  the  very  American  spirit  so  much  as 
the   fourfold   forms  of  institutions,    Commercial,  Civile   ReligiouMf 
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and  Educational,     The  Family  is  a  natural  institution,  and  is  tji* 
mother  and  nurse  of  all  others. 

It  is  this  very  wealth  of  institutions  that  brings  from  the  West 
such  an  appeal  for  help.  We  have  sent  to  the  fairest  fields  that 
the  sua  ever  lightened,  or  showers  enriched,  our  sons  and  daughters, 
who  know  nothing  but  to  rear  along  the  vast  intervales  and  yalleyfr 
of  the  West  a  civilization  as  deep,  as  wide,  as  compact  of  social  re- 
finement, of  intellectual  culture,  of  moral  richness,  as  that  which 
hovers  in  their  memory  of  dear  old  New  England.  But  it  is  not 
possible  for  youthful  States  to  lifl  up  society  in  its  whole  breadth 
and  depth  at  one  lifl.  The  spirit  of  institutions  quickens  their 
hearts,  but  how  to  give  them  bodies  is  their  exceeding  great  task  ! 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  their  willingness,  that  it  is  worthy  of  their 
parentage.  To  perform  the  duties  of  life,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
live.  A  living  is  the  first  duty  and  necessity  of  emigrants.  But 
with  the  burden  of  all  the  material  tasks  which  underlay  society, 
suddenly  upon  them,  they  are  called  to  upheave,  in  gigantic  propor- 
tions, the  forms  of  higher  institutions.  Skips  are  first  built,  and  then, 
sent  on  voyages.  But  Western  States  are  as  if  men  were  rafted  to 
sea  with  materials,  and  were  obliged  to  build  the  ship  under  them 
while  they  sailed.  Yea,  and  to  grapple  in  desperate  conflict  with 
piratical  errors  and  Red  Rovers  of  ignorance,  while  yet  they  are  lay- 
ing down  the  decks,  and  setting  up  the  rigging. 

Now  an  appeal  for  help  from  such  men  is  like  the  cry  of  mariners 
whom  the  ocean  threatens,  and  storms  and  cruel  enemies.  Our  col- 
leges lie  out  on  ocean  prairies  with  their  flags  reversed — token  of 
imminent  peril.  God  has  given  into  the  hand  of  wealth  the  power 
of  saving  them ! 

1.  Indeed,  it  is  well,  in  our  golden  age,  when  all  the  influences  of 
the  world  are  commercial,  when  governments  are  swayed  by  com- 
mercial influences,  when  camps  are  ruled  by  the  Bourse,  when  even 
morals  and  religion  are  almost  obliged  to  ask  leave  to  be  of  the  tiU 
and  the  cofller — that  we  should  console  ourselves  with  the  truth  that 
money  is  as  susceptible  of  moral  influence  as  of  secular.  It  is  a 
power  without  moral  character.  We  do  not  repeat  the  monk's  ex- 
hortation, and  urge  men  to  yield  their  money  to  the  church,  but  the 
church  ought  to  yield  their  riches  to  the  world.  Inspired  with  a 
moral  purpose,  money  is  stronger  than  a  king's  scepter,  or  imperial 
armies.  It  can  not  control  nature,  nor  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
nor  awake  the  dumb  to  speak.  Riches  will  not  make  a  man  elo- 
quent that  is  slow  of  speech,  nor  wise  if  stupid,  nor  powerful  and 
swill  to  sail  along  the  courses  of  thought  which  set  through  the  age 
in  which  he  lives.     Yet  it  will  give  him  control  of  learning  of  elo* 
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quence,  of  science,  of  moral  influence.  A  rich  man  may  rake  open 
the  haunts  of  ignorance  and  bring  forth  a  thousand  gifts  of  power 
and  wisdom.  Riches  have  in  them  no  esthetic  fineness,  no  crective 
art.  But  the  esthetic  spirit  is  oflen  born  in  the  bosom  of  poverty, 
and  can  not  move.  It  is  in  the  power  of  wealth  to  touch  that  vic- 
tim whom  Poverty,  like  a  fabled  sorcerer,  has  enchanted,  and  set  it 
free. 

Wealth  can  not  preach,  but  it  can  rear  up  a  thousand  fiery  tongues, 
like  golden-mouthed  Chrysostom,  that  shall  go  through  the  standing 
corn  of  the  Philistines,  and  burn  it  to  ashes.  It  can  build,  not  alone 
canals,  aqueducts,  warehouses,  ships,  stores,  and  stately  mansions. 
It  can  build  school-houses  as  well  as  churches,  academies,  and  col- 
leges. Wealth  gotten  of  the  seas,  may  turn  again,  and,  standing  on 
the  shore,  in  a  hundred  voices,  and  a  hundred  languages,  speak  to 
every  island  of  the  ocean. 

Riches  gotten  of  the  spices  of  India,  and  precious  ofi^erings  of 
the  East,  may  gather  up  from  the  immortal  tree  of  life,  gayer  fruits, 
sweeter  incense,  more  fragrant  and  dripping  gums  and  spices  of  the 
gospel,  and  send  them  back  in  life-giving  exchange.  Why  should 
money  be  forever  stigmatized  as  sordid,  as  selfish,  as  groveling,  and 
penurious  ?  Why  should  it  not  rise  up  and  assert  its  moral  power, 
and  take  its  own  appropriate  honor,  as  a  supreme  dispenser  of  be- 
nevolence ? 

Have  you  repined  that  your  hand  was  not  gided  with  the  pen  of 
literature  ?  Then  let  a  hundred  hands  be  created  by  your  benefi- 
cence which  would  not  have  moved  but  for  your  wealth  ! 

Have  you  repined  that  your  tongue,  like  a  dull  and  heavy  ship, 
carried  your  thoughts  with  slow  voyages  ?  Then  avenge  yourself 
by  chartering  clipper-tongues  of  other  men  that  shall  go  over  the 
deep,  free  as  the  winds. 

There  was  never  an  hour  when  it  was  so  much  given  to  riches  to 
stand  in  the  rches  of  universal  benefaction.  It  is  the  grand  pro- 
pelling force.  It  is  the  creative  and  stimulant  influence  of  the  world, 
and  like  the  natural  sun,  it  calls  up  all  manner  of  growths,  good  and 
bad  alike.  It  is  the  province  of  piety  to  exclude  the  weeds  and 
poisonous  fungi,  and  to  give  growth,  by  wealth,  to  the  fragrant  and 
fruit-bearing ! 

2.  But  while  a  spirit  of  true  benevolence  can  not  be  channeled 
and  confined  to  any  single  course,  and  should  not  be  ;  while  it 
should  abound  with  daily  generosities  to  meet  the  ever  fresh  aspects 
of  recurring  want,  and  to  nourish  the  heart  of  the  giver  with  the 
love  aad  gratitude  of  the  receiver,  yet  wealth  has  a  right  to  employ 
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itself  in  works  which  are  made  noble  by  the  element  of  TifM  and 
Endurance. 

It  is  a  poor  and  miserable  vanity  to  be  known  only  by  nam^  ;  to 
take  measui;es  for  an  empty  immortality  ;  for  being  vocalized  as  a 
name,  echoing  from  age  to  age,  significant  of  nothing ;  to  lie  in  the 
calendar  of  history,  as  the  dead  names  of  Shephuphan,  and  Huram, 
and  Gedor,  and  Shashack,  and  Shimhi  lie  in  the  Hebrew  Chron- 
icles, to  tell  us  how  utterly  dead  a  man  may  be  who  has  nothing  to 
leave  behind  him  but  his  name  ! 

But  there  is  a  generous  and  worthy  desire  of  posthumous  poioer. 
One  may  well  wish  not  to  cease  working  at  the  grave's  mouth.  One 
may  hope  to  live  90  as  to  vitalize  with  his  spirit  institutions  or  phys- 
ical agencies,  so  that  they  shall  work  on  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elias  when  the  prophet  is  long  dead ! 

Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  joy,  unworthy  of  Bunyan,  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  the  errand  of  his  immortal  Pilgrim,  who,  hav- 
ing  traveled  to  heaven  himself,  hath  never  ceased  since  to  convoy 
travelers  thither  ?  The  darkness  of  Hedford  jail  would  have  been 
wonderfully  irradiated,  as  when  sunrise  comes  upon  night,  could  all 
the  joy  of  ailer  days  have  flooded  backward,  and  poured  in  pro- 
phetic rays  upon  the  imprisoned  wretch,  whose  immortality  of 
earthly  glory  was  too  fine  and  spiritual  for  the  gross  eyes  of  his 
cotemporaries. 

Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  might  yearn,  with  a  heavenly  ambi- 
tion, to  catch  the  notes  which  blossomed  in  his  soul  of  mighty  joys, 
and  give  them  form,  §0  that  they  should  go  out  of  himself  and  enter 
into  the  world  as  a  music,  and  go  singing  down  the  ages,  bring- 
ing joy  to  those  that  lacked  it,  and  expressing  it  fitly  to  those  whose 
joy  lacked  a  tongue  ? 

If  a  man's  heart,  caught  up  into  the  womb  of  imagination,  gives 
birth  to  hymns,  the  children  of  his  life,  the  offspring  of  his  soul, 
may  he  not  compose  himself  with  something  of  the  temperate  rap- 
tures of  heaven  itself,  when  he  thinks  what  work  he  shall  yet  do 
upon  the  earth  by  the  ministration  of  his  songs  and  hymns  that  will 
bear  his  life  forward,  and  with  noble  metempsychosis  give  it  scope 
again,  and  life  beyond  the  touch  of  death — to  minister  only  for  good, 
until  the  day  come,  when  earthly  hymns  and  praises  are  caught  up 
and  mingled  with  the  eternal  choir? 

The  sound  of  coming  ages  should  be  in  every  man's  ears !  That 
is  a  voice  which  will  inspire  us  as  no  hoary  prophet  or  mighty  phi- 
losopher. And  he  who  in  life  becomes  vital  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  yearns  with  a  divine  longing  to  give  himself  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  shall  have  imparted  to  him  something  of  Divine  immortality. 
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and  be  permitted  to  rear  up  and  send  forth  airy  but  stately  purposes 
to  sail  upon  the  sea  of  time,  unharmed  by  winds,  and  unfoundered  by 
the  waves ! 

But  who  can  measure  the  scope  and  breadth  of  that  working 
which  he  shall  perpetuate  who  trusts  his  spirit,  not  upon  the  bird- 
wing  of  song,  or  in  the  crystal  vase  of  a  book,  but  who  incarnates 
himself  in  an  institution  suited  to  the  universal  want,  common  to  all 
times,  and  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  a  parent  power,  prolific  of  sub- 
sidiary powers,  sending  forth  whatever  influences  and  agencies  are 
required  by  society  in  all  its  depths  ?  Your  hand  may  work  yet  a 
thousand  years  hence  ;  your  thoughts  may  beat  in  the  veins  of  life 
in  ages  to  come !  From  heaven  you  may  look  back  and  see  your 
life  yet  on  earth,  and  in  Time,  as  a  mirror,  behold  your  form  and 
spirit ! 

But  men  must  rise  to  the  pattern  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
As  yet,  we  have  had  very  little  individual  heroism.  The  power 
that  is  in  men  to  work  through  all  time  single-handed,  for  the  world, 
is  little  felt.  Men  are  too  modest  or  too  selfish  to  suspect  their 
possible  usefulness. 

We  are  a  nation  whose  peculiarity  it  is  to  develop  the  strongest 
state  of  society  and  the  most  intense  individualism  of  the  citizen. 
The  independence,  the  enterprise,  the  universal  resource,  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  our  people  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  world.  What 
such  men  can  do  for  industry,  for  commerce,  for  all  material  forms 
of  public  good,  we  know.  But  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
such  men  new  ideas,  new  developments,  and  new  examples  in 
Christian  beneficence. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  men  will  seek  wealth  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  ambitions  and  purposes  as  men  seek  learning,  not 
to  be  absorbed  in  their  own  selfish  enjoyment,  but  as  the  means  of 
acting  upon  the  public,  and  of  shaping  the  age  in  which  they  live  ! 

While  we  have  nof  as  yet  tried  nor  proved  one  half  the  power 
which  there  is  in  the  accumulation  of  small  sums  gathered  from  the 
whole  mass  of  the  community — single  drops  that  accumulate  and 
gather  force  and  swell  to  rivers — so  we  have  as  yet  but  faintly  con* 
ceived  the  power  of  individualism  in  Beneficence.  Laboring  men, 
commercial  men,  all  men  of  mere  business,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  institute  great  principles  in  such  a  way  that  their  work  on  earth 
shall  not  end  for  centuries  ! 

Professorships  should  be  the  work  of  single  churches.  Nay, 
they  should  be  the  work  of  single  men.  Why  should  not  young 
men,  who  know  that  God  has  given  them  genius  for  accumulation, 
rise  from  the  paltry  precedents  of  expenditure  whieh  ostentatious 
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VMiity  sets,  from  the  miserable  methods  of  Pride,  and  give  the 
world  to  see  what  glory  wealth  may  achieve,  how  it  may  associate 
itself  with  the  noblest  history  of  one's  country,  and  become  a  moral 
power  of  superior  influence  ! 

And  men  must  remember  that  the  vrorld  is  moving  on  no  mean 
pattern.  As  God  in  every  age  is  infusing  himself  mure  and  more 
in  human  affairs,  so  events  are  swelling  and  affairs  moving  through 
larger  circuits  and  with  statelier  steps.  And  if  men  mean  to  give 
moral  dignity  to  their  wealth,  and  wing  it  for  immortal  flight,  they 
must  not  take  counsel  of  selfishness  or  of  mammon  ;  they  must  riso 
to  a  nobler  conception  of  the  power  that  is  in  them,  and  of  the 
offices  which  God  offers  to  their  wealth  ! 

Why  should  whole  States  be  canvassed  to  endow  single  col* 
leges  ?  There  are  single  churches  in  every  city  of  our  land  who 
might,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience,  plant  once  in  five  years, 
and  completely  endow,  a  seminary  of  learning  on  whose  summit 
the  sun  of  a  thousand  years  should  shine  ! 

But  why  do  I  speak  of  churches  ?  One  Sampson  was  enough  to 
take  the  gates  and  posts  thereof  and  march  away  unhelped.  And 
there  are  men  among  us,  many  of  them,  if  aroused  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  strength  that  is  in  them,  who  might  carry  away  the 
gates  and  posts  of  the  castles  of  Ignorance — might  do  better — build 
castles  of  Knowledge  right  over  against  them,  and  kill  darkness  by 
thrusting  it  through  with  light ! 

Why  should  not  men  be  found  who  alone  should  rear  up  their 
monuments  before  they  are  dead,  that  shall  never  let  them  die  ? 

We  do  not  reproach  one  for  cutting  his  name  upon  his  menu* 
ment.  But  time  and  wasting  soon  rub  out  the  very  granite,  and 
waste  the  marble  letters.  The  grave  itself  grows  smooth,  and  at 
length  all  memorial  perishes.  Only  invisible  letters  last.  The 
name  of  Harvard  is  as  sharp  cut  to-day  as  a  hundred  years  ago.  Two 
hundred  years  men  have  walked  the  halls  of^ Harvard,  and  not  one 
hour  of  that  time  has  its  founder's  name  been  unsyllabled  ! 

The  stone  that  began  to  hold  the  name  of  Yale  has  long  since  let 
go,  and  relinquished  its  trust.  But  every  year  his  monument  hss 
grown,  and  the  letters  of  his  name,  changed  to  light,  cast  forth  a 
mild  radiance  through  every  State  to  the  Pacific  ! 
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If  we  would  know  how  to  conduct  public  schools,  and  what  to 
expect  from  them,  we  must  have  a  definite  conception  of  the  end 
for  which  they  are  established.  This  is  happily  suggested  by  the 
Constitution  of  .the  Commonwealth,  and  by  those  laws  relating  to 
schools,  which  have  long  remained  unaltered  on  the  statute-book  of 
Massachusetts. 

Passing  over  the  period  of  our  Colonial  history — for  the  Puritan's 
idea  of  a  school  must  be  familiar  to  all — let  us  examine  the  Consti* 
iation  and  the  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  schools,  and  in- 
quire  what  they  set  forth,  as  the  end  of  the  Common  School  system. 

The  Constitution  says,  '*  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as 
virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  neces-^ 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  as  these 
depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advanta<>es  of  education 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of 
the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magistrates  in  all 
future  periods  of  this  Commonwealth  to  cherish  the  interests  of  lit- 
erature and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  especially  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  public  schools  and  grammar  schools  in  the 
towns  •  •  •  •  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity, 
industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings, 
sincerity  and  good  humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous 
•entiments  among  the  people." 

Now,  who  can  doubt,  after  reading  this  article,  that  it  contem- 
plates the  inculcation  of  these  moral  principles  and  *'  generous  senti* 
nents,"  by  the  Legislature,  principally  by  means  of  schools  of 
various  grades  ? 

Still  more  explicit  is  the  statute  relating  to  the  studies  in  schools, 
and  the  qualification  of  teachers.  *'  In  every  town  containing  fifty 
families,"  says  the  statute,  "  there  shall  be  kept  in  each  year,  at 
the  charge  of  the  town,  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  of  competent  abilitjr 
and  good  morals,  one  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  Or* 
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thograpfay,  Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, and  good  behavior.^ 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  this  school  is  established,  among  other 
things,  **fbr  the  instruction  of  children"  in  ^^good  behavior,^  This 
is  to  be  taught  by  a  teacher  of  *'  competent  ability*'  and  of  '*  good 
morals,**  that  he  may  be  able  to  teach  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept. 

In  another  section  of  the  statute,  the  duties  of  the  teacher  are 
pointed  out  more  at  large,  as  an  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by 
'^  good  behavior.**  It  reads 'as  follows :  *'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
president,  professors,  and  tutors  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
of  the  several  colleges,  and  of  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  acade- 
mies, and  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to  exert  their  best  endeavors 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth,  committed  to  their 
care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred 
regard  to  truth,  love  of  their  country,  humanity  and  universal  be- 
nevolence, sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and 
temperance,  and  those,  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of 
human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is 
founded  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to 
lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues  to  pre- 
serve and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness  ;  and  also  to 
point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices.** 

Noble  sentiments!  Worthy  of  our  fathers!  By  adherence  to 
these  sentiments,  in  some  good  measure,  they  have  made  Massa- 
chusetts what  she  is. 

After  reading  such  laws  relating  to  the  instruction  of  youth  of  ail 
ages  and  grades,  from  the  student  of  the  University  to  the  lowest  class 
in  the  primary  school,  can  we  doubt  as  to  the  design  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts system  of  instruction  ? 

Is  the  common  school,  as  "  made  and  provided"  by  the  laws,  merely 
a  place  to  learn  "  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  ?**  Is  the  teacher  to 
bare  no  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  scholars,  and  no  control 
over  them,  except  so  far  as  may  be  needful  to  teach  these  studies  ? 

No !  DO !  The  founders  of  our  schools,  and  those  who  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  successive  Legislatures 
since  we  became  a  State,  have  given  the  most  ample  proof  that  the 
design  of  our  school  system  is  not  thus  restrictive,  but  is  manifold 
and  comprehensive.  The  school  is  for  the  whole  child  !  It  is  not 
only  to  teach  him  how  to  read  well,  but  how  to  behave  well.  It  is 
designed  not  merely  to  teach  him  to  keep  his  accounts,  but  to  be  s 
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g<Md  citizen  of  a  free  and  Christian  commonwealth.      It  is 
simply  for  the  training  of  his  intellect,  but  for  the  culture  of  his  af- 
fections. 

According  to  laws,  which  have  remained  the  same  throughout  all 
the  changes  which  have  passed  over  our  statute-book,  common 
schools,  and  all  other  public  schools,  are  seminaries  for  the  cultiva- 
tion '*  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report." 

The  Massachusetts  School  System  is  a  culture,  designed  for  th« 
entire  community.  The  teacher  of  competent  learning,  pare  morals, 
cultivated  feelings,  generous  sentiments,  and  noble  aims,  is  placii  in 
the  center  of  a  district  of  families,  is  clothed  with  paternal  authority, 
and  protected  by  the  broad  aegis  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  pub- 
lic instructor  is  there  to  teach  the  useful  sciences  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  scholars,  and  also  to  teach  the  higher  sciences — ^*  the 
principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  of 
country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industiy, 
frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues 
which  are  an  ornament  to  human  society.**  Not  only  may  he  teach 
these  principles  and  virtues  if  he  is  requested  so  to  do,  and  is  so 
inclined,  but  it  is  his  duty  thus  to  teach.  The  voice  of  the  Common- 
wealth speaks  to  him  '*  with  authority,"  saying,  *'  exert  your  best  en- 
deavors" to  teach  these  virtues  '^  as  the  basis  on  which  a  republican 
constitution  is  founded."  Show  them  how  these  virtues  will  **  pro- 
mote their  future  happiness,"  and  "  point  out  to  them  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  the  opposite  vices." 

The  teaeher  is  thus  to  guard  and  guide  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ti/leen — that  forming  decade  of  life's  years — that  pro- 
bation for  the  afler  part  of  this  life,  as  well  as  for  the  life  to  come. 
He  is  to  act  upon  their  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  natures — re- 
strain, reprove,  admonish,  and  exhort,  "  with  all  long-suffering  and 
patience." 

At  school,  children  are  to  be  taught  self-control  and  self-denial — 
to  respect  the  rights  of  each  other — to  have  a  reverence  for  authority 
— to  pay  due  deference  to  superiors — to  honor  the  hoary  head — to 
pity  the  unfortunate — to  succor  the  needy — to  give  reason  and  con- 
science control  over  caprice  and  passion— to  abhor  and  put  away  all 
that  is  mean  and  selfish — to  cherish  honorable  and  generous  feelings 
— to  be  governed  by  the  question  of  right,  rather  than  by  policy  or 
fashion—to  have  noble  aims  in  life — ^to  ''  fear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments," as  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

This  is  a  culture  for  the  conscience,  for  the  social  afiections,  to 
correct  the  habits  and  refine  the  manners  of  children  and  youth. 

The  common  school  is  not  only  designed  to  counteract  vice 
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igttoranee,  but  mlso  rusticity  and  barbarism.  It  is  to  elevate  cbildren 
io  the  sociiU  scale,  if  at  home  adverse  influences  are  around  them, 
that  the  district  and  neighborhood  may  not  be  degraded  by  families 
below  the  general  level  of  society  ;  but  that  the  degraded  may  he 
raised  by  the  influence  of  the  better  families,  aided  always  by  the 
^  best  endeavors^  of  the  teacher. 

Now,  so  far  as  this  idea  of  a  school  is  realized  by  the  practical 
working  of  the  system,  schools  answer  their  design,  and  are  rich 
blessings  to  the  community ;  but  so  far  as  this  idea  is  discarded,  or 
ttom  any  cause  fails  to  be  realized,  schools  must  fail  of  their  hiahest 
usefolness,  and  may  become  corrupters  of  morals,  and  even  hot-beds 
of  vice.  It  is,  therefore,  an  important  practical  question,  how  far 
this  theory  of  public  schools,  as  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, is  carried  out  in  the  various  grades  of  schools  kept  by 
their  authority.  Is  this  theory  reduced  to  practice  ?  There  is 
remson  to  fear  it  is  not,  certainly  not  fully,  or  to  that  extent  which 
is  practicable. 

Are  committees  careful  enough  in  their  "rules  and  regulations** 
for  schools,  in  the  directions  they  give  to  teachers,  and  in  tlieir 
Tisits  and  examinations,  to  give  prominence  to  the  moral  culture  of 
the  school-room  ?  Are  parents  as  watchful  as  they  should  be  in  a 
natter  which  so  deeply  concerns  them,  and  do  teachers  use  their 
^best  endeavors'*  to  exert  that  restraining,  elevating,  and  purifying 
inihience  which  the  laws  contemplate,  and  which  the  best  good  of 
children  and  of  the  community  imperiously  demand  ? 

From  delinquency  in  these  various  quarters,  has  it  not  come  to 
pass,  that  little,  very  little,  indeed,  is  done  in  common  schools,  ex- 
cept to  go  through  the  routine  of  lessons  in  studies  adopted  to  disc- 
pline  or  furnish  the  intellect  alone?  In  many  schools  there  is  no 
text-book  used  of  any  other  kind.  Even  high  schools  complete  their 
three  years*  course  without  a  single  study  of  a  moral  nature. 

A  high  school  in  Massachusetts  can  be  named  in  which  there  is 
mo  Bible  lesson,  and  no  such  books  are  studied  as  ^  Watts  on  the 
Mind,"  "  Wayland's  Moral  Science,"  *•  Baker's  Analogy,"  "  Paloy*s 
Natural  Theology  and  Evidences  of  Christianity."  Those  studies, 
which  are  so  imf>ortant  to  youth,  just  as  the  mind  becomes  dis- 
ciplined enough  to  grasp  and  appreciate  them,  should  be  studied  in  all 
public  high  schools — care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  interesting, 
'and  to  impress  scholars  with  a  conviction  of  their  value. 

In  primary  schools  may  often  be  found  the  scholars  only  par- 
tially furnished  with  sixpenny  Testaments,  of  the  smallest  print, 
sad  of  the  most  cheap  and  shabby  look  of  any  textbook  on 
tiieir  desks.     A  verse  or  two  read  from  this  book  in  the  mormin|r 
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is  about  all  the  moral  cultare  received  by  the  children  in  many 
public  schools. 

Is  this  enough  ?  Does  this  answer  the  requirements  of  the  law  T 
Is  it  all  that  is  practicable  in  the  present  condition  of  society  ?  la 
it  all  that  public  sentiment  demands  T     I  can  not  believe  it  m. 

I  am  assured  by  teachers  that  more  could  be  done,  and,  in  their 
opinion,  ought  to  be  done,  for  the  moral  culture  of  children  in  com- 
mon schools. 

Let  me  plead,  then,  for  public  schools  kept "  according  to  the  laws 
in  such  cases  made  and  provided."  Schools,  where  the  good  be- 
havior is  cared  for ;  where  the  conscience  is  regarded  as  a  superior 
faculty  in  the  child ;  where  the  moral  principles  and  feelings  are 
guarded  and  nurtured,  and  the  highest  duties  to  God  and  to  man 
taught  by  precept  and  example,  according  to  the  "  best  endeavors'* 
of ''  competent  instructors.**  I  plead  for  this  course  in  public  instruc- 
tion, not  only  because  it  is  the  only  legal  course,  but  because — 

1.  It  would  help  to  awaken  the  intellect  of  scholars.  "The  en- 
trance of  the  word  giveth  light.**  There  is  no  such  quickener  of 
the  intellect  as  Bible  truth.  Making  the  conscience  more  active* 
purif3ring  the  heart  and  improving  the  behavior,  would  suppress  and 
banish  from  school  much  that  retards  intellectual  improvement, 
would  stimulate  industry  and  awaken  the  whole  child  to  healthy 
thought  and  feeling.  Thus  the  time  taken  up  in  moral  teaching 
would  be  more  than  saved  in  the  increased  activity  and  diligence 
and  interest  which  would  be  thrown  into  the  ether  studies  of  the 
school. 

2.  This  culture  would  raise  the  school  in  the  estimation  of  the 
scholars.  If  the  school  is  regarded  by  the  community,  by  parents, 
teachers,  and  committees,  as  the  educator  of  the  whole  scholar,  in- 
tellectually, socially,  and  morally,  it  can  not  but  rise  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  scholar  himself.  It  will  have  its  many  endeared  and 
hallowed  asaociations.  The  school-room  will  be  regarded,  not 
merely  as  the  place  where  the  boy  learns  how  to  measure  wood, 
cast  interest,  and  tell  how  many  miles  long  is  the  Hudson  River,  but 
as  a  place  where  he  learns  what  is  becoming  a  boy,  and  what  makes 
a  man  ;  what  adorns  character ;  what  duty  requires,  and  what  secures 
the  regard  of  man  and  the  favor  of  God.  And  the  teacher  who 
imparts  this  instruction  will  be  looked  up  to  as  one  raised  far  above 
the  mere  helper  in  the  routine  of  the  spelling  book  and  the 
arithmetic. 

He,  or  she,  who  speaks  of  the  behavior  and  of  morals  and  of 
piety,  will  be  regarded  by  the  scholars  as  having  an  important  office, 
occupying  the  chair  of  the  school. 
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"  To  poor  the  Aresh  instruetion  o'er  the  mind, 
>  To  breathe  the  enliyeniiig  spirit,  to  fix 

The  generous  purpose,  and  the  noble  thought" 

3.  Such  a  course  of  instruction  would  raise  the  teacher  in  position 
and  usefulness.  It  would  make  teaching  a  noble  profession — a 
"  high  calling."  Teachers  who  use  their  "  best  endeavors,**  not  only 
to  make  good  readers  and  grammarians,  but  good  men  and  women, 
magnify  their  office.  They  who  make  their  school-room  not  only  a 
place  where  scholars  learn  to  transact  business,  but  a  nursery  of  the 
graces  and  virtues  that  adorn  character — a  place  where  the  youth  is 
prepared  for  his  stern  conflict  with  the  evil  in  this  wicked  world- 
may  well  claim  for  their  employment  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 

Says  Plato,  "  Man  can  not  propose  a  higher  and  holier  object  for 
his  study  than  education,  and  all  that  appertains  to  education." 
Such  teachers  will  make  this  truth  manifest  to  all. 

By  thus  raising  and  honoring  the  work  of  the  teacher,  the  school- 
room will  be  sought  as  a  place  where  influence  may  be  exerted — a 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  and  enlarged  philanthropy. 

Many  of  the  educated,  Christian  sons  and  daughters  of  New 
England  feel  that  they  have  a  mission  ;  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
do  something  more  than  merely  ^'  to  get  a  living ;"  that  it  is  theirs 
to  wage  a  holy  warfare  against  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  sin. 

Make  our  schools  what  the  laws  require,  what  the  children  and 
youth  need,  and  the  teacher's  chair  will  be  sought  for  nobler  pur- 
poses than  merely  .to  gain  a  livelihood,  or  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
some  more  lucrative  or  more  honorable  situation.  Such  schools  would 
be  sought  as  places  of  usefulness,  commanding  positions,  where 
virtue  may  be  entrenched,  where  forts  against  ignorance  and  vice 
may  be  built. 

Raise  teaching  thus,  and  to  it  the  best  talents  and  the  noblest 
hearts  will  be  consecrated,  and  what  the  German  Niebuhr  said  of 
teaching,  all  will  acknowledge  to  be  true :  *'  The  ofiice  of  an  in- 
structor of  youth  is  a  most  honorable  one,  and  one  of  the  happiest 
callings  in  life  to  a  noble  heart,  despite  all  the  evils  which  mar  its 
ideal  beauty." 

4.  Such  a  reduction  of  our  theory  of  schools  to  practice,  would 
make  them  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  intelligent,  the  virtuous, 
and  the  benevolent  part  of  the  community.  We  boast  of  our  schools 
as  the  glory  of  our  Commonwealth,  but  it  may  be  we  boast  too  much 
of  what  they  are,  and  do  not  labor  enough  to  make  them  what  they 
should  be. 

Who  doubts  that  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  might  be  made 
more  useful  to  the  community  than  they  are,  by  giving  them  a  higher 
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moral  force — by  making  them  correspond  better  in  practice  ^iUi  thd^ 
excellent  theory  of  the  Law  Book  ?     And  who  can  doubt  thi^t'  the  *■' 
friends  of  learning,  of  morality,  and  of  piety  would  take  a  deeper  ftltejr- 
est  in  schools  thus  made  the  means  of  higher  usefulness  ? 

Let  it  be  known  that  in  all  our  schools  '*  good  behavior*'  is  taught 
from  term  to  term,  with  the  ''  best  endeavors*'  of  the  teacher,  that 
"  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth**  are 
among  the  daily  lessons  of  children  and  youth,  and  schools  will  be 
visited  more,  and  there  will  be  a  greater  interest  thrown  around  the 
examination-day. 

The  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  say :  '*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
resident  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  selectmen,  and  the  school  com- 
mittees in  the  several  towns,  to  exert  their  influence  and  use  their 
best  endeavors,  that  the  youth  of  their  towns  shall  regularly  attend  the 
schools  established  for  their  instruction.''  These  duties,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  are  too  oflen  neglected  ;  but  the  most  effectual  way  of  secur- 
ing the«keeping  of  this  part  of  the  law,  would  be  to  introduce  into 
the  schools,  and  make  prominent  there,  the  studies  enjoined  in  the 
other  sections  for  the  moral  culture  of  the  children  and  youth.    . 

5.  Such  schools  would  be  the  best  of  all  answers  to  the  argu« 
ment,  so  often  urged  in  favor  of  private  schools.  It  is  often  given 
as  a  reason  for  withdrawing  children,  and,  consequently,  interest 
from  the  public  school,  that  the  morals  and  deportment  of  the  scholars 
are  not  duly  cared  for  ;  that  the  proper  efforts  are  not  made  there  to 
counteract  the  vicious  tendencies  of  youth ;  and  that  the  children, 
instead  of  learning  "  good  behavior,"  learn  evil. 

Now,  a  school  kept  according  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  would 
remove  all  objections  of  this  nature,  and  concentrate  all  the  educa- 
tional interest  of  the  community  upon  the  public  schools.  Such 
schools  ^wiould  also  be  the  best  argument  which  could  be  urged  to 
secure  liberal  appropriations  for  schools  and  school -houses. 

Let  it  be  seen  that  district  schools  are  teachers  of  good  behavior ; 
that  those  who  attend  them  make  improvement  in  manners,  in  morals, 
in  all  that  makes  the  young  beloved  by  all  who  know  them,  and 
gives  promise  that  they  will  be  an  ornament  to  society  when  they 
come  to  adult  years,  and  our  schools  would  enlist  in  their  favor  the 
Christian  philanthropy  of  the  age. 

6.  The  theory  of  Massachusetts  schools,  fully  realized,  would 
also  be  the  best  argument  against  the  system  of  parish  schools. 
Such  common  schools  would  leave  but  little  to  be  desired  by  any  sect 
or  denomination  which  believes  in  the  Bible.  And  that  which  any 
sect  might  desire,  over  and  above  what  such  schools  would  do  for  a 
scholar,  might  be  attempted  by  other  means,  rather  than  to  organise  a 
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separate  system  of  parish  schools,  against  which  tkere  mre  obviously 
some  weighty  objections. 

But  if  common  schools  arc  merely  for  the  study  of  science,  the 
meagre  culture  they  afford,  the  temptation  to  which  they  expose 
child' en,  without  furnishing  an  antidote,  will  almost  compel  watchful 
Christian  parents  to  open  schools  in  the  shade  of  the  church,  where 
the  Bihle  shall  be  a  text-book,  and  where  its  principles  shall  be  applied 
to  the  present  wants  of  the  child,  and  enter  into  its  mental  growth  at 
a  purifying  and  life-giving  element. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  if  all  that  is  pleaded  for  were  taught  in 
schools,  they  would  become  objects  of  suspicion  as  sectarian  or  de- 
nominational, and  thus  teachers  become  embarrassed  in  their  work. 
By  no  means.  Nothing  is  asked  for  in  this  essay  but  what  tho 
school  laws  allow  and  require. 

The  law  of  Massachusetts  requires  the  "  daily  reading  of  some 
portion  of  the  Bible,  in  the  common  English  version,"  in  every  com- 
mon school  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  is  the  teachers  text-book 
In  morals.  And  teachers  of  good  common  sense  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  practically  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  laws  relating  to 
any  pirt  of  their  duty. 

The  Bible  is  the  great  store-house  of  principles  and  examples  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  in  every  virtue  required  by  the  statute 
to  be  taught  in  schools.  If  the  teacher  would  efTectually  cast  out 
the  evil  spirits  that  too  often  haunt  the  school-room,  he  must  do  it 
"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  morality  <  f  the  school  must  be 
based  upon  Scripture  truth,  or  it  will  not  be  reliable. 

Our  ablest  statesmen  and  teachers  have  no  fears  that  moral  and 
religious  instruction  will  make  schools  sectarian,  or  that  teachers 
will  be  embarrassed  in  reducing  to  practice  all  that  the  Massachu- 
setts theory  contemplates.  They  believe  schools  conducted  upon  this 
system  to  berpracticable.  They  believe  this  kind  of  instruction  greatly 
tf^ids  to  the  order  and  good  behavior  of  schools— that  it  is  essential  to 
the  symmetrical  development  of  the  child  -  that  without  it  the  school 
can  not  be  a  nursery  for  the  rearirig  of  good  citizens  for  a  free  republic. 

Says  Mr.  Webster,  "  The  Christian  religion,  its  general  principles, 
must  ever  be  regarded  among  us  as  the  foundation  of  civil  society. 
In  what  age,"  he  adds,  **  and  by  what  sect,  where,  when,  by  whom, 
has  religious  truth  been  excluded  from  the  education  of  youth  T** 
In  his  argument  in  the  Girard  College  case,  Mr.  Webster  cited  a 
report  of  a  law  case  in  England,  which  says,  "Courts  of  equity 
in  this  country  will  not  sanction  any  system  of  education  in  which 
religion  is  not  included.'' 

By  religious  instruction  in  our  Commonwealth,  it  is  not  meant 
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thai  the  scliool-rooni  shall  be  an  arena  of  theological  diecassion,  or 
that  denomi national  peculiarities  shall  be  made  topics  of  instruction. 
No  intelligent  Protestant  asks  for  this;  but  what  we  mean  is,  that 
the  cardinal  truths  and  comprehensive  precepts  of  the  Word  of  God 
shall  be  read  from  the  open  Bible — appealed  to  as  authority,  their 
beauty  and  excellency  pointed  out,  and  their  elevating  and  purifying 
influence  incorporated,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  the  every-day  in- 
struction and  life  of  the  school-room.  There  is  no  savor  of  secta- 
rianism in  this.  Such  instruction  our  best  educators  believe  to  be 
practicable. 

Says  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann  :  "  As  educators,  as  friends  and  sns- 
tainers  of  the  common  school  system,  our  great  duty  is  to  prepare 
these  living  and  intelligent  souls;  to  awaken  the  faculty  of  thought 
in  ail  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth;  to  impart  to  them  the 
greatest  practicable  amount  of  useful  knowledge  ;  to  cultivate  in  them 
a  sacred  regard  for  truth  ;  to  keep  them  unspotted  from  the  world — 
that  is,  uncontaroinated  from  its  vices  ;  to  train  them  up  to  the  love 
of  God  and  the  love  of  man  ;  to  make  the  perfect  example  of  Jesus 
Christ  lovely  in  their  eyes,  and  to  give  to  all  so  much  religious  in- 
struction as  is  compatible  with  the  rights  of  others  and  the  aims  of 
our  government." 

Tk0  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston,  speaking  of  the  moral 
wants  of  children,  and  the  neglect  of  many  parents,  remarks: 
**  Many  a  child  must  receive  at  school  his  first  notions  of  his  various 
duties  as  a  social  and  immortal  being.  True  education,  in  the  broad 
and  liberal  meaning  of  the  term,  includes  such  a  molding  of  the 
youthful  affections  and  impulses  as  will  bring  them  into  ready  obedi- 
ence to  the  voice  of  conscience  ;  and,  above  all,  such  religious  cul- 
ture as  will  imbue' the  mind  with  that  Christian  spirit  which  teaches 
us  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves." 

Let  me  fortify  my  position,  that  moral  and  religious  instruction 
in  schools  is  needed,  is  practicable,  and  is  not  sectarian,  by  an«ex- 
tract  from  the  Report  of  the  National  Convention  of  the  Friends  of 
Public  Education,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  a.  d.  1850. 

"  In  common  schools,"  says  the  report,  "  which  are  or  ought  to  be 
open  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  all  denominations,  there 
are  many  whsoe  religious  education  is  neglected  by  their  parents, 
and  who  will  grow  up  in  vice  and  irreligion  unless  they  secure  it 
from  the  common-school  teacher.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  children,  morally  as 
well  as  intellectually  ;  and  to  require  all  teachers  of  youth  to  train 
the  children  up  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  principles  of 
virtue  and  piety.     The  Bible  should  be  introduced  and  read  in  all 
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the  schools  in  our  land.  It  should  be  read  as  a  devotional  exercise, 
and  be  regarded  by  teachers  and  scholars  as  the  text-book  of  morals 
and  religion." 

"  We  would  not  recommend  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  course, 
but  that  the  teacher  select  from  day  to  day  the  chapter  to  be  read. 
He  may  select  a  portion  that  commends. honesty  or  veracity,  kind- 
ness or  obedience,  the  duty  of  prayer,  or  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath, 
or  the  necessity  of  confessing  our  faults,  or  of  repenting  of  our  sins. 
He  may  tell  them  why  he  selects  the  chapter  he  does,  and  may  add 
a  few  remarks  of  his  own,  or  mention  some  incident  that  will  illus- 
trate and  enforce  the  general  sentiment.  It  may  be  well  when  a 
pupil  has  violated  any  moral  principle,  to  read  to  the  school  a  few 
verses  from  the  Bible,  that  they  may  see  how  such  conduct  is  re- 
garded by  this  book.  We  believe  fully  in  the  necessity  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  ;  and  if  the  school  teacher  should  neglect 
it  entirely,  the  very  neglect  might  be  an  influence  on  the  minds  of 
many  children  against  religion.  If  the  teacher  is  loved  and  re- 
spected by  the  children,  and  gives  them  no  moral  instruction,  they 
may  conclude  that  it  is  because  he  thinks  it  unnecessary,  and  hence 
they  may  conclude  that  it  is  unnecessary." 

Now,  without  multiplying  these  quotations  from  reports  of  con- 
ventions, school  committees,  and  teachers  of  the  highest  standing, 
let  me  ask  teachers  in  Massachusetts  if  they  can  not  teach  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  without  offending  any  sect  or  denomination,  good 
behavior,  good  morals,  and  the  virtues  set  forth  in  our  laws  as  the 
basis  of  a  republican  commonwealth,  show  them  the  tendency  of  all 
the  virtues  to  **  promote  their  future  happiness,"  and  point  out  to 
them  the  "  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  ?" 

But  it  may  be  said  there  is  no  time  to  teach  good  behavior  in 
school ;  that  these  good  morals  and  good  principles  are  important ; 
but  the  teacher  has  no  more  time  than  is  barely  sufficient  to  go 
through  the  daily  recitations. 

Now,  if  this  objection  means  any  thing,  it  implies  that  geography 
and  arithmetic  are  of  more  importance  to  the  child  than  manners 
and  morals.  It  implies  that  so  much  instruction  must  be  given  in 
the  studies  which  discipline  and  furnish  the  intellect,  whatever  may 
become  of  the  child's  social  nature  and  conscience. 

This  objection  puts  the  intellect  above  the  heart,  which  is  a  great 
and  fearful  mistake  of  our  day.  Not  time  to  teach  school  according 
to  law !  Would  it  not  be  better  for  scholars,  for  parents,  for  the 
community,  if  scholars  should  not  go  so  far  in  the  school-books,  that 
their  manners,  and  habits,  and  moral  principles  should  be  cared  for 
during  their  school-days — days  of  the  rapid  formation  of  character  ? 
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Mmny  parents  are  prepared  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Salem,  expressed  by  their  school  committee,  who  say,  "  The 
sentiment  of  all  parties  is,  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  ought 
to  have  precedence  of  every  thing  else." 

There  is  a  similar  sentiment  strongly  expressed  in  the  letters  of 
John  Adams  and  his  wife,  to  their  son  John  Quincy  Adams,  when  a 
youth  pursuing  his  studies  away  from  home. 

His  mother  writes  to  him  in  1778 :  **  Dear  as  you  are  to  me,  I 
should  much  rather  you  should  have  found  your  grave  in  the  ocean 
you  have  crossed,  or  that  any  untimely  death  cross  you  in  your  in* 
fani  years,  than  see  you  an  immoral,  profligate,  or  graceless  child.** 

Four  years  after  this,  the  father  writes  to  him  thus  :  "  A  variety 
of  languages  will  do  you  no  harm,  unless  you  should  get  a  habit  of 
attending  more  to  words  than  things.  But,  my  dear  boy  !  above  all 
things,  preserve  your  innocence  and  a  pure  conscience.  Your 
morals  are  of  more  importance,  both  to  yourself  and  the  world,  than 
all  languages  and  all  sciences !  The  least  stain  upon  your  char- 
acter will  do  more  harm  to  your  happiness  than  all  accomplish- 
menta  will  do  it  good." 

This  was  the  early  training  of  the  "  Old  man  eloquent."  Again, 
we  are  oflen  told  that  the  moral  training  of  the  day  school  can  be 
dispensed  with,  because  children  attend  Sabbath  schools.  But  is  a 
half-hour's  instruction  once  a  week,  in  a  Sabbath  school,  during  the 
recess  between  the  morning  and  the  aflernoon  service — as  is  com- 
mon in  country  churches— enough  to  meet  the  moral  wants  of  the 
young  ?  Will  this  be  sufficient  to  correct  the  habits,  and  form  the 
principles  of  the  child  ?  What  is  the  Sabbath-school  eflfort,  though 
it  should  continue  an  hour,  or  through  two  sessions,  as  in  some 
schools,  to  counteract  the  influence  which  too  often  surrounds  chil- 
dren six  days  of  the  week,  and  often  during  a  great  part  of  the 
seventh  day  ? 

The  Sabbath-school  influence  is  valuable,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
it  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  the  restraining,  correcting,  elevating, 
and  purifying  influences  of  a  day  school  kept  as  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts require.  Besides,  many  children  and  youth  do  not  attend 
any  Sabbath  school. 

I  am  aware  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  the  public  tho 
impression,  that  almost  all  the  children  of  Massachusetts  are  mem- 
bers of  Sabbath  schools  ;  but  I  can  not  believe  this  is  true. 

In  a  Puritan  town  in  Berkshire  County,  having  ^ve  places  of 
worship,  including  the  Roman  Catholic,  upon  inquiry  it  is  found,  that 
less  than  four  hundred  children,  between  the  ages  of  Ave  and  fiiWen 
years,  are  members  of  all  the  Sabbath  schools.     Yet  in  this  town 
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ihere  are  about  a  thousand  children  between  five  and  fifteen  yeara 
of  age,  numbered  aH  scholars  to  draw  money  for  the  public  schools. 
It  will  be  safe,  therefore,  to  say  that  not  much  more  than  one  in 
three  of  all  the  children  in  that  town,  between  the  ages  of  five  aiid 
fifteen,  are  connected  wiih  any  Sabbath  school ;  and  many  who  are 
registered  as  Sabbath-school  scholars  are  very  irregular  in  their  at* 
tendance. 

Who  will  say  that  the  teaching  given  in  these  Sabbath  schools  is 
a  proper  substitute  for  the  moral  training  in  the  day  school  required 
by  law  ?  If  we  look  at  the  condition  of  many  families  in  every 
community,  we  shall  be  persuaded  that  we  can  not  look  to  ^em 
for  the  teaching  of  good  behavior  ;**  that  the  principles  of  "  piety, 
justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth"  will  n3ver  be  taught  there, 
either  by  precept. or  by  example. 

If  many  of  the  rising  generation  have  only  the  home  school  in 
which  to  learn  **  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  tem- 
perance, and  the  other  virtues,  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human 
society,"  we  have  reason  to  fear  they  will  never  take  their  first 
lesson  in  these  virtues.  Sad  is  it  to  think  how  many  are  taught 
evi4,  in  the  place  which  should  be  the  sanctuary  of  all  that  is 
good  ! 

To  make  our  public  schools,  then,  merely  seminaries  of  secular 
learning  without  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  part  contemplated 
by  law,  would  be  to  give  up  to  evil  influences,  unchecked,  a  large  part 
of  the  rising  generation  in  most  towns  of  this  Commonwealth,  espe* 
cially  in  cities  and  large  villages — places  which  are  centers  of 
political  power  and  moral  influence  for  good  or  for  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  all  our  schools  be  kept  according  to  law ; 
let  them  be  for  the  culture  of  the  whole  child,  social  and  moral,  as 
well  as  intellectual,  and  we  gain  a  numerous  and  able  corps  of 
teachers,  as  instructors  of  the  young  in  all  the  viKues  mentioned  in 
the  statute-book. 

Massachusetts  has  three  colleges,  with  able  professors  ;  more 
than  sixty  incorporated  academies,  many  of  them  of  the  highest 
character;  some  700  schools,  and  more  than  4,000  public  schools; 
which  makes  almost  5,000  schools  of  various  grades.  These  are 
taught  by  4,731  public-school  teachers.  Add  to  these  the  teach- 
ers of  the  academies  and  private  schools,  and  the  number  of  in* 
structors  of  youth  in  the  State  must  be  6,000. 

Now  if  this  army  of  teachers  all  had  the  right  idea  of  what  a 
school  should  be ;  if  they  all  understood  the  laws  under  which  they 
teach,  and  were  using  their  *'  best  endeavors"  to  teach  *'  good  be- 
havivr/'  the  principles  of  "  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for 
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> 
truth;  th«  lore  of  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolchce,  ^ 

aobriety,   frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and  tempf^rance,  and  all 

other  Tirtups  which  are  an  ornament  to  human  society,**  might  we  not 

ho(>e  to  see  the  alarming  prevalence  of  juvenile  barbarism  and  vice 

checked,  and  this  rising  tide  of  youthful  depravity,  which  threatens 

to  deluge  every  city  and  village,  rolled  back  1 

Can  six  thousand  gentlemen  and  ladies,  educated  and  refined 
and  virtuous,  associate  daily  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
children  and  youth,  and  not  exert  a  molding  influence  upon  their 
characters?  These  six  thousand,  in  the  language  of  the  law, 
**  shall  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities 
will  adroit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above- 
mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitu- 
tion, to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their 
future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of 
the  opposite  vices." 

Let  this  be  done  from  the  borders  of  the  sea  to  the  mountains  of 
Berkshire  ;  and  let  them  be  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  parents,  school  committees,  the  press,  and  the  pulpit ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  our  sons  will  "  grow  up  as  plants  in  their  youth,  and 
our  daughters  be  as  corner  stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace." 

Let  all  the  schools  of  our  wide-spread  country  be  brought  to  this 
basis,  and  kept  there,  and  as  we  look  down  the  vista  of  time,  and 
see  the  youth  of  our  schools  rising  up  to  take  our  places,  we  maj 
be  cheered  by  the  goodly  prospect,  and  may  hope,  that 

**  The  brightoflt  glories  of  tho  past 
Are  but  the  bow  of  Isia  cast 
Upon  the  cloud,  to  show 
How  fair  the  future  day  will  glow.*' 
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OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED. 

BT    HEY.     IHRAEL    W.     ANDREWS,   A.    M., 

rivsidcDt  uf  M«rl«tto  CoUnsr,  >Iarl«tU,  Ohio. 


In  education,  as  in  other  things,  projected  changes  often  originate 
from  the  mere  desire  of  change.  As  rotation  in  office  is  held  by 
some  to  be  a  cardinal  principle  in  politics,  that  one  who  has  enjoyed 
for  a  while  the  emoluments  of  office,  should  give  place  to  another, 
not  because  that  other  has  higher  qualifications,  but  because  offices 
are  for  the  good  of  the  people,  that  is,  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  in  their 
turn,  so,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  there  should  be  no  monopoly  given 
to  principles  or  systems.  An  educational  system  may  have  worked 
well,  and  there  may  be  no  probability  that  another,  which  is  proposed 
in  its  place,  will  prove  to  be  superior,  or  even  equal ;  still,  the  new 
one  must  have  a  chance.  The  old  one  has  been  in  use  long  enough, 
and  it  is  time  something  else  should  be  tried.  There  seems  to  be  a 
class  who  regard  themselves  as  professional  reformers.  It  is  their 
mission  to  re-form  :  give  a  new  shape  to  things  in  general.  There 
is  nothing  upon  which  they  are  not  ready  to  try  their  hand.  I  have 
sometimes  queried  how  these  reformers  would  deport  themselves  in 
a  world  fashioned  in  all  its  parts,  material,  intellectual,  social,  re* 
ligious,  just  according  to  their  wishes.  Every  thing  being  already 
perfect,  their  vocation  would  be  gone,  and  their  existence  would  be 
uncomfortable,  if  not  insupportable. 

There  are  two  ways  of  deciding  between  different  courses.  One 
is  by  actual  experiment.  Some  men  insist  that  nothing  shall  be  re- 
j<*cted  until  it  has  been  tried.  No  matter  how  much  one  course,  in 
education,  for  instance,  has  commended  itself  to  your  good  judg- 
ment, if  another  is  proposed  in  its  place,  you  must  give  it  a  trial. 
Otherwise  you  are  charged  with  bigotry,  and  opposition  to  all  im- 
provement. Of  course  where  such  views  prevail  there  can  bo  nc 
stability.  If  an  excellent  system  should  be  stumbled  on,  it  could  not 
be  retained.  Another  would  claim  a  trial,  and  another,  and  thus 
there  would  be  unceasing  fluctuations. 

The  other  view  supposes  that  we  hold  on  to  what  we  have,  until 
something  better  is  proposed  which,  at  least,  appears  to  be  better. 
Its  excellence,  if  it  has  excellence,  can  be  made  manifest.  We  will 
examine  all  proposed  improvements  and  adopt  whatever  will  bear  tho 
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ezaminatioB.  If  objectioas  are  Inroiight  to  existing  systems,  gire 
them  all  due  consideraiioii,  and  change  the  systems  if  ihe  objections 
are  so  weighty  as  to  require  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  latter  method,  I  propose  to  consider  two 
or  three  objections  that  are  urged  against  the  prevalent  system  of 
Collegiate  instruction. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  this  system  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  age.  In  one  respect  this  objection  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer. 
Who  is  authorized  to  speak  for  the  age,  and  tell  us  what  its  wants 
are  ?  To  substantiate  the  objection,  we  are  referred  to  the  small 
number  seeking  a  liberal  education.  How  many  names  must  be 
enrolled  on  our  catalogue,  how  many  graduates  must  come  forth 
from  our  Colleges  every  year,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  objection,  and 
show  that  Colleges  do  meet  the  wants  of  the  age  ?  Is  it  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  vote,  counting,  as  in  favor  of  Collegiate  education, 
only  those  who  actually  avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  opposed  to  it  ?  Shall  it  be  decided  by  the  rules 
of  trade,  where  demand  and  supply  regulate  each  other  ?  There  are 
some  States  of  the  Union  in  which  there  are  scarcely  any  that  can 
not  read  and  write,  and  others  where  the  number  of  such  is  large. 
Shall  we  infer,  becaiee  there  is  great  ignorance  in  a  particular 
locality,  that  schools  are  not^adapted  to  their  wants  ?  Is  the  failure 
in  the  lack  of  adaptation  of  the  schools,  or  in  the  indifference  of  the 
peo]de  ?  Are  the  people  always  the  best  judges  of  their  own  wants  ? 
Does  the  intelligent  community,  where  litmury  privileges  are  enjoyed 
to  the  greatest  degree  and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  really  need 
these  advantages,  more  than  an  ignorant  community,  who  care 
nothing  about  them  ?  '*  The  water  lily,"  says  Coleridge,  "  in  the 
midst  of  waters,  lifts  up  its  broad  leaves,  and  expands  its  petals  at 
the  first  pattering  of  the  shower,  and  rejoices  in  the  rain,  more  than 
the  parched  shrub  in  the  sandy  desert." 

This  objection  is  metoflenest  in  chance  conversation,  and  in  brief 
newspaper  paragraphs.  It  comes  when  those  who  urge  it  have  not 
time  or  space  to  tell  wherein  the  wants  of  the  age  are  not  Biet,  or 
what  the  particular  wants  are  which  the  prevalent  College  system 
does  not  meet.  Nothing  of  this  is  given ;  there  is  no  definiteness, 
but  OMrely  the  vaguest  assertions  ;  no  progress,  no  coming  up  to  the 
demands  of  the  times,  no  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  young  of  this 
active  and  enterprising  generation  ?  Now  the  tendency  of  svch 
articles  is  mischievous.  No  man  has  a  right  to  say  in  print,  te  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  readers,  readers,  many  of  Uiem,  accustomed 
to  have  faith  in  what  they  see  in  their  own  family  paper,  that  which 
he  does  not  know.    No  man  has  a  ri|^t  to  indite  paragrafhs  ior 
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newspapers  on  subjects  of  which  he  is  profoundly  ignorant.  There 
is  a  moral  responsibility  resting  on  writers  for  the  periodical  press, 
which  is  not  always  properly  felt.  I  am  not  an  opponent  of  diseus* 
sion.  Let  educational  topics  be  discussed  fully  and  freely,  and  let 
changes  be  made  whenever  they  can  be  shown  to  be  needed.  But  these 
meaningless  assertions  about  the  wants  of  the  age  are  not  discussion. 
They  are  not  penned  by  men  who  have  investigated  the  great  questions 
of  college  education.  They  occur  sometimes  in  the  random  paragraphs 
of  a  thoughtless  correspondent,  sometimes  in  the  oracular  dicta  of  <Hie 
of  that  class  of  editors,  who  must  enlighten  the  people  on  all  subjects. 

This  objection,  that  Colleges  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  age,  is 
too  vague  for  refutation.  It  may  be  urged  by  men  holding  precisely 
opposite  views.  Is  the  objection  brought  against  the  excess  of  clas- 
sical study,  or  the  deficiency  ?  Is  there  too  much  Mathematics,  or 
too  little  ?  Should  the  Natural  Sciences  receive  more  attention,  or . 
less  ?  Shall  the  Modem  Languages  be  retained,  or  thrown  out  t  - 
We  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  point  of  the  objection.  Since, 
then,  the  very  vagueness  of  the  objection  precludes  any  categorical 
ref^y  to  it,  we  may  meet  it  with  the  affirmation,  that  Colleges  do 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  times ;  that  for  the  end  which  they  pro* 
pose  to  accomplish,  the  system  of  instruction  now  pursued  is  better 
adapted  than  any  other  yet  devised ;  that  xke  time  of  the  student 
can  be  spent  more  profitably  in  this  way  than  in  any  other ;  that 
diligent  application  to  the  studies  prescribed  will  make  him  intel- 
lectually a  more  complete  man,  with  a  more,  symmetrical  devel<^ 
ment,  than  the  same  labor  according  to  any  other  system  which  the 
wisdom  of  man  has  yet  contrived. 

Another  objection  made  to  the  present  College  system  is,  that  it  is 
not  sufficiently  practical.  Much  time  is  affirmed  to  be  wasted  in 
studying  the  dead  languages  and  abstract  sciences  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  real  work  of  life,  while  many  subjects  of  great 
practical  importance  are  entirely  neglected.  How  oflen  is  it  said, 
that  the  schdar  who  can  describe  accurately  the  remotest  planet  in 
our  sdar  system,  can  not  give  the  names  or  the  number  of  Uie  bones 
in  his  own  hand.  Let  our  youth,  it  is  said,  give  their  first  attention 
to  these  matters  afifecting  so  intimately  their  own  interests,  and  afWr- 
ward  study  the  satellites  of  Uranus,  and  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  You  have 
heard  of  the  profound  view  of  education  involved  in  the  reply  which 
one  of  these  friends  of  practical  knowledge  made  to  an  acquaintance, 
who  inquired  whether  he  intended  to  teach  his  boy  Latin.  '*  No,  I 
shall  teach  him  something  better  than  Latin,  I  shall  teach  him  to 
slMve  iritb  cc4d  water."    If  the  study  of  the  classic  tongues  has 
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fifflen  into  comparatfre  neglect,  behold  here  the  c&ose.  It  is  bareljr 
possible,  now  (hat  the  tonsorial  art  itself  is  falling  into  disuse,  that 
the  Latin  may  yet  be  saved. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  eagerness  to  rescue  a  favorite  stiidy 
from  fancied  neglect,  such  comparisons  are  indulged  in  by  those  whose 
education  would  lead  us  to  expect  better  things.  **  University  pro* 
fi^ssors,"  says  one,  "  know  how  to  take  care  of  the  solar  system,  but 
do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  their  own  systems.  I  once  knew,** 
he  continues,  '*  a  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  in  an  Amerfcan  College,  who 
dioked  himself  to  death  at  a  dinner  party,  with  an  tmdivided  piece 
of  mntton.''  All  this  is  gravely  put  forth  in  an  argument  for  increased 
attention  to  Physiology.  Let  us  then  give  up  our  Algebra,  and  As* 
trdnomy,  and  Rhetoric,  and  inquire  into  the  proper  proportions  of  t 
piece  of  meat  which  can  be  swallowed  without  our  incurring  the  haaani 
of  being  choked  to  death !  Banish  primers  and  speiling-books  from 
the  primary  schools,  and  have  our  little  folks  taught,  not  how  to 
read  and  spell,  but  how  to  eat !  Substitute  Physiology  for  Qram- 
mar,  Physiology  for  Arithmetic,  and  Physiology  for  every  thing. 
Study  the  physical  laws  of  the  human  body,  and  you  wiH  find  the 
sttmmum  bonum  of  lifd.  According  to  one  class  of  progressives,  total 
depravity  consists  in  the  physical  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to ;  the 
consumptions,  the  fevers,  the  dyspepsia  which  do  so  abound ;  the 
great  sin  of  the  age  is  in  being  sick  ;  and  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to 
find  out  the  laws  of  health,  and  get  well. 

Physiology  should  certainly  have  a  place  in  a  system  of  Educap 
tion.  In  all  our  Ccrfleges  it  receives  its  proportionate  share  of  at* 
tention.  If  the  race  is  deteriorating  in  physical  vigor,  if  there  is 
less  of  firmi  health  than  in  former  days,  is  it  owing  to  the  want  of 
Physiological  knowledge  ?  Do  the  students  in  our  Medical  College* 
show  themselves  more  shy  of  the  noxiops  weed  than  other  young 
men  !  Did  our  forefathers  understand  better  than  we  the  ill  effects 
of  breathing  vititated  air,  or  have  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
ventilation  ? 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  combat  the  views  of  education 
set  forth  in  such  objections  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  study,  as  I  • 
have  quoted.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  objection  that  CoUegee 
are  not  practical.  The  course  pursued  in  them  is  that  which  will, 
in  the  end,  enable  the  student  to  acquire  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  practical  knowledge,  and  render  that  knowledge  of  the  highest  ser- 
vice to  him.  An  ignorant  parent  is  unwilling  that  hift  child  shoiM 
understand  English  Grammar,  because,  forsooth,  it  is  not  practicat' 
Make  education  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which  will  be  pr«o* 
ttcaOy  useful,  and  you  know  not  where  to  beghi,  or  whete*  to  slo|i. 
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The  true  theory  is  thus  stated  by  the  lamented  Dr.  Arnold.  <'  Thb 
fsTorite  notion  of  filling  boys  with  useful  information,  is  likely  to  be 
productive  of  great  mischief.  It  is  a  caricature  of  the  principles  of 
the  inductire  philosc^y,  which,  while  it  taught  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  never  imagined  that  this  knowledge  was  of  itself 
equivalent  to  wisdom.  Now,  it  is  not  so  much  our  object  to  give 
students  '  useful  information,'  as  to  facilitate  their  gaining  it  here- 
after for  themselves,  and  to  enable  them  to  turn  it  to  account  when 
gained."  Experience  shows  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  a  hberal 
education.  After  the  student  has  been  well  drilled  in  the  classics 
and  mathematics,  other  studies  become  mere  pastime.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  North  American  Review,  referring  to  those  who  have 
attained  distinction  at  the  English  Universities,  *'  A  broad  and  deep 
foundation  has  been  laid,  and  the  superstructure  rises  easily  and 
without  effort.  Long  accustomed  to  severe  application  and  vigorous 
mental  elSbrt,  well  disciplined  in  the  intellectual  gymnastics  which 
the  experience  of  centuries  has  approved  a'b  the  only  firm  basis  of  a 
liberal  and  thorough  education,  minor  difficulties  vanish  before  them, 
and  lighter  studies  become  a  mere  amusement.  A  modern  language 
is  acquired  as  the  diversion  of  a  few  idle  hours  ;  and  the  several  de- 
partments of  natural  and  moral  science  only  open  a  field  for  pleasant 
excursions  and  gratify  a  liberal  curiosity." 

I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  third  objection,  which  has  refer- 
ence not  so  much  to  the  subjects  of  study  as  to  the  mode.  The  ob- 
jection is,  that  aU  are  required  to  study  the  eame  branehee,  and  in  the- 
same  order,  without  regard  to  their  capacities,  their  tastes,  or  their 
probable  pursuits  in  life.  The  objectors  would  have  all  the  studies 
optional,  permitting  every  student  to  make  his  own  selection.  No 
complaint  is  made  of  any  particular  branch  now  included  in  the  Col- 
lege course ;  all  should  be  retained,  and  more  added,  but  a  student 
Aould  not  be  required  to  study  any  for  which  he  has  a  disinclina- 
tion, or  any  which  he  may  deem  not  well  adapted  to  his  mental  con- 
stitution, or  any  which  he  may  regard  as  having  no  immediate  bear- 
ing upon  his  expected  pursuit  in  life.  This  objection,  unlike  the 
o&ers  which  I  have  mentioned,  has  the  merit  of  definiteness.  It  is 
uifeelUgible  and  tangible ;  and  as  much  importance  is  attached  to  it 
by  those  who  make  it,  and  as  it  is  urged  with  great  frequency  and 
akwdent  ateal,  I  propose  to  give  it  a  careful  consideration. 

What  is  (be  nature  of  a  College  ?  what,  as  an  educational  institu- 
taoUt  does  it  propose  to  do  !  Does  it  belong  to  the  class  of  general 
or  profssaional  schools  ?  Plainly,  it  is  the  object  of  a  College  to 
CMspftete  the  work  of  general  education.  It  is  the  highest  on  the 
UsI  of  noo«pro<espional  schools.    It  is  not  intended  to  prepare  young 
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I  for  any  one  dopartment  of  efibrt  in  preference  to  others,  but  to 
frepare  them  alike  for  all.  And  the  studies  prescribed  hare  refer- 
eace  to  no  one  profession  as  distinct  from  others.  Considered  as  a 
literary  institotion,  a  College  is  not  designed  for  those  who  Hiay  ez«> 
pect  to  become  clergymen,  any  more  than  for  those  who  propose  is 
becooM  farmers,  or  merchants,  or  physicians.  As  in  onr  lower 
•chools,  all  the  pnpils  study  the  same  branches,  in  the  same  orders 
so  in  Colleges,  aU  pursue  the  same  course.  And  the  reasons  are 
ttie  same  in  the  two  cases.  It  is  because  the  iatelligeBce  and  wi»> 
^k>m  of  ages  has  marked  out  certain  departments  of  study,  as  better 
adapted  than  any  others  to  discipline  and  develop  the  int^leetual 
faculties.  As  in  all  good  schools  we  find  the  same  leading  branches 
taught,  so  in  Colleges,  the  great  studies  are  ever  the  same.  All  this 
class  of  non-professional  institutions,  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
College,  regard  the  pupil  simply  as  a  human  being.  He  is  endowed 
with  faculties  which  are  to  be  cultivated.  In  the  possession  of  these 
one  child  is  like  another,  like  all  others.  All  have  them,  and  there- 
fere  all  need  to  be  educated.  Professional  schools  have  a  difierent 
end  in  view.  They  respect  the  occupation,  the  profession  of  the 
future  man,  and  they  educate  acoordin^y.  The  one  class  provides 
culture  for  man,  as  man ;  the  other  educates  him  as  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  a  farmer. 

The  College,  then,  has  the  same  end  in  view  as  each  of  the  difier- 
ent  departments  of  our  graded  schools.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the 
#ourse  commenced  years  before  in  the  most  elementary  departmeni; 
The  cidture  it  gives  may  be  more  essential  to  certain  occupations 
than  to  others,  but  it  is  because  these  require  a  higher  culture.  In 
this  it  is  not  peculiar.  The  same  thing  is  true  through  every  stafs 
of  the  educational  process.  A  particular  branch  is  studied,  not  so 
mnch  for  its  adaptation  to  one  profession  or  occupation  in  distinctioa 
from  others,  as  for  its  adaptation  to  all  professions  and  occupations. 
The  study  is  needful  for  the  development  of  the  faculties  with  which 
we  have  been  endowed,  and  is  therefore  independent  of  the  particu- 
lar pursuit  which  may  be  afterward  chosen. 

If  this  view  of  the  nature  of  a  College,  considered  as  a  literary 
institution,  be  correct,  it  furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient  reply  to  one 
part  of  the  objection  we  are  now  considering,  viz«,  that  Colleges  do 
not  adapt  their  courses  of  study  to  the  particular  future  oeeupaiisms 
of  the  different  students.  This  they  do  not  profess  to  do.  Were 
they  to  do  it,  they  might  be  Universities  perhaps,  but  they  would 
cease  to  be  Colleges.  They  would  no  longer  belong  to  the  class  of 
institutions  for  general  education,  but  would  become  professionaL 

The  objection  has  reference  also  to  the  disregard  paid  to  the 
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itf0t$s  of  stiideids.  Here,  too,  it  might  he  deemed  a  sufficient  answer 
!•  m^f  ibat,  as  the  studies  of  a  College  course  are  not  professional 
hut  geoeFal,  they  should  be  pursued  without  regard  to  natural  pref- 
erences. They  are  intended  to  develop  the  whole  man ;  to  prepare 
Ma  to  enter,  at  a  later  stage,  upon  his  professional  studies  with  the 
bighest  prospect  of  success.  If  the  taste,  or  preference,  or  caprice 
of  the  student  should  be  consulted,  and  he  be  allowed  to  select  his 
•wn  studies,  from  how  extended  a  catalogue  shall  he  m^e  his 
Amoe  l  Will  it  not  be  as  much  compulsion  to  require  him,  to  se- 
lect from  six,  eight,  or  ten,  as  to  leave  him  no  option  in  the  case. 
If  we  were  to  give  the  largest  liberty,  we  might  have  as  jnany 
classes  as  students. 

But  suppose  his  tastes  have  been  consulted,  will  the  work  of  edu- 
cation go  on  any  foster,  will  the  discipline  he  receives  be  more  thor- 
4iagh  or  complete  t  All  experience  is  against  it.  £ven  if  his  pre^ 
eteace  should  be  such  as  his  afler-life  would  confirm,  the  develop- 
ment wonld  be  partial  and  incomplete.  The  faculties  already  the 
^strongest.  Would  be  made  stronger  by  increased  activity,  while  those 
weak  by  nature,  would  grow  weaker  by  inaction. 

In  truth,  however,  those  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
Collegiate  education,  can  hardly  be  deemed  the  best  judges  of  their 
mental  peculiarities.  Their  powers  are  as  yet  all  untried.  They 
know  not  their  own  strength  or  weakness,  much  less  where  it  is  to 
be  found.  How  often  does  it  happen  that  men  fall  into  the  niche 
which  Providence  has  apparently  designed  for  them,  only  after  r#> 
peated  trials  and  repeated  failures.  I  can  not  but  thiok  that  parents 
cften  are  guilty  of  a  great  wrong  to  their  children,  in  permitting  them 
to  follow  their  own  inclinations  in  respect  to  education,  for  fear  of 
doing  violence  to  their  native  tastes.  Many  a  man  of  brilliant 
powers,  as  he  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  sphere  to 
which  his  inclinations  and  his  peculiar  characteristics  seem  to  call 
bim,  finds  himself  all  unprepared,  because  his  parents,  consulting  his 
whims  and  boyish  aversion  to  study,  rather  than  his  best  interest^, 
suffered  him  to  grow  up  to  manhood  without  culture  or  development. 
Ignorant  as  we  all  are  of  the  future,  and  living  in  a  land  where  the 
humblest  child  may  be  hereafter  called  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  highest  civil  office,  where  opportunities  of  exerting  a  wide  influ- 
enoe,  and  affecting  the  opinions  and  welfare  of  myriads  of  men,  are 
afforded  as  in  no  other  country  on  the  globe,  should  not  the  wise  pa- 
rent watch  with  untiring  care  the  educational  period  of  his  child, 
securing  to  him  those  advatages,  which,  while  they  will  incapacitate 
him  for  none,  will  furnish  the  best  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the 
Ughest  station  ? 
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'Bat  it  is  said  the  present  College  system  disregards  also  tbe  r«- 
paeiHes  of  students.  The  course  of  study  in  a  well-regulated  Col- 
lege is  arranged  with  reference  to  students  of  average  ability.  One 
possiessing  ordinary  talent,  with  industry,  can  pass  along  reputably. 
In  all  this  a  College  is  like  any  other  educational  institution,  whether 
general  or  professional.  Our  Theological  Seminaries  do  not  have 
one  coarse  of  study  for  those  of  unusual  intellectual  strengU),  and 
another  for  those  who  are  less  gifted.  The  same  work  is  assigned 
to  all.  Nor  is  it  true  that  there  is  in  this  way  a  loss  of  time  to  auch 
as  possess  more  Uian  ordinary  ability.  While  others  may  do  rep- 
utably, these  may  attain  a  high  standard  of  excellence ;  they  may 
make  themselves  familiar  with  many  things  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
jects of  study,  which,  though  not  absolutely  necessary  to  a  repu- 
table standing,  go  to  make  up  high  scholarship.  There  is  always 
enough  to  occupy  the  highest  talent,  and  the  best  scholar  is  the  one 
least  likely  to  complain  of  an  insufficiency  of  work. 

Those  who  object  to  the  fixed  course  of  study,  would  have  each 
student  at  liberty  to  study  what  he  pleases.  This,  they  claim, 
would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  present  system.  The  ob- 
jection is  based  on  the  disregard  now  paid  to  the  tastes,  capacities, 
and  expected  pursuits  of  the  student.  But  would  all  these  be  se- 
cured under  the  optional  system?  Would  it  not  happen  quite  as 
often  as  otherwise,  that  the  tastes  would  incline  one  way,  and  the 
capacity  in  the  opposite  ?  That  either  of  these  and  the  intended 
occupation  would  as  often  be  found  opposing,  as  aiding  each  other  ? 
Guided  by  his  taste,  the  student  makes  the  selection,  and  starts  off 
with  much  zeal ;  but  by-and-by  capacity  breaks  down,  and  he  must 
select  again.  Taste,  too,  when  distance  no  longer  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view,  may  by  degrees  be  changed  into  disgust ;  or  the 
future  occupation  may  be  exchanged  for  another.  With  all  these 
contingencies,  is  it  probable  tiiat  the  optional  system  would  secure 
for  the  great  body  of  young  men  a  better  education  than  the  present 
system  ? 

That  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  are  not  the  best  judges  of  what 
will  benefit  them,  is  practically  admitted  by  those  who  oppose  the 
fixed  course,  since  they  require  the  selection  to  be  made  from  a  small 
number  of  branches.  Why  confine  the  choice  to  a  few  ?  It  is 
proposed  to  allow  each  student  to  pursue  as  many  studies  as  he  can. 
The  indolent  will  of  course  take  as  few  as  possible,  and  the  ambi- 
tious will  most  likely  attempt  too  many.  If  the  ordinary  work  of 
four  years  is  attempted  to  be  accomplished  in  three  or  two,  the 
probability  is,  that  the  intense  application  necessary  to  success,  will 
prove  seriously  detrimental  to  Uie  health  of  the  student.    The  vol- 
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untary  sy^m  is  thus  not  well  adapted  either  to  those  disposed  to  be 
idle,  or  to  the  very  ambitious. 

The  voluntary  system  is  objectionable  also  because  of  its  tendency 
lo  hegttuneertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  It  is  according  lo 
the  experience  of  all  who  are  familiar  with  College  life,  that  theve 
is  no  greater  obstacle  to  the  student's  progress,  than  uncertainty  as 
to  his  course.  The  mind  needs  to  be  quiet,  free  from  uneasiness,  in 
order  that  study  may  be  prosecuted  to  the  best  advantage.  If  a  st«- 
dent  is  balancing  between  remaining  where  he  is,  and  going  tt  an- 
other institution,  if  he  is  hesitating  whether  he  had  better  continue 
his  studies,  or  abandon  College  and  betake  himself  to  something  else, 
he  is,  for  the  time,  unfitted  for  his  work.  So  also  if  he  is  uncertain 
whether  he  has  made  the  wisest  selection  of  studies,  he  will  be  un* 
easy  and  restless,  and  incapable  of  applying  himself  vigorously  to 
his  books.  In  an  institution  conducted  on  the  voluntary  system,  this 
will  be  the  tendency.  The  students  are  all  the  while  experimenting 
with  particular  studies.  They  enter  upon  them,  not  with  the  fixed 
purpose  to  prosecute  them,  but  to  see  whether  they  like  them.  They 
study  them,  not  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  subjects,  but  to 
note  the  efiect  produced  on  themselves,  whether  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable, whether  pleasant  or  the  opposite.  They  are  all  the  while 
putting  to  themselves  the  question.  Would  not  another  branch  be  bet- 
ter for  me  than  this,  or  should  I  not  study  it  with  more  satisfaction  ? 

Besides  this  uncertainty,  which,  as  long  as  it  continues,  must  be  a 
constant  hindrance,  there  would  be,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  a  little 
actual  change  of  branches.  A  particular  study  is  found  on  trial  to  be 
more  difficult  or  less  interesting  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  it  is 
laid  aside  for  another.  Not  prosecuted  far  enough  to  serve  any  pur- 
pose, the  time  devoted  to  it  has  been  wasted.  The  second  may 
prove  as  difiicult  or  as  uninteresting  as  the  first,  and  if  so,  will  be 
abandoned  with  more  readiness.  It  will  need  but  a  few  trials  of  this 
kind  to  fill  the  student  with  disgust  for  all  study,  and  cause  his  lit- 
erary course  to  end  prematurely. 

If  the  student  is  permitted  to  choose  his  studies,  he  will  most 
likely  decide  to  commence  with  some  which  should  be  postponed  to 
,  the  last.  In  the  College  course,  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  branches  of  study.  It  is  desirable  that 
they  should  succeed  each  other  in  a  natural  order.  If  tiken  in  thia 
order,  they  are  not  only  mastered  in  less  time,  but  the  efifect  of  them, 
as  a  whole,  is  much  more  complete  and  permanent.  The  apprentice 
is  required  to  learn  certain  things  before  others ;  otherwise  he  will 
fail  of  becoming  an  accomplished  workman.  Method  is  no  leas 
requisite  in  the  halls  of  study  than  in  the  shop  of  the  artisan.    There 
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are  aeitain  studies  among  those  usually  pursued  in  Colleges,  if  nidi, 
while  apparently  not  difficult,  yet  require  for  their  successful  prose- 
cution considerable  maturity  of  mind ;  and  they  are,  for  this  reason, 
placed  at  a  late  period  of  the  course.  This  class  of  studies, ^under 
the  voluntary  system,  would  be  likely  to  be  taken  at  an  early  stage 
in  preference  to  others,  seemingly  more  repulsive.  The  effect 
would  be,  that  while  the  student  would  not  reap  from  them  the  full 
benefit,  which,  taken  at  the  proper  time,  they  should  have  secured 
to  him,  his  repugnance  to  other  branches  will  be  increased,  and  the 
probability  of  his  ever  entering  upon  them,  greatly  diminished. 

These  are  all  serious  objections  to  the  optional  system.  They 
would  lead  us  to  expect  both  that  the  great  body  of  the  students  in  such 
institutions  would  accomplish  less  in  a  given  timCf  and  that  the  time 
devoted  to  study  would  he  less  than  in  Colleges  where  a  course  of  study 
was  prescribed.  What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  time  devoted  to 
study  ?  I  give  such  as  I  have.  There  have  recently  appeared  in 
one  of  the  New  York  journals,  some  elaborate  letters  touching  the 
University  of  Virginia.  The  writer  seems  familiar  with  the  history 
and  operations  of  the  institution,  and  evidently  writes  with  the  pur^ 
pose  of  showing  that  it  is  at  least  equal  to  any  literary  institution 
in  the  country.  And  the  great  distinctive  feature  of  the  University 
to  which  this  excellence  is  attributed,  is  the  absence  of  a  College 
curriculum.     The  students  are  allowed  to  select  their  studies. 

According  to  this  writer,  there  have  been  for  five  years  past,  on 
an  average,  about  two  hundred  students  in  that  institution,  pursuing 
College  studies.  In  most  Colleges,  as  there  are  four  classes,  the 
number  of  graduates  in  a  year  are  about  as  one  in  four  or  five  of  the 
whole  number  in  attendance.  Putting  the  ratio  as  one  to  five,  which 
is  low  enough,  the  University  of  Virginia  should  have  graduated 
forty  students  each  year,  on  the  average.  But  the  actual  number  in 
these  five  several  years  was  six,  six,  four,  two,  none :  in  all,  eighteen 
in  five  years,  instead  of  two  hundred.  So  that  of  a  given  number 
commencing  the  course,  where  one  would  complete  it  at  that  Uni* 
versity,  eleven  would  complete  it  at  Yale,  or  Williams,  or  Dartmouth. 

The  statement  shows  in  the  clearest  light  that  the  voluntary  sys^ 
tern  fails  utterly  to  keep  students  at  the  institution  long  enough  to 
secure  its  full  advantages.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  result 
is  just  what  we  might  expect,  that  the  students  keep  dropping  off, 
leaving  scarcely  any  to  graduate. 

I  must  not  omit  to  state,  that  the  writer  gives  these  very  facts  in 
his  first  letter,  to  substantiate  his  afiHrmation  that  there  is  much  moro 
thoroughness  in  the  instruction,  and  rigor  in  the  examinations,  there 
than  elsewhere.     But  subsequent  reflection  convinced  him  that  they 
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were  rather  awkward  facts  ;  that  in  truth  their  tendency  was,  to  iwe 
his  own  expression,  **  to  throw  considerable  suspicion  on  the  educft* 
tional  benefits  of  the  institution.*^  And  his  second  letter,  theref<Mre, 
is  mainly  occupied  in  attempting  to  accomit  for  the  students  of  that 
Unirersity  remaining  there  so  short  a  time. 

Look  at  another  statement,  showing  the  same  fact  in  another  light 

In  1851,  163  students  entered  the  College  department.  On  the 
catalogue  of  1852,  there  are  only  85  students  of  the  second  year. 
Half  have  already  lefl.  The  next  catalogue  shows  only  30  in  the 
third  year.  So  that  within  less  than  three  years,  163  students  have 
dwindled  to  30.  And,  of  these  30,  only  4  graduated,  if  I  understand 
the  statement  Precisely  the  ratio,  in  our  best  Colleges,  of  gradu- 
ates to  those  that  enter  at  the  beginning  of -the  course  I  do  not 
know.  In  Marietta,  taking  the  whole  time  of  its  existence,  it  is  as 
77  to  100. 

It  may  be  said,  that  many  do  not  expect  to  graduate,  that  is,  take 
a  degree.  That  may  account  in  part  for  the  small  number  receiving 
degrees,  but  it  does  not  for  the  diminishing  number  of  students  in 
jniccessive  years.  The  statistics  of  the  separate  departments  show 
ibe  same  thing.  The  number  of  those  who  complete  any  one  study 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  those  who  commence  it.  Each  year,  large 
Bumbers  commence*  the  Modem.  Languages.  Thus  far  not  one  has 
pursued  the  study  far  enough  to  secure  a  diploma  in  it  It  will  not 
do  to  say  it  is  because  the  examinations  are  so  thorough,  for  that 
would  call  in  question,  not  merely  the  wisdom,  but  the  practical  judg- 
jnent  of  those  who  manage  the  institution,  in  establishing  a  standard 
of  excellence  which  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  reach.  In  reality, 
the  failure  is  not  in  this.  The  standard  may  be  high  enough,  though 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  higher  than  at  other  institutions ;  but  un« 
der  the  voluntary  system,  the  Faculty,  however  able,  can  not  keep 
the  students  together.  The  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  system 
itself.  It  has  inherent  defects,  which  will  prevent  any  institution 
that  adopts  it  from  ever  accomplishing  the  great  end  of  a  College. 

It  is  hardly  worth  our  while  to  spend  much  time  upon  another 
statement  which  the  advocates  of  the  open  or  optional  system  urge 
with  no  little  vehemence.  It  is  that  the  tendency  of  the  present 
system  is  to  make  superficial  scholars,  and  that  this  evil  would  be 
remedied  by  the  optional  system.  It  has  been  urged  that ''  too  many 
studies  are  crowded  into  Uie  four-years'  course  for  the  student  to  be- 
come a  proficient  in  any.  But  if  he  were  allowed  to  select  his 
studies,  he  might  perfect  himself  in  time  in  all.  His  time  is  not 
limited,  and  he  can  remain,  not  merely  four  years  at  the  institution, 
but  six  or  eight  i^  ^^  chooses."    That  more  could  be  learned  in  six 
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or  eight  yean  than  in  four,  is  obvious  enough ;  but  will  the  student 
remain  that  time  ?  Will  he  stay  even  four  ?  The  writer  of  the 
elaborate  defense  of  the  S3r8tem  as  pursued  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, admits  that  the  average  time  which  the  students  spend  there, 
is  a  year  and  a  half.  With  this  stubborn  fact  before  us,  which  is, 
however,  just  what  we  might  have  expected,  the  question  of  thor- 
oughness  need  not  be  argued.  Until  the  time  of  attendance  at  the 
institution  shall  exceed  a  year  and  a  half,  the  claim  of  the  advocates 
of  the  optional  system,  that  it  will  make  more  thorough  scholars  than 
the  usual  system,  must  pass  for  nothing. 

There  is  another  element  of  difference  to  which  I  can  not  fbrbeaf 
an  allusion.  Where  students  are  divided  into  sections,  pursuing  in- 
dependent  courses  of  study,  there  is  no  bond  of  union  between  the 
difierent  sections.  As  in  Universities  where  there  are  Liaw  and 
Medical  departments,  there  is  little  intercourse  between  the  members 
'  of  these  two  schools,  so  in  a  College  conducted  in  this  mode,  there 
is  no  fellow  feeling  pervading  the  whole  number.  The  esprit  de 
corps,  which  has  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  onr 
Colleges,  is  wanting.  There  is  no  common  pulse.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  a  amtmunity.  In  such  soil.  Literary  Societies  do  not  flourish, 
and  how  important  a  part  these  perform  in  the  work  of  general  cul- 
lore  is  known  to  us  all.  They  furnish  a  strong  yet  healthful  stimo- 
Ins  to  eflbrt,  and  in  that  direction  in  which  results  are  the  more  oh- 
▼ious  to,  and  better  appreciated  by,  the  community  in  genera],  than 
in  any  other. 

In  a  College  where  all  are  pursuing  the  same  studies  and  in  the 
•ame  order,  there  is  opportunity  for  the  operation  of  sympaUiy.  The 
members  of  a  class  have  common  interests  and  a  common  feeling. 
And  each  class  is  linked  to  those  which  have  preceded  it,  as  well  as 
to  those  which  are  to  follow  it.  The  classes  are  not  walking  in  par- 
allel paths,  with  no  points  of  contact,  but  are  all  pursuing  the  same 
path.  The  difierence  is  one  of  succession.  The  Juniors  of  one 
year  will  be  the  Seniors  of  the  next.  But  if  a  student  recites  with 
one  class  in  one  branch,  and  with  another  in  a  second,  and  with  still 
another  in  a  third,  he  belongs  nowhere.  He  has  no  home.  And  if 
the  whole  number  recite  thus  miscellaneously,  there  can  be  no 
classes.     It  is  a  mere  conglomerate,  a  crowd. 

Look  at  it  how  we  may,  I  can  not  find  a  single  advantage  which 
this  much-lauded  optional  system  has  over  the  other,  while  its  dis- 
advantages in  many  respects  are  most  obvious.  For  the  great  end 
ibr  which  our  American  Colleges  have  been  estaUished,  it  is  en- 
tirely inadequate.  In  theory  it  will  not  bear  examination,  and  in 
practice  it  has  proved  a  failure. 
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Of  the  early  state  of  Music,  aside  from  Church  History,  it  is  not 
safe,  perhaps,  to  say  much  with  certainty.  A  composer  and  co- 
temporaneous  editor,  Mr.  F.,  of  New  York,  who  has  taken  great 
pains  to  derive  from  heathen  and  secular  sources  all  that  is  agree- 
able in  Church  Music,  had  performed,  about  three  years  since,  a 
Chinese  chant,  for  which  he  claimed  a  very  high  antiquity.  The 
chant  in  question  was  certainly  marked  in  character,  and  produced 
a  favorable  impression  upon  his  audience.  But  when  it  is  remem* 
bered  that  all  forms  of  music  which  existed  before  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era  are  shrouded  in  the  greatest  obscurity, 
simply  because  no  distinct  musical  language  was  then  in  existence, 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  credit  to  the  authenticity  of  any  written  mu- 
sical  forms  outside  of  a  Christian  civilization.  This  doubt  gains 
weight  when  the  chant  in  question  is  compared  with  the  Chinese 
Music  of  the  present  day,  which,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  ab- 
rupt and  irregular  forms  of  melody,  without  harmony,  technically 
speaking,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  instruments  producing 
an  appalling  effect.  The  Celestial  Empire,  according  to  a  late 
traveler,  being  "  an  excellent  country  to  leave,**  let  us  look  at  coun- 
tries farther  west. 

Modem  travelers  have  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  in 
Egypt,  sculptured  designs  and  paintings  of  various  musical  instru- 
ments, and  particularly  the  harp,  which  are  claimed  to  be  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Moses.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  fables  and 
mythologies  ^  .•*ch  th*  v^eks,  as  well  as  their  use  of  musical  instru- 
ments, are  eik*s^vehemence Egypt.  "  Pythagoras  is  known  to  have 
acquired  his  knowledge^f  Music  and  astronomy  in  Egypt  and 
Chaldea,  and  though  later  Greeks  disputed  bis  ideas  concerning 
these  sciences,  modern  investigations  have  demonstrated  them  to  be 
true  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  He  claimed  that  the  air  was 
the  vehicle  of  sound,  and  that  the  agitation  of  that  element,  occa* 
sioned  by  a  similar  action  in  ihe  parts  of  the  sounding  body,  was 
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its  cause.  That  the  ribrations  of  a  string  or  other  sonoroos  bodjr, 
\mng  commanicated  to  the  air,  affected  the  auditory  nenres  with  the 
sensation  of  sound ;  and  this  sound  was  acute  or  grave  (high  or 
low)  in  proportion  as  the  vibrations  were  quick  or  slow.  This 
theory  of  the  great  philosopher  is  true  ;  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  modem  sjrstem  of  musical  harmony,  and  makes  Music  an  object 
of  the  intellect  as  well  as  of  the  senses.'**  Further  remarkable 
influences  upon  the  early  state  of  Greece  may  be  named  in  con- 
nection with  Cadmus,  who  went  from  PhoBoicia  into  Greece  about 
1000  B.  c.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  imagines  that  the  emigration  of  Ph(B* 
nicians  and  Syrians  was  occasioned  by  the  conquests  of  David. 
''These  people,"  says  he,  "fleeing  from  Zidon  and  from  David, 
come,  under  the  conduct  of  Cadmus  and  other  captains,  into  Asia 
Minor,  Greece  and  Lybia,  and  introduce  letters,  music,  poetry, 
metals,  and  their  fabrication,  and  other  arts,  sciences,  and  customs 
of  the  PhoBnicians." 

Dr.  Bumey  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  marriage  of  Cadmus 
to  Harmonia,  by  profession  a  player  on  the  flute.  "  Their  wedding 
was  the  first  hymeneal  festival  which  the  gods  deigned  to  honor 
with  their  presence.  Ceres,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  the 
brother  of  the  bride,  presented  com  to  the  newly-married  couple ; 
Mercury  brought  his  lyre  ;  Minerva  her  buckler,  her  vail,  and  her 
fiote  ;  Electra,  the  mother  of  the  bride,  celebrated  there  the  myste- 
ries  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  had  the  orgies  danced 
to  the  sounds  of  horns  and  cymbals.  Apollo,  at  the  same  feast, 
played  on  the  lyre,  the  muses  accompanied  him  with  their  flutes, 
and  all  the  other  divinities  ratified  the  nuptials  with  acclamations 
of  delight." 

To  this  early  and  divinely-honored  union  of  letters  and  Music 
in  Greece  must  be  attributed  those  wonderful  eflects,  incorrectly 
said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  wrought  by  Music  alone.  Mu- 
sical sounds,  when  wedded  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  could  and  did 
quell  a  sedition  at  Sparta.  Musical  sounds,  when  wedded  to  the 
odes  of  Pindar,  could  and  did  infuse  new  life  int^  a  nation.  It  is 
not  to  be  marveled  at,  therefore,  that  Plat^»-^*  ^^  °®  ^e  deplored 
the  changes  in  Music  which  took  place  jl*o©oj»«^yi  ^  ^cause  they 
believed  those  changes  aflected  the  Cdiistltution  of  the  State, 
Surely,  if  laws  were  more  cheerfully  obeyed,  crime  more  thoroughly 
prevented,  and  society  made  more  happy  by  Music,  connected  as  it 
thea  was,  so  intimately  with  letters,  he  was  worse  than  agrarian,  he 
was  a  madman  who  should  dare  to  propose  innovations.    But  the 
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iaiiov^attons  prospered.  *'  Mnsic,  which  among  the  early  Oreeki- 
wae  timply poetry  sung^  afterward  became  a  distinci  art;  the  cfao* 
mees,  which,  till  now,  had  governed  the  melody  of  the  lyrist  and  flute- 
I^ayer,  became  subordinate  to  both.  Philosophers  in  vain  exclaimed 
against  these  novelties,  which,  tiiey  thought,  would  min  the  morals  ^ 
the  people,  who,  as  they  are  never  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  pleasures 
of  the  senses  to  those  of  the  understanding,  heard  these  changes  in 
music  with  rapture,  and  encouraged  the  authors  of  them.  This  spe- 
cies of  Music,  therefore,  soon  passed  from  the  games  to  the  stage, 
seizing  there  upon  the  principal  parts  of  the  drama,  and  from  being 
the  humble  companion  of  poetry,  became  her  sovereign.  It  is  stated 
%s  an  evidence  of  degeneracy,  that  the  flute-players  did  not  play  to 
the  chorus,  but  the  chorus  sang  to  the  flute-players."* 

The  year  365  b.  c.  marks  an  era  in  Roman  Music  by  its  adapta> 
tion  to  theatrical  amusements,  "  But  in  music,  as  well  as  in  other 
art«,  the  genius  of  Greece  led  Httle  for  Rome  to  do  but  admire  and 
imitate.  The  ancient  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  musical 
notation,  musical  instruments,  and  musical  performance,  both  Tocal 
and  instrumental,  from  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

Great  obscurity,  however,  involves  the  state  of  Music  among  tho 
ancient  Romans.  Almost  all  the  best  musicians  of  Rome  seem  to 
have  been  foreigners.  Some  writers  insist  that  the  ancient  Romans 
had  the  merit  of  simplifying  the  Greek  musical  notation  by  employ- ' 
ing  in  its  stead  the  first  fifteen  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  But 
this  is  disproved  by  what  remains  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  Roman 
writers  upon  music ;  for,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Greek  musical  characters  were  still  in  use,  as  has 
already  been  stated."!  Of  this  portion  of  musical  history,  a  quaint, 
old  English  writer^  observes :  "  But  as  to  the  Greek  music  planted 
in  the  Latin  Empire,  it  is  no  wonder  it  fell,  when  thp  empire  itself 
could  not  stand,  but  was  whelmed  by  deluges  of  barbarous  nations, 
who  became  possessors  of  Italy  and  the  neighboring  territories,  and 
even  of  Rome  itself.  And  in  this  disorder  of  nations,  the  Latin  lan- 
guage lost  its  idiom,  and  from  a  vernacular  speech  became  anti- 
quarian or  classic,  and  the  Gothic  dialects  prevailed  ;  and  then  what 
roust  become  of  all  the  prosodies  and  poetries  on  which  the  music 
of  former  times  had  depended  ?  Whenever  peace  returns,  arts  will 
revive,  as  poetry,  for  instance,  but  in  a  new  form  and  dress  ;  for  in 
Provence  a  new  sort  of  versifying  was  invented,  and  from  thence 
brdught  into  Italy,  and  the  manner,  that  is,  rhymes  and  stanzas,  not 
only  settled  there,  but  spread  all  over  Europe."    This  **  new  sort  of 
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TeBttfyiHg"  has  reference  to  the  poetry  and  music  of  the  Troaba« 
dours.  "  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  other  Tuscan  poets,  enriched  botb 
their  language  and  fancy  from  the  productions  of  the  Troubadours. 
Daridg  nearly  two  centuries  after  Guide's  arrangement  of  the  Time 
Table,  in  the  eleventh  century,  no  remnants  or  records  of  secular 
music  can  be  found  except  those  of  the  Troubadours.*^  And  though 
in  the  simple  tunes  which  have  been  preserved  of  these  bards,  no 
time  is  marked,  and  but  little  variety  of  notation  appears,  yet  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  in  them  germs  of  the  future  melodies,  as  well 
as  poetry,  of  France  and  Italy.  Their  vocal  music  was  generally 
accompanied  with  ihexviol,  an  instrument  supposed  to  be  of  Gothic 
origin.  This  instrument,  somewhat  changed  in  form,  now  varies  in 
size  and  capacity,  from  the  double  bass  up  to  the  first  violin  ;  birt 
fbat  which  is  now  called  the  violoncello  is  nearest  the  original  form 
and  size,  while  the  use  of  the  bow  dates  considerably  later  than  the 
time  of  the  Troubadours.  A  beautiful  style  of  secular  music  sue- 
ceeding  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Troubadours  is  the  madrigal,  which 
combines  the  simple  forms  of  melody  common  among  those  wander- 
ing singers,  with  the  strength  of  harmony  which  had  been  devel- 
oped in  the  music  of  the  church.  In  looking  at  the  music  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  one  is  struck  with  the  simi- 
larity of  the  harmonic  treatment,  in  comparing  secular  with  sacred 
music.  The  melody  of  the  former  is  more  light  and  pla3rful,  but  in 
keeping  with  the  generally  innocent  and  pastoral  character  of  the 
words.  The  birth-place  of  this  charming  music  is  Italy  (the  birth- 
place, indeed,  of  all  forms  of  music  at  present  in  use),  and  it  was 
also  cultivated  longer  there  than  in  England.  "  In  the  latter  conn- 
try  it  had  a  brief  but  brilliant  reign  from  1588  to  1632;"!  but  it 
was  in  most  excellent  poetic  company.  Englishmen  are  justly 
proud  of  this  portion  of  their  musical  history,  and  well  they  may  be, 
for  the  names  of  William  Bird,  Thomas  Morley,  and  Orlando  Gib- 
bons deserve  honorable  mention  as  musicians  by  the  side  of  those 
great  literary  lights,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Ben  Jonson.  Prop- 
erly to  render  the  madrigal,  but  eight  or  sixteen  well-trained  voices 
are  required,  without  accompaniment  of  instruments. 

By  the  side  of  the  madrigal  came  into  general  favor  musical 
draooas,  called  Oratorios  and  Masks.  The  former  have  been  devel- 
(^|»ed,  until  the  oratorio,  or  sacred  musical  drama,  standing,  as  it  does, 
midway  between  the  church  and  the  world,  deservedly  ranks  as  the 
moet  solemn,  truthful,  and  effective  music  for  exhibition  now  known. 
Maskfli  at  a  later  date,  assumed  the  name  of  the  Opera,  or  profane 
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musical  drama.  Both  of  these  kinds  of  music  have  been  cultivate^ 
hy  distinguished  masters,  who  have  sought  to  retain  and  combine  in 
them  those  different  movements  which  had  previously  been  in  use, 
viz.,  the  overture,  the  recitative,  the  aria,  the  plain  song,  whether  in 
80I0,  duet,  trio,  quartet,  quintet,  sextet,  septet,  octet,  or  chorus. 
Every  variety  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  that  genius  could  invent, 
or  talent  employ,  appears  in  both.  But,  while  the  Oratorio  has  re- 
tained many  of  the  strict  harmonic  forms  of  Church  Music,  the 
Opera  now  almost  exclusively  employs  the  free,  the  freest  of  the 
free  forms  of  music — forms  upon  which  their  authors  expend  about 
as  much  thought  as  do  novelists  depicting  the  fashionable  affectations 
of  a  past  or  present  age,  or  gourmands  contemplating  a  choice  array 
of  sumptuous  fare  and  wines  of  irreproachable  brands.  The  dif- 
ference must  also  be  remembered— and  it  is  a  difference  similar  to 
that  pointed  out  by  the  sages  of  Greece  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago — namely,  that  the  profane  musical  drama  dishonors 
poetry  and  makes  it  the  slave  of  weak,  effervescing  strains  of  mel- 
ody ;  while  with  the  strictest  forms  of  Music,  the  Cantata  and  Ora- 
torio, in  their  legitimate  and  best  estate,  delight  so  to  blend  the 
musical  with  the  poetic  idea,  that  the  strength  of  that  idea  shall  con- 
sist in  its  directly  honoring  God  and  virtue,  and  truly  elevating  man. 
Observe,  also,  how  the  Opera  constantly  uses  the  dazzling  influ- 
ences of  Music,  costume,  and  scenery,  the  more  glaringly  to  exhibit 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  mankind.  And  very  clever  and  religiously 
disposed  persons  partially  defend  the  moral  of  this  thing  by  saying 
that,  out  of  Italy,  at  least,  the  words  are  not  generally  understood, 
and  are  therefore  harmless.  A  lady  of  New  York,  whose  husband 
was  a  member  of  a  Christian  church,  and  patron  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
had  a  favorite  daughter  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  a 
good  ear  for  music,  which  she  gratified  by  frequent  attendance  at 
the  Opera  in  company  with  her  parents.  Innocent  and  really  unob- 
jectionable plots  like  those  of  La  Somnambula,  Child  of  the  Regi- 
ment, and  Cinderella  had  no  attraction  for  her  eye.  Nothing  of  less 
tragic  interest  than  Semiramis,  Norma,  or  Lucrezia  Borgia  could 
satisfy  the  intense  longings  of  her  musical  nature.  Lucrezia  was 
an  especial  favorite  with  her,  and  the  death-scene  in  it  produced 
ashy  paleness  and  a  cold  sweat.  Her  mother  watched  this  gn>w- 
ing  attachment,  but  suspected  nothing.  The  fond  parent's  conster- 
nation may  be  imagined,  as  she  was  suddenly  called  up  stairs,  one 
day,  to  find  her  loved  one  stretched  upon  the  floor  of  her  chamber, 
suffering  the  keenest  agony  from  what  both  mother  and  daughter 
supposed,  at  the  time,  was  the  broken  back  of  the  latter,  who  had 
been  practicing,  it  seems,  not  simply  vocal  melodies,  but  the  more 
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dnunatic  part  of  the  death-scene  in  (he  alyle  of  Parodi  in 
Lncresia.  The  unpracticed  novice  had  arranged  the  pillows  in  a 
manner  tenderly  to  ward  off  the  stunning  effect  of  a  fall  at  full 
length ;  but,  losing  her  balance,  she  fell  (sad  discipline !)  against 
the  projection  scroll  of  an  ugly  bureau  that  stood  right  in  the  way ! 
This  mother  soon  afterward  acknowledged  that  *'  words,"  even  the 
words  of  an  Italian  Opera,  "  are  things." 

But  the  errors  of  the  Opera  are  not  those  of  music  so  much  as  of 
the  drama  itself,  which,  ever  since  its  decline  in  Greece,  has  been, 
with  rare  exceptions,  the  foe  of  virtue.  Handel,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
saw  that  music  was  degraded  by  the  infamous  association ;  that, 
even  in  his  day,  the  plots  of  the  Italian  Opera  had  become  a  by- 
word and  a  hissing  among  the  sturdy  and  religious  Anglo-Saxons. 
This  great  and  conscientious  musician  soon  indulged  in  splendid 
imaginings  of  reform.  Like  almost  every  great  idea  in  human  im- 
provement, his  was  at  first  neglected.  The  Italians  then,  as  now, 
bad  the  courtly  musical  ear,  and  they  did  not  forget  to  vent  their 
scandal  in  private  against  him,  while  in  public  they  offered  all  the 
resources  which  their  beautiful  language,  impassioned  acting,  and 
highly-trained  voices  could  secure  in  favor  of  victory.  They  were 
successful,  and  Handel  was  driven  from  the  field  of  the  Opera.  But 
his  was  a  defeat  that  ultimately  insured  him  a  victory  far  more 
noble  than  theirs  in  every  respect  Turning  from  the  obscene  li- 
bretti of  the  Opera,  he  selected  subjects  from  the  Bible,  such  as 
Israel  in  Egypt,  Deborah,  Samson,  Solomon,  Judas  Macabeus,  and 
others.  The  crowning  work  of  his  life,  his  immortal  Messiah,  was 
a  failure  at  its  first  representation  in  London — that  is,  if  a  lean  au- 
dience  signify  failure.  He  went  to  Dublin,  and  there  met  with  the 
success  which  was  so  eminently  his  due,  but  which  had  been  denied 
him  in  the  great  metropolis.  He  returned  to  London,  and  afterward . 
experienced  the  most  substantial  proofs  of  profound  appreciation,  not 
less  by  the  royal  family  and  nobility  than  by  those  more  touchy 
judges,  the  musicians  themselves.  All  vied  in  extending  him  a  re* 
gard  amounting  almost  to  veneration  while  he  lived,  and  English  mm- 
sicians  and  amateurs  have  ever  since  been  making  amends  for  their 
original  neglect.  It  is  not  only  in  his  selection  of  subjects  thai 
Handel  demonstrated  the  elevation  of  his  character  and  genius  above 
the  crowd  of  inferior  musicians  who  hooted  at  hira  when  he  first 
commenced  the  work  of  reform,  but  his  masterly  musical  treatmeat 
is  in  unexceptionable  religious  keeping  with  those  subjects,  and  has 
extracted  from  later  masters  the  tribute  of  unqualified  praise.  Hsjrdn 
called  him  '*  the  musical  father  of  us  all ;"  Mozart  delighted,  char- 
acteristically, to  honor  him  by  writing  new  instrumental  accompana* 
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ments  to  his  Messiah ;  Beethoven  said  he  was  "  the  greatest  of 
musicians  ;**  Mendelssohn,  as  is  evident  from  his  works  has  heen  his 
most  devoted  modern  student;  and  succeeding  musicians  will  be 
quick  to  recognize  his  fame  and  worth. 

Time  fails  to  allow  a  special  ipention  of  national  music,  by  which 
is  meant  patriotic,  political,  marine,  and  social  ballads.  All  of  theee 
exert  a  well-known  influence  upon  men,  but  perhaps  in  no  country 
with  more  power  than  in  Scotland.  The  old  Scottish  scale  is  not 
perfect,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  tones  and  semitones  at  pres- 
ent in  use  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  this  imperfection  accounts  for 
a  certain  rugged  quaintness  which  marks  most  of  the  old  Scottish 
ballads.  Their  melodies  generally  proceed  playfully  in  thirds,  which 
is  the  secret  of  their  sweetness  ;  thirds  bf^ing  intervals  whijh  are 
sweeter  in  themselves  than  most  other  intervals ;  thirds  being  in- 
tervals  also,  which,  more  quickly  than  other  intervals,  determine 
the  key  one  is  singing  in.  That  too-much  neglected  minor  scale  is 
also  freely  employed  in  the  Scottish  music.  "  John  Anderson,  my 
Jo**  may  he  named  as  a  beautiful  model,  musical  as  well  as  poetical 
(the  words  are  by  Burns),  of  the  nice  combination  of  both  modes  now 
in  use,  the  major  and  minor ;  but  in  which  the  minor  predominates, 

since  the  beginning  and  ending  are  in  the  minor  mode. 

•        ••••••••• 

It  was  hinted,  in  a  former  part  of  these  remarks,  that  the  minister 
of  Christ  might  cultivate  his  voice  when  young,  in  order  the  more 
fully  to  bind  his  people  together  in  pleisant  cords  of  religious  and 
social  union.  But  this  may  not  be  generally  done  till  certain  relig- 
ious prejudices  are  abolished,  and  the  study  of  music  he  carried  into 
the  schools.  The  Rev.  Mr.  R.,  at  present  of  Richmond,  Va.,  stated, 
in  an  address  delivered  a  few  years  since  in  New  York,  that  in  the 
seminary  where  he  studied  theology,  it  was  considered  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  institution  an  indication  of  weakness  and  worldly  feeling 
if  a  student  was  fond  of  music ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty,  therefore, 
that  he  could,  even  to  the  small  extent  of  sinking  with  a  few  friends 
in  his  own  room,  indulge  in  his  fondness  for  this  beautiful  art  So, 
if  the  faculties  of  Theological  Seminaries  object,  can  we  hope  for 
success  among  the  masters  of  district  schools  ?  We  can,  and  the 
cheering  change  has  already  taken  place.  The  Boston  Common 
Schools  have  now  enjoyed  good  elementary  musical  instruction  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  result  is  fairly  seen  in  an  appre- 
ciation of  music  which  justly  places  her,  in  this  respect,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  all  other  American  cities.  New  York,  in  the  mean  time, 
has  suflTered  by  reason  of  the  religious  prejudices  hinted  at,  but  is 
now  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  a  well-directed  musical  influ- 
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•nee  upon  her  youthful  minds.  The  movement  will  eooti  iell  piiir- 
erfally  upon  all  the  ward  schools  in  the  city  ;  and  there  ie  no  good 
reason  why  the  example  should  not  be  followed  by  the  schooU  in 
every  city  and  town  of  the  State.  The  College  and  Theokgi«al 
Seminary  would,  in  speedy  course  of  time,  be  supplied  with  its  ca- 
pable teacher,  if  the  reform  be  commenced  at  the  primary  depart- 
ments of  education.  The  old  objection,  want  of  ear,  can  not  now 
be  urged.  The  piano  or  melodeon,  being  properly  tuned,  do-  act 
leave  any  excuse  to  the  teacher  ;  for  if  he  can  but  touch  the  key 
indicating  the  tone  he  wants,  the  rest  may  be  done  by  word  of 
mouth  and  the  use  of  the  blackboard.  Doubtless,  in  the  absenee 
of  a  few  serious  obstacles  which  now  stand  in  the  way,  the  time  is 
coming  when,  among  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  an  ability  to 
teach  music,  as  well  as  his  moiher  tongue,  will  be  strenuously  re- 
quired by  the  examining  committees.  Is  it  still  deemed  a  superfluity  ? 
Bui  fresh  air  was  formerly  thought  to  be  so.  Well  remembered  is 
the  country  school-house,  fiflc en  feet  by  twenty,  where,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  forty  little  prisoners,  including  myself,  were  cooped  up 
together  for  seven  long  hours  un  a  winter's  day  !  VViih  what  ardent 
longing  our  young  limbs  ached  to  escape  the  boy-carved  writing- 
desks  and  benches  to  enjoy  the  cool  and  bracing  air  outaida ! 
Snow- balling  was  then  an  art,  and  forms  were  sculptured  from  the 
frozen  element  that,  to  our  young  eyes  challenged  a  respect  and 
scrutiny  not  since  accorded  to  Prosarpines  and  Greek  Slaves ! 
And  when  the  master's  rap  on  the  window  announced  the  termina- 
tion of  our  too  short  respite,  'twas  with  a  sorry  look  that  we  returned 
to  "  Daboll's  Arithmetic,"  the  "  English  Reader,"  "  Webster's  Spell- 
ing-Book,  and  waUt  of  air !  Thanks  to  the  humane  efforts  of  an 
observing  few,  a  remedy  for  these  defects  of  school-rooms  has  been 
supplied.  And  since  schools  are  often  required  to  do  the  parents' 
part,  perhaps  the  next  grand  movement  toward  physical  reform  will 
be  a  more  plentiful  and  ttrorongh  use  of  cold  water ! 

To  return  :  no  one  can  read,  with  impartiality.  Dr.  Rush's  great 
work  on  the  human  voice,  without  being  convinced  that  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  lungs  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  schools ;  aiid  we 
are  not  led,  in  this  matter,  to  the  bare  statement  of  the  exceJDeace 
of  a  theory.  ^  .1 

Says  the  Hon.  C.  P.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the 
strength  of  statistics  carefully  preserred  by  him  for  the  past  ten 
years,  "In  those  public  schools  of  Brooklyn  where  music  has 
been  faithfully  taught,  a  clear  reduction  from  preceding  years  of  one 
tiiird  in  the  number  of  pulmonar)*^  complaints  has  been  the  restuit.'* 
Take  Uds  fact  in  connection  with  the  power  which  tAmW'-kaat 
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when  wadded  to  words  of  tiie  right  sort,  in  impressing  moral  trulh 
upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  it  should  be  looked  upon,  not  merely  as  an  accomplisb- 
iMat,  but  as  one  regCklar  and  essential  branch  of  a  Christian  Edu- 
cation. 

Philanthropists,  also,  are  beginning  to  make  Music  more  directly 
vseftd  in  the  reclamation  of  the  vicious.  In  a  communication  from 
that  truly  Christian  and  noble  woman,  Lady  Noel  Byron,  to  the 
Rer.  Mr.  Pease,  Superintendent  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  In- 
dustry in  New  York,  she  inquired  for  the  secret  of  his  success  in 
bringing  human  beings  from  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  to  a 
state  of  comparative  usefulness  and  respectability  in  society.  Mr. 
Pease  replied,  that,  after  first  feeding  and  clothing  a  poor  mortal,  he 
tried  to  find  out  if  there  were  one  fact  in  life  upon  which  the  suf- 
ferer could  dwell  with  joy ;  and,  to  get  at  this,  no  means  that  he 
had  employed  had  been  so  successful  as  Music.  After  he  had  fed 
and  clothed,  and  found  out  this  other  way  to  the  heart,  prayer  and 
flie  reading  of  God's  Word  stood  a  better  chance  of  being  properly 
received.  Mr.  Pease  might  have  added,  that  it  was  Mrs.  Pease 
who  exerted  this  musical  power  with  success,  since  he  lays  no 
claim  to  personal  influence  in  this  department  of  his  noble  reform. 

Sitting  at  the  piano,  one  day,  while  at  that  institution,  and  play- 
ing the  old  song,  '*  Come  tell  me,  blue-eyed  Mary"  to  the  three 
hundred  little  rescued  ones  before  me,  whose  eyes  shone  like  so 
many  diamonds,  and  whose  souls  drank  in  melody  as  greedily  as 
their  little  throats  swallowed  the  soup  which  the  good  man  daily 
gave  them,  I  turned  suddenly,  and  observed  at  my  elbow  a  com- 
paratively young  woman,  in  whose  half-averted  face  were  yet  to  be 
traced  some  remains  of  conscience.  *'  Oh  !  sir,"  said  she,  *'  I  am 
glad  to  hear  your  music,  for  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  other  days.  I 
once  had  a  home  ;"  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  was 
silent.  I  was  glad  to  hear  even  this  much,  for  I  was  convinced 
that  there  was  still  a  prospect  of  her  return  to  hope  and  brighter 
days.  And  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  allusion  to  home,  too  ;  for  here, 
indeed,  should  Tones  first  be  Consecrated.  Back,  back  to  the  past 
flew  my  thoughts,  when  my  mother,  blessed  be  her  memory !  first 
laoght  me  the  words  and  music  of  that  good  old  evening  hymn  : 

*'  Glery  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night, 
For  all  the  bloesings  of  the  light." 

Again  I  stood  by  the  bedside  of  my  aged  father,  whose  mind,  sb'p- 
fkng  over  the  experience  of  mature  age  and  early  manhood,  went  a 
aiaging  4he  songs  of  his  yonth.     Could  I  fail  to  remember,  also,  the 
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example  of  a  brother  whose  love  of  letters  and  music  gaye  me  aQ  that 
I  have  of  fortune  in  the  world  ?  Coutd  I  fail  to  remember  a  sisbur 
who  was  the  angel  of  Music  to  my  later  years  t  Or  a  beloveS 
little  one,  not  long  since  passed  away,  but  who  lived  long  enonj^ 
io  sing  three  or  four  notes  of  a  melody  that  now  sounds  in  mine 
ear  aa  the  musical  whisper  of  a  cherub  on  etemity^s  shore  t  Oh ! 
when  I  remember  these,  I  feel  that  Music  is  indeed  a  vital  power," 
and  that,  next  to  the  blessing  of  my  God  and  Saviour,  my  soul,  as  it 
leaves  these  earthly  scenes,  will  most  delight  to  hear  the  voices  of 
Ike  loved  ones  gone  before. 


LIST  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  LATIN  VERBAL  ROOTS  iODM 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANeUAQB. 

BT     lOSIAK     W.      GIBBS,     I.X..D., 
ft  III  Mil  «r  SMKSd  Utontw*  te  T«l«  Ooll«c«. 


Hant  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  from  not 
comparing  English  words  with  Latin,  fail  to  derive  the  full  advaa-  ' 
tage  of  their  knowledge.     To  such,  the  following  list  of  Latin  verbal 
roots  found  in  the  English  language  may  be  of  service. 

When  the  root  existed  previously  in  the  language  under  a  Teu- 
tonic form,  such  fact  is  noticed.  '^    , 

1.  r.  oc,  'to  be  sharp,*  in  lEcid,  acescent    Compare  Teutimic' 

2.  r.  o^, '  to  drive,  do,*  in  og^nt,  og^le. 

3.  r.  ^, '  to  nourish,*  in  aZiment,  oiimony. 

4.  r.  ang^  *  to  choke,  vex,*  in  onger^  anguish. 

5.  r.  cp^  *  to  reach,  join,*  in  apt. 

6.  r.  bat,  *  to  strike,*  in  bate,  to  lessen  ;  a^a^e ;  com^o^.     Comp. 
Teut.  r.  bat  or  but,  in  beat ;  bat ;  bate,  contention 

7.  r.  bib,  *  to  drink,*  in  bib,  bibhet^  imbibe. 

8.  r.  ^,  'to  steep,*  in  im^ice.     Comp.  Teut.  r.  buk^  in  $uci,~to 
steep  in  lye. 

9.  r.  buU, '  to  bubble  up,'  in  ebulli\Xon. 

10.  r.  ead,  *  to  fall,*  in  cadeni,  cacfucous 

11.  r.  can, '  to  sing,*  in  canorous.     Comp.  Teut.  r.  ban,  in  A«i|. 

12.  T.cand^  'to  set  on  fire,*  in  ineend,  candeni,  candid^  ean^r. 
Comp.  Teut.  r.  kind,  in  kindie. 

13.  r.  c^, '  to  take,*  in  capable,  ca/»aciou8. 
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14.  r.  eofji,  *  to  plack,'  in  carp,  carper. 

15.  r.  €edf  *  to  go,  yield,*  in  cede,  accede^  nucceed.     Comp.  TeuL 
quii. 

16.  r.  erif  *  to  impel/  in  celerity ,  excel. 

17.  R.  e«i, '  to  hide,*  in  conceal,  cell.    Comp.  Teat.  r.  hel ;  in  Old 
Eng.  k$U,  to  bide. 

18.  r.  ere,  *to  separate,*  in  excrement,  recrement.     Comp.  Tout. 


19.  r.  c%d%  'to  cut,*  in  decide,  fmtrictVfe.     Comp.  Tent.  1oAe^ 
«20.  r.  eing,  *  to  gird,'  in  ctngle,  eurctngle. 

21.  r.  elam, '  to  cry  out,*  in  clamor. 

22.  r.  elaud,  *  to  shut,*  in  claudeni.     Comp.  Teut.  hid. 

23.  r.  e«c,  *  to  cook,*  in  coction.     Comp.  Teut.  r.  bak  in  hake^ 
heaek. 

34.  r.  €0lf  'to  cultivate,*  in  colonist,  ruric^Zist. 

25.  r.  eoflif  '  to  trim  ;*  in  Old  Eng.  compt,  neat.    Comp.  Teut 


26.  r.  enp, '  to  crack,*  in  decr^it,  discrepant. 

27.  r.  cub, '  to  tie,*  in  cu^it,  ct/^ation,  concubine. 

28.  r.  cur,  *  to  run,*  in  current,  concur,  recur.     Comp.  Teut.  r. 
kur  in  kurrj. 

29.  r.  d, '  to  give,*  in  command,  demand,  vend. 

30.  r.  42, '  to  put,*  in  add,  abscond. 

31.  r.  ilac,  *  to  fit,*  in  decent.     Comp.  Teut.  doughty. 

32.  r.  die,  *  to  show,  say,*  in  dtcacity,  dtction,  maledicent.    Comp. 
Teut.  leocA. 

83.  r.  disc,  *  to  learn,*  in  disciple,  dtVcipline. 

34.  r.  doc, '  to  teach,'  in  docible,  docile. 

35.  r.  du, '  to  go,  to  put  on,*  in  endue,  indue. 

36.  r.  due, '  to  lead,  draw/  in  deduce,  induce.     Comp.  Teut  tug. 
37*  r*  dulg, '  to  be  tender,'  in  indulge. 

38.  r.  #d, '  to  eat,*  m  edible,  edacity.     Comp.  Teut.  eat 

39.  r.  em, '  to  take,  buy,*  in  redeem,  redeiviption. 

40.  r.yac,  'to  make,'  in  facile,  deface,  ef/ace. 

41.  r.fal,  'to  stumble,  deceive,'  in /a//ible,  ya/ZaciQus.     Compw 
Teut/iitf,/iia. 

42.  r.  fend, '  to  strike,*  in  defend,  offend. 

43.  r.y»r, 'to  bring,'  in  confer,  refer,  femcious.     Comp.  Te«t 
Mr. 

44.  r.  ferv, '  to  be  hot,*  in  fervent,  fervor,  effervesce., 

45.  r./d, '  to  split,'  in  bifid,  d'lffind. 

46.  r.  fid,*  to  trust,*  in  con^de. 

47.  T.  fig,*  to  fasten,'  infix,  ajjifat. 
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66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
meat. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
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fig, '  to  form,'  in  figure^  fyvMuL 

fleet, '  to  bend/  in  de/fee/,  inj^el,  refUei. 

flig, '  to  strike/  in  afj^ict,  coii/7»e/.     Comp.  Tent./^y. 

fluj  <to  flow/  in^ttent,^tfid.     Comp.  Tent.  flow. 

fed,  *  to  dig/  injfodieni. 

'fragf  *  to  break/  in  fragile,    Ck>mp.  Tout.  ^riM^. 
.frie,  •  to  rub/  inyWction. 

firig,  *  to  be  cold/  in/n^td,yl^rific. 
^frig,  *  *®  roast,'  in/rtca88ee,/rjf. 
'frug,  •  to  use/  infrugsiL     Comp.  Teut.  div^JL 

yii, '  to  be/  inyiiture.     Comp.  Teut.  be. 
.fud,  *  to  pour  out,'  in  re/kDj,yii8ion. 
'fug, '  ^  flee/  inyu^ciouSy/ti^tire. 
./oZc, '  to  prop/  inyii^ment,/tilcrum. 
./tfijg', '  to  shine/  in  /iii(g-ent,/tfi{g'id,  e^lge.    Comp.  Tent 

fund, '  to  lay  the  foundation,'  inyiifiJament,ybiiii^. 
ger,  *  to  bear/  in  lani^frous,  vicegerent,  sug^ext,  gestare. 
kend,  'to  take/  in  appreAeni,  comprei^«iu2.     Comp.  Teut 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 
64. 
65. 
(orehend,  obsolete. 


jac,  *  to  cast/  in  /oculate. 

jug,  *  to  join/  in  con/ti^l,  jotn.    Comp.  Teat.  ^ke. 
'.juv,  *  to  aid/  intad/uvant 

lab,  *  to  lick/  in  lambeui,  labitii.     Comp.  Teut  lap. 

lab,  *  to  slide/  in  ^ent,  Iabe(y. 

lac, '  to  allure/  in  al/tcient,  debate.     Comp.  Tent  lilt. 

lav, '  to  wash/  in  lave,  iaoatory,  lover. 
.  Ifg, '  to  gather,  read/  in  legible,  legend.    Comp.  Teut  kt^. 

lie,  *  to  leave/  in  reZtct,  de/tnquent  ^ 

Ztc, '  to  be  lawful/  in  lieit,  license. 

If^, '  to  bind/  in  /future. 

lid,  *  to  strike/  in  collule,  eliJe. 

lu,  *  to  wash/  in  abluent 

luc, '  to  shine/  in  lucent      Comp.  Teut  lights  look 

lud, '  to  play/  in  allude,  delu<^. 

man,  *  to  stay/  in  permanent,  remain. 

mand,  *  to  eat/  in  monilible,  manducate.      Comp.  Teut. 


men, '  to  think/  in  mention,  memento.     Comp.  Teut  i 

merg,  *  to  dip/  in  merge,  merger,  immerge. 

ming, '  to  pass  water,'  in  micturate. 

mit,  *to  send,'  in  mtttent,  admi^  commit.     Comp.  Teut 
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87.  r.  mor,  *  to  abide/  in  eommonnt 

88.  r.  mord,  *  to  bite,'  in  morcfacious,  mordant,  remard  (obsolet^. 

89.  r.  mov, '  to  moje,'  in  move^  movable,  mowment. 

90.  r.  nntngj '  to  wipe  the  nose,'  in  emunctory,  mvcus.     Cooip. 
Teut.  muck. 

91.  r.  fttfcf,  *  to  join,'  in  connect.    Comp.  Teat  knit, 

92.  r.  mo, '  to  wink,'  in  conntve . 

93.  r.  gno, '  to  know,'  in  noble,  notion.     Comp.  Teut  know, 

94.  r.  no€f '  to  hurt,'  in  nocent. 

95.  r.  nil,  <  to  nod,'  in  inntient 

96.  r.  nub^ '  to  cover,  marry,'  in  nn&ile,  conmi&iaL 

97.  r.  oJ,  *  to  hate,'  in  odium,  odious.     Comp.  Teut.  hai€. 

98.  r.  o/, '  to  smell,'  in  olid, 

99.  r.  pandf  *  to  open,'  in  expand. 

100.  r.  jM^,  ^  to  drire,'  in  compages. 

101.  r.  par^ '  to  appear,'  in  apparent,  transparent. 

102.  r.jpor,  'to  produce,'  in  biporous,  parent      Comp.  Tent 


r.  par^  *  to  prepare,'  in  se/Mirate,  prepar». 

r.  parc^  *  to  spare,'  in  parsimony. 

r.  pat^  *'  to  be  open,'  in  parent. 

r.  paty  *  to  suffer,'  in  parent. 

r.  pecty  •  to  comb,'  in  depec^ible. 

r.  pel, '  to  drive,'  in  cornp^/,  disp^/. 

r.  pely  *  to  call,'  in  app«/lant,  app^aZ,  repeal. 

r.  pendy  *  to  hang,'  in  pending,  pendent,  append. 

r.  pend,  *  to  weigh,'  in  dispend,  expend, 

r.  pe/, '  to  bid,'  in  repetition.     Comp.  Teut.  hid, 

r.  pigy « to  paint,'  in  pt^ent 

r.  pi>,  *  to  pound,'  in  pistil. 

r.  p/ac, '  to  please,'  in  complacent,  please, 

'•  P^^* '  ^  strike,'  in  complain.     Comp.  Teut  plague, 

r.  plaudf  *  to  clap,'  in  app/awd,  plaudit. 

r.  p/e,  *  to  fill,'  in  supp/ement,  replete.     Comp.  Teut  ^21. 

r.  p/tc,  *  to  fold,'  in  app/tcable,  complicate,  espKcate,  cem- 

r.  p/tf,  *  to  rain,'  in  p/u vial. 

r.  pan,  *  to  plan,'  in  exponent 

r.  pos,  *  to  demand,'  in  populate. 

r.  probf  *  to  prove,'  in  probation,  prove, 

r.  prec,  •  to  pray,'  in  imprecate. 

r.  prinif  *  to  press,'  in  reprtmand. 

r.  psaly '  to  touch,  sing,'  in  psalter,  psaherj. 


103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 

no. 

111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
ptex. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
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127.  r.  pug^ '  to  prick,'  in  pungent, 

128.  r.  quer^ '  to  ask,'  in  ^^ist,  con^^. 

129.  r.  rad^  *  to  scrape,'  in  abrade,     Comp.  Tent,  scratck. 

130.  r.  regy  *  to  rule,'  in  re^al.     Comp.  Teui  reach, 

131.  r.  rep^ '  to  creep,'  in  r^ent;  repixXe,     Comp.  Teut.  creep. 

132.  r.  rid^  *  to  smile,'  in  ruiiculous,  deride. 

133.  r.  rod^  *  to  gnaw,'  in  corrode. 

134.  r.  rtf, '  to  rush,  fall  down,'  in  ruin,  congruent. 

135.  r.  rup,  *to  break,'  in  rupture. 

136.  r.  sal  J  *  to  leap,'  in  salient. 

137.  r.  sal,  •  to  salt' 

138.  r.  scab,  *  to  scratch,'  in  scab,  ^coiious.     Comp.  Teut  skave. 

139.  r.  scalp,  *  to  cut,'  in  scalpel 

140.  r.  scand,  *  to  mount,'  in  Kscend,  descend,  scandeni, 

141.  r.  scid,  '  to   divide,'  in  scindent,  abscind.      Comp.  Tout 
sheathe. 

142.  t.  scrib,  <to  write,'  in  v^cribe,  prescribe.      Comp.  Te«t 
serine. 

143.  r.  sculp,  *  to  carye,'  in  sculpture,  insculp,  sculp. 

144.  r.  sec.  *  to  cut,'  in  recant. 

145.  r.  sed,  'to  sit,'  in  sedent&ry,  sediment     Comp.  Teut  sit. 

146.  r.  sent, '  to  perceive,'  in  VLSsent,  resent,  ^ennment,  scent, 

147.  r.  s*p, '  to  hedge  in,'  in  ^epiment. 

148.  r.  see, '  to  follow,'  in  consecutive,  ^^ence. 

149.  r.  serp,  •  to  creep,'  in  serpent. 

150.  r.  sid,  *to  settle,'  in  subside. 

151.  r.  son,  *  to  sound,'  in  consonant,  sound. 

152.  r.  sorb,  *  to  swallow,  in  absorb. 

153.  r.  sparg,  *  to  sprinkle,'  in  disperge,  sparge(d^ci\on. 

154.  r.  spec,  *  to  see,'  in  specimen,  peculate.     Comp.  Teut  spy, 

155.  r.  sper,  *to  hope,'  in  dejrperation. 

156.  r.  splend,  *  to  shine,'  in  splendid. 

157.  r.  spond,  'to  promise,'  in  respond,  sponsor. 

158.  r.  spu,  *  to  spit,'  in  exjpuition.     Comp.  Teut  spew. 

159.  r.  St,  'to  stand,'  in  rest.     Comp.  Teut.  stay. 

160.  r.  stig,  *  to  prick,'  in  instigate.     Comp.  Teut.  stick. 

161.  r.  sting,  'to  put  out,'  in  di^a'ng'uish.     Comp.  Teut  sting. 

162.  r.  strid, '  to  hiss,'  in  stridor. 

163.  r.  strig,  '  to  strain,  bind,'  in  restriction,  constringe,  strain. 
Comp.  Teut.  strong. 

164.  r.  stru,  'to  build,'  in  con^^rue. 

165.  r,  «u, '  to  sew,'  in  suture.     Comp.  Teut  sew. 

166.  r.  sug, '  to  suck,'  in  ^^escent     Comp.  Teut.  suck. 
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Comp.  Teat  On. 


Comp.  Teut  drag. 
Comp.  Teut  thrust. 


167.  r.  iag,  'to  touch,'  in  tangent^  conto^ious.     Comp.  Teut. 
think. 

168.  r.  teg,  *  to  cover/  in/f^umeot     Comp.  Teut.  iltei,  tkatek. 

169.  r.  tend,  'to  stretch.'     Comp.  Teut  thin. 

170.  r.  ten, '  to  hold/  in  tenor,  at/otn. 

171.  r.  temn,  *  to  despise,'  in  con^  ma. 

172.  r.  terg,  *  to  wipe,'  in  absterge, 

173.  r.  tinge,  *  to  dip.'     Comp.  Teut.  dye, 

174.  r.  tol,  *  to  raise,"  in  extol, 

175.  r.  ton, '  to  sound,'  in  detonate. 

176.  r.  tond, '  to  shear,'  in  tonsure. 

177.  r.  torp,  *  to  he  numb,'  in  torpid, 

178.  r.  torr,  •  to  roast,'  in  horrid. 

179.  r.  trah,  *  to  draw,'  in  at/raAent. 

180.  r.  trud,  *  to  push,'  in  intrude. 

181.  r.  tud, '  to  beat,'  in  contund, 

182.  r.  ung, '  to  oint,*  in  tin^ent,  oint. 

183.  r.  ur,  *  to  burn,'  in  adiire. 

184.  r.  urge,  *  to  press.' 

185.  r.  vad, '  to  go,'  in  evade.     Comp.  Teut.  V)ade. 

186.  r.  vol,  *  to  be  strong,'  in  valid,     Comp.  Teut  well, 

187.  r.  veh,  *  to  carry,'  in  vehicle.     Comp.  Teut.  wag, 

188.  r.  vel,  *  to  pluck,'  in  revel,  avu/sion.     Comp.  Teut  wolf. 

189.  r.  ven,  'to  come,'  in  convene. 

190.  r.  verg,  *  to  bend.' 

191.  r.  vert,  *  to  turn,'  in  reverb.     Comp.  Teut.  wards. 

192.  r.  vet,  •  to  forbid,'  in  veto. 

193.  r.  vie,  'to  conquer,'  in  convince,  convtction,  van^wk. 

194.  r.  vine,  'to  bind,'  in  m'ncture. 

195.  r.  volv,  'to  roll,'  in  revolve.     Comp.  Teut.  wallow. 

196.  r.  vid,  '  to  see,'  in  provtV^,  dii^tcfe.     Comp.  Tent,  wit, 

197.  r.  vis, '  to  see,'  in  visit. 

198.  r.  v\v, '  to  live,'  in  reviW.     Comp.  Teut  quick. 

199.  r.  vov,  'to  vow,'  in  devotion,  vow. 

200.  r.  t>oc,  *  to  call,'  in  convoke,  conv(M:ation,  wmch. 
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TI.    EDUCATION    IN   TEXAS. 

ST   »KT.    ft.   W.  MAlUVr,   A.  M., 

LtU  PreliosMr  of  Iabciusm  la  Aoitla  Oollesc,  HantiTUl*,  Tutu. 


Thb  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  impressed  their  image  and  super- 
scription  on  this  widely-extended  and  fertile  land  in  an  incredibly 
•hort  time,  displacing  all  the  peculiar  institutions  of  its  semi-civilized 
population  and  Roman  hierarchy. 

The  subject  of  Education  engaged  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas  in  its  earliest  legislation.  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
"Republic,"  adopted  March  17,  1836,  is  found  this  article:  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, to  provide  by  law  a  general  system  of  Education.** 

In  accordance  with  this  early  announcement,  the  Constitution  of 
the  "  SUte  of  Texas"  adopted  August  27,  1845,  provides  fur  the 
establishment  of  Free  Schools  throughout  the  State,  to  be  sustained 
by  an  appropriation  of  public  lands  and  by  taxation.  Not  less  than 
one  tenth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  State,  derivable  from  taxation, 
is  set  apart  as  a  perpetual  fund  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
Public  Schools ;  and  it  is  also  provided  "  that  no  law  shall  ever  be 
made  to  divert  said  fund  to  any  other  use."  It  is  also  made  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature,  "  as  early  as  practicable,  to  establish  Free 
Schools  throughout  the  State." 

Legislative  action  commenced  on  this  great  subject  under  the 
Republic,  as  early  as  Jan.  26,  1839,  and  the  successive  legislatures, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  have  acted  with  a  view  to  carry  out 
the  great  idea  thus  early  announced.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
sparseness  of  our  population,  no  effective  plan  has  ever  yet  been 
devised  to  accompli.^h  this  desired  end. 

Each  county  is  entitled  by  law  to  three  and  a  half  leagues  of 
land  for  common-school  purposes.  A  league,  or  three  miles  square, 
comprises  4,428  English  acres.  Ninety-five  counties,  then,  call  for 
1,472,310  acres.  At  (he  minimum  value  this  will  be  $1,472,310. 
Add  to  this  $2,000,000,  the  portion  of  the  debt  from  the  General 
Government  set  apart  for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  have  a  funded 
capital  of  $3,472,310  for  Common  Schools. 

Each  county  is  also  entitled  to  half  a  league  of  land  for  Acade- 
mies and  Classical  Schools.  This,  at  the  same  valuation,  would 
amount  to  $209,330. 
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Fifty  leagues  of  land  have  also  been  granted  for  the  erection  of 
two  State  universities.  This  land  is  valued  at  two  dollars  an  acre, 
making  $442,800. 

Thus  the  legislative  grants  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the 
State  may  be  reckoned  at  $4,124,440. 

Yet  under  this  liberal  provision  and  fair  showing,  but  little  has 
been  done  executive  of  the  wise  legislation  here  indicated.  By  the 
existing  laws,  these  lands  can  not  be  sold,  but  only  leased,  and  the 
proceeds  applied  to  educational  purposes.  With  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory, open  to  purchasers,  UcLses  are  rejected,  and  these  lands  re- 
main unimproved.  This  obstruction  must  eventually  be  removed, 
and  the  capital  put  in  a  more  available  form.  Ih  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  lands  are  improving  in  value,  and  can  not  be  diverted 
to  any  other  use. 

In  the  mean  time,  too,  children  are  multiplied,  and  call  for  the 
means  of  education,  and  they  have  it  Tardy  legislation  is  out- 
stripped by  individual  and  associated  enterprise,  and  that  which  is 
regarded  as  a  necessity  is  supplied  by  the  energy  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  a  Northern  man,  expecting  to  find  here  only  wild  game,  and 
wild  men,  and  wild  lands,  is  surprised  to  find  cities,  and  villages, 
and  colleges,  and  academies,  and  schools  everywhere,  just  as  in  great 
New  York  or  favored  New  England.  Our  railroads  are  just  started — 
three  lines  from  tide- water  to  penetrate  the  interior— -one  from  Shreve- 
port  to  connect  the  New  Orleans  and  Opelousas  with  Galveston.  Our  ' 
carriage  roads  are  passable,  and  "  bridle-paths"  thread  the  whole 
forest-lands  and  prairies  of  our  wide  domain.  In  all  these  high- 
ways and  by-ways  the  traveler  meets  children  of  all  ages  hastening 
to  the  log  school-house  erected  in  every  neighborhood  of  a  few 
miles  square ;  so  that,  in  its  educational  aspects,  Texas  seems  to 
resemble  New  England — if  more  diluted,  yet  of  the  same  leaven. 
The  schoolmaster  is  abroad.  Yet  it  roust  be  confessed  that  much 
remains  to  be  done,  and  there  is  among  the  people  '*  a  mind  to 
work,"  in  this  department,  till  the  work  is  done.  Texas  is  hardly 
behind  the  "  Pilgrim  fathers"  in  this  branch  of  enterprise.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  what  we  here  say  is  predicated  of  the  set- 
tled portions  of  Texas.  A  territory  that  would  suffice  for  an  Euro- 
pean kingdom,  is  still  virgin  and  intact  Wherever  the  spirit  of 
man  is  found,  the  church  and  school-house  are  early  erected,  and  the 
teachers  in  each  earnestly  sought.  Few  countries  on  record  have 
done  more  or  done  better  in  providing  the  means  of  education  at  so 
early  a  period  of  their  history.  The  earnest  of  a  bright  future  is  in 
the  reality  of  a  present  vitality.  The  seed  has  been  sown  broad- 
cast in  a  rich  soil,  held  in  fee  simple  by  the  children  of  the  present 
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age  and  all  coining  generations,  protected  by  express  constitniioiial 
prorisions  while  truth  surrives. 

The  same  spirit  of  individual  enterprise  which  has  provided  for 
neighborhood  schools  in  all  populated  sections  of  the  land,  has  also 
organized  chartered  seminaries  of  a  high  order,  male  and  female,  in 
many  of  the  counties.  In  adopting  a  style  which  may  appear  to 
savor  of  the  ardent  on  this  subject,  I  am  influenced,  I  confess,  by 
an  agreeable  surprise  which  arrested  my  attention  when  I  came  to 
Texas  two  years  ago,  and  found  the  means  of  education  here  far  in 
advance  of  my  preconceived  notions,  and  also  by  the  rapid  progress 
since  made  under  my  own  observation. 

The  erection  of  two  universities,  one  in  Eastern,  the  other  in 
Western  Texas,  is  made  a  standing  subject  of  debate  and  contro- 
versy at  every  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  difficulties  which 
surround  this  subject,  thus  lotatedy  can  be  appreciated  by  every 
experienced  educationist.  Legislatures  are  almost  as  unfit  to  man* 
age  educational  as  ecclesiastical  organizations,  except  to  throw 
around  both  the  segis  of  sound  laws  to  protect  the  free  and  full 
exercise  of  them  in  the  hands  of  experienced  masters.  What 
will  come  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Parents,  however,  who  feel  the  pressure  of  a  present  necessity, 
do  not  wait  this  issue.  Besides  numerous  academies  which  adorn 
the  county  sites,  each  Protestant  Christian  denomination  has  its 
chartered  college. 

Austin  College^  located  at  Huntsville,  Walker  County,  was  orig- 
inated by  the  Brazos  Presbytery,  under  the  effective  agency  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Baker,  then  a  missionary  in  Texas.  It  was  chartered  in  1849, 
and  Rev.  Samuel  McKinney  was  appointed  president.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  D.D.,  in  1853,  under  whose  aus- 
pices the  college  classes  were  more  definitely  organized  out  fA  the 
preparatory  school,  then  and  now  conducted  under  the  same  organ- 
ization, and  the  first  class  was  graduated  in  June,  1854.  The 
graduating  class  of  1854  consisted  of  two  members  ;  that  of  1855, 
of  one  ;  and  that  of  1856,  of  three.  The  professors  associated  with 
President  Baker  have  been  Rev.  N.  A.  Penland,  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages ;  Rev.  W.  C.  Summerville,  adjunct  professor ;  and  Rev.  A. 
E.  Thorn,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science.  Profes- 
sor Penland  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Bailey  early  in  1855, 
and  now  by  Rev.  W.  J.  McKnight.  There  is  a  Law  Department 
connected  with  the  College,  in  which  Judge  R.  T.  Wheeler,  an 
eminent  jurist,  is  Professor  of  Law,  aided  by  H.  Yoakam,  Esq.,  the 
able  author  of  the  «*  History  of  Texas."    The  present  number  of 
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students  is  84,  of  which  27  are  in  the  college  classes,  9  in  the  laW| 
and  48  in  the  preparatory  department. 

The  college  building,  occupying  an  elevated  site  on  the  corporate 
limit  of  the  town,  and  handsomely  inclosed,  is  an  elegant  brick 
building,  85  by  42,  two  stories  high,  of  tasteful  proportions,  and 
well  finished,  furnishing  in  its  interior  a  spacious  chapel  and  ade- 
quate rooms  for  study,  lecture,  and  recitation.  The  course  of  study 
is  full,  and  thoroughly  pursued.  The  library  is  of  2,000  volumes, 
well  selected,  and  increasing.  The  philosophical  apparatus  is  new 
and  very  complete,  and  fur  a  new  country  and  an  infant  institution, 
quite  ample.  A  handsome  cabinet  of  minerals  also  graces  the  phi- 
losophical room. 

This  infant  College  has  had  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments without  any  legislative  aid.  Our  law-makers  seem  to 
have  satisfied  themselves  with  ample  provisions  for  future  genera- 
tions, overlooking  the  present.  It  has  some  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land,  the  endowment  of  private  individuals,  and  is  still  dependent 
on  tuition  fees  and  annual  contributions  for  meeting  the  current 
expenses.  President  Baker  is  now  on  a  visit  to  **  the  States,'' 
making  an  appeal  in  its  behalf,  and  Professor  Bailey  is  on  the  same 
agency  in  Texas,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Liegislature  about  to  as- 
semble. 

Baylor  University^  located  at  Independence,  in  Washington 
County,  has  been  founded  and  endowed  by  ttie  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. It  was  chartered  in  1845,  and  Rev.  Henry  L.  Graves  was 
the  first  president.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Rufus  C. 
Burleson,  the  present  popular  president,  who  has  associated  with 
him  a  professor  of  languages,  one  of  mathematics,  and  another  of 
natural  science,  and  a  principal  of  the  preparatory  school.  It  has. 
graduated  two  or  three  classes,  and  has  a  good  reputation.  ^Fhe 
college  classes  now  number  more  than  thirty,  and  the  preparatory 
school  connected  with  it  about  seventy  pupils. 

It  has  a  substantial  stone  building  of  two  stories,  60  feet  by  40, 
and  a  subscription  of  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
The  other  invested  funds  amount  to  $20,000,  and  it  promises  to 
do,  as  it  has  done,  good  service  in  the  cause  of  education.  This 
institution  also  is  the  work  of  private  munificence.  It  is  self-sus- 
tained, and  out  of  debt. 

"  SouU  University,^  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  Washington  County,  has 
recently  been  organized  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Con« 
ference  with  a  charter  formerly  made,  and  under  which  there  has 
been  a  flourishing  school  of  high  order.  It  is  well  officered,  and 
is  commencing  with  an  energy  that  gives  promise  of  success. 
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The  Episcopalians  have  also  a  charter  for  a  college  at  Aaderson, 
in  Grimes  County,  still  in  its  incipiency. 

Chapel  HUl  College  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  situated  at  Dangerfield,  in  Titus  County.  Rev.  W. 
C.  Beeson  is  president,  assisted  by  two  professors.  It  is  well  con- 
ducted and  well  sustained. 

The  Aranama  College  is  located  at  Goliad,  and  is  in  a  forming 
state,  with  the  confidence  of  its  friends  that  it  will  be  sustained  by 
students  and  money. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of 
Education  in  Texas.  The  colleges  referred  to  are  organized  with 
a  full  course  of  study  for  the  four  classes,  and  all  of  them  have  pre- 
paratory schools,  as  nurseries  for  the  college  department.  The 
showing  verifies  at  least  a  zeal  for  educating  the  youtlf  of  the 
State,  and  is  creditable  to  the  people  who  have  called. for  these 
organizations,  and  manifested  great  liberality  in  contributing  mate- 
rial aid.  These  institutions  are  now  all  looking  for  legislative  as- 
sistance, which  may  be  finally,  if  not  promptly,  realized. 


VII,    AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

TRINITY    C0LLK6K,    HAUTFOBD,    OOMN. 

BT  THE  EDITOa.* 


Trinity  Collbob  is  an  academic  society,  of  which  the  control  it 
vested  in  a  corporation,  known  in  law  by  the  style  or  title  of  The 
Trustees  of  Trinity  College, 

The  design  of  a  College  in  New  England,  connected  with  the 
Church  of  the  mother-country,  and  so  far  as  possible  modeled  ader 
its  celebrated  Universities,  originated  with  the  excellent  Berkeley, 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who,  with  this  view,  purchased  an  estate  and 
resided  for  some  time  in  Rhode  Island.  Though  he  was  compelled 
reluctantly  to  relinquish  his  project,  it  was  nevertheless  not  entirely 
without  fruits.  To  bis  example  and  benefactions  may  be  traced 
much  of  that  interest  in  sound  learning  and  Christian  education, 
which  led  to  the  first  efibrts  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  in- 
stitution in  Connecticut. 

A  convocation  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  held  in  1792,  under 

*  Tkto  tketch  U  oompUed  wholly  from  the  lut  Annual  Oataloene  and  from  a  ttatf^ment  to 
fh^OMMlitf  OaUiogie,  puUMMd  in  19fiS,  firora  Um  p«o  of  a  J.  UoMllex,  Bi%,  or  U^^ 
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Seabury,  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  took  the  primaiy  steps  towtid 
establishing  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire  ;  and  this,  though 
incorporated  with  limited  privileges,  was  intended  as  the  foundation 
for  a  higher  institution,  so  soon  as  a  charter  conferring  full  coUegi- 
ate  powers  could  be  obtained  from  the  State.  It  was  often  styled 
familiarly  The  Sealmry  College, 

Bishop  Brownell,  who  succeeded  to  the  episcopate  in  1819,  was 
enabled  very  shortly  to  perfect  these  designs.  The  charter  of 
Washington  College  was  granted  in  1823.  Measures  were  imme- 
diately  taken  to  raise  the  requisite  funds,  the  charter  having  provided 
that  the  Trustees  should  not  proceed  to  organize  the  institution  until 
funds  to  the  ara<)unt  of  $30,000  should  be  secured.  Over  $60,000 
were  immediately  subscribed ;  three  fourths  of  this  sum  in  Hart- 
ford and  its  vicinity.  An  ample  site,  possessing  rare  capabilities, 
was  secured.  The  buildings  were  begun  in  June,  1824,  and  the 
College  commenced  its  operations  in  September  of  the  same  year 
— Bishop  Brownell  being  its  first  President.  The  first  Commence- 
ment was  held  in  August,  1827,  in  the  Centre  Church,  when  ten 
young  gentlemen  received  the  de^ee  of  B.  A. 

Bishop  Brownell  finding  that  the  cares  and  labors  of  the  diocese 
required  his  undivided  attention,  resigned  the  presidency  in  1831, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Wheaton,  D  D.  During  his 
presidency,  and  chiefiy  by  his  personal  efforts,  the  Hobart  Profess^ 
orship  was  endowed  with  the  sum  of  $20,000 ;  the  Sealmry  Pr<h 
fessarship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  with  $14,000,  and 
large  additions  made  to  the  general  funds  of  the  institution.  The 
Rev.  Silas  Totten,  D.D.,  was  chosen  President  in  1837.  Durini; 
his  incumbency,  Brownell  Hall  was  erected  (in  1845),  the  funds 
having  been  mainly  contributed  by  the  citicens  of  Hartford.  About^ 
the  same  time,  a  charity  fund,  amounting  to  $12,000,  was  raised  by 
subscription  throughout  the  diocese,  to  enable  the  College  to  give 
free  tuition,  in  the  form  of  Scholarships,  to  those  who  may  need 
such  assistance. 

By  permission  of  the  Legislature  of  this  same  year  (1845),  the 
name  of  the  College  was  changed  from  Washington  to  Trinity.  It 
was  in  1845  that  the  Trustees  passed  certain  statutes  organizing  the 
House  of  Convocation  and  creating  the  Board  of  Fellows. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Totten  was  succeeded  in  1848  by  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  D.D.,  an  alumnus  of  the  College.  Under  his  presidency 
the  library  was  considerably  augmented,  the  number  of  students  in- 
creased, the  Professorship  of  Public  Economy  established,  and  a 
Theological  Department  organized.  In  1849,  by  an  alteration  of 
the  charter,  the  Bishop  of  the  dtooese  was  mads  Chancalior  and  4m 
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Officio  Preaideiit  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  1851,  Dr.  Williams 
was  elected  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  in  1653,  finding 
that  his  episcopal  duties  demanded  his  whole  time  and  attention,  he 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  College.  His  successor  is  the  Rev. 
Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  late  of  Bowdoin  College,  who  entered 
on  his  duties  in  September,  1853.  The  year  1854  saw  the  Seovil 
Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science  endowed  with 
$30,000,  by  a  single  family,  and  a  donation  of  $5,000,  from  a  single 
indiridual,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Elton  fund  for  the  library — 
acts  of  noble  generosity  which  it  is  hoped  will  serve  as  fruitful  ex- 
amples to  others  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  College  at  hearty  and 
who  at  the  same  time  possess  the  ability  to  promote  it.  It  is,  we  are 
liappy  to  learn,  the  purpose  of  the  Trustees  and  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege to  go  on  and  endow  at  least  one  professorship  every  year  until 
its  apparatus  for  instruction  is,  in  all  respects,  of  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  character. 

Thb  Collsoe  Grounds  comprise  about  fourteen  acres,  and  are 
laid  out  with  walks,  and  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  The 
site  commands  a  view,  on  the  one  side  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  and 
on  the  other  of  a  fine  expanse  of  cultivated  country.  The  Little 
River,  which  forms  its  northwestern  boundary,  supplies  a  convenient 
place  for  bathing  and  rowing  in  the  summer  and  for  skating  in  win- 
ter.  The  proposed  new  park  of  thirty  acres,  which  has  been  voted 
by  the  citizens  of  Hartford,  joins  the  College  grounds  on  the  north, 
and  will,  when  laid  out,  graded,  and  planted  with  trees,  add  very 
much  to  their  beauty. 

Thb  Collbgb  Halls — three  in  number — are  built  of  Portland 
stone,  and  in  the  Ionic  style.  Jarvis  Hall^  which  was  erected  in 
18M,  is  45  feet  in  width,  150  in  length,  and  four  stories  high. 
Seaburf  Hall,  erected  in  1824,  90  by  55  feet,  and  three  stories 
]iigh_^ontains  the  chapel,  50  by  35  feet,  which  is  furnished  with  a 
fine  organ,  the  library  and  cabinet,  each  of  the  same  dimensions  with 
the  chapel,  the  laboratory,  the  philosophical  and  other  public  rooms. 
BrowneU  Hail,  built  in  1845,  is  48  by  150  feet,  and  four  stories 
high. 

The  Collbob  Library  contains  about  6,000  volumes  and  more 
than  4,000  pamphlets.  It  is  rich  in  the  Latin  classics,  the  works 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  works  on  the  Romish  controversy. 
There  are  also  two  libraries  belonging  to  the  literary  societies, 
whieh^  together  contain  upward  of  6,000  volumes. 
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The  Cabixrt  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  minerals  and 
geological  specimens,  to  which  has  recently  been  added  one  of  tke 
finest  collections  of  shells  in  the  country. 

Scholarships. — There  are  more  than  Mtr/y  endowed  scholarships^ 
which  yield  their  incumbents  from  $30  to  100  per  annum,  and 
which  afibrd  great  encouragement  to  young  men  of  slender  means 
who  are  struggling  to  secure  a  liberal  education.  Besides  this  aid, 
the  Church  Scholarship  Society ^  founded  in  1827,  gives  assistance 
to  such  necessitous  students  as  design  to  enter  the  ministry,  to  the 
extent  of  $100  per  annum  during  the  last  three  years  of  their  College 
course. 

To  this  brief  history  must  be  added  some  account  of  the  internal 
organization  and  condition  of  the  College. 

The  Sbnatus  Academicus  consists  of  two  houses,  known  as  the 
Corporation  and  the  House  op  Convocation. 

The  Corporation,  on  which  the  other  house  is  wholly  depend- 
ent, and  to  which,  by  law,  belongs  the  supreme  control  of  the  Col- 
lege, consists  of  not  more  than  twenty-four  trustees,  resident  within 
the  State  of  Connecticut;  the  Chancellor  and  President  of  the 
College  being  ex  officiis  members,  and  the  Chancellor  being  ex  offi- 
cio President  of  the  same.  They  have  authority  to  fill  their  own 
vacancies ;  to  appoint  to  ofiices  and  professorships  ;  to  direct  and 
manage  the  funds  for  the  good  of  the  College  ;  and,  in  general,  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  a  Collegiate  Society,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter. 

The  House  of  Convocation  consists  of  the  Fellows  and  Pro- 
fessors of  Trinity  College,  with  all  persons  who  have  received  any 
academic  degree  whatever  in  the  same,  except  such  as  may  lawfully 
be  deprived  of  their  privileges. 

Its  business  is  such  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  by  the 
Corporation,  from  which  it  derives  its  existence  ;  and  is,  at  present, 
limited  to  consulting  and  advising  for  the  good  of  the  College  ; 
nominating  the  Junior  Fellows,  and  all  candidates  for  admission  ad 
eundem;  making  laws  for  its  own  regulation;  proposing  plans, 
measures,  or  counsel  to  the  corporation  ;  and  to  instituting,  endow- 
ing, and  naming,  with  concurrence  of  the  same,  professorships, 
scholarships,  prizes,  medals,  and  the  like. 

the  president. 

This  officer,  as  his  title  imports,  is  the  resident  head  and  rector 
of  the  College,  and  with  the  Proctors,  who  are  the  two  senior  Pro- 
fessors, the  executive  of  all  laws  for  the  discipline  of  undergraduatet. 
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THE  FELLOWS. 

There  are  six  Fellows,  appointed  by  the  Corporation  alone ;  and 
six  Junior  Fellows,  who  must  be  Masters  of  Arts,  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  on  nomination  of  Convocation ;  and  these  together 
make  the  Board  of  Fellows.  To  this  Board  the  Corporation  com* 
mits  the  superintendence  of  the  strictly  academical  duties  of  the 
College ;  of  the  course  of  study  and  examinations ;  of  the  College 
laws ;  of  collegiate  dress,  and  the  like  ;  and  also  certain  powers 
and  privileges  in  recommending  for  degrees.  Each  Fellow  and 
Junior  Fellow  is  elected  for  three  years ;  but  there  is  no  emolument 
connected  with  the  office,  besides  a  provision  for  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  its  discharge.  The  Fellows,  therefore,  under  existing 
laws,  are  not  ordinarily  resident. 

OTHER    OFFICERS. 

The  Dean  of  Convocation  presides  in  that  house,  and  is  elected 
by  the  same  biennially. 

The  Professors  hold  their  appointments  from  the  Corporation,  and 
by  lectures  and  otherwise  instruct  in  their  several  departments. 
With  the  President  and  Tutors,  they  also  form  a  board  of  govern- 
ment and  control  over  the  undergraduates. 

Tutors  and  Lecturers  are  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Cor- 
poration, to  assist  the  Professors  in  the  several  departments  of  in- 
struction. 

TERMS. 

There  are  three  terms  in  the  year,  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
weeks  each ;  during  which  every  undergraduate  is  required  to  be 
resident,  unless  under  special  dispensation  from  the  President. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

These  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term,  in  presence  of  exam- 
iners appointed  by  the  Fellows,  from  their  own  number  or  otherwise  ; 
and  every  undergraduate  is  required  to  be  present  and  sustain  his 
prescribed  examinations  at  such  times,  unless  a  special  examination 
is  allowed  for  sufficient  causes. 

VACATIONS. 

The  Christmas  vacation  is  two  weeks  from  the  Thursday  preced- 
ing Christmas  day.  The  Easter  vacation  is  three  weeks  from  the 
close  of  Lent  term.  The  midsummer  vacation  is  eight  weeks  from 
Commencement  day. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Junior  Exhibition  occurs  at  the  close  of  Lent  term ;  exhibitions 
of  the  literary  societies,  at  such  times  as  are  deemed  most  con- 
venient. 
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COMMKIfCSmSNT. 

The  third  Thursday  in  July  is  Comroencemebt  day.  On  the  day 
preceding,  the  Corporation  and  House  of  Conrocation  asseraUe, 
and  an  address  and  poem  are  publicly  pronounced  before  the  latter. 
On  this  day  all  applications  for  admission  ad  eundem  come  befove 
Convocation ;  and  the  annual  elections  of  Fellows  and  Junior  Fel- 
lows are  usually  held  on  this  day  or  on  the  morning  following. 

LIST   OF   PRISIDKNTS. 

Bt.  Bst.  T.  C.  Bbowkbu^  D.D.,  LL.D. from  1824  to  1881. 

BsT.  Nathaitisi.  S.  Wkbatok,  D.D. ««      1881  "  1887. 

Bey.  SnuAs  ToTTKN,  D.D "      1887  *•  1848. 

Bt.  Bsv.  John  W11.LXAM8,  D.D •«     1848  ••  1868. 

Bev.  Dahiex.  B.  OooDWUf ,  D.D ••     1868 

SUMMARY    OF   GRADUATES. 

Whole  xramber  of  members  of  Honse  of  Conrooatioii,  689— deceased,  84 ;  Hr- 
ing,  666 :  whole  number  of  Alumni,  486 — deceased,  61 ;  HTiog,  876 :  Bumber 
ef  Alumni  ClergTmen,  164 — deceased,  18 ;  UTiog,  186 :  number  of  Alumni 
Phjsioiane,  41^deoea8ed,  8;  llTing,  88:  number  of  Alumni  Lawyers,  88 — 
deceased,  8 ;  HTing,  80 :  number  of  Alumni  of  other  profeeaioins,  47— deceased, 
1 ;  lifiig,  46 :  number  who  hsTe  receiTed  degrees,  not  Alunmi,  196-'deceased, 
28 ;  UTing,  178. 

CHANCRLLOR   AND   TISITOR. 

Bt.  Bst.  Thomas  Chubch  Brownbu^  D.D.,  LL.D. 

TICB-CHANCELLOR. 
Bt.  Bey.  Johit  Wiluajci ,  P.D. 

PRESENT  FACULTY. 

Brv.  DAirisx.  B.  Ooonwur,  D.D.,  Pre$ident,  and  Hobart  Prqfe$9or  rf Modem 

Languages  and  IMerahtre, 
DvxrcAir  L.  Stewabt,  A.M.,  Profesear  tf  the  Chreek  qnd  LaHn  Languages 

ana  Luertftwre^ 
Bev.  a.  Jackson,  A.M.,  Profeeear  of  Moral  and  Mtellettuai  PhUoeophy, 
JoHK  BaoCKJLEtBT,  A.M.,  ProfessorofMathemaHesandATatureUPhiloBophf. 
Bev.  Thomas  W.  Coit,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Profeeecr  of  Eeeleeiaetieal  Hietory  and 

Dean  of  Theology, 
Bet.  CAi«Tnr  Col>ton,  LL.D,  Profeseor  of  Public  Economy, 
Oboroe  Sumnee,  M.D.,  Profeseor  of  Botany, 
Hozf.  WizojAM  W.  £u<sworth,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law, 
Samvbi.  B.  Beresford,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
OsoEGX  C.  0HATnrcK,  M.D.,  Professor  qfthe  Institutes  of  Medicine, 
Vrrftmor  of  MBsiory  and  Librarian,    [The  duties  of  tins  jfifinswslilp  U9 

peribrmed  by  the  Bt  Ber.  the  Vice-Chancdlor. 
Bev.  Thomas  B.  PrircHozf ,  'A^M.,  Scovill  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  J^Tatu* 

ral  Science, 
Nathan  H.  Beij>en,  A.M.,  Classical  Tutor. 
Fbahi^  T.  BvesELi.,  Instructor  in  EhcuHom. 
Charles  J.  Hoamjct,  A.H,  Librarian, 
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SUMMARY   OF   8TODENTS. 

talon, 20;  jrwuon,24;  SophoMores,  18;  FrMhmen, 20— toUl* 77. 
BXPRH8E8. 

For  tuitioM,  $13  per  term;  for  room  rent,  $4  50  per  term ;  for 
die  use  of  the  Library,  for  sweeping  rooms,  ringing  the  bell,  fuel 
inr  recitatioB  rooms,  and  printing,  $4  per  term,  all  payable  in  ad- 
vance. Besides  the  above,  there  will  be  occasional  assesements  for 
damages,  extra  printing,  or  other  common  expenses. 

The  necessary  College  expenses  of  each  student,  exctusiTe  of 
personal  expenses,  for  clothing,  fuel,  furniture,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 

Board from  $75  00  to  llOOperyoar. 

RMmreat 13  50  •* 

Use  of  Libraiy,  Atteadanoe,  Printing,  etc.    12  00  ** 

( te  PnbUe  damage,  etc 4  60  ^ 

Total $106  00 


¥HL    HISTORY   OF   NORMAL   SCHOOLS, 

■T  WOXIAM  r.   PHBLP8,  BSq.,* 

MMpal  «r  ihe  Kcw  Jcr^y  Slate  Kooaal  flebool,  Tiraiton,  S.  JL 


The  original  signification  of  Uie  word  Normal,  as  applied  to 
schools,  was  that  of  Pattern  or  Model.  A  Normal  School  was  ' 
tiierefore  a  PaUerm  or  Model  School.  It  was  an  elementary  insti- 
tution, in  which  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipltne  were 
practiced,  and  to  which  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  teacher  re- 
sorted, for  the  purpose  of  learning  by  observation  the  most  approved 
modes  of  oosducting  the  education  of  youth.  Of  this  class  were  the 
schools  of  Neander,  established  at  Ilefeld,  Grermany,  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1570,  fis  also  those  of  the  Abbe  de  Lasalle,  at  Rheims, 
Prance,  in  1681.  These  establishments,  with  numerous  others  of  a 
similar  character,  successively  established,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  not  simply  schools  for  the  education 
of  children,  but  were  so  conducted  as  to  test  and  exemplify  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  instruction,  which  were  perpetuated  and  dis- 
seminated by  means  of  books  in  which  they  were  embodied,  or  of 
pupils  and  disciples  who  transplanted  them  to  other  places. 

•  nto«tfd6  WM  prtpttrad  for  the  Firat  Aaaiud  Bepori  oC  Uie  Boml  oC  TkotlMi  of  Ike 
■ev  JtfMf  State  NoiBiil  fiebool,  KMlJMMUiy  it,  ISM. 
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These  schools  served  as  a  kind  of  foreranner,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  more  efficient  and  perfect  institutions  of  the  same  designation, 
at  a  later  day. 

Normal  Schools  in  Europe. — According  to  the  present  accept- 
ation of  the  term  Normal  School,  as  used  in  many  of  the  European 
countries,  it  denotes  an  establishment  composed  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  passed  through  an  elementary  or  even  superior 
school,  and  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  by  making  additional 
attainments,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
principles  of  education  as  a  science,  and  its  methods  as  an  art.  The 
Normal  School  of  the  present  day  includes  also  the  Model  or  Pat- 
tern School  of  earlier  times.  It  thus  combines  theory  with  practice, 
there  being  Model  Schools,  *'  Experimental  Schools,"  or  '*  Schools 
for  Practice,"  as  they  are  variously  called,  established  in  connection 
with  them,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  testing  practically  the  modes 
of  instruction  which  they  inculcate. 

The  first  regularly  organized  Teachers'  Seminary,  or  Normal 
School,  as  at  present  understood,  was  established  at  Halle,  in  a  part 
of  Hanover,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  A  similar  in- 
stitution was  opened  at  Rheims,  in  France,  in  1794,  by  ordinance  of 
the  National  Assembly,  to  furnish  Professors  for  Colleges  and 
Higher  Seminaries.  But  the  first  Normal  School  for  the  trainmg 
of  Elementary  Teachers  in  France,  was  organized  at  Strasbourg 
in  1810.  Now,  each  department  of  the  Empire  is  obliged  either 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  departments,  to  support  one  Normal 
School  for  the  education  of  its  schoolmasters.  In  1849,  there  were 
ninety-three  of  these  schools  in  France,  and  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  of  their  graduates  were  actually  employed  in  the 
Primary  Schools  of  the  Empire. 

M.  GuizoT  ON  Normal  Schools  in  France. — Says  M.  Gnizot, 
in  a  report  to  the  King,  in  1833,  on  the  state  of  Primary  Education 
in  the  departments  constituting  the  Academy  of  Strasbourg :  '*  In 
all  respects  the  superiority  of  the  popular  schools  is  striking,  and  the 
conviction  of  the  people  is  as  general,  that  this  superiority  is  mainly 
due  to  the  existence  of  the  Normal  School." 

In  a  powerful  speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1832, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction,  by  him,  of  a  bill  providing  a 
great  and  comprehensive  system  of  Elementary  Education  for  France, 
this  great  statesman  and  profound  philosopher  remarks  : 

**  All  of  you  are  aware  that  primar>'  instruction  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  corresponding  Normal  Schools.     The  prosperity  of 
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these  establisliments,  is  the  measure  of  its  progress.  The  Imperial 
Government,  which  first  pronounced  with  effect  the  words  '  Normal 
Schools,'  left  us  a  legacy  of  one.  The  restoration  added  five  or  six. 
Those,  of  which  some  were  in  their  infancy,  we  have  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  last  two  years,  and  have  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lished thirty  new  ones,  twenty  of  which  are  in  full  operation,  form- 
ing, in  each  department,  a  vast  focus  of  light,  scattering  its  rays  in 
all  directions  among  the  people." 

The  bill  introduced  by  M.  Guizot,  provided  for  two  degrees  of 
primary  instruction,  viz.,  Elementary  and  Superior  ;  in  speaking  of 
which  he  remarks  :  ^  The  first  degree  of  instruction  should  be 
common  to  the  country  and  the  towns  ;  it  should  be  met  with  in  the 
humblest  borough,  as  well  as  in  the  largest  city,  wherever  a  human 
being  is  to  be  found  within  our  land  of  France.  By  the  teaching 
of  Reading,  Writing,  and  Accounts,  it  provides  for  the  most  essential 
wants  of  life  ;  by  that  of  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  of  the  French  language,  it  implants,  enlarges,  and  spreads 
everywhere  the  spirit  and  unity  of  the  French  nationality  ;  finally, 
by  moral  and  religious  instruction,  it  provides  for  another  class  of 
wants,  quite  as  real  as  the  others,  and  which  Providence  has  placed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  the  richest  in  this  world,  for 
upholding  the  dignity  of  human  life,  and  the  protection  of  social 
order.  The  first  degree  of  instruction  is  enough  to  make  a  man  of 
him  who  will  receive  it,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  limited 
to  be  everywhere  realized.  It  is  the  strict  debt  of  the  country  to- 
ward all  its  children." 

In  relation  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  M.  Guizot 
thus  eloquently  discourses :  "  All  the  provisions  hitherto  described 
should  be  of  none  efiect,  if  we  took  no  pains  to  procure  for  the  Pub- 
Uc  School  thus  constituted  an  able  master  and  worthy  of  the  high 
vocation  of  instructing  the  people.  It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  it  is  the  Mtister  that  makes  the  School,  And,  indeed,  what  a 
well-assorted  union  of  qualities  is  required  to  constitute  a  good 
schoolmaster!  A  good  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  man  who 
knows  much  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach 
with  intelligence  and  with  taste  ;  who  is  to  live  in  a  humble  sphere, 
and  yet  to  have  a  noble  and  elevated  mind,  that  he  may  preserve 
that  dignity  of  sentiment  and  of  deportment,  without  which  he  will 
never  obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  families  ;  who  possesses 
a  rare  mixture  of  gentleness  and  firmness ;  for,  inferior  though  he 
be  in  station  to  many  individuals  in  the  commune,  he  ought  to  be  the 
obsequious  servant  of  none ;  a  man  not  ignorant  of  his  rights,  but 
thinking  much  more  of  his  duties  ;  showing  to  all  a  good  example, 
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tnd  serving  to  all  as  a  counselor ;  not  given  to  change  his  condilioa, 
but  satisfied  with  his  situation,  because  it  gives  him  the  power  of 
good  ;  and  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live  and  die  in  the  service 
of  primary  instruction,  which,  to  him,  is  the  service  of  God  and  his 
fellow-creatures.  To  rear  masters  approaching  to  such  a  model,  is 
a  difficult  task,  and  yet  we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  else  we  have  done 
nothing  for  elementary  instruction.  A  bad  schoc^master,  like  a  bad 
parish  priest^  is  a  scourge  to  a  commune ;  and  although  we  are  often 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  indifferent  ones,  we  must  do  our  best  to 
improve  the  average  quality.  We  have,  therefore,  availed  ourselves 
of  a  bright  thought  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  the  revolution,  by  a  de* 
cree  of  the  National  Convention,  in  1794,  and  afterward  applied  by 
Napoleon,  in  his  decree,  in  1808,  for  the  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  the  establishment  of  his  Central  Normal  School  at  Paris. 
We  carry  its  application  still  lower  than  he  did  in  the  social  scale, 
when  we  propose  that  no  schoolmaster  shall  be  appointed,  who  has 
not  himself  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  which  instructs  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  who  is  not  certified  after  a  strict  examination  to  have 
profited  by  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed.** 

Normal  Schools  in  Great  Britain. — Normal  Schools  were 
first  organized  in  England  about  the  year  1805.  Lord  Brougham, 
ever  an  able  and  eloquent  advocate  of  popular  education,  in  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  education  of  the  people,  in  1835,  thus 
remarks : 

'*  Place  Normal  Schools — Seminaries  for  training  teachers — in  a 
few  such  places  as  London,  York,  Liverpool,  Durham,  and  Exeter, 
and  you  will  yearly  qualify  five  hundred  persons  fitted  for  difiusing  a 
perfect  system  of  instruction  all  over  the  country.  These  Training 
Seminaries  will  not  only  teach  the  masters  the  branches  of  learning 
and  science  in  which  they  are  now  deficient,  but  will  teach  them 
what  they  know  far  less — the  Didactic  Art — the  mode  of  imparting 
the  knowledge  they  have  or  may  acquire,  the  best  methods  of  train- 
ing and  dealing  with  children  in  all  that  regards  temper,  capacity, 
and  habits,  and  the  means  of  stirring  them  to  exertion,  and  control- 
ling their  aberrations."  This  able  champion  of  popular  education 
has  lived  long  enough  to  see  thirty-six  Normal  Schools,  or  Training 
Colleges,  in  England  and  Wales,  four  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Ire- 
land, in  successful  operation. 

In  Prussia. — Prussia,  in  1846,  had  in  active  and  successful  ope- 
ration forty-six  Normal  Schools,  including  five  for  female  teachers. 
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In  the  (orty^one  schools  for  males,  there  were,  at  the  abbve  date, 
cnrer  twenty-fire  hundred  pupil  teachers 

Says  Mr.  Kay,  an  intelligent  English  writer :  '*  The  Prussians 
would  ridicule  the  idea  of  confiding  the  education  of  their  children 
to  uneducated  masters  and  mistresses,  as  in  too  many  of  our  schools 
in  this  country.  They  can  not  conceive  the  case  of  a  parent  who 
would  be  willing  to  commit  his  child  to  the  care  of  a  person  who 
had  not  been  educated  most  carefully  and  religiously  in  that  most 
difficult  of  all  arts,  the  Art  of  Teaching.  They  think  that  a  teacher 
must  either  improve  and  elevate  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  or  else  in- 
jure and  debase  them.  They  believe  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
coming  into  daily  contact  with  a  child  without  doing  him  either  good 
or  harm.  The  Prussians  know  that  the  minds  of  the  young  are 
never  stationary,  but  always  in  progress,  and  that  this  progress  is 
always  a  moral  or  immoral  one,  either  forward  or  backward,  and 
hence  the  extraordinary  expenditure  the  country  is  bearing,  and  the 
extraordinary  pains  it  is  taking,  to  support  and  improve  its  Training 
Schools  for  teachers." 

In  Switzerland. — In  reference  to  Switzerland,  the  same  writer 
says :  "  This  small  country,  beautified  but  impoverished  by  its  Al- 
pine ranges,  containing  a  population  less  than  that  of  Middlesex,  and 
with  less  than  one  half  its  capital,  supports  and  carries  on  an  edu- 
cational system  greater  than  that  which  our  government  maintains 
for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  Knowing  that  it  is  utterly 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  raise  the  character  of  the  education  of  a 
country,  without  first  raising  the  character  and  position  of  its  school- 
masters, Switzerland  has  established,  and  at  the  present  moment 
supports,  thirteen  Normal  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  her  school- 
masters and  school- mistresses,  while  England  and  Wales  rest  sat- 
isfied with  six." 

This  statement  was  made,  however,  anterior  to  the  year  1846, 
and  before  the  English  government  had  awakened  to  the  importance 
of  providing  a  better  education  for  the  people.  As  before  noted, 
Normal  Schools  have  been  multiplied  there  greatly  within  the  past 
few  years. 

Universality  of  Normal  Schools  in  Europe. — There  is 
scarcely  a  government,  either  great  or  small,  among  the  dynasties 
of  Europe,  that  does  not  recognize  this  class  of  institutions  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  its  educational  machinery.  They  are  there  no 
experiment.  As  we  have  seen,  their  ages  are  counted  by  centuries. 
From  the  unpretending  Model  or  Pattern  School  of  Neander,  in 
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1570,  and  of  the  Abbe  de  Lasalle,  in  1681,  they  have  grown  to  the 
full  stature  of  the  nobly  endowed  and  liberally  supported  Nonnal 
Colleges  of  the  Prussian  government,  whose  system  of  popular  ed- 
ucation stands  unrivaled  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Character  of  the  Prhssian  Teacher. — Her  teachers  are  said 
to  be  men  respected  for  their  talents,  their  attainments,  and  their 
characters,  by  the  whole  community,  and  men  in  whose  welfare, 
good  character,  and  high  respectability,  not  only  the  government, 
but  the  people  themselves,  feel  the  deepest  interest  In  birth,  early 
recollections,  and  associations,  they  are  often  peasants,  but  in  educa- 
tion, in  character,  and  social  position,  they  are  gentlemen,  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  and  acknowledged  officers  of  the  county  govern- 
ments. In  Prussia,  there  are  28,000  such  teachers,  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  her  Normal  Colleges. 

The  Prussians  have  a  wise  maxim,  that  whatever  you  would  have 
appear  in  a  nation's  life,  you  must  put  into  its  schools.  This  maxim, 
practically  applied,  renders  the  highest  degree  of  mental  culture  in 
the  subject  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  most  rigorous  despotism 
in  the  government  In  pursuance  of  its  teachings,  obedience  to  the 
sovereign  and  laws,  however  despotic,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  are  thoroughly  instilled  into  the  mind  of  every 
child  in  the  kingdom ;  for  be  it  understood  that  in  Prussia  every 
child  is  required  by  law  to  attend  school  until  fourteen  years  be  at- 
tained, except  in  special  cases  which  are  otherwise  provided  for. 
It  is  thus  that  the  best  conceived  and  most  efficiently  executed  sys- 
tem of  public  education  in  the  world,  is  made  the  strong  arm  of  a 
monarchical  government 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  condition  of  the  Prussian  Schools' 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Julius  before  a  committee  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  any  thing  but  flattering.  In  reply 
to  the  inquiry,  "  Do  you  know  from  your  own  knowledge  what  the 
character  and  attainments  of  the  schoolmasters  were,  previous  to 
the  year  1819?"  he  says,  •' I  do  not  recollect;  but  I  know  they 
were  very  badly  composed  of  non-commissioned  officers,  organists, 
and  half-drunken  people  !  Since  1770,  there  has  been  much  done 
in  Prussia  and  throughout  Germany  for  promoting  a  proper  education 
of  teachers,  and  by  them  of  children."  This  signifies  that  the  pres- 
ent efficiency  and  perfection  of  their  Elementary  Schools  are  mainly 
due  to  the  energizing  and  life-giving  power  of  their  unequaled  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony  had  nine  Normal  Schools  in  operation  in 
1848,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  pupil-teachers.     The  an- 
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naal  gradttates  of  these  institutions  are  now  sufficient  to  supply  all 
T&cancies  which  occur  in  the  schools.  The  prescribed  course  of  in- 
struction occupies  four  years,  and  no  one  can  now  receive  a  certif- 
icate of  qualification  as  a  teacher  without  having  gone  through  this 
course,  or  showing,  on  examination,  an  amount  of  attainment  and 
practical  skill  which  shall  be  deemed  its  full  equivalent.  The 
Royal  Seminary  for  teachers  at  Dresden  was  established  in  1785. 
In  1842,  it  had  graduated  six  hundred  and  fifly-five  teachers,  who 
had  pursued  a  four  years'  course  of  study  and  practice — a  course 
which  Mr.  Kay,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  before  quoted,  pronounces 
more  liberal  than  nine  tenths  of  the  undergraduates  of  either  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  receive.  In  1842,  there  was  one  thoroughly  educated 
and  trained  teacher  for  every  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  inhabi- 
tants. In  consequence  of  their  thorough,  liberal,  and  practical  edu- 
cation, the  Common  School  teachers  of  Saxony  enjoy  a  social  posi- 
tion which  is  not  accorded  to  the  profession  in  any  other  country. 

The  Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  with  a  population  of  seven 
hundred  and  fidy  thousand  inhabitants,  has  three  Seminaries  for 
teachers.  The  course  of  instruction  in  them  embraces  three 
years.  The  Duchy  of  Nassau,  with  a  population  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,  supports  one  Normal  School,  which,  in  1846, 
had  one  hundred  and  filly-four  pupils.  The  course  of  study  and 
practice  continues  five  years,  four  of  which  are  devoted  to  study, 
including  a  thorough  review  of  the  branches  pursued  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  and  the  acquisition  of  such  others  as  facilitate  the 
illustration  and  teaching  of  the  former.  The  remaining  year  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  Principles  of  Education  and  the  Art  of 
Teaching. 

Hanover,  with  a  population  of  1,790,000,  supports  seven  Normal 
Schools.  The  course  of  study  extends  through  three  years.  In 
Bavaria,  there  are  nine  in  operation,  with  nearly  seven  hundred  pu-> 
pils.  The  oldest  is  at  Bamburg,  and  was  founded  in  1777,  as  a 
Model  School  of  the  old  type.  It  was  raised  to  a  Seminary,  com- 
posed of  pupil-teachers,  in  1791.  In  many  of  the  Normal  Semi- 
naries of  the  German  States,  in  addition  to  the  liberal  course  of 
studies  before  alluded  to,  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental  music  is 
cultivated  to  the  highest  degree.  Their  graduates  are  proficients  in 
the  use  of  the  violin,  the  piano-forte,  and  the  organ,  and  have  thus 
made  the  Germans  proverbially  a  nation  of  musicians. 

Numerous  other  examples  of  the  establishment  and  support  of 
these  Training  Schools  might  be  adduced,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 
The  more  important  cases  have  been  enumerated  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  strong  hold  which  they  have  secured  upon 
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Uie  gOTemments  and  the  people  of  the  Old  World.  That  the  Ele* 
mentary  Schools  of  these  countries  have  attained  to  an  extraordi* 
nary  degree  of  efficiency  and  perfection  is  undeniable.  That  this 
efficiency  and  perfection  are  mainly  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
Normal^Schools  and  Colleges,  is  equally  true. 

Horace  Mann. — If  it  be  objected,  however,  to  the  systems  of 
these  states,  that  they  tend  to  produce  a  blind  acquiescence  to  arbi* 
trary  power,  to  enslave  and  not  enfranchise  the  human  mind,  it  is 
replied,  that  the  evils  imputed  to  them,  are  no  necessary  part  of,  and 
may  easily  be  separated  from,  them.  Says  Horace  Mann  :  'Mf  the 
Prussian  schoolmaster  has  better  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writ- 
ing, grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  etc.,  so  that  in  half  the  time 
he  produces  greater  and  better  results,  surely  we  may  copy  his 
modes  of  teaching  these  elements,  without  adopting  his  notions  of 
passive  obedience  to  government,  or  of  blind  adherence  to  the  arti* 
cles  of  a  church.  By  the  ordinance  of  nature,  the  human  faculties 
are  substantially  the  same  all  over  the  world,  and  hence  the  best 
means  for  their  development  and  growth  in  one  place,  must  be  sub- 
stantially the  best  for  their  development  and  growth  everywhere." 
Again  he  says  :  "  If  Prussia  can  pervert  the  benign  influences  of 
education  to  the  support  of  arbitrary  power,  we  surely  can  employ 
them  for  the  support  and  perpetuation  of  republican  institutions.  A 
national  spirit  of  liberty  can  be  cultivated  more  easily  than  a  na- 
tional spirit  of  bondage ;  and  if  it  may  be  made  one  of  the  great 
prerogatives  of  education  to  perform  the  unnatural  and  unholy  work 
of  making  slaves,  then,  surely,  it  must  be  one  of  the  noblest  instru- 
mentalities for  rearing  a  nation  of  freemen.  If  a  moral  power  over 
the  aflections  and  understandings  of  the  people  may  be  turned  to 
evil,  may  it  not  also  be  employed  for  the  highest  good  ?  A  gener- 
ous and  impartial  mind  does  not  ask  whence  a  thing  comes,  but 
what  it  is.  Those  who,  at  the  present  day,  would  reject  an  im* 
provement  because  of  the  place  of  its  origin,  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  bigotry  with  those  who  inquired  if  any  good  could  come 
out  of  Nazareth  ;  and  what  infinite  blessings  would  the  world  have 
lost,  had  that  party  been  punished  by  success.'' 

Authorities  Referred  To. — For  many  of  the  interesting  facts 
which  have  been  enumerated,  the  undersigned  is  indebted  to  Uie  re- 
ports of  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  now  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  ;  Professor  C.  £.  Stowe,of  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio ;  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  on  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  Europe.     Could  these  details  be  continued,  they  would  un- 
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donbtedly  prove  useful  for  dissemination  among  the  people.  They 
would  serve  to  exhibit  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  are  put  fordi 
for  the  elevation  of  the  Public  Schools  of  those  countries,  whose 
experience  is  far  greater  than  our  own,  and  whose  well-directed  ef- 
forts to  promote  this  paramount  interest  of  humanity  have  been 
crowned  by  a  noble  success.  They  would  the  more  deeply  im- 
press us  with  the  truth  of  the  maxim  of  M.  Guizot :  '*  It  can  not 
be  too  oflen  repeated,  that  it  is  the  master  that  makes  the  school," 
while  we  might  also  be  the  more  strongly  confirmed  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  careful  special  training  that  makes  the  master.  It 
would  be  useful,  too,  to  exhibit  the  guards  and  securities  that  are 
made  to  environ  the  sacred  calling  of  a  teacher  in  some  of  those 
countries,  where  none  who  have  failed  in  other  pursuits,  are  encour- 
aged to  look  upon  school-teaching  as  an  ultimate  resource  ;  but  the 
limits  of  this  communication  will  not  permit  a  more  extended  dis- 
cussion of  this  branch  of  our  subject,  and  the  undersigned  leaves  it 
with  an  earnest  commendation  of  the  documents  before  named,  to 
the  perusal  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States. — ^These  comprehend, 
first,  the  Model,  or  Pattern  School  of  earlier  times  ;  secondly,  the 
professional  characteristics  of  the  European  establishments  of  the 
present  day,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow ;  and  thirdly,  the 
academical  features  of  the  ordinary  school. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  are  compelled 
by  reason  of  the  deficient  character  of  too  many  of  the  elementary 
and  other  schools,  to  assume  the  work  of  the  latter.  They  are 
compelled  to  exhaust  much  of  their  strength  in  imparting  a  knowl- 
edge even  of  the  lower  elementary  studies.  In  the  Prussian  Normal 
Schools  a  high  standard  of  literary  qualifications  is  required  of  a 
candidate  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  them.  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  are  Preparatory  Schools,  in  which  not  only  are  the  requisite 
amount  and  quality  of  scholarship  imparted  to  the  candidate,  but  in 
which,  also,  his  peculiar  fitness  and  adaptation  to  the  calling  of  a 
teacher  are  thoroughly  tested  before  he  can  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Normal  Seminary.  This  enables  the  latter  to  give  a  much 
stronger  professional  cast  to  their  systems  of  training,  and  to  dwell 
more  extensively  upon  the  science  of  education  and  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  which  constitutes  their  true  field  of  labor. 

The  disadvantages  under  which  American  Normal  Schools  now 
labor  will,  however,  gradually  disappear.  They  will  themselves 
eonrect  the  evil  by  elevating  the  standard  of  instruction  in  the 
lower  schools.    They  are  rapidly  multiplymg,  and  are  introducing 
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improved  modes  of  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools,  through  the 
graduates  who  become  the  teachers  in  them.  And  thus  the  Public 
Schools  will  reciprocate  by  sending  to  the  Normal  School  candidates 
of  higher  attainments  and  more  elevated  aims. 

Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts. — The  first  Normal  School 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  in  this  country,  was  opened  at  Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts,  on  the  third  of  July,  1839.  A  second  was 
opened  at  Barre,  on  the  fourth  of  September  of  the  same  year. 
Massachusetts,  ever  alive  to  the  paramount  interests  of  education, 
now  supports  four  of  these  institutions,  in  which  there  are,  at  the 
present  time,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  qualifying  for  the 
responsible  office  of  teachers  in  her  Common  Schools.  The  State 
appropriates  the  sum  of  seventeen  thousand  dollars  annually  for 
their  support,  four  thousand  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  assistance 
of  such  pupils  as  are  unable  to  bear  the  expenses  of  their  own  edu- 
cation. In  addition  to  the  above  amount,  these  schools  receive  the 
income^  of  a  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  that  purpose  by  a  citizen  of  Boston,  and 
also  five  hundred  dollars  per  year,  being  the  income  of  another  fund 
from  a  private  source. 

Of  New  York. — The  State  of  New  York  has  established  a  Nor- 
mal School  '*  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  its  pupils  in  the  Sci- 
ence of  Education  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,''  in  May,  1844.  Her 
annual  appropriation  for  its  support  is  now  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
The  total  cost  of  buildings  and  fixtures  to  this  time  is  more  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  total  number  of  pupils  instructed  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  up  to  September,  1854,  was  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two.  The  total  number  of  graduates,  at  the 
same  period,  was  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  of  which  three  hundred 
and  ninety-one  were  females,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
males.  So  successful  has  this  institution  been,  that,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  last  year,  **  it  is  almost 
universally  regarded  as  a  necessity,  and  as  an  established  part  of  the 
school  system  of  the  State.**  The  demand  for  its  graduates,  as 
teachers  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  has  been  so  great  for 
years,  that  it  could  not  be  supplied,  and  a  movement  is  already  on 
foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State. 

Op  Connecticut. — ^The  State  of  Connecticut  has  a  Normal 
School  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  at  New  Britain.     It  was 
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opened  irr  May,  1850.  The  total  cost  of  buildings  is  about  $25,000 ; 
the  present  number  of  pupils  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-one. 
From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Trustees,  it  appears  that  "  the 
applications  for  Normal  pupils  as  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  State,  has  continued  to  multiply  far  beyond  the. ability  of  supply 
— a  fact  which  demonstrates  both  the  utility  of  the  institution,  and 
its  advancement  in  the  just  appreciation  of  a  discerning  people." 
From  the  report  of  the  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  State  Superintend- 
ent for  the  past  year,  it  also  appears  that  *'  the  opposition  from  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  which  it  had  to  encounter  in  the  first  stages  of 
its  history,  has  gradually  given  place  to  public  confidence,  and  earn- 
est, cordial  co-operation  from  all  classes  in  the  community."  Mr. 
Philbrick  further  remarks,  that  "  wherever  public  opinion  has  be- 
come enlightened  on  the  subject  of  education,  it  is  admitted  that 
teaching  is  an  art  to  be  learned  by  an  apprenticeship,  like  any  other 
art,  and  that  special  training  for  the  business  of  teaching  is  as  indis- 
pensable as  for  any  other  pursuit  or  profession  ;  and  the  time,  it  is 
believed,  is  not  very  distant,  when  intelligent  parents  would  think 
it  no  less  absurd  to  place  their  children  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who 
had  not  been  trained  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction, 
than  to  employ  a  surgeon  who  had  never  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  human  anatomy." 

Rhode  Island.— Rhode  Island  provides  for  the  special  training 
of  her  teachers,  by  the  endowment  of  a  Normal  Department  in 
Brown  University.  The  undersigned  has  not  had  access  to  the  re- 
ports and  other  documents  of  this  establishment,  bat  it  is  repre- 
sented as  being  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

Wisconsin  and  Iowa. — The  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  special  training  of 
their  teachers,  by  endowing  a  department  similar  to  that  just  named 
in  their  State  Universities.  This  plan  has  not  succeeded  so  well  in 
the  Old  World — indeed,  it  is  believed  to  have  proved  a  failure  there. 
Whether  success  will  attend  the  experiment  here,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Michigan. — The  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  28th,  1849,  and 
was  opened  in  March,  1853.  The  School  was  established  for  "  ali 
time^  and  not  as  an  experiment.  The  cost  of  buildings,  etc.,  was 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars.  It  is  partly  supported  from  the  in- 
^  come  of  a  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  certain  salt-spring  lands,  and 
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partly  by  direct  appropriations  from  the  State  Treasury.  •  The  fund 
18  now  about  sixty  thousand  dollars.  It  will  eventually  reach,  as  is 
estimated,  one  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  dollars.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  instructed,  to  the  present  time,  is  about  six  hundred  ; 
the  number  now  in  the  School,  two  hundred 

Canada. — ^The  Provincial  Normal  School,  at  Toronto,  Canada 
West,  is  one  of  the  most  liberally  endowed  and  successful  on  this 
continent.  It  was  established,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1846, 
and  was  opened  in  the  old  government-house  in  1847.  In  1852, 
buildings  were  erected  for  the  School  and  for  the  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  at  a  cost,  including  grounds,  furniture, 
and  apparatus,  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


IL   VACCINATION  OF  CHILDREN  AT  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


Appended  to  the  Report  of  Public  Instruction  in  Kentucky  is  the 
following  communication  from  an  eminent  physician  of  that  State, 
addressed  to  the  State  Superintendent,  and  by  him  made  the  sub- 
ject of  earnest  recommendation  to  the  Legislature.  It  is  urged 
that,  as  raihroads  are  pushing  into  regions  hitherto  secluded  from 
ike  commerce  of  large  towns  and  cities,  the  small-pox  may  be  ex- 
pected to  spread  among  the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting.  Humanity 
as  well  as  justice  would  seem  to  demand,  of  wise  legislation,  pre- 
ckutionary  measures,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  duty  of  vaccinating 
all  children  of  the  earliest  school  age  might  be  intrusted  to  the 
commissioner  or  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts,  the  State,  in 
some  way,  providing  the  vaccine  virus  and  emplopng  physicians  to 
apply  it 

Should  the  subject  of  this  novel  recommendation  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislatures  or  the  guardians  of  health  in  other  States, 
the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Sutton  will  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

GBomoBTOwif ,  J^Tooember  18,  1866 
J.  D.  Matthews,  D.D.  : 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir — I  had  the  pleasure,  the  other  day,  of  calling 
your  attention  to  the  importance  of  using  all  proper  means  of  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  introducing  small-pox  into  our  poUic 
schools. 

I  am  extremely  anxious  that  all  means  which  are  calculated  to 
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improTo  the  public  health,  should  be  introduced  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  people. 

This  one  I  deem  of  great  importance ;  and  it  has  been  barely 
mentioned  in  a  circular,  addressed,  by  order  of  **  The  Kentucky 
Medical  Society,"  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  a 
subject  worthy  of  their  consideration.  I  feel  that  if  you  will, take 
up  the  subject  and  urge  the  adoption  of  vaccination,  it  will  have 
greater  weight  with  the  Legislature  than  any  recommendation 
from  us. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  could  say  any  thing  which  would  not  occur 
to  the  mind  of  a  man  of  reflection,  after  having  his  attention  directed 
to  the  subject  The  great  danger  of  the  small-pox,  when  taken  "  in 
the  natural  way" — the  hideous  deformity  which  many  times  follows 
it  when  life  is  spared,  and  the  amount  of  exemption  conferred  by 
vaccination,  are  considerations  amply  sufficient  to  require  a  strict 
enforcement  of  vaccination. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  carefully  the  amount  of  protection  given 
by  vaccination,  and  not  bring  it  into  disrepute  by  claiming  for  it  more 
than  it  is  capable  of  giving. 

Physicians  of  great  intelligence  differ  considerably  as  to  the 
amount  of  ph>tection  given.  I  will  set  down  in  a  few  words  my 
own  opinion,  without  any  attempt  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
my  opinion  is  founded,  or  in  any  way  arguing  the  question. 

1.  In  a  given  number  of  instances,  the  kine-iK)x  is  communi- 
cated in  an  imperfect  degree,  manifested  by  89me  irregularity  in 
the  appearance  of  the  pustule  ;  the  amount  of  fever  produced ;  the 
want  of  a  regular  course  of  symptoms ;  a  disturbance  of  the  pus- 
tule during  its  course  ;  and  indeed  from  divers  causes.  Such  cases 
are,  of  course,  only  partially  protected  against  small-pox. 

2.  In  some  few  cases,  although  the  kine-pox  may  have,  to  all 
appearance,  been  properly  communicated,  and  may  have  run  its 
course  regularly  and  without  any  disturbance,  yet  the  protection  is 
imperfect. 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  any  given  case,  that  a  perfect  immu- 
nity has  been  conferred. 

4.  There  are  times  and  circumstances  which  render  all  persons 
who  are  in  whole  or  in  part  obnoxious  to  small-pox,  particularly 
liable  to  it.  Therefore,  that  a  vaccinated  person  may  be  exposed 
to  small-pox,  and  escape  many  times,  and  yet  eventually  contract 
varioloid. 

5.  The  time  which  may  have  elapsed  since  vaccination  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  this  liability.  It  is  just  as  apt  to  occoc 
uteris  paribus  in  one  month  as  in  fifty  years. 

TOL.  II. — NO  vii. — 6. 
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8.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  protection  conferred  is  perfect 
and  permanent. 

7.  Persons  will  sometimes  suffer  fram  a  second  attack  of  small- 
pox, and  of  course  we  should  not  expect  a  greater  protection  from 
kine-pox  than  itself  confers. 

8.  Although  a  person  in  whom  kine-pox  has  run  its  course  reg- 
ularly, may  contract  varioloid,  his  life  is  in  Tery  little,  or  we  may 
say,  no  danger. 

9.  Those  who  contract  modified  small-pox,  after  a  former  attack 
of  small-pox,  are  in  more  danger  than  those  who  contract  it  after 
successful  raccination. 

From  the  foregoing  propositions,  certain  conclusions  may  be 
drawn,  viz. : 

1 .  As  a  matter  of  prudence,  each  case  vaccinated  should  be  under 
the  inspection  of  some  one  who  is  qualified  to  say  whether  the  dis- 
ease has  progressed  regularly.     If  it  has, 

2.  He  should  give  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  which  certificate 
should  be  preserved  by  the  person  interested.  But  if  the  disease 
has  not  progressed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  then 

3.  The  vaccination  should  be,  forthwith,  repeated. 

4.  Re-vaccination  should  be  practiced  at  stated  periods,  and 
especially  at  any  time  when  there  may  be  danger  of  small-pox — not 
to  renew  a  protection  lost  by  time,  but  to  test  the  validity  of  former 
vaccination  and  to  guard  against  any  peculiar  liability  to  small-pox 
which  circumstances  might  call  into  activity. 

We  should  most  probably  have  little  difiiculty  in  getting  a  tkeo' 
retical  assent  to  the  importance  of  general  vaccination  ;  but  whe-n 
we  come  to  carry  it  into  active  operation,  the  case  will  be  different. 
Men  are  too  heedless  and  prone  to  procrastination  to  attend  to  this 
matter.  Even  when  the  small-pox  was  prevalent  in  Lexington, 
and  there  was  daily  communication  between  that  city  and  our  vil- 
lage, we  found  it  impossible  to  make  our  citizens  vaccinate  their 
children.  Can  we  enforce  general  vaccination  by  law  ?  I  doubt 
it  We  might  make  it  a  pre-requisite  to  entering  the  public  school. 
But  would  there  be  no  danger  that  instead  of  the  public  school 
inducing  people  to  vaccinate,  they  would  procrastinate  and  forego 
the  advantages  of  the  school,  rather  than  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expense  to  vaccinate?  I  must  confess  my  fears  as  to  the 
result. 

Could  the  Legislature  be  induced  to  have  it  done  at  the  public 
expense  ?  The  members  might  think  it  would  make  them  popular, 
and  thus  ^  go  in  for  it."  But  it  is  also  probable  that  they  might  be 
taxing  the  dear  people  more  than  they  would  like  to  stand,  and  thus 
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ke  them  unpopular.  If  the  wind  should  set  in  that  quarter,  the 
case  would  be  lost 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  no  less  the  duty  than  the  interest  of  the  rich 
to  protect  the  poor  against  the  introduction  of  the  small-pox.  It 
is  true,  it  is  most  apt  to  appear  among  the  poor ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  apt  to  be  confined  there.  It  is  much  cheaper — much  better 
every  way — that  the  rich  should  spend  some  money  to  prevent  its 
introduction  into  a  neighborhood,  than  to  spend  a  good  deal  in  the 
way  of  physicians'  attendance,  etc.,  and  to  lose  occasionally  a  son, 
a  daughter,  or  even  a  servant,  as  a  consequence  of  neglecting  that 
duty. 

I  have  thus  hastily  thrown  together  some  reflections  (which,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  hastily  formed),  and  submit  them  to  you  in  the 
rough,  for  I  have  not  time  to  copy  them. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  I  shall  be  very  much  gratified  to  have  your 
assistance  in  this  matter.  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  L.  BUTTON. 


I.  EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY  AND   EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Wx  Of^j  the  following  from  the  June  number  of  the  Upper  Canada  **  Journal 
of  Edtuatiofit"  published  at  Toronto,  and  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Hodgins, 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

PRACTICAL   MODES   OF   EXAMINING   SCHOLABS 

Keligzotjs  and  Secular  Enowi,edge.~A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  irrational  mode  in  which  schools  are  usually  examined,  and,  in- 
deed, in  which  scholars  are  generally  taught;  for  good  examining  requires 
Tery  much  the  same  faculties  and  the  same  conditions  as  good  teaching,  and 
vice  virsa ;  so  that  in  offering  practical  hints  about  one  of  these  arta  we 
are  almost  equally  aiding  the  other,  and  for  this  among  other  reasons :  the 
instruction  of  the  mind  is  a  process  of  patting  knowledge  into  the  child's  mind 
and  drawing  out  again.  The  child  must  not  only  he  fed  with  wholesome 
food,  but  the  digestion  of  it  must  be  tested.  It  is  by  this  process  that  sure 
way  is  alone  made.  This  testing  is  done  almost  wholly  by  judicious  and 
searching  questions,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  child  must  reflect  in  order  to 
answer. 

In  the  elaborate  reports  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schoola,  we  find  the  fol- 
Jowing  sugg^tiye  remarks  on  this  subject  as  regards  the  inculcation  of  religious 
and  biblical  knowledge,  by  T.  B.  Browne,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  the  inspeotor 
for  the  northern  district ;  and  we  can  not  help  expressing,  par  parenthtst,  our 
pleasure  at  finding  a  layman  and  a  lawyer  evincing  so  true  an  appreciation  of 
the  Word  of  Qod,  combined  wi^  bo  admirably  just  and  uaeful  a  notion  of  its 
practical  intent,  and  of  the  vital  necessity  of  adapting  and  familiarizing  divine 
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truth  Bore  tad  more  to  cUulj  hmnan  Hfe.    Would  that  toaie  of  ov 
sad  sdiool  viaton  were  eq«aUj  apt  in  tbie  enential  qnalifioa^oii ! 

Mr.  BrownoMje:  «'IngiTiiiga  Soriptoral  leoaoa,  a  teacher  maj  eaiOy  ooa- 
fine  faiiBaelf  to  geograpliical  and  historical  questions,  to  antiquitiei,  to  Oriental 
manners  and  costoms,  to  the  Tegetation  of  the  transition  lone,  or  eren  elucidate 
the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  little  more  tiian  a 
point  of  grammar.    Young  teachers,  more  espeeiaUj,  will  constantly  wander 
firom  the  main  dbjeot  of  a  Scriptural  lesson  to  such  matters,  if  permitted.    Befr« 
erenoe  is  also  often  wanting;  hut  rererence  alone  is  not  enonc^    I  recently 
heard  sereral  young  men  in  succession  giro  a  Scriptural  lesson  on  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  the  introduction  to  it    They  nearly  all  asked  the 
distance  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  a  sterile  question.  howoTer  accurately  it 
miglht  be  answered,  bat  no  one  brought  out  the  manner  in  which  our  Saviour 
tonched  the  lawyer's  oonscience  by  the  simple  words,  *Thou  hast  answered 
n^ ;  this  do,  and  thou  ahalt  Uto.'    I  haTO  often  required  teachers  to  conduct 
a  class  on  this  parable,  and  haTo  found  it  a  Tory  searching  test.    Few  seemed 
to  peroeiTe  the  different  motiTcs  with  which  the  lawyer  asked  his  two  ques- 
tions, and  some  if  ere  so  confused  as  to  refer  this  answer,  *  Thou  shalt  Ioto 
the  Lord  thy  Qod,  with  all  thy  heart,'  to  our  Sariour.    There  are  many  teach- 
ers, I  think,  who  would  giTe  a  satisfactory  answer  in  writing  to  such  queetionB 
as  *  Give  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Temple,*  or  *  Mention  the  boundaries  of 
Palestine,*  who  would  be  greatly  perplexed  if  required  to  explain  the  words,  *  For 
the  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom;  but  we  preach 
Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolidi- 
nesB ;  but  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.'    Tet  it  admits  of  no  dispute  idiich  of  these 
questions  it  most  concerns  a  Christian  man  to  answer  rightly.    It  is,  doubtleas, 
i  true  that  much  information  of  a  secular  character  is  requisite  in  order  that  the 
Kble  may  be  well  understood.    I  mean  only  that  such  information  should  not 
be  made  too  prominent,  and  that  it  should  be  always  subordinate  to  what  is 
strictly  religious ;  otherwise  Scripture  is  desecrated.    It  is  very  difficult  in  all 
education  to  aToid  attributing  too  much  importance  to  facts,  to  aToid  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  mass  of  undigested  matter  upon  the  memory,  and  to  oblige  young 
persons  to  reflect—a  labor  from  which  they  occasionally  show  extraordinary 
astuteness  in  escaping,  if  permitted.    Most  teachers  of  experience  most  feel  that 
there  is  no  security  that  a  young  person  knows  what  he  has  been  taught  until  he 
can  express  it  in  his  own  words.  In  Scriptural  lessons  many  facts  must  be  attended 
to ;  but  a  wider  range  might  be  given  to  the  intellect,  and  the  oonscience  might 
be  more  effectually  aroused  if  the  full  scope  of  moral  precepts  were  occasionaUly 
dereloped,  and  also  if  apparent  contradictions  were  reconciled.    To  direct  the 
attention  of  an  adranced  class  to  the  latter  subject  might  be  of  great  future 
use,  as  half-educatod  infidels  constantly  quibble  about  words,  and  assouke  a 
eontradiction,  because  in  the  Bible,  as  in  other  books,  the  same  word  is  used 
Sa  different  passages  in  different  senses.    Thus,  an  apparent  oontradictioa 
in  ProT.  xxri.  4, 5,  *  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  thou  be  like 
ante  him,'  and  *  Answer  a  fool  acoording  to  his  foUy,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own 
eoaorit,'  is  admirably  explained  in  Mr.  Hartwell  Home*s  Introduction  to  the 
Scriptures,  toL  11.,  p.  657,  edition  of  1846.    Any  teacher  who  will  turn  to  this 
work  will  find  that  in  the  figuratiTe  language  of  Scripture,  and  in  many  other 
poinii,  a  wide  field  lies  before  him,  hitherto  but  little  cultiTated.    As  to  the 
■o-called  rsMgioua  difficulty,  the  experience  of  more  than  soren  years  now  enti- 
tka  Bie  to  pay  that,  practically,  it  has  not  been  felt ;  and  I  obserre  that  a^ 
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mUmgmb^  Hr.  Tnfhell,  has  expressed  the  same  opinion.  A  teacher  who  f^teB 
%  Soiptiaral  lesson,  and  fixes  his  mind  honestly  and  earnestly  on  the  pasnge 
before  him,  will  soon  find  how  irrelerant  it  general^  is  to  wander  to  modem 
Mntroreraies.'* 

The  STEniLB,  DRT-noif  c  teachers — and  of  this  are  the  great  majority — 
sre  quite  innocent  of  wandering.  They  stick  to  the  text  like  a  bad  swimmer 
to  his  oorks.  "  Jesos  went  up  into  the  mountun  to  pray.**  Questions  there- 
ttpon.  Who  went  np  into  the  mountain  ?  Where  did  Jesus  go  ?  What  did 
Jesus  go  there  to  do  ?  This  is  far  from  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  dry-bone 
questioning,  leaving  all  important  points,  all  deductions,  all  mental  exercise, 
and  often  all  religious  knowledge,  on  the  shelf.  We  heard  the  children  of  a 
■o-called  good  school  grarely  questioned  on  the  sev^i  yials,  and,  as  if  a  corol- 
lary, on  the  prophecies  of  Isuah  and  Micah.  In  fact,  the  flights  of  those  who 
leaye  the  dry  bones,  and  aspire  to  what  they  conceiTe  to  be  the  higher  region 
of  theology,  are  far  more  absurd.  The  one  system  only  leaves  the  child's  mind 
ma  uninformed  as  it  was  before ;  the  other  fills  it  with  an  undigested  cram, 
which  chokes  it  with  crudities  and  blunders,  and  seriously  impedes  the  sowing 
«f  good  seed,  and  prevents  its  taking  root.  **That  Christ  died  to  seme  our 
Hns**  is  a  very  common  answer  given  by  iU-taught  children,  and  in  all  such 
eases,  if  the  examiner  were  to  proceed  thus,  repeating  these  questions  in  every 
▼ariety  of  the  simplest  language,  he  would  usually  come,  in  ten  minutes,  to  a 
certain  conriction  that  the  children's  minds  were  perfectly  heathen.  E.  g, — 
Ho  sins,  but  sinners ;  first,  Tdl  what  he  came  to  save  them  from.  How  did  he 
do  this  ?  How  did  his  death  do  this  ?  In  what  way  did  it  benefit  us  ?  What 
offect  has  it  on  God's  feeling  to  us  ?  What  do  we  obtain  a  chance  or  rig^t  of 
tiirongh  it  ?  hi  what  way  ?  Why  does  Christ's  blood  wafih  away  sins,  when  no 
one  else's  can  ?  Will  all  men  be  saved  through  it?  What  must  we  do  to  get 
the  benefit  of  Christ's  death  ?  What  is  meant  by  working  out  our  salvation  ? 
What  did  Christ's  life  do  for  us  ?  He  might  have  died  for  us  in  a  day — why 
^d  he  live  on  earth  ?  What  practical  example  did  he  ever  set  us  of  keeping 
the  fifth  commandment—first,  as  respected  his  earthly  parents;  secon^y,  as 
respected  his  heavenly  Father  ?  What  examples  did  he  give  in  his  life,  and  at 
his  death,  of  keeping  the  sixth  commandment  ?  What  petition  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  does  that  commandment  enforce  and  apply  to  ?  Which  petitions  (respeo- 
tiv^y)  show  us  that  to  God  we  must  look  continually  for  Uie  supply  of  earthly 
blessings,  and  to  Him  only  for  grace  ? 

Let  clergymen  and  parents  test  their  children  searchingly  with  these  perfectly 
elementary  questions,  and  such  like,  and  they  will  soon  be  able  themsehree  to 
test  the  results. 

In  the  interim,  we  commend  Mr.  Browne's  excellent  remarks  on  secular 
teaching  to  our  readers : 

*'  To  facilitate  expression,  grammatical  exercises,  when  sufficient  correctness 
in  parsing  sentences  had  been  attained,  might  be  chiefly  confined  for  a  time  to 
the  transcription  of  passages  from  good  authors,  afterward  extended  to  compo- 
sition, and  subsequently  to  paraphrase,  or  the  substitution  of  other  words  and 
sentences  for  those  used  in  a  book,  which  always  appears  to  be  a  most  difficult 
task.  Young  persons  might  thus  bo  led  gradually  to  appreciate  power  and 
beauty  of  language— a  very  important  point  to  reach,  because  without  such 
ai^nreciation  there  is  little  security  that  they  will  continue  to  study  at  all  when 
they  are  their  own  masters,  and  still  less  Uiat  they  will  study  good  books.  It 
is  not  posnble  to  educate  children,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  who  common]^ 
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leave  school  under  thirteen  years  of  age ;  but  foundations  may  be  laid  which 
may  be  built  upon  afterward.  For  a  teacher,  under  the  modem  system  of  in- 
struction, command  of  language,  self-poasession.  facility  of  illustration,  insight 
into  character,  quickness  in  taking  advantage  of  any  remark  or  trifling  incident 
to  make  an  impression,  a  perception  of  what  ought  to  persuade  and  influence 
children,  ani  a  certain  logical  order  in  the  development  of  a  subject  (always 
made  more  effective  by  questions  and  answers  which  excite  interest  than  by 
haranguing  a  class,  which  comparatively  excites  little),  are  all  essential  qual- 
ifications as  well  as  knowledge.  He  is  required  not  only  to  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,  but  to  have  the  skill  to  use  what  he  knows ;  and  this  the  possession 
of  knowledge  does  not  always  imply.  The  school  authorities,  in  deferring  cer- 
tificates until  the  teacher  has  given  some  practical  proof  of  what  he  can  effect  in 
the  management  of  children,  have  sanctioned  the  opinion,  which  continually 
derives  further  suppsrt  from  experience,  that  the  proof  of  the  teacher  is  the 
school.  Grammar,  if  so  studied  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  inquiry  into  the 
best  methods  of  reasoning  and  parsuading.  when  a  teacher  may  have  leisure 
and  energy  to  enter  upon  either,  seems  better  calculated  to  promote  correctness 
of  thought  and  fluency  of  language  than  any  other  elementary  subject. 

**  In  teaching  history  to  children  who  constantly  leave  school  befbre  they 
have  begun  to  think,  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  any  thing  more  than  communicate 
the  knowledge  of  a  limited  number  of  facts  ;  and  yet  these  facts  seldom  excite 
much  interest,  and  are  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten,  unless  some  perception  can 
bo  conTeyed  of  their  bearings  and  relative  importance.  I  apprehend  that,  in 
many  oases,  little  can  be  inferred  from  good  answers  to  historical  qaestions 
beyond  the  possession  of  a  good  memory.  It  is  assumed  by  pupil-teachers  and 
others,  that  certain  questions,  admitting  very  extensive  answers,  will  be  asked, 
and  text-books  are  read  over  till  they  are  almost  got  by  heart  accordingly. 
Consequently,  in  such  answers  there  is  no  keeping— no  selection  of  facta  All* 
whether  doubtful  or  certain,  triyial  or  material,  are  supposed  to  be  equally 
useful  for  the  immediate  purpose.  The  preference,  at  Oxford,  of  a  minute 
knowledge  of  some  brief  but  interesting  periods  to  a  superficial  outline  of  the 
history  of  several  centuries,  seems  calculated  generally  to  detect  those  who 
depend  exclusively  upon  their  text-books,  without  any  self-reliance.  A  candi- 
date, with  a  multitude  of  minute  facts  before  him,  must  exercise  some  discrim- 
ination as  to  those  which  it  concerns  him  most  to  remember.  In  a  mere  abridg- 
ment he  may  safely  assume  that  the  selection  has  been  already  made,  and  his 
object  is  simply  to  commit  as  much  as  he  can  to  memory.  Abridgments  are 
further  uninteresting,  because  the  characters  are  mere  shadows,  appearing  and 
passing  away  without  being  known ;  and  the  events  abstractions,  divested  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  special  circuraistances  which  distinguish  one  battle  or  the 
foundation  of  one  city  or  kingdom  from  that  of  another ;  whereas  a  man  is  not 
really  wiser  or  better  for  knowing  the  names  of  many  men,  or  that  a  certain 
act  was  done  at  a  certain  time ;  but  to  know  what  sort  of  persons  the  men  were, 
and  consequently  to  think  about  them,  and  to  know  how  and  by  what  means 
certain  events  came  to  pass,  may  exercise  a  real  and  permanent  influence  over 
the  reader's  own  character,  at  least  in  youth.  Abridgments  are  also  mis- 
ohievous,  because  they  must  want  relief ;  they  can  not  give  due  prominence  to 
important  facts ;  they  can  show  little  moral  sensibility,  from  want  of  space 
(unless,  indeed,  the  writer  should  possess  the  condensed  power  of  a  Tacitns)» 
Httle  love  of  truth,  little  impatience  of  error,  little  sympathy  with  virtue  and 
heroism,  little  indignation  against  vice  and  crime.    Abridgments  may  be  uselU 
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Cmt  referenoe,  but  can  fbrm  ndther  the  intalloot  nor  the  heart ;  and  it  ia  quite 
poBflible  that  a  young  penon,  freeh  from  the  use  of  them,  may  giye  an  answer 
to  a  question  put  to  him,  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  without  understanding  either 
the  question  or  his  own  answer.  If,  for  example,  the  question  should  be^ 
*  Qiwe  an  aooount  of  the  feudal  ^stem,'  the  answer  might  run  thus :  *  In  the 
feudal  system  there  were  lords  and  vassals;  the  Tassal  had  a  fief;  the  rights 
of  the  lord  were  reliefo,  fines  upon  alienation,  escheats,  aids,  wardship,  and 
marriage.'  Sndbi  an  answer,  though  imperfect,  is  not  incorrect ;  but  there  is 
no  proof  that  a  single  technical  word  is  understood.  This  is  not  an  answer 
actually  giren ;  but  the  following  recently  was  to  the  question,  *  Mention  the 
principal  Rfigllsh  meters,  with  examples.'  Answer :  *  Dimetre,  tetrametre» 
hexaaietre,  hypennetre,*  etc.  It  will  be  obserred  that  the  character  of  both 
these  answers  is  the  same,  with  the  addition,  in  the  latter  instance,  of  incor- 
rectness and  bad  spelling." 

Tuc  American  Cadmus. — [We  are  indebted  to  the  Pennsylrania  School 
Journal  for  the  selection  of  the  following  from  the  **  Country  Oentieman.^ 
The  substance  of  this  hititorical  sketch  of  the  beginning  of  letters  among  the 
Cherokees  has  long  been  familiar  to  us.  But  few,  there  is  reason  to  belieTS, 
are  aware  of  the  importance  and  completeness  of  this  truly  American  invention, 
and  the  story  is  here  so  well  told,  and  so  appropriate  to  the  design  of  our 
Jounif  AJL  or  Education,  that  we  gladly  give  it  a  place. — Ed.] 

Sequoia  is  the  name  of  the  American  Cadmus — the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee 
alphabet.  It  is  said  that  the  growth  of  written  language  was  slow  ;  but  in  our 
di^  a  sage  of  the  woods,  from  bis  own  philosophic  mind,  gave  to  his  people  the 
permanent  right  of  their  thoughts.  I  have  said  that  his  history  is  too  little 
known,  suffer  me  therefore  to  tell  it.  I  write  from  memory,  but  the  main  facts 
of  what  I  write,  I  know  are  correct. 

About  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  in  the  back  part  of  Georgia,  a  number  of 
Cherokee  Indians  were  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  the  contrast  of  the  White  and 
Ked  races.  The  superiority  of  the  pale  faces  was  readily  acknowledged.  Poor 
'  things !  The  wrongs  to  which  they  were  forced  to  submit,  were  prcof  enough 
for  their  conclusion.  But  to  what  was  this  admitted  superiority  due  ?  Doubt- 
less in  part  to  the  ability  to  talk  on  paper,  and  to  transmit  wisdom  from  father 
to  son.  Next  came  up  the  question.  How  did  the  pule  face  acquire  this 
power  ?  A  ready  answer  was  found :— The  Great  Spirit  gave  it  to  him.  The 
answer  was  accepted  by  the  majority,  but  one  man  dissented.  He  ventured  the 
opinion  that  the  white  man  found  out  for  himself  how  to  talk  on  paper ;  and 
the  red  man  might  do  the  same  for  himself,  if  be  would  apply  himself  to  the 
task.  The  bold  assertion  met  with  no  favor,  but  was  silenced  by  ridicule,  and 
the  maker  of  it  went  away  from  the  lodge  with  feelings  often  before  known  U 
men  wiser  than  their  day.  **  The  breeie  which  puts  out  a  candle,  kindles  the 
smoldering  fire  ;**  so  ridicule,  which  would  have  smothered  thought  in  a  weak 
Wa,  ehanged  conjecture  into  purpose  in  the  breast  of  this  man.  He  would  do 
what  be  was  sneered  at  for  supposing  possible. 

The  man  was  a  thorough  Indian,  in  his  education  and  in  hie  habits,  diffeiiDf 
in  nothing  from  his  nation,  and  speaking  only  Cherokee.  Perhaps  he  was 
more  industrious  and  more  ingenious  than  the  great  body  of  Indians,  for  he 
was  a  kind  of  tinker,  making  the  noee-rings  and  car-rings,  and  other  silvsr 
ornaments,  which  our  Indians  wear.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  marking  his 
work  with  a  stamp  which  had  been  made  for  him  by  a  white  man ;  he  knew 
that  white  men  could  express  words  by  signs,  and  he  had  a  fragment  of  a 
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ifriling-book,  whieh  wm  a  wenXtd  book  to  Mm,  fi>r  be  did  not  otob  know  bew 
these  aigDe  ezpreesed  the  eoonds  of  EngUifa.  Tbie  wea  all  tbat  be  bid  tefti 
bim  for  the  task  be  bad  aMomed. 

It  is  probable  (bat  be  toppoeed  tbe  star  (or  wbaterer  sark  bis  pvneb  made)* 
stood  for  bis  name— fleqaoia— for  bis  first  effort  was  to  iaTent  a  sign  for  every 
Cberokee  word.  A  long  wbile  was  qpent  in  tbis  effort.  As  tbe  signs  nnilti- 
plied  bejond  bis  power  to  reoolleet  them,  bis  heart  most  baTO  sank ;  bnt  be 
did  not  abandon  bis  pnrpoee.  At  length  light  began  to  dawn  on  him.  He 
discovered  that  bis  words  ooold  be  divided  into  syllables,  that  tbe  same  syllable 
entered  into  the  composition  of  many  words;  that  langnage  was  made  np  ef  hot 
a  few  sounds,  Tarioosly  combined,  and  therefore  be  had  bat  to  giTe  signs  to 
these  sounds,  properly  combine  them,  and  his  end  was  gained.  He  was  at  this 
time  liTiog  apart  firom  his  people,  absorbed  in  bis  labor,  seeing  no  one  bat  a 
sqaaw,  either  a  yoang  wife  or  his  daughter  (for  he  was  somewhat  adTaneed  in 
life  at  the  time),  who  supplied  him  with  food.  Onoe  on  the  right  trade  he  made 
f^»id  adTances.  He  )iad  already,  as  he  thought,  finished  bis  work,  wbea 
luckily  he  determined  to  teach  his  new  science  to  bis  young  attendant  first. 
She  had  a  more  accurate  ear  than  his,  and  became  an  aid  to  him  in  i«^w«g 
more  simple  his  notation  of  sounds.  She  detected  diiforenoes  which  he  had  no% 
perceiTed,  and  pointed  out,  what  had  escaped  him,  how  certain  other  soande 
were  combinations — ^not  simple,  and  therefore  not  needing  a  separate  character. 
Through  their  joint  analyns  the  whole  language  is  reduced  to  less  than  ninetj 
ip^llables ;  each  baring  its  distinct  character.  Satisfied,  at  last,  with  the  per- 
fection of  his  work,  he  called  together  again  thoee  whoee  ridicule  bad  first 
stirred  him  up  to  the  effort ;  and  with  honest  pride  declared  that  be  had  done 
what  he  bad  said  could  be  done.  **  I  hare  learned,"  said  he,  **  how  to  talk  on 
paper.  The  red  man  may  hereafter  do  what  the  white  man  has  done.  Yon 
will  not  belieye  me !  gire  me  ten  lads  of  your  own  choosing,  and  I  will  soon  giro 
you  proof  that  any  one  may  learn  what  I  tell  you  I  know." 

Of  course,  howcTer  much  indisposed  to  belieTC,  they  could  not  reftise  bis 
demand.  The  boys  were  chosen ;  were  taught  to  form  the  alphabet,  and  te 
call  the  letters  by  name ;  when  familiar  with  this  much,  they  had  learned  to 
retd  and  write.  There  were  no  incomprehensible  combinations  to  represent  one 
sound  at  one  time,  and  a  different  sound  at  another.  Instead  <^  as  in  our 
tongue,  reading  being  a  task  for  months  or  years,  and  spelling  an  uncertainty 
for  most  Utos,  a  few  days  sufficed  to  make  tliose  young  Cherokees  masters  <^ 
tbe  mystery  which  costs  us  so  much. 

At  the  appointed  time.  Sequoia  and  his  scholars  appeared  before  the  assem- 
bled chiefs  of  the  nation.  With  xrhat  triiimph  must  he  hare  seen  the  astonish- 
ment which  followed  tho  proofs  of  his  success !  Still,  on  the  part  of  some  of  tbe 
more  wary,  there  was  suBpicion.  **  The  boys  seemed  to  read  ;  and  they  seemed 
to  write ;  but  who  could  tell  that  they  really  did  so  ?  Let  us  be  certain  that 
there  is  no  deceit."  Accordingly  all  tbe  scholars  were  turned  out  of  the  lodge, 
while  one  of  the  chiefs  made  a  speech,  which  the  man  of  letters  was  required 
to  write  down.  He  did  so ;  and  then  each  of  the  boys  was  in  turn  called  in ; 
and  when  each  in  turn  read  off  the  8.ime  words,  doubt  was  at  an  end :  tbe 
truth  was  gladly  admitted — the  red  man  can  talk  on  paper!  Since  1828  a 
newspaper  has  been  printed  in  Cherokee.  Many  books  are  also  now  printed 
in  the  qrllabic  characters  of  Sequoia,  or  (leorge  Guess,  as  be  is  called  in 
English.  The  white  nmn  has  giyen  to  other  tribes  a  written  language — but 
tbe  Cherokees  are  indebted  to  one  of  themseWes  for  the  inestimable  boon! 
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Mkkatj  does  not  fbraish  a  parallel  instance  of  a  perfect  system  of  wriltea 
speech  discorered  by  one  an  taught. 

Sequoia*  is.  I  belieTo,  still  llTiDg— if  so,  an  old  man— and  now,  as  always,  a 
simple  Indian,  Maroely  known  beyond  his  tribe.  I  have  a  proof  of  how  littls 
kaown  to  many  an  American,  for  I  chance  to  own  an  engraTcd  portrait  of  th« 
man,  which  I  hare  shown  to  a  great  many  persons,  and  haTC  scarcely  Ibnnd 
any,  to  whom  his  history  was  not  a  thing  before  nnheard  of.  If  the  huge 
monuments  erected  by  Nature— the  Seqtwia  Gigantea,  great  trees  of  Califor- 
nia, are  dedioated  to  his  name,  *tis  a  thing  well  done. 

<*  Thc  Western  GoLi^EaE  Advocate.'* — The  first  No.  of  a  monthly  maga- 
xine  of  sixteen  pages,  with  this  title,  has  just  reached  us.  The  title  Is  a 
misnomer,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  the  advocacy  of  Western  CollegeM  in 
general,  while,  in  fact,  it  claims  to  be  only  the  locnl  and  special  organ  of  a 
single  College  about  to  be  built  in  the  town  of  Western^  Linn  Co.,  Iowa.  At 
the  last  session  of  the  Iowa  Annual  Conference  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  measures  were  taken  to  establish,  near  or  within  the  limits 
of  that  Conference,  an  Institution  of  Learning.  A  Board  of  Trustees  was 
af^inted,  and  Western  College  has  been  located  at  Western,  where  we  are  told 
that  *'  the  seat  of  the  Western  College  was  laid  off  some  two  months  ago,** 
and  that  **  there  are  now  seven  buildings  in  the  village  and  others  on  the  way.'' 
All  this  is  well,  and  we  wish  all  success  to  the  new  village  of  Western,  and  to 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Brethren  to  l)uild  there  **  a  College  that  will  be  aa 
honor  to  the  church,  and  meet  fully  the  wants  of  this  age  of  scientific  and  edu- 
cational progress  and  reform.*'  But,  to  the  general  reader,  the  title  of  their 
organ,  if  less  ironical,  is  about  as  discriminating  and  significant  as  that  sug- 
gested by  a  wag  in  a  New  England  congregation,  who  proposed  to  Mr.  Churdit 
that  if  he  would  give  an  organ  to  the  Church,  they  would  call  it  the  Churcm 
Organ,  in  honor  of  the  donor ! 

Ottsrbein  UNrrERsrrr.— The  "Western  College  Advocate"  states,  that 
this  institution  is  located  at  Westerville,  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  and  is  the 
oldest  school  under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ ; 
and  notwithstanding  it  has  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace,  at  least  seven 
times,  it  still  proves  to  be  pure  gold.  Its  progress  has  not  been  so  rapid  as 
some  other  institutions  of  learning,  yet  it  holds  every  inch  of  ground  it  gains. 
We  learn  that  the  agents  have  well-nigh  secured  forty  thousand  dollars,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  large  College 
building  the  present  season. 

The  Western  College  Intelligencer. — The  second  No.  of  this  Quarterly 
sheet,  published  by  the  Western  College  Society,  has  made  its  appearance,  and 
is  replete  with  topics  of  stirring  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  Society  and  of  the 
cause  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West.    Under  the  head  of 

Colleges  West  or  the  Mississippi,  it  presents  the  following  as  claiming 
the  aid  of  the  Society,  of  which  we  have  only  space  for  a  brief  notice. 

1.  College  or  OALiroRifiA. — At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Congregational  Association  of  California,  held  at  Nevada  in 

*  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  in  the  Cherokee  nation  will  take  the  pains  to 
with  (hrther  fkcts  in  the  life  of  this  most  remarkable  man— Eds.  C  O. 
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1858,  a  joint  Committee,  chosen  unftnimonsly  hj  those  bodies,  was  appointed  to 
take  measures  to  secure  a  site  for  a  College  in  the  town  of  Oakland  ~ si  mated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  eastward  from  San  Francisco,  and  about  half 
an  honr*8  sail  from  that  city  in  the  ferry -boats.  A  site  wa^aocordingly  so- 
onred— a  school  commenced,  an  net  of  incorporation  obtained,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Durant,  then  just  arrived  in  Cnlifornia  with  the  intention  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  business  of  instruction,  was  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  school. 
The  site  is  a  charming  one,  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  live  oak-trees,  central, 
accessible,  salubrious,  and  beautiful  in  its  natura  Iscenery,  and  said  to  be  better 
adapted  for  a  permanent  Literary  Institution  than  any  spot  in  California. 
This  Institution  was  received  upon  the  Society's  list  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board,  and  an  appropriation  of  $500  has  been  made  to  it.  How  far  it  is  yet 
able  to  compete  with  the  Catholic  College  will  appear  from  the  following  extract 
ftx>m  a  letter  of  Mr.  Durant,  who  is  the  principal  Instructor  connected  with  the 
College,  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  20, 1856 : 

*'  The  Catholics  are  proposing  to  establish  their  greatest  American  College  in 
California.  They  propose  to  educate  the  leading  minds  of  the  State;  to  collect 
and  train  a  body  of  young  men  more  enterprising  and  aggressive  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  make  these  the  Missionaries  of  this  hemisphere. 

**  They  propose  to  supply  all  our  education  not  furnished  by  the  Common 
Schools,  and  to  absorb  as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible  even  these— and  all  this 
they  expect  to  accomplish  by  means  of  their  College.  They  are  now  adding 
spacious,  imposing,  and  commodious  buildings  to  others  already  ample.  They 
are  procuring  Apparatus,  Cabinets,  and  Libraries. 

«*  They  now  employ  eighteen  Professors  and  Teachers— educated  European 
Jesuits ;  various  servants  in  the  different  departments  of  garden,  kitchen, 
laundry,  parlor,  dormitory,  school-room,  and  Chapel,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  complete  Monastic  Educational  establishment.  Their  teachers  and  ser- 
vants, being  devotees  of  the  Church,  require  no  salaries.  Funds  seem  to  be 
abundant  for  other  purposes,  I  know  not  from  what  sources.  And  now  the 
*  Old  Mission  Estates,'  of  much  value,  supposed  to  have  been  alienated,  are 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Government. 

<*  Wc  have  nothing  to  show  in  competition  with  these  things  except  some  very 
Academic  grounds^  suggestive  enough  to  an  imaginative  mind  of  a  future  Col- 
lege, and  one  cloth  finished  house  (a  comical  figure  indeed,  amid  these  classic 
shades)  with  one  school-room  in  it,  and  tolerable  accommodations  for  some 
tweive  boarding  scholars. 

2.  Pacific  University. — This  Institution  is  located  at  Forest  Grove,  Wash- 
ington County,  Oregon.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Atkinson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  in  his  hist  appeal  to  the  Society  for  aid,  sjiid  : 

*'  If  there  is  need  of  an  elevated  and  elevating  standard  of  education  in  Ore- 
gon ;  if  there  is  need  of  raising  upon  our  own  soil  clauses  of  our  own  t/ou7igmen 
for  public  stations  and  profes^jion;?,  instead  of  depending  upon  exotics;  if,  above 
all,  we  would  prepare  young  men  of  piety  to  supply  the  immense  demand  of  the 
churches,  then  as  much  as  all  these  interests  are  worth,  so  ought  we  to  value 
your  annual  uid  to  our  College.  It  is  steadily  subserving  all  these  noble  and 
holy  ends." 

The  President  of  this  Institution,  Rev.  S.  H.  Marsh,  in  a  letter  dated  April 
2l8t,  says  :  •*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  amid  the  excitements  of  the  times,  Eastern 
Christians  will  not  lose  their  interest  in  your  Society ;  for  without  it,  sound 
Christian  educatian  is  impossible  in  the  West,  and  without  that  our  hopes  for 
the  future  of  the  country  are  vain." 
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8.  GE&MAirEr ANGELICAL  Missouri  Colleoe. — This  Institution  is  located 
tome  sixty  miles  west  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  about  five  miles  A-onivWash- 
iogton.  where  the  Pacific  Kailroad  strikes  ilie  Missouri  River,  but  on  the  op- 
posite mde  of  the  stream.  Thus  far  it  has  been  chieflj  a  Theological  Seminary. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  Juno  last  was  five.  The  Board  of  Directors  hare 
decided  to  open  a  Collegiate  Department.  The  Institution,  allhough  located  in 
the  midst  of  slavery,  id  in  no  way  identified  with  it.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  truly  cyangellcal  men.  In  their  last  appeal  for  aid  they  make  the  following 
statements: 

**  The  p:ist  year  was  a  time  of  trial,  but  with  the  aid  of  your  Society  we  got 
through  free  of  debt.  Our  churches  did  not  fail  to  support  our  Institution 
proportionate  to  the  hard  time  they  had  for  themselves.  Their  interest  in  tho 
Seminary  is  growing  larger.  We  received  collections  made  up  at  the  weddings 
of  Christian  friends — donations  promised  in  time  of  trouble — of  ladies  who  dis- 
posed of  jewelry — of  children  who  collected  and  sold  wild  grapes,  etc.,  and  in 
the  various  churches  the  ladies  sew  for  the  benefit  of  our  students. 

*'  Our  Church  members  possess  no  earthly  treasure.  They  are,  with  few  ex- 
oeptions,  poor,  hard-laboring  people." 

4.  lowA  College. — »Tho  following  description  of  the  College  building  and 
grounds  is  from  the  pen  of  a  recent  traveler  : 

"  I  have  just  been  standing  upon  the  top  of  the  first  permanent  building  of 
Iowa  College,  at  Davenport.  It  is  a  truly  noble  and  beautiful  structure,  stand- 
ing in  an  exceedingly  fine  and  beautiful  spot.  The  College  grounds  embrace 
ten  acres,  in  the  form  of  a  right-angled  parallelogram.  They  are  high  on  the 
binff,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  covered  with  a  growth 
of  young,  indigenous  oaks.  The  main  building,  now  nearly  completed,  is  84 
by  45  feet ;  four  stories  high,  including  the  basement  rooms,  which  are  abqut 
one-half  above  ground.  On  the  first  floor  are  two  lecture  rooms,  and  a  large 
tndience  room,  42  by  40  feet.  On  the  second  floor  are  rooms  for  recitation, 
library,  philosophical  apparatus,  cabinet,  etc.  The  upper  story  is  to  be  used 
at  present  as  dormitories  for  the  student;*.  The  building  is  of  limestone — very 
finely  built — and  one  of  the  nobbst  elifices  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  West.  The 
view  from  the  dome  is  truly  magnificent ;  only  second  to  that  from  the  tower 
of  Amherst  College.  The  view  of  the  great  river,  with  its  numerous  and  pic- 
turesque islands,  is  vastly  superior  to  Amherst.  And  in  place  of  the  mountains 
at  A.,  we  have  here  the  boundless  rolling  prairies  of  Iowa,  stretching  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

"  There  is  already,  within  a  compass  of  four  miles  from  the  college,  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  20.C00.'» 

There  are  now  between  70  and  80  students  in  the  Preparatory,  and  10  in  the 
Collegiate  Department.  Of  these  18  are  professed  Christians,  most  of  them 
with  the  ministry  in  view. 

Colleges  East  or  the  Mississippi. — Of  these  a  special  appeal  is  made  on 
behalf  of  Beloit  College,  in  Wisconsin,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  President  of  tho 
Coll<^e. 

The  other  Colleges  east  of  the  Mississippi,  now  upon  the  Society's  list,  are 
Dlinois,  Wabash,  Marietta,  Wittenberg,  and  Heidelberg.  The  first  three  were 
among  the  original  five  in  whose  exigencies  the  Society  had  Its  origin,  and  all 
of  them  will  need  some  further  aid  to  place  them  on  permanent  bates  of  aelf- 
•nf^rt  and  prosperity. 
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America  IT  Educatioit  Societt.— The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Re- 
port of  this  Society  at  its  late  meeting  in  Boeton : 

RKCKIPT8. 

From  donations,  legades,  etc $22,128  B2 

Balance  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year 4,825  89 

Total  ayailable  ftinds $26,449  21 

IMsborsements  daring  the  year  (including  $4,846  26  granted  to 

Philadelphia  Society) $25,675  91 

Balance  in  Treasury,  April  80, 1856 $778  80 

In  addition,  there  was  in  the  Treasury,  April  80th,  the  sum  of  $9,950,  ac- 
emlng  from  the  legacy  of  Jabez  Goodell,  which  h%d  not  been  available  for  use 
during  the  year. 

Number  of  young  men  assisted  during  the  year 809 

New  applicants  receiyed 71 

WxsTERir  EnucATioir  Socirtt. — No.  of  candidates  24 ;  in  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, 14 ;  Auburn  Seminary,  10. 

Central  Society. — New  York  Union  Seminary,  67  ;  University  of  New 
York,  7  ;  Hamilton  College,  16 ;  Union,  4 ;  New  York  Central,  8  ;  University 
of  Bfichigan,2;  College  of  New  Jersey,  1 ;  Bloomfield  Institutes  ;  Young  Men's 
Seminary,  Elmira,  1 ;  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt,  1 — total,  105. 

Phii.adeu>hia  Society. — Lane  Seminary,  28 ;  New  Yoik  Union,  7  ;  Mari- 
etta College,  9 ;  Delaware,  4 ;  Yellow  Springs,  4 ;  Union,  1 ;  Hamilton,  2 ;  Knox, 
1 ;  Maryville,  1 ;  Greenrille,  1 ;  Miami  University,  1 ;  Bogersville  Academy,  1 ; 
Meadrille  Academy,  1 ;  Central  Academy,  1 — total,  57. 

Of  the  above,  12  have  been  licensed.    Total  candidates  reported,  189. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Central  American  EducaUon  Society  r^wrts  having 
received  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  congregational  collections,  and  the 
donations  of  individuals,  $5,011  41 ;  and  in  legacies,  $8,444  98. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  reports  a  total  of  $10,466  75. 
Total,  $18,918  14. 


COLLEGE    COMMENCEMENTS. 


New  York  University. — ^The  Commenoement  occurred  July  2d,  and  was 
attended  with  unusual  interest  The  first  degree  was  conferred  upon  twelve 
young  men. 

The  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Potter,  Alfred  Shap- 
ter,  P.  H.  Vernon,  Benjamin  A.  ^eldon. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  Joseph  Bluxome,  N.  Y. ;  Jos.  H.  Pat- 
terson, N.  J. ;  Joseph  Crawford,  Canada ;  Solomon  Andrews,  N.  J. ;  Asa  P. 
Meylert,  Pa. ;  P.  H.  Vanderveyde,  N.  Y. ;  John  C.  Draper,  N.  Y.;  James  H. 
Bedell,  N.  Y. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Alexander  G.  Fraier, 
President  of  the  Foona  College,  India ;  Robert  Irvine,  pastor  of  Knox  church, 
Hamilton,  C  W. ;  Hon.  W.  Blauvelt,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Lam- 
mfagton,  N.  J. ;  Abraham  Polhemus,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
obureh,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoeoph j  on  George  Cook,  Professor  of  CliflaiiBirj  in 
Bntgers  College,  N.  J. 

The  d^pree  of  LL.D.  on  Hon.  George  Shardwood,  Profeesor  in  Law  Depari- 
moit  of  PennayWania  UniTersity. 

The  degree  of  M.D.,  in  conrse,  on  Stei^en  T.  Speer,  Cheltenham,  England. 

Princkton  College. — The  Annnal  Commenoement  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  was  hdd  June  25th.  The  occasion  was  one  of  much  interest,  and 
reflected  credit  on  this  venerable  seat  of  learning.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  conferred  on  Rev.  Henry  Steele  Clarke,  of  Philadelphia;  Rev. 
Joseph  B.  Stratton,  of  Natchez,  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  President  of 
Sonth  Hanover  College,  Indiana. 

BuTOERB  College,  N.  J. — At  t&e  late  Commencement,  the  following  hon- 
orary degrees  were  awarded  at  this  college : 

The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  Rev.  George  Jonkin,  Presi- 
dent of  Washington  College,  Va. 

The  degree  of  D.D.  on  Rev.  Philip  Fame,  Rev.  Eli  F.  Cwiej,  Rev.  Revand 
K.  Rogers,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Carter. 

The  degree  of  A.M.  on  Dr.  E.  D.  G.  Smith,  of  Newark ;  J.  H.  Fraiee,  of 
Somerville,  and  several  others,  and  also  on  the  members  of  the  olass  of  1868. 

Free  Academy,  New  York. — The  examinationa  of  this  institntion  have 
been  condnoted  on  a  scale  of  thoroughness  and  extent  not  equaled,  probably,  by 
any  other  institution  in  this  country.  The  graduating  class  consists  of  less  than 
80,  though  it  commenced  with  some  150.  Much  of  this  depletion  is  owing  to 
the  want  of  means  of  the  students,  many  of  them  bdng  children  of  the  poor, 
and  though  full  of  promise,  unable  to  complete  the  course.  The  applications 
Ibr  admission  next  year  from  the  Ward  Schools,  are  888.  Of  these,  76  were 
from  one  sohod,  and  70  from  another. 

UNivERsrrr  of  Michigan. — The  Commencement  occurred  June  25,  and  was 
attended  with  lively  interest  The  institution  is  represented  as  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition. 

The  Observatory  is  now  finished,  and  is  an  honor  to  those  oitixens  of  Detroit 
by  whose  munificence  it  was  created.  The  Analytical  Laboratory  has  been 
eommenced,  and  vrill  be  Aimished  in  the  most  ample  manner. 

The  Department  of  Science  has  lately  been  enriched  by  the  election  of  Lieut. 
W.  P.  Trowbridge,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics.  Another 
graduate  of  West  Point,  and  assistant  Professor  there  for  eif^t  years,  Lieat 
W.  G.  Peck,  U.  8.  Tbpograi^oal  Engineers,  occupies  the  chair  of  Civil  En|p- 


UwivERsrrr  of  Rochester. — At  the  Commencement  of  the  Universify  <^ 
Bodiester,  the  following  degrees  were  conferred : 

Master's  degree.  Prof.  W.  T.  Trowbridge,  of  Michigan  University,  and  E.  C. 
Seymour,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  Doctor  of  Laws,  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Selden,  of  Rodi- 
ester,  N.  T.  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Rev.  Alex.  M.  Mann,  of  Poughkeepsie ;  Rev. 
Jonah  G.  Warren,  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  BiiBnonary  Union. 

DsimoN  Universitt.— At  the  late  anniversary  of  this  institution,  fomcrly 
kBOwn  as  Granville  College,  Ohio,  the  two  literary  societies  were  addressed  oa 
«  The  Aims  and  Responsil^ties  of  the  Scholar,"  by  Bir.  J.  Clement,  of  Boffalo, 
N.  T.  At  the  Commencement,  six  young  men  delivered  orations,  three  of  them 
being  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.    The  endowment  fund  ie 
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0weli:ng,  and  has  already  reached  $90,000.  Tho  sum  of  $85,000  will  oomplele 
the  amount  intended  to  be  raised,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  fiecoring  it 
within  two  years — ^perhaps  less. 

Miami  Univebj^ity. — The  Commencement  of  this  institution  took  place  at 
Oxford,  0.  The  oration  before  Uie  Union  Society  was  by  Professor  Armer,  of 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  on  "  Human  Progi'css."  There  were  twenty-five  grad- 
uates, fifteen  of  whom  delivered  addresses.  Hon.  "William  M.  Corey,  of  Cincin- 
nati, addressed  the  Alumni ;  Rev.  Dr.  McMaster  addressed  the  literary  socie- 
ties. Mr.  McFarland  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics.  The  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  on  Rev.  John  W.  Weakley,  of  Springfield,  0. 

Illinois  Collkoe. — The  exercises  of  Commencement  at  this  College  are  said 
to  have  been  highly  creditable  to  the  institution  and  to  the  thirteen  young  men 
constituting  the  graduating  class  who  took  the  chief  part  in  them.  'The  pros- 
pects of  Illinois  College  were  never  fairer  than  now.  Twenty-five  young  men 
have. already  been  admitted  to  the  now  Freshman  class.  The  effort  to  rniae 
the  $50,000  fund  is  meeting  with  such  encouragement  as  affords  the  hope  that 
tho  whole  amount  may  be  raised  in  this  State. 

UNivERBiTy  OF  PjEifNSYLVANiA.— The  foUowiug  degrccs  were  conferred  ai 
the  Commencement  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia.  Hie 
Bachelor's  degree  was  conferred  on  twenty-five  graduates;  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence on  one :  Bachelor  of  Laws  on  fifteen ;  Master  of  Arts  on  seventeen  Alum- 
ni ;  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  five.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  waa 
conferred  on  Rev.  William  H.  Odenheimer,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. 

p£t«:¥tTLTANiA  POLYTECHNIC  CoLLEOB. — Tho  annual  Commencement  of 
the  Polytechnic  College  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  Juno  25.  Highly 
interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  M.  McMiohael  and  Gov.  Pollock. 
Degrees  were  conferred  on  several  young  men  in  Civil  Engineering,  in  Chem- 
istry, and  in  Mechanical  Philosophy.  The  design  and  prospects  of  this  in  ti- 
tution  we  regard  as  highly  interesting  and  important,  and  shall  take  oecasibn 
in  a  future  number  of  our  Journal  to  give  a  full  account  of  it. 

Harvard  University. — At  the  Commoncoment,  July  16,  the  following 
degrees  were  conferred :  Master  of  Arts — Charles  Deane,  of  Cambridge,  and 
James  B.  Richards,  of  Philadelphia.  Doctors  of  Divinity — the  Rev.  Henry 
Hill,  of  Athens,  Greece;  tho  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompscn,  of  the  Broadway  Tabo"- 
nacle.  New  York;  the  Rev.  K.  II.  Chapin,  of  New  York;  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Worcester,  of  Boston.  Degree  of  LL.D.— the  Hon.  John  James  Gilchrist,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  tho  Hon.  John  0.  Gray,  of  Boston ;  and  Gideon  L.  Soule, 
Principal  of  the  Exeter  Academy. 

Fairmount  Thkological  Seminary. — The  examination  of  the  classes  of 

.  this  Baptist  Seminary  waa  commenced  on  Monday,  June  14th.    The  Society  of 

Inquii7  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Adams,  D.D.,  of  Cleveland.    There 

were  four  graduates,  whose  essays,  with  an  address  to  the  class  by  Profenor 

Stone,  were  heard  on  Wednesday. 

RocHKSTER  Thfological  Seminary. — At  the  late  anniversary  thirteen 
candidates  for  the  ministry  took  their  degrees,  and  the  institution  is  represented 
as  in  an  advancing  state. 

Episcopal  TueolooicajlSeicinart. — At  the  late  anniversary  of  this  insti* 
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tetion  in  New  Tork,  thirtoen  young  men  receired  their  diplomas  from  the  bands 
of  the  presiding  bishop. 

AuBU&N  THEoiiOoicAL  Semiic ARY. — This  institution  held  its  anniTers&ry 
Jane  26.  The  number  of  graduates  was  four,  and  the  prospeots  of  the  Sem- 
inary are  represented  as  encouraging. 

Ingham  Coli.egiatk  iNSTrruTE,  at  Leroy,  N.  Y.— At  the  annual  Com- 
mencement, June  25,  diplomas  wore  given  to  eighteen  young  ladies  who  had 
finished  their  course  of  studios,  and  whose  examinations  are  reported  as  highly 
creditable  to  the  institution.  This  anniversary  was  rendered  intensely  interest- 
ing by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  clergymen  and  other  friends  of  eduoa- 
tion  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  by  the  inauguration  cf  the  Rev.  Samuel  H. 
Cox,  D-.D.,  LL.D.,  as  President  of  the  Institute.  The  addresses  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Chester,  President  of  the  Trustees,  and  of  Dr.  Cox  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  commendation. 

Harttoud  Female  Seminary.— The  public  exercises  at  the  closing  of  the 
twwity-ninth  year  of  this  Seminary,  were  held  on  Thursday,  June  26th,  in  the 
Center  Church.  The  pupils,  to  the  number  of  about  150,  arrayed  in  white  and 
adorned  with  flowers,  occupied  the  pews  of  the  central  aisle,  while  the  side  aisles 
and  galleries  were  thronged  with  interested  spectators.  After  appropriate 
music,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  on  the 
**  Home  Life  of  the  Educated  Woman." 

Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  in  a  neat  and  impressive  address,  then  delivered  diplomas  to 
the  graduating  class. 

This  institution  is  deservedly  popular  in  Hartford,  and  throughout  Connecti- 
cut and  the  New  England  States.  Founded  by  Miss  Catherine  Beecher,  it  still 
retains,  under  Miss  Maria  Crocker,  the  high  character  which  it  received  at 
the  b^inning. 

Beookltzt  High  Schools. — With  the  close  of  June,  most  of  the  schools  in 
this  and  adjoining  cities  close  their  academic  year.  Several  in  Brooklyn  made 
their  closing  exercises  uncommonly  intereBting,  affording  evidence  of  the  meet 
satisfactory  improvement. 

The  Packer  Institute,  as  the  oldest,  keeps  its  rank  without  competition. 

The  Polytechnic,  for  boys,  the  newest  of  all,  closed  its  first  year  wiUi  great 
eclat.    The  speaking  and  sinking  were  quite  extraordinary. 

The  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  under  Prof.  Alonzo  Gray,  presented  between 
twenty  and  thirty  young  ladies  for  graduation. 

Williams  Collboe.— The  next  Commencement  will  take  place  during  the 
first  week  of  August,  instead  of  the  third,  sm  heretofore.  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  will 
deliver  the  annual  address  before  the  religious  societies;  Professor  Huntington, 
of  Cambridge,  will  address  the  Adclphic  Union  Society;  and  Professor  Albert 
Hopkins  the  Society  of  Alumni.  It  is  expected  that  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
will  be  one  of  increased  interest,  as  they  have  votsd  to  assemble  in  the  Mission 
Park,  on  the  spot  where  Mills  and  his  associates  held  their  missionary  prayer- 
meetings  a  half  oentury  ago. 

Norwich  University.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Benj.  I.  Haight,  of  New  York  city,  is 
expected  to  address  the  trustees  of  Norwich  University,  at  their  annual  Com- 
mencement, on  the  14th  of  August  next.  John  G.  Saxe,  Esq.,  of  Burlington, 
Vt,  vrill  driver  a  poem  before  the  literary  socieUes. 
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Talb  Collcob.— Rer.  K  A.  Park,  D.D.,  of  the  Theological  Seodiuury,  An- 
dorer,  has  accepted  an  inTitation  to  deliTcr  the  annnal  oration  before  tiie  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  at  the  next  Commencement.  The  oraUon  will  be  g^ren  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  July  80,  instead  of  in  the  erening,  as  has  been  nsuaL 
Professor  Jamos  S.  Dana,  of  New  Haren,  has  been  requested  to  give  a  disooorse 
befoi*e  the  Alumni.  Key.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  is  to  de- 
lirer  an  oration  before  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Society. 

AmMYER  Thkologicai.  Seminary. — At  the  anniTersary  of  this  institution 
in  the  first  week  of  August  next,  ReT.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.D.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  T.,  will  address  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society,  and  Rot.  Leonard  Swain, 
ef  ProTidence,  R.  I.,  the  Society  of  Inquiry.  Rct.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  New 
York,  will  preach  the  sermon  before  the  Alumni. 


ITEMS. 

Female  Teachers  ron  the  West. — Hon.  William  Slade  adrerUses  that 
he  is  about  to  take  his  eighteenth  class  of  young  women  to  labor  as  teachers 
in  the  West.  They  assemble  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  8th  of  August,  and 
leare  on  the  20th. 

State  Teachers*  Association. — The  Eleventh  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Troy,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
August  next,  at  2  o*clock,  p.  m.  Papers,  addresses,  and  discussions  of  impor- 
tant topics,  by  distinguished  Teachers  may  be  expected ;  and  the  occasion  will 
doubtless  be  one  of  special  interest. 

Thb  Amehicaw  Association  for  the  Advawckmeitt  of  Educatioic  will 
hold  its  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  in  t^he  city  of  Detroit,  commencing  Tuesday, 
Angost  12th,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  will  remain  in  session  until  Friday 
tYeniog. 

-  Baptist  Theolooic ai^  SBSfiN aries. — Dr.  Wayland  states,  in  tiio  Exami$ur, 
that  unce  1820  the  Baptists  have  established  10  Theological  Institutions,  which 
BOW  oontain  106  students  and  24  professors.  The  annual  supply  for  all  these 
he  estimates  at  85 ;  the  annual  demand,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  ministry,  is  600.  This  great  disparity  is  urged  as  an  argument 
against  Seminaries.  It  would  tell  better,  we  think,  against  the  low  and  culpa- 
ble estimate  placed  upon  the  education  cause. 

Qraduatiho  Culss  of  Midshipmen. — The  following  is  tiie  list  of  the  late 
acting  midshipmen  who  have  just  graduated  at  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  and  are  now  midshipmen :  Joseph  W.  Harris,  Augustus  P.  Cooke,  R.  L. 
Phythian,  Thomas  K.  Porter,  Rush  R.  Wallace,  Thomas  H.  Eastman,  William 
E.  Evans,  Robert  F.  Bradford,  W.  N.  Allen,  Le  Roy  Fitch,  Qeoige  A.  Bigelow, 
Chester  Hatfield,  George  S.  Shryock,  and  George  M.  Blodgett  Thej  stand  on 
the  naval  register  in  the  order  announced  above. 

Bishop  Hopkins.— Bishop  Hopkins  has  resigned  the  reetordiip  of  8k  Paid's 
Ghnroh  in  Burlington,  Intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  Episcopal  Educational 
Institute,  for  whose  establishment  the  subscription  already  exceeds  |22,000l 

iPmoFBSson  Conrad,  of  Wittemberg  College,  0.,  estimates  the  number  of 
Qermans  or  descendants  of  Germans  in  the  United  States  at  about  4,000,000. 
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I.    EDUCATION.  ESPECIALLY   THAT   OP   WOMAN. 

BT    BET,    SAMUEL    HANSON    COX,    D.D.,   IX.D., 
rr«sldrat  of  tb«  loghiun  CoU«(  'mU  IntUtoUen,  Laroy,  H.  Y. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE,    BY    THB    EDITOR, 

We  are  bappy  to  giTe  expression,  on  our  pages,  to  the  rich  and 
▼tried  Tiews  of  Dr.  Cox  on  a  subject  to  which  his  mind  and  heart 
haTe  been  specially  and  vigorously  drawn  by  his  late  appointment 
as  the  first  President  of  the  I  no  ham  Colleoiatb  Institute  of 
Lbroy,  which  is  a  Female  Seminary  of  high  character  recentlj 
committed  to  the  jurisdiction  and  ownership  of  the  Presbyteriam 
Synod  of  Grenesee,  by  its  founders,  the  worthy  sisters  Inghami 
whose  name  is  now  honored  in  its  designation.  This  article  is  tht 
main  body  of  the  learned  author's  Inaugural  Address.  We  hav* 
omitted  only  such  parts  as  were  local  and  personal,  and  such  as 
were  appropriate  to  it  as  an  address.  But  t£e  discussion,  ih« 
genius,  the  language — ^the  main  body  of  the  performaCnce^are  her« 
presented  intact.  For  these  the  author  is  alone  responsible,  as  1m 
chooses  to  be  ;  and  if  there  are  those  among  our  readers  who  dissent 
from  his  views,  our  pages  will  be  open  for  their  candid  and  cour- 
teous discussion. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  *'  unsuppressed  invective  and  indignant 
scorn"  expressed  in  some  portions  of  the  article,  it  is  due  to  ihm 
author  to  give  his  own  explanation.  In  a  letter,  addressed  to  tlii 
Committee  asking  a  copy  of  his  Address  for  publication,  he  re- 
marks : 

I  was  Twolved  to  express  the  woman  of  oar  model  and  our  plan,  in  ooBftraol 
vMi  some  others,  that  we  disapprove,  and  purpose  wholly  to  avoid,  in  our  ad- 
nuniBtratioD  ;  of  these,  two  especially :  the  woman  of  mannish  attribotes  and 
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BMimers,  immodest,  forward,  Btorming  for  her  <*  rightt ;"  an4  the  fmshionaUe 
0r  merely  worldly  creature ;  fiotitionsi  reckless,  pleasare-loTing ;  useless,  in- 
■ipid,  impious ;  having  no  hope,  and  wiihout  God  in  the  toorld.  If  in  the 
portraiture  of  these  I  have  been  excessiTe,  hyperbolical,  or  **  saTage"  eren,  in 
the  cflliiBatiQ*  of  sone,  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  was  not  personal,  or  malig- 
nant, or  wanton ;  but  only  endeaToring  to  impress  the  lessons  of  duty  and  pro- 
priety on  others;  eyen  if  my  way  was  not  excellent,  or  if  my  style  was  infelici- 
tous, in  finishing  and  furnishing  their  overdrawn  juoturee,  to  the  vision  of  the 
mind. 

Christians  of  intelligence  and  established  faith,  mature  in  the  word  of  Qod, 
especially  if  they  have  well  read  history,  if  they  live  in  this  country,  and  if 
they  have  observed  the  manifestings  of  the  spirit  we  are  here  rebuking,  well 
know  that  there  are  few  evils  so  generic,  so  wide-spread,  so  iosidious,  so  allied 
in  their  common  animus  and  scope ;  aiming  to  subvert  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage ;  to  pervert  the  mission  of  woman ;  to  supersede  the  divine  order  and 
qrstem,  in  all  domestic  and  social  relations ;  and  ultimately  to  destroy  all  mo- 
rality, all  piety,  all  Christianity,  by  the  stealthy  progress  of  some  of  their  allied 
mgels  of  the  abyss — Fourierism,  peeudo- spiritualism,  clairvoyance,  mesmerism, 
animal  magnetism,  pretended  revelations,  celestial  telegraphs,  exorcism  and 
other  sorcery,  unknown  tongues,  inspired  impulses,  et  id  genus  omne,  onwsrd 
to— Mormooism  and  Utah  ! 

In  the  words  of  a  good  writer,  and  of  all  good  writers,  virtually,  **  My  very 
0oul  is  sickened  at  the  antagonistic  spirit  so  often  dis|^ayed  in  upholding  what 
nre  called  the  rights  of  woman.     It  profanes  the  sex ;  it  affronts  high  Heaven.'** 

The  argument  here  I  regard  as  not  local,  or  incidental,  or  speculative,  or 
transitory  ;  but  as  becoming  in  a  sense  national ;  and  so  interesting  to  all  the 
wise,  the  patriotic,  the  well  informed,  and  the  truly  good,  that  none  of  these 
are  to  be  found  indifierent,  or  compromised,  or  hesitating,  in  their  approbation 
of  the  right,  or  their  demonstrations  of  duty  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  a  question 
increasingly  practicsl ;  as  of  infinite  moment  to  the  welfare  of  society  and  the 
stability  of  the  nation.  America  has  in  it  an  interest  of  fandamental  worth. 
Of  moment  and  oonsequence  incalculable.  If  we  continue  deteriorating  in  the 
abuse  of  our  liberties,  the  evil  progression  will  only  invito  the  judgments  of 
Ika  Almighty ;  and  His  forbearanoe  may  reaoh  its  terminus  before  the  minds, 
whioh  ingratitude  has  rendered  obdurate,  are  aware  of  the  doom  that  must 
then  be  both  inevitable  and  tremendous ! 

Questions  of  terrible  import  may  soon  agitate  the  country,  on  this  and  kSa- 
ired  topics,  ftom  Boston  to  San  Francisco ;  and  they  must  be  met  and  answer- 
9i  1  Shall  a  •overeign  State  be  equally  and  mutually  oonfederated  with  us,  in 
par  national  Umiojt,  for  our  degradation  and  destruction  ?  a  community  of 
liuiatical  and  filthy  dealers  in  polygamy  and  its  terrible  abominations,  under 

the  assumed  sanction  of  revelation,  lately  vouchsafed  from Joe  Smith  ?    I 

trust  in  God  that  all  the  virtue  of  our  Christian  country.  North  and  Se«tk, 
Bast  and  West,  press  and  pulpit,  will  be  x  pi.ua»vs  vmvu  in  uttering  the 
national  vrr^  against  it ;  taking  our  stand  in  common  on  the  Bock  of  Ages, 
tor  gloriooa  and  divine  Christianity ! 

It  may  be  proper,  and  especially  for  our  juvenile  readers,  to  remind  them, 
in  reference  to  their  interpretation  of  our  meaning,  that  sketches  and  deser^ 
lions  of  a  class  are  not  to  be  understood  ss  denying  the  exceptions,  as  mai^y 
m  few,  as  great  or  small,  that  belong  to  them.    Exceptions  are  a  olass  alone; 

^  Bae  oar  JomraL  AXB  SBvnw  Ibr  April,  YoL  L,  psge  a«L 
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and  io  a  senfe  tfaiit  maj  be  said  to  make  their  own  laws.  In  all  statements  of 
the  general,  what  may  be  different  in  particular  instances  is  not  denied  or  pre- 
cluded. So  in  legislation,  the  exception  is  neither  anticipated,  nor  preoloded, 
por  contradicted.  When  it  occurs,  it  maj  be  treated  on  its  own  merits.  We 
speak  of  fashionable  women,  and  describe  a  rcTolting  speoimen ;  we  are  not  to 
be  uoderstood  as  affirming  that  all  fashionable  women  are  as  worthless  or 
odious.  The  exceptions  may  be  many,  and  some  of  them  illustrious.  But  the 
general  character  is  the  same ;  and  its  principles  and  tendencies  are  the  same. 
So  of  the  i«phere  of  woman — in  general  it  is  home !  We  do  not  herein  afirM 
that  no  wider  or  more  public  sphere,  as  teacher,  as  goremess,  as  a«thoress»  ai 
editress,  or  the  like,  may,  in  appropriate  instances,  suit  her ;  or  that  she»  ia 
them,  may  not  exalt  her  own  usefulness,  and  honor  gloriously  her  proper  mis- 
sion. We  only  wish  to  illustrate  normally  her  proper  proYince.  Whateier 
militates  with  that,  or  with  those  finer  attributes  which  are  at  once  her  beauty, 
her  attraction,  and  her  power,  such  as  her  natural  virtues,  however  refined  by 
education,  her  modesty,  her  tenderness,  her  graoe  and  taot  of  aotion,  and  in 
all  her  proper  influence  in  the  social  state;  whatever  rebels  sgainst  her 
Maker's  palpable  design,  rebels  as  much  against  her  own  honor  and  the  good 
of  mankind :  and  this  only  is  what  we  reprobate,  and  scorn,  and  religiously 
denounce,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  of  America,  and  of  Heaven  1  This  we  did 
and  will  ever  do. 


Education — what  an  idea!  Generalized,  it  covers  all  time, 
affects  all  eternity.  Our  whole  life-time  is  education,  a  penradiiig 
process,  the  fruits  of  which  in  full  clusters  are  harvested  in  our  im* 
mortal  being.  It  is  for  good  or  evil.  It  defines  the  present  us 
preparatory  to  the  future.  In  forms  multitudinous,  ever- varying,  ita 
operation  is  incessant,  effectual.  It  is  active,  passive ;  simplttf, 
compound  ;  direct,  indirect ;  formal,  informal ;  stealthy,  insidiotia  ; 
systematic,  avowed.  It  is  occasional,  methodical ;  plastic  aa^ 
formative,  autocratic  and  laborious.  Passive  impressions  and  aoti?e 
habits,  as  some  one  has  said,  comprise  the  unhappy  education  of 
millions,  who  are  what  their  circumstances  and  their  recklessmms 
have  together  made  them.  In  better  modes,  education  is  communi- 
cated, protracted,  improved,  through  slow  revolving  periods  ;  coobk 
mencmg,  continuing,  with  our  breathing  existence  ;  terminal  alpne 
in  death.  It  all  shows  the  present  as  **  the  dim  dawn,  the  twiligbl 
of  our  day,  the  vestibule"  we  tread  and  cross,  introducing  us  to  tli0 
great  temple  of  our  being  in  eternity.  There  onr  age  becomes 
mature,  dreams  no  more  infest  us,  our  knowledge  is  perfect ;  oar 
blessedness  as  Christians  eternal.  Till  then  we  are  in  our  non-^ 
age  ;  ail  is  education  ;  earth  its  ample,  extended,  appropriate,  tolamtt 
theater ! 

We  speak  however  of  education  alone  as  didactic,  systematic;^ 
instituted  for  appropriate  ends  ;  the  nurture,  the  culture  of  Om 
youthful  mind,  so  qualified  aright  to  act  a  proper  part,  infloentiai, 
useful,  on  this  platform  of  probationary  life  ;  so  to  intend  and  i 
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the  inheritance  in  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  infinitely  better  life  to  come. 
To  prosecute  this  great  and  good  work,  our  incentives  and  encour- 
-  ag^ments,  as  Americans  and  as  Christians,  are  not  wanting  or  in- 
fetlorX  that  our  mothers  may  be  models,  our  children  examples  to 
mankind  ;  that  our  daughters  may  become  women  of  wisdom,  an 
hoi^j  to  their  species,  a^ glory  to  our  country,  the  wonder  of  nations, 
J^^PY  of  their  parents;  a. blessing,  a  beauty  to  the  world  ;  the  in- 
-  comparable  attraction  oT  home,  yes,  a  bright  adorning  to  the  churches 
of  our  God.  We  wish  them  to  be  truly  elevated  and  superior  ;  ig- 
noring the  tyranny  of  fashion,  so  vulgar  and  degrading ;  too  rich  in 
mental  furniture  to  be  servile,  or  affected,  or  extravagant,  or  ostenta- 
tious ;  too  refined  and  enlightened  not  to  command  esteem ;  too 
good  to  be  useless  ;  too  well-informed  and  celestial  in  their  mental 
horizon  to  be  frivolous,  or  empty,  or  idle  ;  too  sensible  to  the  claims 
and  relations  of  duty  to  the  grandeur  of  piety  not  to  be  intelligent 
and  consistent  Christians. 

This  is  something  like  the  synopsis  of  our  plan.  In  its  expan- 
sion and  vindication  I  seem  to  be,  in  general,  the  representative, 
the  advocate,  at  once  of  all  human  interests  ;  speaking  here  not  for 
myself  alone,  but  for  all  my  honored  and  revered  associates  of  the 
Faculty,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  the  Synod  of  Genesee, 
whose  Christian  patriarchate  is  pledged  for  the  supervision  of  all 
the  high  ^nd  holy  trusts  and  interests  of  this,  by  formal  adoption,  its 
own  noble  school ;  that  it  may  be  maintained  and  augmented  to 
coming  ages  as  the  model  seminary,  for  the  due  training  of  our 
daughters  in  science  and  literature,  in  morals  and  religion,  in 
manners  and  in  graces,  for  this  world  and  for  that  better  one  to 
come.  •••••♦• 

We  here  regard  the  idea  of  a  universal  standard  of  education  as 
superficial,  contracted,  erroneous.  It  is  neither  utilitarian,  nor 
philosophical,  nor  suited  to  our  country.  Some  indeed  think  learn- 
ing, also  virtue,  so  absolutely  good,  that  they  utterly  scout  the  idea 
otf  utility  as  related  to  either ;  so  that  virtue  is  absolutely  good, 
because  literally  good  for  nothing  ;  since,  if  you  show  its  relations, 
its  economics,  in  which  its  goodness  works,  by  proper  means,  for 
right  ends,  it  is  absolute  no  more :  since  piety  itself  is  vitiated,  if 
we  are  told,  even  by  the  Spirit,  that  it  is  profitable  for  all  things. 
So  some  scholars  of  renowned  abstractions,  each  a  sedentary  statue 
of  superfluous  learning,  have  and  hold  an  ideal  standard,  which 
tbey  make  so  universal  too,  that,  compared  with  it,  no  man  is  to  be 
ealled  learrted  who  is  not  its  fitting  counterpart,  its  rectilinear 
purallel.  At  the  same  time,  these  columns  of  lustrous  phosphorus 
■Uior  all  utilitarianism  as  vulgar  and  necessarily  unlearned,  them- 
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selves  deserving  the  satirical  indignation  of  all  the  common  sense 

that  is  left  in  the  world !     Their  own  poets  have  rendered  theijL ^ 

'sarcastic  tributes,  just  whether  to  Oxonian  or  Teutonic  mon8tQfi<|^fVvr  A  V/^  T 
learned  inaction,  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent,  so  doating/so^e-*-**    -^-^  -Ay 
nowned,  so  useless.  "^     -Llr-'i   '•  •''.* 

But  ye  are  learned ;  in  Tolames  d^ep  yon  sit,  x*^  k.-*  x       U  ^^^'y 

In  wisdom  shallow ;  pompons  ignorance!  ^^^ « Y  ^^J]^ 

Would  yon  be  still  more  learned  than  the  learned  ? 
Learn  well  to  know  how  much  need  not  be  known. 
And  what  that  knowledge  which  impairs  your  sense. 

One  is  educated,  indeed  learned,  when  prepared,  in  the  relations 
where  Providence  has  placed  him,  to  act  well  his  part  on  the  great 
stage  of  events ;  rational  and  beneficent ;  understanding  things ; 
meeting  trials  and  vicissitudes  with  philosophic  constancy ;  as  wiselj 
trustful  in  God  for  all  He  has  promised  to  his  own. 

In  what  we  say,  and  objectively  own,  about  the  model  seminary, 
we  intend  no  illiberal  exclusion,  we  arrogate  no  pre-eminence* 
There  are  other,  we  wish  there  were  more,  excellent  establishments 
of  the  sort,  in  our  own  imperial  State,  throughout  our  own  incom- 
parable country — since,  *•  with  all  thy  faults,  we  love  thee  still,  oor 
country !"  These  institutions  we  have  no  idea  to  disparage  or  overlook. 
We  regard  them  with  no  jealousy  or  disfavor.  We  only  congratulate 
our  cotemporaries  on  their  origin,  their  progress,  their  success,  as 
tending  to  inaugurate  our  nation's  improved  and  excellent  future.  We 
only  mean,  in  our  own  province,  our  own  surroundings,  under  the  genial 
wing  of  our  own  synodical  protectorate ;  much  more,  more  by  infinite, 
as  under  the  care  and  favor  of  Almighty  God  invoked,  to  do  our  best ; 
to  aim  high  ;  to  salute  the  whole  sisterhood  of  similar  nurseries,  in 
the  spirit  of  cordial  good  fellowship ;  to  learn  from  them,  as  we  only 
rejoice  in  their  prosperity,  young  or  old  ;  to  remember,  however, 
that  ours  is  already  of  age  ;  to  give  them  all  some  reason,  possibly, 
for  a  generous  reciprocity  of  esteem  and  kindness  ;  corresponding 
and  co-operating  in  so  common,  so  holy  a  cause ;  moving  in 
elevations  superior  to  all  the  lower  strata  of  sordid  competition  ;  to 
all  the  littleness  of  ignoble  arts  or  acts  of  rivalry — ^however  neces- 
sary these  may  seem  to  the  illiterate,  the  low-bred,  the  irreligious. 

Education — generally  considered  :  by  this  we  mean  not  merely 
communicating  or  obtaining  the  treasures  of  liberal  knowledge  ;  but 
specially  invigoration,  discipline  of  the  mental  powers ;  their  just 
development ;  their  modest,  yet  regular  confidential  exercise  ;  their 
correct  and  profitable  habituation  ;  their  reach  of  comprehension ; 
application,  and  self-control ;  in  all,  their  elegant  facility  of  action : 
oil  this,  as  connected,  especially  in  this  institute,  wi^  symmetry 
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of  condact,  naturalness  and  dignity  of  manners  ;  physical  welfare,  m 
scientifically  and  practically  regarded  ;  the  executive  faculty  ;  and 
the  sway  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  Ood  over  the  entire 
humanity  of  every  individual. 

Knowledge  oden  exists  to  a  certain  extent  without  education,  as 
we  painfully  and  frequently  observe.  We  need  to  be  educated  in 
order  to  get  knowledge ;  in  order  well  and  skillfully  to  use  it,  when 
obtained.  We  often  see  a  knowing  uneducated  man  who  plainly 
seems  to  know  every  thing — but  his  own  want  of  education.  His 
mind  lacks  training.  It  has  no  discipline.  To  generalize,  to  be 
methodical,  to  reason  logically,  to  use  wisely  what  he  knows,  to 
ftcquire  and  class  his  knowledge,  to  think  consecutively,  to  see  the 
natural  and  the  artificial  relations  of  things,  to  know  phases  and  the 
philosophy  of  language,  to  adapt  words  and  thoughts  to  things : 
here  his  defects  and  faults  expatiate.  What  is  science  ? — he  can  not 
define  it  Philosophy — what?  He  can  not  tell.  The  difference 
between  opinion  and  science,  theory  and  demonstration,  hypothesis 
ttid  conviction,  he  is  less  competent  to  explore :  so  confused,  isolated, 
ill-assorted,  impracticable,  ordinarily,  what  he  knows.  Thus  Bacon 
describes  it :  "  Unde  bene  Heraclitus  ;  Homines  scientias  qucrere 
in  minoribus  mundis,  et  non  in  majore  sive  com  muni."  Even  the 
learned,  as  he  avers,  sometimes,  the  unlearned  often,  show  want  of 
training — they  not  wisely  observe,  methodize,  generalize,  or  estimate 
as  they  ought,  what  they  specifically  and  successively  learn,  and  in 
isolation  know.  Regularly  and  wisely  to  accumulate  knowledge,  or 
methodically  to  assort  and  arrange  it  for  use,  th^y  are  incompetent ; 
as  difiicult  for  them  properly  to  teach  or  comnninicate,  even' what  in 
some  sort  they  probably  understand  and  correctly  know.  To  develop 
the  mental  faculties,  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  mind,  to  expand 
the  intellect,  and  thus  invigorate  the  capacity  of  useful  and  orderly 
diought ;  to  habituate  and  establish  the  best  style  of  perception  and 
of  thinking  and  of  speaking,  and  so  enrich  and  stock  the  mind  with 
well-defined  and  well-compounded  ideas  ;  making  more  and  better 
tU  the  capabilities  of  the  person,  for  the  actualities  of  life  ;  this  is 
what,  mainly,  we  mean  by— education.  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
e  and  duco^  to  draw  out  or  eduee^  shows  its  normal  meaning.  We 
accept  the  definition  of  Webster :  "  Education  comprehends  all  that 
series  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  is  intended  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  correct  the  temper,  and  form  the  manners  and 
habits  of  yonth,  and  fit  them  for  usefulness  in  their  future  stations  ;** 
that  is,  to  develop,  augment,  and  accomplish  them  in  the  best  way 
ibr  the  realities  of  human  life. 
Tims  the  educated  mind  takes  hold  of  things  by  the  right  handle ; 
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knows  liow  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  best  way;  aa  aUo  t» 
methodize,  class,  use,  combine,  prore,  illustrate,  and  teach  or  conii' 
monicate  it,  in  a  style  at  once  easy,  masterly,  effective,  and  oma^ 
mental.  Such  a  mind  needs  no  encomium  or  recommendation  ;  Hi 
excellence  is  self-evident 

Such  systematic  nurture  is  the  grand  necessity  of  every  humaa 
being.  Man,  as  fallen,  is  bom  into  this  world,  alas !  wholly  igno- 
rant; totally  destitute  of  ideas.  The  day-dream  of  inuate  ideas 
was  {>nce  popular ;  delusive  as  pleasing.  Philosophic,  potentiai^ 
pious,  as  it  once  seemed  to  doting  churchmen,  adventurous  char** 
latans,  secular  potentates,  who  were  very  physical  oflen  in  their 
metaphysics,  wielding  the  sword,  rather  than  the  pen,  in  disputation^ 
while  millions  were  mad  for  it,  infatuated  with  it  for  centuries  ;  it 
is  wholly  exploded  now,  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh;  so  con* 
temptible  in  its  fatuity,  its  falsity,  that  it  is,  at  present,  not  worth 
refuting.  We  all  know  better ;  more  correctly  understand  theologj 
and  psychology  than  to  endure  it  for  a  moment.  No !  It  is  fact  that 
we  are  all  so  natively  ignorant,  all  as  apostate  cieatures  ;  since 
"  the  fall  brought  mankind  into  an  estate  of  sin  and  misery."  Hence, 
like  it  or  not,  as  we  may ;  believe  it  or  not,  as  we  choose,  we  are 
all  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.  Now,  of  thif 
ruined  condition,  our  native  ignorance  of  all  things,  especially  of 
God,  is  a  miserable  demonstrated  fact ;  its  most  melancholy  fruit 
and  evidence.  Zophar,  the  Naamathite,  was  plainly  right  when  he 
affirmed,  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  against  human  vani^ 
and  assumption :  Vain  man  would  be  wise^  though  man  be  bom  like 
a  wild  ass's  colt.  Hence  we  recognize  this  terrible  fact,  with  all 
its  accompaniments,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  every  right  system 
of  education.  On  the  opposite  theory,  some  men,  some  women, 
bom  blind,  never  get  their  eyes  open.  We  know  that  man  is  bom 
into  this  world  ignorant  as  a  brute,  destitute  of  ideas,  needing,  oh ! 
how  vastly,  the  aid  of  others — especially  of  mothers,  to  supply  his 
mental  and  moral  wants ;  to  educate  him  for  his  wondrous  future  in 
two  worlds. 

In  infaaoj,  in  youth,  on  other's  care* 
Hangs  all  our  hope." 

Of  our  sinful,  fallen  estate,  we  are  sure,  this  ignorance  is  an  ingre- 
dient, a  constituent  in  part.  Not  so  was  man  originally  created. 
It  was  only  sin  that  could  detrude  him  from  his  pristine  glory ; 
where  produced,  not  born,  never  an  infant,  but  mature  at  first,  both 
Adam  and  Eve  knew  God  and  his  creatures,  with  no  degrading 
affinities  ;  both  made  in  these  relations  like  to  the  angels,  but  a  little 
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1$wer  ihan  they.  They  never  wept  or  wanted,  so  complete,  as  they 
proceeded  from  the  mighty  hand  that  formed  them  the  miniatures  of 
himself ;  each  a  piece  of  work  worthy  of  such  a  glorious  architect. 
To  them  education  had  no  such  exigent  relation  as  it  now  has  to  us, 
inferring  our  debasement.  Alas  !  how  changed.  Adam,  where  art 
thou?  This  grand  humiliating  fact,  it  is,  we  know,  considered 
elegant,  as  it  therefore  becomes  fashionable,  in  some  high  circles, 
to  obscure,  or  even  to  ignore  and  deny.  Honestly  believing  the 
word  of  God,  the  facts  which  it  attests,  we  here  have  no  com- 
promises with  gasconading  infidelity,  with  cardinal  heresy ;  none  at 
all !  Their  view  is  plainly  contrary  to  philosophy,  as  it  is  to  Scrip- 
inre.  We  recognize  the  solemn  truth  in  preference  :  arguing  from  it 
both  the  necessity  of  education,  and  the  powerful  motives  derived 
from  it,  to  sustain  and  prosecute  its  ministries. 

Man  is  bom  ignorant,  having  no  ideas,  not  one,  on  any  subject ; 
yet  having  faculties,  capabilities,  powers,  that  may,  by  proper  culti- 
Tation  and  the  grace  of  God,  expand,  augment,  and  act,  in  light,  in 
service.  Tor  excellent  achievement,  on  earth  ;  for  glory,  honor,  im- 
mortality, in  heaven.  Like  the  bud  before  it  blooms,  its  colors, 
its  odors,  its  staminate  and  pistillate  organism,  though  a  fiower  of 
consummate  beauty  be  thence  evolved,  all  are  cased  in  darkness  at 
first,  till,  opened  to  the  light  of  heaven,  we  perceive  and  enjoy  its 
beauties  and  its  sweets  ;  we  wonder  at  its  powers  no  longer  latent ; 
admire  its  exquisite  decorations  ;  remembering  that  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these — no  longer  buds,  but 
educated  flowers ! 

The  infidelity  to  which  we  refer  is  at  once  insidious  and  poisonous. 
In  some  high  places,  it  is  popular,  if  not  waxing  mighty  and  strong. 
Advocated  or  assumed  in  the  churches  by  certain  meteoric  and 
erratic  stars,  the  doctrine  is  grateful  to  the  shallow  and  unprincipled ; 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  truth  is  not  seen  ;  and  the  million 
are  the  dupes,  perhaps  the  victims,  of  its  sorcery.  Alas !  that 
**  Reverend"  impostors  are  any  where  so  prevalent,  so  illustrious. 
Enemies  alike  of.  man  and  of  God,  they  are  also  traitors  to  their 
country ;  injuring  the  souls  which  their  "  Reverend"  impiety  pre- 
tends so  eminently  to  serve.  They  invent  another  gospel,  which  is  not 
ANOTHER  ;  and  we  know  who  says  to  them.  Behold,  all  ye  that  kindle  a 
fire,  that  compass  yourselves  about  with  sparks ;  walk  in  the  light  of 
your  fire,  and  in  the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled ;  this  shall  ye  have 
of  my  hand — yb  shall  lib  down  in  sorrow.     This  is  intelligible. 

For  learner,  for  teacher,  it  is  greatly  needful  to  appreciate  aright 
the  native,  the  awful  ignorance  of  apostate  man.  It  tends  to  make 
us  thorough  and  honest ;  to  nerve  the  efibrts  of  exertion,  to  coon- 
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tervail  the  eril.of  ignorance^  recognized  as  evil,  to  make  ns  raltte 
knowledge,  as,' in  its  place,  of  worth  incalculable.  It  disenchants 
the  whole  subject  of  mystery,  and  gives  us  a  just  insight  of  hamaa 
nature.  Hence  it  humbles  us,  as  knowing  what  we  are  ;  as  hoping 
to  become  all  we  ought  to  be,  only  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Restorer ; 
putting  on  the  new  man^  which  is  renewed  t»  knowledge,  after  the 
image  rf  him  that  created  him. 

Hence  we  know  also  how  much  men  may  attain,  in  view  of  what 
they  have  attained— even  all  that  made  the  scholarship  of  Newton ; 
the  philosophy  of  Bacon ;  the  literature  of  Chalmers  ;  the  shrewd 
practical  sense  of  Franklin;  the  geological  information  of  Hugh 
Miller,  or  Dr.  Buckland;  or  of  our  own  Professors,  Silliman, 
Hitchcock,  Torrey,  Maury,  and  a  host  of  others.  All  is  attained, 
all  attainable.  I  mean  not  to  indorse  the  dogma  of  Helvetius,  that 
all  minds  are  natively  equal.  As  connected  with  the  body,  and 
developing  in  it,  certainly  they  are  not  equal.  Still  it  is  a  great 
truth,  that  education  and  its  fruits,  resulting  from  application  or 
indolence,  is  mainly,  under  God,  the  cause  and  the  solution  of  the 
common  diversity.  This  is  a  mighty  truth!  Let  industry  take 
heart,  and  idleness  be  ashamed  !  How,  said  one,  to  the  great  John 
Locke,  how  came  you  to  acquire  so  much  knowledge  ?  How  did 
you  ever  get  it— or  was  it  born  with  you  ?  He  replied — Whatever 
I  know,  I  have  attained  in  the  ordinary  ways  of  study,  with  these 
two  rules  perhaps  tolerably  well  observed :  first,  never  to  be  ashamed 
to  ask  for  information  ;  sectod,  to  be  gratefully  availed  of  all  means 
in  my  power,  willing  to  learn  anything  of  any  one,  who  could  teach 
rae ;  never  having  found  a  person  yet  who  did  not  know  something 
that  I  knew  not,  or  excel  roe  in  some  art  or  profession  that  was  his, 
not  mine.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  also  referred  an  inquirer,  in  a  similar 
manner,  modestly,  to  his  habit  of  observation,  as  solving  at  once  the 
whole  problem  in  regard  to  himself.  He  observed — hb  thought. 
Some  men  comparative  do  neither ;  possibly  some  women !  It  was 
a  fact,  however,  that  they  loved  learning ;  they  loved  knowledge  ; 
they  searched  for  it  as  for  hid  treasure  ;  here  was  the  secret  of  their 
success,  here  the  hiding  of  their  power.  They  considered  a  fact,  a 
phenomenon,  an  axiom,  with  clear  perception,  logical  induction, 
just  combination :  hence  Newton  saw  farther  than  others,  in  the 
same  light  of  nature,  that  had  been  shining  for  so  many  ages,  where 
thousands  of  millions  that  lived  in  it  saw  comparatively  nothing. 
Not  one  of  them  at  least  so  observed  or  so  thought,  it  seems,  as  to 
make  the  magnificent  induction  of  *'  the  occult  principle,**  as  it  used 
to  be  called  in  proud  reprehension,  that  of  universal  gravitation ;  at 
first  rejected,  ridiculed,  persecuted,  even  by  scholars ;  now  abso- 
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Meiy  known  to  be  true ;  so  received  and  maintained,  l^  all  Dm 
proper  philosophers  in  the  world.  Newton  has  the  unique  hoAor  { 
his  memory  retains  it)  without  peer  or  riral,  of  that  inteliectttaUy 
glorious  discorery. 

One  grand  object  of  education  is  to  learn  how  to  think ;  how  to 
exercise  our  powers  in  useful  and  productive  thought ;  how  to  use 
Che  faculties  God  has  given  us,  so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve 
them;  making  five  talents  ten,  two  talents  four,  one  talent  two. 
The  means  of  Uiought  are  both  natural  and  artificial ;  to  improve 
both  of  these,  and  &miliarize  their  use,  is  one  of  the  grand  func- 
tions  of  education.  The  hand  needs  tutoring  in  the  arts,  not  more 
than  the  mind  in  the  sciences.  Each  must  have  its  appropriate 
belps,  its  suited  implements,  the  arms  of  its  own  warfare :  accord«> 
ing  to  the  substantive,  the  massive  wit  of  the  second  aphorism  of 
the  Novum  Organ  dm,  so  apposite  to  our  present  argument :  Nee 
manus  nuda,  nee  intellectus  sibi  permissus,  multum  valet.  Instm* 
mentis  et  auxiliis  res  perficitur;  quibus  opus  est,  non  minus  ad 
intellectum  quam  ad  manum.  Atque  \xt  instruments  manus  motom 
ant  cient  aut  regunt,  ita  et  instrumenta  mentis  intellectui  aut  eng- 
gerunt  ant  cavent. 

There  are  grades,  diderences,  in  society,  in  persons ;  both  indi- 
viduals and  classes,  as  all  the  world  knows ;  these  pervading,  end* 
less,  various  without  discernible  ord^r  or  limit;  often  cnriousi 
astonishing.  In  forms  and  degrees  innumerable,  such  variations 
continue.  No  theorized  equality,  no  •imaginations  of  envy,  bo 
legislation  of  democracy,  can  reverse  or  alter  it  Look  at  bodies^ 
countenances,  histories  of  men ;  their  costumes,  manners,  endow* 
ments,  principles,  attainments,  infiuences,  destinies,  idiosyncrasies ; 
how  they  vary !  Are  they  all  six  feet  high  ?  do  they  weigh  as 
much,  in  matter,  in  mind,  one  as  another  ?  Are  their  talents  all  the 
same,  quality,  quantity,  manifestation  ?  Are  they  all  equally  well 
informed  ?  Do  all  live  to  octogenarian  longevity  ?  Are  all  alike 
graceful  in  movement,  expert  in  tactics,  agreeable  in  behavior  1  Is 
their  knowledge  equal,  probity,  wealth,  pleasure,  fame,  pedigree, 
health,  popularity,  bodily  vigor  ?  Do  they  all  obey  the  Grospel  ? 
Are  all  saved  eternally?  To  affirm  or  pretend  the  universal 
equality  of  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stupidity  or  the  absurdity  it 
evinces,  is  an  affront,  an  outrage  to  all  sensible  persons.  What 
infinite  difierence  in  thin  life,  more  in  that  to  come,  between  one 
that  obeys  the  gospel  of  Christ,  compared  with  one  who  only 
disobeys  it  ?  Next  only  to  this,  is  the  dififerenoe  in  melioration  and 
superiority  made  by  education,  as  seen  in  one  who  has  it,  compared 
with  one  who  is  devoid  of  it.     Comparative  seraph,  comparativa 
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brute !  IgnoraDce  indeed  sees  not  itsel/,  having  no  notion  of  ite 
own  destiny,  or  immensity,  or  identity  ;  while  others,  especially  the 
wise,  see  it  with  alternate  pity  and  diegust,  feeling  and  suffering 
often  its  ugly,  its  ill-mannered,  its  intensely  annoying  demonstra- 
tions ;  especially  when  it  affects  learning,  or  dreams  of  its  own 
desirable  society.  Ignorance,  joined  so  often  with  assumption  and 
impudence,  decorated  frequently  with  the  glitter  of  wealth,  enacting 
•the  strut  of  fashion,  dogmatical  and  noisy,  consequential  in  the 
glories  of  vanity  and  bad  grammar,  is  a  nuisance,  sometimes 
revolting  and  insufferable.  Our  times  show  great  fecundity  in  the 
growth  and  frequency  of  this  genus  of  philosophers.  Were 
ignorance  only  modest,  teachable,  conscious  of  something  which 
it  ought  to  learn,  it  were  comparatively  pardonable,  comparatively 
tolerable.  But  otherwise,  oh !  the  chimera  dire,  the  intruder 
frightful,  the  atmosphere  mephitic  ;  all  its  progeny  fit  only,  not  even 
that,  for  communion  among  themselves.  The  modem  Polyphemus, 
with  one  eye  only,  and  that  extinguished  in  ever-during  night ! 

Monstmm  horrendam !  informe,  ingens,  ooi  lumen  ademptom. 

As  to  self-education,  so  called,  I  am  not  the  one  absolutely  to 
censure  or  degrade  it ;  many  an  automath  has  become  an  honor  to 
learning.  In  a  qualified  sense,  it  is  the  only  real  and  good  kind  of 
education  in  the  world.  The  attentive  groom  can  take  the  horse  to 
the  water,  but  the  horse  must  drink  it,  as  the  schdar  must  study  for 
himself.  There  is  no  possible  succedaneum  for  personal  application, 
study,  thought,  self-discipline.  The  apparatus,  the  means,  the  appU** 
ances,  the  helps,  the  facilities  manifold,  of  grammar-school  or  univer- 
sity, so  valuable  when  correctly  appreciated  and  used,  are  not  suffi«> 
cient  of  themselves  ;  nor  is  there  any  charm,  electric  or  magical,  ia 
the  best  lectures  or  diagrams,  or  in  the  chair  of  the  most  erudite  and 
devoted  professor,  to  dispense  with  the  sedulity  and  ingenuous  labor 
of  the  pupil :  no  !  Nor  is  the  glory  of  a  degree  publicly  awarded,  to 
the  juvenes  ad  prim  umin  atibus  gradum  admissos^  so  potential  as  to 
make  scholars  of  the  candidates,  who  can  not  anal3rtically  translate 
their  own  diplomas  ;  to  whom  their  latinizing  mystic  sheep-skin,  itt 
some  instances,  might  as  well  retain  its  native  woolly  honors, 
for  any  good  essential  to  be  derived  from  so  pompous  a  piece  of 
lettered  parchment,  with  signatures  and  seals  and  ribbons  flourish- 
ing appurtenant.  It  is  in  this  way  that  learning  is  progressively 
damaged  in  our  country,  the  standard  of  attainment  sunk,  by  the 
rivalry  of  chartered  institutions,  delighting  in  full  classes,  a  numeri- 
cal swell  of  graduates  at  each  commencement ;  delighting  too  ol  tf2{ 
events  in  the  large  aggregation  of  term  fees.    This  makes  them  Uhd 
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paUic  mints,  that  fortirely  embase  the  coin  of  the  country ;  fixing 
the  national  stamp  on  brass  instead  of  gold ;  sanctioning  a  system 
of  public  robbery,  such  as  no  nation  will  or  ever  should  endure.  I 
know  there  are  noble  exceptions — would  there  were  more  of  them, 
to  whom  such  censure  is  inapplicable,  as  that  of  the  indignant 
bard: 

The  schools  beo&me  a  scene 

Of  solemn  farcOi  where  ignorance  in  stilts. 

His  cap  well  lined  with  logic  not  his  own. 

With  parrot  tongue  performed  the  scholar's  part. 

Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  supply  the  place  of  personal  application, 
patient  study,  laborious  thought.  Colleges  and  professors  are  not 
the  divinities  that  can  enact  the  impossible  miracles  of  transforma- 
tion desired.  They  can  not  metamorphose  dolt  into  philosopher, 
idler  into  scholar,  or  son  of  fortune  and  of  fashion,  by  right 
primogenial  or  prescriptive,  into  prince  or  peer  of  the  realm  of 
science ;  into  chieftain  envied  in  the  walks  of  learning ;  into 
genuine  dignitary  of  the  ecumenical  republic  of  letters.  No  !  God 
has  made  nature  true  to  his  own  revealed  laws ;  giving  wisely  no 
patronage  to  indolence,  no  sanction  to  presumption,  no  premium  to 
affectation  or  quackery,  in  church  or  state.  It  is  only  the  illumined 
one,  who  sees  his  laws  and  honors  them  ;  who  approves  his  wisdom 
and  corresponds  with  it ;  who  is  honest  and  assiduous  in  his  world  ; 
who  admires  with  ingenuous  delight  his  ways ;  only  such  a  one,  who 
finds  pleasure  in  effort,  sees  success  continually  crowning  exertion, 
is  conscious  of  progress  and  profit  equaling  the  lapse  of  time ; 
realizing  with  lofty  felicity  the  rare  grandeur  of  a  well-furnished,  a 
highly  cultivated  mind.  Thus  is  he  a  legitimate  owner,  a  person  of 
resources  all  his  own,  of  opulence  immense,  a  real  nobleman, 
inheriting  estates  not  passively,  from  the  mere  fatality  of  his  birth ; 
but  actively,  honorably,  by  acquisition,  by  patience,  by  achievement; 
in  a  sense  self-graduated,  promoted,  made  a  blessing  to  society : 
assuming  here,  of  course,  that  he  is  both  scholar  and  Christian, 
aniting  what  ought  never  to  be  separated,  at  once  student  and 
worshiper. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  society,  the  system  of  our  God,  nor 
18  IT  AT  ALL  DISCOURAGING  to  the  sobcr,  the  honest  aspirant.  On 
the  contrary,  mercy  turns  many  of  her  own  severities  into  advant- 
ages and  attractions.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  breads 
tUl  thou  return  to  the  ground,  is  at  once  a  penalty  and  a  promise,  as 
well  as  an  exponent  of  the  economy  to  which  we  belong.  It  pro- 
dnces  bread  for  us ;  it  gives  it  a  better  relish ;  it  shows  our  authentic 
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title  to  its  possession,  when  we  perform  the  task  before  we  enjoy 
the  recompense.  Still,  education  requires  time.  It  is  the  proper 
growth  of  the  learner.  It  may  be  assisted,  facilitated,  beguiled  of 
its  asperities ;  but  it  can  not  be  participated.  Precipitation,  if  at- 
tempted, may  be  mischief  only  in  the  end  An  infant  is  not,  by  a 
fiat,  to  be  matured  into  a  man  ;  nor  an  ignoramus  to  be  summarily 
extemporized  into  a  philosopher.  There  must  be  all  the  necessary 
stages  of  the  complicated  process,  analogous  to  that  of  the  body ; 
mastication,  digestion,  assimilation,  nutrition,  development,  augmen- 
tation, maturity,  competency,  polish,  richness,  excellence,  useful- 
ness ;  then,  if  ever,  reputation.  Besides,  it  is  every  way  perilous 
and  wrong  to  gorge  the  mind  or  overtask  its  powers.  If  three 
years  will  not  suffice,  take  more — take  ^ve  or  six  for  education.  It 
will  be  INFINITELY  better,  cheaper,  productive  more  of  fruit  and 
satisfaction.  The  alternative  is  fallacious  and  destructive.  You 
may  ruin  the  health,  shorten  the  life,  and  accomplish  a  transient 
renown  ;  you  can  never  confer  lasting  benefit  or  usefulness  by  too 
much  study  in  too  little  time.     This  is  canonical. 

On  the  value  of  knowledge,  as  illumining  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
scattering  away  the  malaria  of  ignorance,  I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself 
in  this  place  to  declaim.  I  will  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  supe- 
rior source.  Knowledge,  in  general,  says  Robert  Hall,  expands  the 
mind,  exalts  the  faculties,  refines  the  taste  of  pleasure,  and  opens 
numerous  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  By  means  of  it,  we 
become  less  dependent  for  satisfaction  upon  the  sensitive  appetites, 
the  gross  pleasures  of  sense  are  more  easily  despised,  and  we  are 
made  to  feel  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material  part  of 
our  nature.  Instead  of  being  continually  solicited  by  the  influence 
and  irritation  of  sensible  objects,  the  mind  can  retire  within  herself, 
and  expatiate  in  the  cool  and  quiet  walks  of  contemplation.  The 
Author  of  nature  has  wisely  annexed  a  pleasure  to  the  exercise  of 
our  active  powers,  and  particularly  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which,  if 
it  be  in  some  instances  less  intense,  is  far  more  durable  than  the 
gratifications  of  sense,  and  is,  on  that  account,  incomparably  more 
valuable.  Its  duration,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  properties,  ren- 
ders it  more  valuable.  It  may  be  repeated  without  satiety,  and 
pleases  afresh  on  ev^ry  reflection  upon  it.  These  are  self-created 
satisfactions,  always  within  our  reach,  not  dependent  upon  events, 
not  requiring  a  pecular  combination  of  circumstances  to  produce  of 
maintain  them ;  they  rise  from  the  mind  itself,  and  inhere,  so  to 
speak,  in  its  very  substance.  Let  the  mind  but  retain  its  proper 
functions,  and  they  spring  up  spontaneously,  unsolicited,  unborrowed, 
and  unbought.     Even  the  difficulties  and  impediments  which  ob^ 
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struct  the  pursuit  of  truih,  serve,  according  to  the  economy  under 
which  we  are  placed,  to  render  it  more  interesting.  The  labor  of 
intellectual  search  resembles  and  exceeds  the  tumultuous  pleasures 
of  the  chase  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  overcoming  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle, or  of  lighting  on  some  happy  discovery,  gives  all  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  conquest,  without  those  corroding  reflections  by  which  the 
latter  must  be  impaired.  Can  we  doubt  that  Archimedes,  who  was 
so  absorbed  in  his  contemplations  as  not  to  be  diverted  by  the  sack- 
ing of  his  native  city,  and  was  killed  in  the  very  act  of  meditating  a 
mathematical  theorem,  did  not,  when  he  exclaimed  cupipca,  supipco, 
I  have  found  it !  I  have  found  it !  feel  a  transport  as  genuine  as  was 
ever  experienced  after  the  most  brilliant  victory  ? 

We  live  in  the  country  that  befits,  that  requires,  universal  educa- 
tion. Alas !  how  egregiously  it  needs  it,  to  insure  us  that  higher 
civilization,  which  seems  of  late  to  be  receding,  rather  than  advanc- 
ing ;  from  Congress  and  other  high  places  of  the  nation,  downward, 
to  the  more  excitable,  who  are  always  the  more  ignorant  of  our  citi- 
zens, imported  or  native;  so  easily  seduced  by  demagogues,  so 
naturally  infuriated  by  partisan  appeals,  so  much  the  impulsive,  the 
prejudiced  victims  of  excitement  and  false  alarms;  so  ferocious 
withal  when  once  aroused,  that  their  interference  in  a  time  of  public 
commotion  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  an  ordinary  earthquake, 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.  We  need  edu- 
cation among  the  masses ;  we  need  Christianity  every  where  dif- 
fused, ascendant ;  we  need  the  gracious  benediction  of  our  fa- 
thers' God,  to  preserve  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  blood-bought 
liberties  which  they  procured  for  us  and  bequeathed  to  us,  as,  next 
to  salvation  itself,  our  most  precious  possession  and  inheritance. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  universal  education.  When  Napoleon, 
glorying  in  the  prosperity  of  his  beautiful  France,  lauding  his  nation 
as  accomplished  in  every  excellence,  inquired  of  the  distinguished 
Madame  Campan,  what  more  do  we  need  to  put  us  on  the  apex  of 
the  world  ?  She  promptly  replied,  with  the  most  felicitous  propriety, 
We  need  mothras,  sire.  Yes!  they  had  wives;  these  had  chil- 
dren ;  but,  afler  all,  mothers^  xotuers  were  sadly  wanting ;  are  yet, 
not  in  France  alone !  Yet  many  of  our  citizens  are  awaking  to  the 
true  interests  of  our  nation  in  this  regard — k)ur   sons  and   our 

DAUGHTERS     MUST   ALL    BE   WELL    AND    PROPERLT    EDUCATED  !      OR, 

OUR  NATION  IS  UNDONE !  Let  US  remember  that  divine  sentence — 
Train  up  a  ckUd  in  tke  viay  he  should  go ;  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.  It  is  time  we  were  all  awake  to  the  exigoA- 
oy ;  time  that  all  should  begin  to  think  of  the  necessity  of  our  a^ 
operation  with  God  himself,  in  using  his  appointed  means  for  U|o 
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silTation  of  our  country ;  so  that  order,  fVeedom,  piety,  truth,  may 
tmirersally  prevail  among  all  our  teeming  population ;  so  uisdom 
mnd  knowledge  shall  he  the  stabikty  of  &ur  times,  even  strength  of 
Ovations:  and  the  fear  of  Jehovah  shall  be  our  treasure. 

Admonished  by  recent  events,  ought  we  not  all  to  begin  to  think 
that  ignorance  and  brutality  are  no  qualification  for  office  ;  that  even 
m  member  of  Congress  should  be  so  far  civilized,  so  far  Christianized, 
in  all  cases,  as  not  only  to  understand  English  Grammar,  and  con- 
stitutional law,  but  also  to  evince,  in  conduct,  his  superior  education; 
at  once  gentleman,  statesman,  patriot,  Christian ;  by  self-govern- 
ment, by  principle  rather  than  passion  controlling  his  ways,  by  all 
that  symmetry  of  correct  behavior  which  is  essentially  implied  in 
the  very  idea  of  virtuous  consistency,  respect  for  the  laws,  a  proper 
example,  in  a  word,  good  manners.  We  might  expect  better  things 
tiuui  we  have  occasionally  to  witness  and  deplore,  even  among  the 
Honorable  of  our  nation.  One  might  think  that  we  have  too  many 
newspapers  circulated  and  read,  to  permit  our  children,  young  or 
gtown,  to  glory  in  barbaric  airs,  or  illiterate  rudeness,  or  reckless 
•avagism ;  too  many  schoolmasters,  especially  too  many  Bibles, 
abroad  in  the  land,  from  our  noble  national  fountain,  the  American 
BiBLB  Society,  to  allow  our  population  to  retrograde  in  any  good 
thing ;  certainly  to  believe  that  ignoraace  is  the  mother  of  devotion ; 
or,  to  be  captivated  by  venal  politicians  and  sophistical  demagogues; 
who  should  not  be  allowed  even  a  hope  to  prosper,  in  their  won- 
derful and  characteristic  love  for  "  the  dear  people,"  unless  they  can 
show  themselves  sincerely  in  favor  of  the  grand  process  of  level- 
life  UPWARD,  instead  of  downward ;  of  instructing  our  masses,  our 
black  and  red  and  white  millions,  progressively  and  increasingly,  in 
all  the  principles  of  science,  letters,  morals,  and  religion. 

But  the  subject  specially  appropriate  here  is  the  education  of^ 
WOMAN.  Its  importance,  its  normal  principles,  its  objective  aims, 
its  aspects  patriotic  and  social,  with  its  anticipated  results  in  our 
age  and  nation,  claim  our  consideration.  However  much  misunder- 
stood, neglected,  cheapened,  it  may  have  been  among  us,  it  is  now 
nsing  auspiciously  in  the  estimate  of  the  community.  Our  position 
is,  that  the  liberal  and  high  and  Christian  education  of  our  daugh- 
ters is  of  vast  importance  in  any  country ;  in  ours,  pre-eminently, 
ftuidamental,  indispensable.  So  far  as  it  prevails,  it  necessitates 
also  the  education  of  our  sons  ;  and  when  all  our  children  are  well 
end  thoroughly  taught,  what  a  grand  and  true  nobility  !  what  a  ben- 
ediotton!  our  country  must  become  increasingly  the  glory  of  all 
I ;  realising  the  bright  and  gorgeous  ideal  of  President  Dwight — 
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Colnmbia,  Ck>liimlHa,  to  glory  iriae. 

The  queen  of  the  world  and  the  child  of  the  skies. 

Is  woman  important  in  the  social  state  ?  Then  ought  she  to  be 
prepared  to  occupy  and  adorn  her  place  in  it.  Her  preparation  is 
as  important  exactly  as  her  education ;  since  this  is  what  we  mean 
by  preparation.  Is  she  the  mother  of  sons  and  daughters ;  are  these 
dependent,  in  the  first  stages  of  their  life,  more  on  ministering  angels, 
or  on  mothers,  to  mold,  inform,  direct  them,  in  the  ways  of  wis- 
dom ?  The  first  five,  probably  the  first  twelve  years  of  infancy,  are 
mainly  shaped,  swayed,  determined,  alone  by  the  mother.  She 
forms  the  mind,  the  manners ;  oden  in  efifect  stamps  the  destiny  of 
her  ofiTspring.  Ought  she  to  be  ignorant  or  enlightened  ?  worldling 
or  Christian  ?  She  plants  the  seeds  of  the  coming  harvest.  Whea 
wise  and  faithful,  how  commonly  may  we  hope,  that  there  Jehovah 
commands  the  blessing,  even  life  forever  more  !  Shall  we  then  fail 
to  educate  the  educators  of  mankind  ?  Ought  we  to  intend  the  deg- 
radation and  perdition  of  the  species— or,  seek  wisely,  in  hope,  the 
sublimation,  the  salvation  of  all  men  ?  If  man  needs  mental  and 
moral  improvement,  how  can  this  ordinarily  be,  if  the  woman  that 
bear  him,  that  nursed  him,  is  herself  utterly  devoid  of  it  ?  herself 
more  animal  .than  mother !  In  every  other  relation,  too,  we  need  the 
angel  in  her ;  not  the  pervert,  not  the  monster,  not  the  brute  of  our 
aversion.  If  man  ought  to  be  educated,  so  ought  woman;  his 
dearest  and  most  intimate  companion,  the  minister  of  mercy  that 
guards  his  infancy,  that  cheers  his  pilgrimage,  that  charms  his  life, 
that  mirrors  to  him  the  goodness  of  his  God,  that  soothes  his  weak- 
ness on  the  bed  of  death,  that  expects  in  heaven  to  be  his  co-heir, 
his  co-equal,  through  Jesus  Christ,  forever. 

Woman  is  everywhere  the  criterion  of  society.  Where  she  is 
elevated  and  honored,  mfluential  and  correct,  useful  and  devout,  in 
the  same  degree  precisely  is  man  civilized,  exalted,  morally  refined, 
truly  ennobled.  As  she  is  wise  and  Christian,  such  is  the  constitn- 
tion  of  our  God,  in  the  same  proportion,  ordinarily,  is  religion  in 
society  appreciated  and  ascendant.  In  how  many  nations  beyond 
the  confines  of  Christendom  is  woman  abject,  brutified,  enslaved! 
There,  too,  man  is  cruel,  degraded,  ignorant.  So  it  is,  so  it  was, 
so  will  it  be,  where  Christianity  is  not ;  where  its  divine  excellence 
is  vitiated,  or  vailed,  or  denied.  Take  the  map  of  nations,  the  en- 
cyclopaedia of  history ;  look  there  at  woman.  Look — weep !  In 
her  the  species,  too,  are  squalid,  destroyed.  We  all  know  that  in 
heathendom,  through  all  the  wilderness  of  its  desolations,  woman  is 
the  Tictim,  the  sacrifice,  the  slave,  the  drudge,  of  her  selfish,  ignorant 
lord.     Where  Christianity  radiates  its  influence,  there  is  her  prinoi* 
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palii^r,  her  aogmentfttioD,  her  parity,  her  lorely  worth,  her  proper 
sway,  her  deserved  attribotes,  her  real  honors.  Let  every  one  of 
the  sex  know  this ;  and  vindicate  her  own  wisdom,  by  rerering  the 
Book  of  God.  The  Bible  is  her  halo,  her  shield,  the  Magna 
Charta  of  her  dignity.  Why  is  it  that  no  sane  man,  in  its  domain, 
erer  questions — whether  womaa  has  a  soul?  As  well  ask,  has 
inan  a  soul  ?  Can  she  ever  be  so  lost  to  virtue,  as  to  become  an 
infidel?  a  foe  to  her  sex,  herself,  her  country,  her  species,  her 
glory,  her  God  and  Saviour  ? 

This  principle  we  hold  paramount:  her  education  ought  U>  be 
conformed,  in  all  things,  to  the  divine  economy ;  to  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  God,  as  shown  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  divine 
benediction  may  be  expected  only  in  correspondence  with  the  divine 
wisdom  and  order.  Woman  has  a  mission  all  her  own,  a  sphere  of 
action  peculiar ;  an  office  and  a  power  definite ;  assigned  by  her 
Maker;  where  he  will  use  her  agency  and  bless  her  influence. 
Any  other  dissimilar  province  is  not  hers ;  there  she  foregoes  her 
own  prerogatives  and  attributes  ;  there  she  is  an  intruder,  pragmati- 
cal, perverse  ;  sometimes  amazonian,  disgusting ;  no  more  the  angel 
she  was  made  ;  earning  and  receiving  only  the  contempt  of  men, 

0  woman,  best  are  all  thiDga  as  the  iriU 
Of  Qod  ordained  them ;  his  creating  hand 
Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  left 

The  difference  is  imprinted  upon  every  fiber  of  her  person.  Her 
flexile  form,  her  soft  and  tender  texture,  her  relative  adaptation,  her 
names  of  endearment — mother,  sister,  wife,  nurse,  soother,  sweetner 
of  life  and  solder  of  society*— evince  her  proper  sphere,  as  not  at 
all  the  same  with  that  of  the  sterner  sex.  The  laws  of  God  are 
plainly  salic.  Woman  is  not  to  be  legislator,  magistrate,  general^ 
lawyer,  sailor,  fireman,  plowman,  soldier,  or  preacher,  in  the  social 
and  national  commonwealth.  Her  structure,  more  refined,  delicate, 
sacred,  demonstrates  it.  Her  proper  sphere  is  home ;  there  its  or* 
nament,  its  attraction,  its  influential  and  roost  salutary  potentate,  ite 
secondary  head  in  league  with  her  aflectionate  husband ;  its  inefla- 
ble,  indispensable  charm ;  its  compensation,  its  luster,  its  ap- 
propriate glory.  She  is  there  to  be  appreciated,  cherished, 
defended,  by  men ;  not  herself  to  enact  captain,  guardian,  champion, 
more  than  termagant  or  virago.  Her  inferior  corporeal  powers,  her 
diminished  stature,  her  dependent  frame,  her  native  parasitical  in- 
stincts, like  the  graceful  ivy  on  the  monarch  oak,  adorning  its 
majestic  supporter,  giving  form,  beauty,  expression  to  the  masaife 
patron  of  its  elevation  and  safety,  all  declare,  that  her  prof  ince  is 
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peculiar  as  well  as  honorable  ;  her  prerogaHves  and  rights  sustained 
only  within  it.  Here  is  she  the  beloved  vice-regal  head  of  the  do- 
mestic commonwealth ;  invested  with  all  authority  as  the  legitimate 
of  its  administration.  She  governs  here  by  divine  right ;  her  sub- 
jects rejoicing  in  her  queenly  sway,  with  none  to  molest  or  impeach 
her  title.  Her  power  is  less  of  office  than  of  character ;  yet  really 
blending  the  virtues  of  both ;  its  elements  are  goodness,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  consistency,  correct  action,  sympathy,  beneficence.  Her 
husband  knows  no  home  without  her ;  her  children  find  it  solitude 
and  desolation  in  her  absence  ;  her  guests  characterize  the  mansion 
by  their  happy  memories  of  its  maternal  head ;  she  the  moral  center 
that  irradiates  the  dependent  circle  of  domestic  life.  She  finds  it 
honor  and  privilege  only,  as  well  as  illumined  piety  toward  Grod, 
who  made,  who  rules  her,  to  remain,  with  divine  contentment,  where 
He  has  placed  her ;  saying,  Occupy  till  I  come ;  since  there,  and 
thence,  her  noiseless  power  is  felt  and  seen  abroad ;  controlling  the 
nation,  the  Church,  the  world,  posterity ;  by  educating  her  sons  and 
her  daughters  for  their  places  of  power,  service,  honor,  in  the  com- 
ing generation.  She  is  dependent  on  her  husband  in  many  respects ; 
in  many  the  dependence  is  mutual ;  the  result  their  common  benefit. 
She,  wisely  estimating  the  ordinances  of  God,  rejoices  in  her  des- 
tiny ;  making  so  many  happy ;  illustrating  that  divine  axiom  in 
ethics,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  by  the  benefac- 
tions that  make  such  numbers  her  grateful  debtors. 

What,  in  contrast  with  a  person,  and  a  character  so  lovely,  are 
we  to  think  of  those,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  woman,  who,  imperi- 
ously erecting  their  own  will  into  absolute  sovereignty,  dogmatizing 
their  own  cliums,  while  trampling  in  the  dust  the  Book  of  God, 
proudly  overruling  the  authority  of  its  Author,  display  in  public  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  and  summon  the  women  of  the  universe  toge- 
ther to  it,  with  them  ?  What  kind  of  wisdom  is  that,  which,  forever 
clamorous  about  woman's  rights,  seems  to  know  nothing,  therefore 
to  say  nothing,  about  the  proprieties  and  the  duties  of  woman ;  if 
possible,  still  less,  about  woman's  sins ;  hence,  utterly  denpng  the 
glory  of  woman's  Saviour ;  while  it  only  prevents  woman's  piety, 
by  which  her  immortal  interests  might  be  forever  availed  of  His 
perfect  and  effectual  mediation  ? 

It  is  a  historical  fact,  that  God  never  made  a  queen  regnant,  as 
distinguished  from  a  queen  consort,  in  Israel  or  in  Judah.  The 
only  one  known  in  biblical  records  is  the  execrable  Athaliah ;  bar  of 
the  Lord,  as  her  name  imports.  She,  the  worthy  daughter  of  the  most 
infamous  regal  pair  perhaps  that  ever  lived,  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  was 
demon  more  than  woman ;  an  ambitious  usurper,  a  profligate  tyrant, 
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murdering  her  own  grandchildren  in  her  way  to  the  throne  that  was 
not  hers ;  for  six  years  enacting  idolatry,  cruelty,  persecution,  all 
manner  of  wickedness,  against  the  rights  of  earth  and  heaven :  till 
by  an  order  from  the  throne  of  God,  it  was  said — Have  her  forth 
without  the  ranges ;  and  him  that  foUoweth  her,  kill  with  the  sword. 
And  there  was  she  slain, 

A  kindred  doom  awaits  all  kindred  characters  ;  and  scarce  is  there 
a  character  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  perverse,  more  purely 
hideous  and  revolting,  than  in  a  Christian  age  and  nation,  a  coarse, 
hardened,  brazen-faced  brawl  of  a  woman,  acting  the  public  orator, 
declaiming  about  woman's  rights,  organizing  politico-popular  assem- 
blages, addressing  a  pseudo-lady  chairman,  challenging  any  antago- 
nist to  answer  her ;  violating  all  the  proper  modesty  of  her  womanly 
nature  ;  ignoring  her  own  sex,  her  own  duties,  her  own  honors,  her 
prerogatives  of  feminine  sacredness ;  losing  the  pure  gem  of  mod- 
esty ;  practically  scorning  our  blessed  Christianity,  contradicting 
and  caricaturing  the  oracles  of  God,  forfeiting  her  proper  glory  as  a 
disciple  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  monster  of 
moral  deformity  ought  to  be  known  only  with  a  shudder.  A 
nuisance  in  society,  her  communion,  is  dishonor,  her  touch  pollution, 
her  example  contagion ;  marring  all  the  order,  blighting  all  the 
beauty,  blasting  all  the  dignity  of  the  social  state ;  sacrificing  at 
once  the  pure  fame  and  the  chaste  refinement  of  the  sex ;  while  sU 
that  is  properly  delicate,  elevated,  sacred,  in  the  relations  of  woman, 
is  profaned,  vandalized,  exploded,  in  her  conduct ;  in  the  tendency 
at  once  of  her  actions  and  her  principles.  Here  indeed  one  might 
be  excused,  almost,  for  an  unsuppressed  torrent  of  invective  and  in- 
dignant scorn ;  demanding,  if  such  a  fungus,  cryptogamic,  amorphous, 
be  entitled  to  the  appellation,  woman !  if  such  a  hideous,  hybridons 
mongrel  really  belongs,  as  an  individual,  to  the  genus  or  the  species, 
man!  If  this  seem  severe — appearance  intentionally  responds  to 
reality.  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?  The  injury  is  too  great  for  apathy 
or  clemency.  It  is  a  stab  at  all  we  love,  value,  revere,  human  and 
divine.  We  may  not  therefore  repent,  or  ask  forgiveness,  for  the 
rebuke,  the  denunciation,  the  execration  of  thought  or  utterance, 
while,  in  passing,  we  award  the  reprehension  deserved,  against 
what  we  know  has  had  its  phenomenal  display,  its  rarieties  of  dem- 
onstration, in  too  many  places,  in  some  very  prominent  ones,  to 
the  shame  and  dishonor  of  our  country. 

In  this  connection,  I  must  add,  that  the  sphere  of  woman  is,  by 
the  law  of  her  Creator,  not  the  Christian  ministry,  not  the  pvlpit, 
not  the  public  platform,  no.  the  pastoral  office,  more  than  the  forum, 
the  judiciary,  the  senate,  or  the  field  of  war.  •  •  • 
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Ood  has  decided  it  It  is  plain  as  the  light  of  the  sun.  What 
woman  did  Christ  ever  commission  to  preach  the  grospel !  *  TweWe 
apostles  ;  was  one  of  them  a  woman  ?  Seventy  preachers  ordained 
at  once-— all  of  the  gender  masculine.  Was  Paul,  Peter,  James, 
John,  Jode,  a  woman  ?  Was  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuingle,  Knox,  Ed- 
wards, D wight,  Chalmers— or  did  one  of  these  sages  of  evangelical 
wisdom  and  luminous  piety  ever  sanction  either  the  thing  or  the 
idea  ?  Away  with  the  silly  falsehood,  that  we  ministers  are  jealous 
against  them.  I  am  jealous  only  for  them  !  I  love  them  too  much, 
my  daughter,  my  wife,  my  mother,  my  sister,  to  brook  tamely  their 
immolation,  the  moral  Sutteeism  that  finds  a  worse  Hindostan  in 
America  ;  the  flame  and  the  ravage  of  a  virtual  pyre,  for  the  stealthy 
oremation  of  all  that  is  fair  and  excellent  in  the  vindicated  and  illus- 
trated  character  of  woman.  I  am  jealous  only  against  her  sins ; 
only  for  her  rights  ;  only  to  advance  her  duties,  her  privileges,  her 
honors,  her  virtues,  her  hopes ;  seeking  her  genuine  happiness, 
shielding  her  against  her  most  insidious,  her  most  deleterious  ene- 
Biies  :  abo  honestly  outspeaking  of  what  we  here  inculcate  and  in- 
tond,  as  we  pursue  her  education  in  this  conservatory ;  as  we 
endeavor  her  supreme  and  final  good. 

I  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  scriptural  argument,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostles  of  Christ ;  in  which,  referring  to  the  strict  in- 
terpreted truth  of  the  original,  I  shall  feel  necessitated  to  produce  a 
▼ersion  of  -my  own  differing  in  some  few  yet  important  aspects,  in 
language,  in  punctuation,  in  meaning,  from  that  of  our  vernacular  or 
common  use  :  since,  making  the  oracles  of  inspiration  our  supreme 
•Uadard,  both  of  thought  and  of  inculcation,  it  is  so  important  to  as- 
certain their  native  sense,  what  it  is,  in  order  to  our  vindicated  con- 
fonnity  to  it  in  all  things.  Still,  before  quoting  the  words  of  the 
Spirit,  as  fairly  settling  the  law  of  the  matter,  I  must  pronounce  my 
solemn  protest  against  the  remorseless  levity,  nay,  the  horrid  im- 
piety, of  some,*  who  talk  of  what  Paul  said,  or  Peter  said,  or  others 
•aid,  of  the  chosen  amanuenses  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  all  delivering 
CBO  and  the  same  doctrine,  not  their  own,  but  his,  whose  they  are, 
whom  they  serve,  in  whose  awful  name  they  speak,  or  write,  the 
everlasting  truth  of  Grod,  our  Maker,  and  our  Judge. 

We  are  not  of  them  who  praise  the  Bible,  only  with  more  state 
to  forsake  it.  But  I  would  have  you  know  that  the  head  of  every  man 
is  Christy  and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,  and  the  head  of 
Okrist  is  God.  *  *  For  a  man  indeed  ought  not  to  cover 
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Ms  head,  forasmuch  as  he  is  the  image  and  glory  of  Ood ;  hut  tks 
woman  is  the  ghry  of  the  man.  For  the  man  is  not  of  the  woman^ 
hut  the  woman  of  the  man.  Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the 
woman ;  but  the  woman  for  the  man.  For  this  cause  ought  the  womam 
to  have  power,  that  is,  the  symbol  of  her  honorable  and  modest  sub- 
ordination, toward  her  heetd,  as  vailed  in  public,  especially  in  public 
worship,  in  respect  to  the  ministry,  the  roasters  of  assemblies,  the 
messengers,  or  officially  the  angels  of  God.  Nevertheless,  neither  is 
the  man  without  the  woman,  neither  the  woman  without  the  man,  in 
the  Lord.  For  as  the  woman  is  of  the  man,  even  so  is  the  man  ab# 
by  the  woman :  but  all  things  of  God. — 1  Cor.  xi.  3,  7-13. 

For  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace. 

As  in  all  the  other  churches  of  the  saints,  let  your  women  keep  si* 
lence  in  the  churches,  for  it  is  not  suffered  for  them  to  speak  ;  but  to 
be  under  obedience,  as  also  saith  the  law  of  God.  And  if  they  would 
learn  any  thing,  let  them  inquire  of  their  own  husbands,  or  others,  a$ 
home ;  since  shame  it  is,  in  the  church,  for  women  to  speak.  Whmi  ! 
from  you,  originally,  proceeded  the  doctrine  of  God  ?  or  to  you  alone, 
in  monopoly,  has  it  extended  1  Have  a  care  !  If  any  one  view  Ami- 
self  to  he  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  rightly  own,  what  things  I 
write  you,  that  they  are  none  other  than  the  commands  of  the  Lord. 
If  any  one  be  ignorant  of  this,  however,  it  is  plainly  his  own  fauH ; 
therefore  let  him  be  ignorant  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33-98)  and  answer  for  ii 
to  God. 

In  like  manner  also  it  is  ordained  of  God,  that  the  women. adorn 
themselves  in  attire  decorous,  with  modesty  and  discretion  ;  not  wOk 
pompous  hair-braids  and  fashionable  splendor  of  dress,  glittering  ts 
gold  and  pearls  and  vain  extravagance  ;  but,  what  is  so  appropriately 
ornamental  to  women  professing  Christian  piety,  with  works  of  benef^ 
cence,  the  richest  and  the  best  of  all  decorations.  With  silonee 
must  woman  learn  in  public  worship,  with  all  subnotion  to  God's  ap* 
pointments  ;  but  there  to  teach,  or  usurp  authority  over  man,  instomd 
of  remaining  in  silence,  I  suffer  not,  but  forbid,  as  the  apostle  of 
Christ  For  Adam  first  was  formed;  afterward,  Eve.  And  Admm 
was  not  duped  by  ^e  Devil ;  but  woman,  so  infatuated,  became  t»* 
volved  in  transgression.  Still,  though  now  restricted  and  domestic 
more>  she  shall  be  saved,  not  less  gloriously,  as  occupied  in  the  duties 
of  child  nurture  and  the  holy  education  of  her  ofisprrng ;  if  not 
proudly  impatient  of  her  sphere,  they  piously  remain  there,  in  faitk^ 
and  love,  and  holiness,  with  prudential  wisdom. — 1  Tim.  ii.  9-15. 

Thus  the  Apostle  describes  a  pious  widow:  well  attested  in  good 
works ;  if  .she  has  educated  children ;  if  she  has  entertained  stran^ 
gersi  if  she  has  washed  the  feet  of  saints;  if  she  has  relieved  tie 
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• 
afflicted ;  if  in  every  work  of  goodness  she  has  been  occupied. — 1 
Tim.  V.  10. 

Of  others  in  contrast,  he  says :  Withal  they  learn  to  he  idle,  wan" 
dering  about  from  house  to  house ;  and  not  only  idle,  but  babblers* 
also  and  busy- bodies,  speaking  things  which  they  ought  not  to  speak, 
I  counsel  therefore  that  the  younger  ones  marry,  nurture  children, 
preside  in  the  family,  giving  to  the  adversary  none  occasion  for  re- 
proaching  us. — 1  Tim.  v.  13-16. 

.  He  elsewhere  orders,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  the  aged  women 
likewise  to  be  in  behavior  as  becometh  or  adometh  holiness,  not  cO' 
lumniators,  not  given  to  wine,  teachers  of  good,  so  as  to  influence  the 
younger  ones  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love  their  children,  as  pruden^ 
tial,  chaste,  domestic,  good,  subordinate  to  their  own  husbands,  in 
order  that  the  doctrine  of  our  God  may  not  suffer,  as  blasphemed  on 
their  account,  among  the  wicked. — ^Tit.  ii.  3-5. 

I  cite  only  once  more,  and  that  from  another  Apostle  :  Likewise 
ye  wives  be  in  subordination  to  your  own  husbands,  so  that  if  any  obey 
not  the  word,  they  also  may  without  the  word  be  gained,  as  they  view 
your  purity  of  deportment,  characterized  by  reverence  ;  whose  orna- 
ment let  it  be,  not  that  extemcU  of  hair-plaiting,  and  the  glare  of 
jewelry  and  fashionable  finery  of  attire,  but  rather  that  interior,  hid" 
den  in  the  heart,  which  is  incorruptible,  even  that  of  a  meek  and  tran" 
quil  temper,  which  is  in  God's  sight  very  precious  and  beautiful.  In 
this  style  also  the  holy  women  of  old  that  hoped  in  God,  adorned 
themselves  in  subordination  to  their  oum  husbands  ;  as  Sarah,  for  ex- 
ample, obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  Lord ;  of  whom  by  piety  ye  have 
become  the  daughters,  doing  good,  and  not  intimidated,  as  with  any  con" 
sternation,from  the  path  of  duty.  So  also  ye  husbands  in  enlightened 
piety  dwelling  with  them,  render  considerate  honor  each  to  his  own 
wife,  whose  framework  is  more  tender,  as  feminine,  but  whose  soul  is 
equally  precious,  since  both  are  co-heirs  of  the  grace  of  life ;  so  that 
your  common  prayers  and  praises  may  ascend  together,  unimpeded, 
to  the  throne  of  God.— 1  Pet.  ii.  1-7. 

The  plan  of  God  is  properly  the  only  one.  It  is  the  best,  and  we 
adopt  it :  its  importance  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  fabric, 
social,  civil,  domestic  ;  and  the  fiend  who  disturbs  or  would  subvert 
it  there,  ought  to  be  viewed  and  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, to  his  species,  and  to  God.  Pre-eminently  is  he  the  foe  of 
woman !  not  more  a  foe,  her  primordial  deceiver.  The  same  protean 
personage  indeed  is  not  dead,  but  speaks,  as  well  as  lives  and  acts, 
in  all  those  variegations  of  preaching  infidelity  that  would  supersede 

*  BtroDf-mlnded  women,  VDuont,  ttioogh  noi  wholly  like  their  liiniUn  in  our  own  Umet  t 
What  it  the  model  woman  of  the  Bible  f 
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the  wisdom  of  inspiratioQ ;  preferring  that  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tnres  denounce  in  contrast  as  earthly,  sensual^  deviUsk,  that  which 
tends  to  revolutionize  society  into  the  worst  of  anarchies,  to  make 
eTery  house  ultimately  less  a  hethel  than  a  brothel,  and  our  whole 
country  one  great  national  Utah  of  "  free  love,"  and  every  other 
perversion  of  freedom,  where  woman's  murdered  honor  and  mam's 
established  pandemonium  would  leave  us  nothing  but  squalid  misery, 
rampant  impiety,  unmitigated  despair,  instead  of  the  true  blessedness 
of  Christian  society. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  pensile  or  parasitical  nature  of  woman, 
not  in  any  sense  to  disparage,  but  only  to  define  her  proper  ^eie, 
80  to  assert  her  natural  and  gracious  claims  to  benignity,  protection, 
love,  courtesy,  service  from  man  ;  her  pristine  archetype,  her  mas- 
culine counterpart,  her  Heaven-ordained  companion,  counselor, 
champion,  her  affectionate  conjugal  ally,  protector,  lover,  in  all  their 
conunon  pilgrimage,  to  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.  We 
call  her  parasite  only  in  a  sense  honorable,  proper,  original,  divine ; 
ordered  at  first,  displayed  in  the  perfection  of  paradise ;  subee- 
qnently  continued,  not  however  without  some  penal  modifications, 
requisite  afler  the  grand  apostasy ;  yet,  under  Uie  glorious  system 
of  mediatorial  government,  then  supervening  and  inaugmrated  ;  this 
converting  all  disciplinary  privations  and  inflictions  into  ultimate 
benefit  and  resulting  good.  We  call  her  parasite,  possibly  against 
her  pride,  in  some  less  educated  and  less  amiable  instances — but  in 
no  instance  against  her  honor,  her  happiness,  her  duty,  her  safety, 
her  social  beauty,  her  proper  dignity  and  welfare.  We  are  friends, 
not  flatterers.  We  practice  no  ambiguity  of  censure,  no  concealed 
asteism  :  we  are  kind  and  sincere  ;  calling  her  parasite,  not  epiphyt$, 
to  use  a  botanical  distinction  not  inapposite  ;  since  she  adheres  not 
ungratefully,  not  ungraciously,  not  ungracefully  ;  not  as  extraneous, 
obtrusive,  usurping,  not  an  unwelcome  or  heterogeneous  invader ;  but, 
as  Adam  at  first  delighted  to  salute  her,  of  kindred  essence  with 
himself,  his  needed  and  loved  accomplishment,  parasitical  but  com- 
pensating, at  once  his  ornament  and  his  delight.  So  any  happy 
husband  may  appropriately  say  to  her,  in  the  words  of  Horace  to 
his  patron  Maecenas,  not  half  so  justly  valuable,  or  necessary,  or 
precious,  to  the  adulatory  bard  : 

0  et  pnDsidiom  et  doles  deous  menrn ! 
which  we  thus  venture  to  paraphrase  and  appropriate  : 
0  thon,  heaven's  latest  gift  to  social  man, 
Proof  of  God*s  goodness  in  his  wondrous  plan. 
Protecting  thy  protector !  thee  I  own 
Guardian  and  glory  both ;  my  shield,  my  crown ; 
Thee  gratefiil  I  salute,  my  sweet  roiown ! 
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80  itufht  men  to  hve  their  teivee  a$  lletV  own  Bodies,  He  ^uU 
h^feih  hit  wijkj  Umeih  htmeelf.  For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own 
fiesh  ;  but  nourieheth  and  eherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  ehurth. 
For  we  are  members  of  his  body^  of  his  fleshy  and  of  his  bones.  For 
Ms  eause  shatt  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother^  and  shall  be  joined 
to  his  wifSy  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a  yreat  mystery  ; 
bmt  I  speak  eoneeming  Christ  and  the  church.  Nevertheless,  let  every 
MM  of  you  in  particular  so  love  his  wife  even  as  himself;  and  the  w^ 
$ee  that  she  reverence  her  husband. 

Loftier  thoagbU  than  these  of  the  honor  and  nolyility  of  woman, 
purer  and  richer  sentiments  of  the  married  relation,  it  is  impossible 
for  man  or  angel  to  understand,  prefer,  or  know.  That  relation  is 
there,  as  in  other  places  of  the  Bible,  made  the  type  of  the  eternal 
•apoinals,  the  ineffable  beatitude  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  own 
l^rious  church  in  heaven.  How  sublimated  then  is  woman  !  how 
right  to  have  a  high  idea,  a  just  theory  of  her  proper  grandeur  of 
character  and  destination !  how  plain  the  duty,  the  importance  to 
society  of  her  organized  improvement ;  her  ample  and  appropriate 
•docation,  her  just  enrichment,  her  substantial  accomplishment  in 
wlntever  renders  her  estimable,  influential,  valuable,  in  her  peculiar 
aUsion,  as  God  ordains  and  blesses  her  to  man  ! 

Here  indeed  we  Americans  have  no  heraldry,  no  peerage,  no 
wealth,  no  factitious  honors,  like  those  in  which  monarchy  glories, 
which  vanity  often  desiderates  in  our  own  august  republic.  But  we 
bftTo  what  is  infinitely  better — freedom,  virtue,  talents,  a  piom 
lineage,  the  means  of  cultivation,  a  just  equality  in  the  eye  of  law, 
every  needed  and  auxiliary  good,  to  make  our  daughters  and  our 
•ons,  if  not  despising  their  birthright,  if  not  recreant  to  their  parents, 
tfaeir  country,  and  their  God,  to  become  the  elite  of  mankind; 
worthy,  learned,  useful,  lovely,  honorable,  religious,  glorious  forever! 

And  why  not  confederated  America  lead  the  way ;  the  banner 
nation,  the  constellation  pacific  and  serene,  s  pluribus  unum,  in 
HtM  needed,  this  genuine,  this  higher  civilization  ?  The  annals  of 
eur  parent  country  are  lighted  and  lustrous  with  mental  and  moral 
heroines  that  raise  the  rank  of  woman  ;  that  augment  the  dignity  of 
the  species  ;  that  well  may  fire  the  filial  and  virtuous  ambition  of 
the  sex  in  our  own  country,  to  emulate  and  multiply  such  specimens 
at  home.  I  note,  or  simply  name,  a  few  luminaries  forming  a  galaxy 
•elect,  celestial,  which  might — we  trust  will — ^virtually,  why  not ! 
be  both  reproduced  and  surpassed  in  the  future  characters  of  our 
own  hemisphere,  like  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude  :  the  Lady 
Jane  Dudley ;  the  Lady  Rachel  Russell ;  the  Lady  Lucy  Littleton ; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe ;  Mrs.  Hester  Chapone ;  Mrs.  Hannah  More ; 
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hbn.  Mary  Lundie  Duncan ;  stelligerae^  mortuae^  vwae,  tamen^ 
eehbrts  et  fekees,  duobus  in  mundis  immortaies,  adorantes — nan 
adorandae.  This  implies  necessarily  the  progress  of  education,  the 
loftier  cultivation  of  mind ;  solid  and  substantial,  more  than  super- 
ficial and  ornate ;  the  real  preferred  to  the  merely  seeming  and 
showy  ;  all  intending,  in  the  ways  of  wisdom,  at  ihe  end  of  every 
process,  preparation  for  a  glad  eternity.  How  many,  alas  !  invert 
this  order,  pervert  and  ridicule  this  method ;  as,  in  result,  how  many 
elaborated  counterfeits,  living  and  ornamented  mummies,  bedizened 
gossamers,  fitted  only  for  a  world  that  is  not,  courting  phantoms, 
feeding  on  romance,  too  refined  for  facts,  too  polite  to  be  good,  too 
fashionable  to  be  useful,  too  gtoteel  to  be  honest,  too  much  absorbed 
in  folly  to  be  saved !  Yes,  too  proud  to  learn  truth,  too  indolent  for 
eSkni  or  application  or  system  of  any  kind  ;  knowing  not  for  what 
they  were  created,  caring  not  a  rush  for  salvation.  They  are 
educated — tney  say !  understanding  all  the  fantastics  of  dress,  with 
an  the  firivolous  modes  and  capricious  rules  of  the  Haut  ton.  They 
speak  a  few  phrases  of  French,  possibly  a  few  of  Italian,  lliey 
have  familiarized  the  mincing  dialect  of  dandies.  Their  fingers  ai« 
educated — they  can  play  ;  their  toes — they  can  dance  ;  their  forms 
— emaciated,  spectral,  corseted,  bodiced,  laced,  tortured,  to  the  pre- 
scribed dimensions,  the  newest  imported  style ;  so  fair,  so  pale,  so 
consumptive.  How  beautiful  a  faded  lily,  a  perfumed  victim,  a 
decorated  corpse,  a  dead  worldling,  a  lost  soul ! 

Education  may  be  viewed  as  substantially  three-fold :  physical, 
intellectual,  moral  or  religious.  To  this  we  might  append,  as  con- 
generous to  all  the  others,  tiie  place  and  the  part  of  esthetics ;  by 
which  is  meant  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  beautiful,  cu^ 
toring  taste  and  forming  manners  to  kindred  elegance,  perusing  aU 
the  models,  all  the  specimens,  ancient,  modem,  of  nature  and  art 

As  to  physical  education,  strength — growth — proportion  of  the 
corporeal  frame  ;  the  arts  of  health,  firm  nerves,  fieet  motions,  in- 
vigorated limbs,  a  form  eredt,  symmetrical,  a  well-expanded  bust, 
with  whatever  best  promotes  the  true  and  equal  development  of  the 
person  ;  proper  and  wholesome  diet,  ventilation,  calisthenics,  walk- 
ing in  the  open  air,  periodical  exercise,  gymnastics,  regularity  of  all 
the  functions,  seasonable  rest,  recreating  sleep,  nature  fiourishing  in 
her  own  best  way,  not  much  medicine  of  any  kind,  in  therapeutiet 
hobbies  of  no  kind  ;  so  that  healthy  women  may  result  from  well- 
trained  daughters ;  beauty  be  ever  associated,  in  their  thoughts  and 
ours,  with  robust,  agile,  roseate  forms  and  faces ;  we  ohiy  say,  fully 
appreciate  we  the  basal  importance  of  this  branch  of  our  whok) 
system ;  caring  for  it  among  our  first  regards  and  duties ;  never 
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wishing  or  suffering  a  pupil,  pursuing  her  studies,  chutticil  or 
occasional,  to  continue  sedentary  and  assiduous,  at  the  ejqpense  of 
her  health  !  The  science  of  hygiene  we  value  and  explore ;  with 
no  empiricism,  no  wild  or  unproved  theories,  no  speculations  or  ex* 
periments ;  trusting  for  prevention  or  for  cure  only  what  the  best 
authorities,  the  most  certain  rules,  concur  to  prescribe.  ^ 

"The  intellectual  division  of  our  system ;  this,  or  the  manner  of 
success  in  it,  attained  or  imputed,  that  always  gives  character,  good 
or  bad,  attractive  or  repulsive,  eminent  or  indifferent,  waxing  or 
waning,  to  a  seminary  of  learning.  So  it  was  among  the  ancients ; 
hi  Crotona,  at  Athens,  at  Alexandria,  at  Rome ;  the  porch,  the 
lyceum,  the  academy,  the  grove  ;  so  for  more  than  half  a  century,* 
while  incomparable  Busby  taught  in  Westminster,  from  the  reign  of 
the  first  Charles  to  that  of  the  third  William  ;  so  Eton,  Winchester, 
Rugby,  Harrow,  and  other  schools  at  present  in  the  British  Islands ; 
so  of  many  in  our  own  country — though,  that  our  schools  and  col* 
leges  are  always  parallel  in  their  fame  and  their  worth,  is  what  this 
deponent  says  not ;  especially  as  he  knows  it  is  not  true.  The 
training  of  mind,  the  accfuisition  and  use  of  liberal  knowledge, 
every  mental  improvetnent  in  science,  art,  general  literatoe,  this 
will  be  our  labor,  service,  care,  pleasure,  in  a  routine  and  organic 
way,  in  the  Inohah  Collegiate  Institute  of  Lerot. 

The  studies  we  pursue  and  prescribe,  as  announced  in  our  an- 
nual Catalogue,  are  perhaps  sufficiently  known.  We  here  allude 
to  them  mainly,  with  some  general  strictures  suited  to  the  occasion. 
We  ask  that  you  will  credit  our  aims,  in  favor  of  such  propositions 
as  the  following  :  that  our  curriculum  is  intended  to  be  liberal  and 
large  ;  that  we  expect  rather  to  amplify  than  curtail  it ;  that  some 
required  improvements  may  be  gradually  and  wisely  initiated ;  that 
the  standard  of  scholarship  is  not  to  be  reduced  ;  tiiat  our  corps  of 
instructors  is  to  be  maintained,  as  forming  a  faculty  of  sound, 
competent,  varied,  co-operative,  devoted,  trustworthy  qualifications ; 
that  in  the  normal  departaient,  where  we  are  to  educate  teachers, 
we  intend  to  have  for  our  motto,  thorough  and  complete  ;  that  we 
graduate,  and  authenticate  to  the  public,  those  only  whose  attainments 
and  capabilities  justify  the  truth  of  their  testimonials  ;  that  we  mean 
to  make  scholars  uncommon  in  their  all-pervading  common  sense ; 
that  ihey  shall  know  with  discrimination,  generally,  all  the  attributes 
and  affections,  together  and  apart,  of  these  three  grand  and  com- 
prehensive categories — words,  thoughts,  things  ;  variously  distinct, 
variously  related  ;  that  they  shall,  when  they  leave  us,  having  com- 
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pleied  their  course  and  taken  their  degrees  with  honor»  be  abln,  4f  ^ 
write  a  letter,  on  any  subject,  with  no  wrong  spelling,  or  false  puti«r^'' 
tuation,  or  other  bad  grammar — but  with  correctness,  propriety, 
ease,  taste,  finish  ;  evincing  method,  superiority,  accomplishment ; 
that  they  shall  be  prepared  to  hold  a  conversation  with  educated 
persons,  on  any  ordinary  subject ;  without  sheepishness,  or  vanity, 
or  forwardness,  or  low-bred  impertinence  of  any  sort ;  so  as  to  give 
and  receive  both  instruction  and  delight ;  that  they  shall  possess  an 
educated  facility  to  use  their  powers  in  any  needed  direction,  learn 
whatever  they  find  necessary,  execute  any  occurring  business  of 
life,  and  condescend,  with  genuine  utilitarian  grace  and  willingness 
and  tact,  to  superintend,  or,  if  requisite,  to  manage  and  perform  all 
the  mysteries  of  housekeeping ;  thinking  it  not  at  all  beneath  them ; 
prepared  to  make  the  beauty  of  the  parlor  and  the  finish  of  the 
refectory  answer  for  the  order  of  the  kitchen ;  while  every  chamber 
and  apartment  of  the  whole  house  demonstrates  the  presence  and 
the  inspection  of  a  presiding  mistress,  who  knows  how  to  make 
home  attractive  ;  herself  the  estimated  glory  of  the  mansion,  from 
roof  to  cellar :  as  her  good  manners,  her  good  sense,  her  good 
temper,  her  good  principles,  find  their  willing  trumpeters,  unpaid 
— not  unrewarded,  in  all  the  other  members  of  her  domestic  com- 
roonwealth — their  better  remuneration  in  the  admiring  gratitude 
of  her  joyous  husband,  conscious  of  his  prize,  verily  thinking  that 
never  man  was  blessed,  in  that  way,  equally  with  himself.  Per- 
haps, if  more  husbands  had  such  w^ves,  fewer  wives  would  find 
themselves  miserably  conjugated,  with  husbands  of  worthless  prin- 
ciples ;  infidels,  blasphemers,  drunkards,  gamblers,  tavern-haunters, 
sabbath-breakers,  heart-breakers,  life-breakers,  hope-breakers ;  to 
their  own  undone  condition  and  that  of  their  children  with  them ! 

These  aims,  however,  are  not  alone  for  the  normal  department, 
though  we  may  well  consider,  among  all  who  learn,  those  who  ex- 
pect to  teach ;  who  will  therefore  require  more  time,  as  well  as 
more  maturity,  to  fit  them  for  their  duties. 

If  this  is  aiming  high,  we  ask,  is  it  then  censurable  ?  How  low, 
exactly,  ought  we  to  aim  ?  We  wish  to  make  the  most  and  the  best 
of  all  our  jewels,  our  daughters — and  yours !  Besides,  when,  in  the 
rapid  lapse  of  time,  they  shall  in  turn  see  around  them  the  growing 
honors  of  maternity,  sons  and  daughters  of  their  own — ^here  we 
solemnly  presuppose  that  they  have  not  so  cheapened  or  abjured 
themselves,  are  not  such  elaborated  fools,  one  of  them,  as  to  wed  a 
fool  for  a  husband — we  hope  they  will  be  the  elect  ladies  to  demon* 
strate  the  abiding  virtues  and  resources  of  their  own  education,  not 
entirely  exhaled  and  lost  in  the  interval ;  oracles  of  precious  wisdom, 
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fit  for  the  post  of  matefnal  usefulness  they  occupy,  there  to  protract 
their  natural  jurisdiction  over  sons,  as  well  as  daughters,  for  their 
incomparable  good  ;  letting  the  precocious  nurslings  feel,  even  wh«B 
in  College,  as  ever  after,  that  they  are  blessed  with  a  mother  thai 
knows  more  than  they  do  ;  that  hence  her  religious  lessons,  her 
cares  and  her  prayers  for  their  salvation  are  not  to  be  contemned  at  m 
discount,  as  if  her  classic  attainments  were  meagre,  her  knowledge 
homely  and  superficial. .  Show  me  a  great  and  a  good  man,  Any 
where — and,  as  an  ordinary  thing,  I  will  show  you  one  that  had  a 
mother — a  great,  a  good  mother ;  whom  God  made  his  minister  of 
mercy,  in  her  powerful  sphere,  to  nurture  and  to  mold  that  son  to 
be  that  man ! 

There  is  another  stage  of  life.  Mothers  become  old.  They  die 
not  all  young,  of  a  broken  heart ;  because  of  a  worthless  husband 
or  a  dissolute  son!  Beauty  is  succeeded  by  the  ravage  of  decay. 
Wrinkles,  and  toothless  infirmity,  usurp  too  palpably  the  places 
where  once  dwelt  fiondity,  with  lilies,  roses,  charms,  smiles,  in 
their  kindly  radiance,  their  soil  and  dear  assuasion  ;  where  elegant 
proportions,  graceful  movements,  sounds  of  witching  and  euphonious 
sweetness  once  made  an  atmosphere  of  odors  and  spangles  around 
their  possessor,  which  every  guest  or  spectator  loved  to  breathe. 
Now — quantum  mutata  ah  ilia — all  that,  is  gone  !  Age,  decrepitude, 
debility,  dependence,  is  all  that  remains  ;  except  the  nearness  of 
dreaded  dissolution — death ! 

Did  you  ever  see,  **  spectatress  both  and  spectacle,"  a  sorry 
sight!  a  talkative  worldly  crone,  without  knowledge,  without  men- 
tal culture,  without  good  manners,  without  the  grace  of  God — yet 
vastly  fashionable,  hideously  polite  ;  not  without  vanity,  petulance, 
affectation,  forwardness,  ill-adjusted  triuklets  in  profusion,  remark- 
ably jealous  of  attentions,  at  three-score  and  ten  !  in  her  mind,  arid 
as  her  body  ;  in  her  language,  vulgar  as  her  origin  ;  in  style  and 
topics,  repetitious,  frivolous,  inane  ;  in  her  information,  communica- 
tive and  ridiculous  ;  in  her  remarks,  indulging  vainly  the  cant  of 
criticism,  or  some  other  cant,  equally  vacuous  and  vapid  ;  in  all  her 
ways,  accusing  her  early  education  and  the  dotage  of  her  parents  ; 
suggestive  of  her  darkling  prospects  for  unperceived  eternity  ; 
endeavoring  to  re-act  the  charmer  or  coquette  she  might  have  seemed 
or  been,  half  a  century  ago  : 

Like  damaged  docks  whose  hands  and  bell  dissent ; 

Folly  rings  six,  while  nature  points  to  twelve : 
thus  shaming  all  the  better  company  occasionally  condemned  to 
endure  her  presence ;  only  for  reasons  as  good  perhaps  as  these, 
single  or  combined : 
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1.  She  tDtU  show  herself  to  others,  as  if  only  desired  and 
admired  by  them ;  as  she  was,  for  previous  hours,  at  the  toilet  and 
the  mirror,  by  the  only  mortal  there  admissible — herself;  when  so 
absorbed  at  her  secret  devotions,  staring  alone  at  the  reflection  of 
face  and  person ! 

2.  She  is  a  relative  unhappuy,  aunt,  grandmother,  uncle's  widow, 
or  some  other  lateral  of  the  stock,  residing  in  the  family,  having  no 
other  home. 

3.  She  is  rich — unfortunately !  The  patience  of  her  prospective 
heirs  is  very  exemplary  in  their  trials  ;  inspiring  decent  forbear- 
ance  for  a  necessary — they  hope,  a  brief — season,  till,  what  is 
written,  can  be  fairly  and  fully  executed,  and  made  their  own! 
They  are  mainly  anxious,  lest  she — marries  again  ! 

What  a  pity !  She  once  figured  a  lady  of  mark  and  mode ; 
indulged,  flattered,  courted,  hallucinated  while  yet  in  her  teens. 
When  only  a  child,  or  just  efflorescing  prematurely  into  womanhood 
— ^how  were  spent  her  hours  ?  how  formed  her  habits  ?  how  disci- 
plined her  ways  ?  Alas  !  not  in  study  ;  nor  in  prosing  contact  or 
contemplation  of  truth  ;  not  in  anticipation  of  the  future  that  is  now 
the  past ;  not  in  getting  wisdom  or  discretion ;  not  at  the  Ingham 
CoLLBOiATE  INSTITUTE,  you  may  be  sure  !  No  !  At  sweet  sixteen 
she  "  came  out,"  educated — as  much  as  she  ever  wished  to  be,  and 
considerably  more.  She  was  soon  enjoying  life,  with  a  witness^ — 
flaming  at  parties,  waltzing  with  fops,  milksops,  macaronies,  at  the 
midnight  ball ;  learning  morals  at  the  theater  ;  improving  her  taste 
at  the  opera ;  occupied  all  the  week  in  routs,  masquerades,  flirta- 
tions ;  rising  "  in  the  morning"  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  breakfast- 
ing at  two  ;  dining  at  eight ;  going  to  some  scene  of  '*  select" 
social  pleasure,  with  seventy  other  revelers,  at  ten ;  returning 
home,  very  early  ;  an  hour  or  so  before  sunrise,  for  necessary 
repose !  So  following  her  history,  she  marries  at  seventeen  a  polite 
loafer  of  her  own  class — all  for  love,  certainly  not  for  money.  He 
reverses  it ;  marries  all  for  money,  certainly  not  for  love.  Friends 
applaud  the  match.  They  now  ride  in  a  coach  with  dazzling 
livery  ;  own  a  box  in  the  most  sumptuous  theater,  a  pew  in  the  most 
fashionable  church;  with  no  danger  of  learning,  in  either  place, 
what  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  Soon  they  are  the  parents  of  several 
pitiable — but  fumed  and  envied  children ;  all  of  whom  are  bred  to 
resemble  remarkably  their  parents — what  a  hopeful  family  \  The 
lather  is  a  man  of  honor ;  of  course,  duelist,  gambler,  drunkard  ; 
most  probably,  to  show  his  religion,  universalist ;  sincere  as  the  man 
that  teaches  him.  One  day,  he  is  brought  home,  unexpectedly,  a 
corpse ;  fresh  bleeding  from  the  field  of  honor,  gory  with  glory. 
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His  hopeful  widow  survives  him — forgets  him — sends  her  children, 
**  to  get  rid  of  the  brats,"  to  some  fashionahle  boarding-school,  where 
they  teach  politeness !  So,  at  ieisure,  she  soon  marries  again  ;  to 
as  hopefnl  and  garish  a  gentleman  as  she  had,  alas !  the  misfortune 
to  lose  in  her  former  one !  Her  wealth  remains  ;  but  soon  late 
hours,  carousals,  company,  casualty,  again  relieve  her  of  a  hus- 
band— ^him  of  a  wife  !  Now,  she  loses  her  spirits  ;  in  spite  of 
cordials,  aniseseed,  life  of  man,  perfect  love,  eau-de-vie,  and  other 
costly  comforts  and  confections  ;  all  prescribed  by  her  physician  ! 
She  thinks  her  dear  ^ve  hundred  friends  begin  to  care  not  so  much 
for  her  as  she  thought  they  did.  Her  health  is  on  the  wane.  Her 
countenance  looks  not  so  fresh,  her  stomach  feels  not  so  well,  as 
formerly.  She  wonders  what  can  be  the  reason — she  has  always 
taken  such  good  care  of  herself !  Her  mental  resources,  her  spirit- 
ual, in  this  cloud  of  her  calamity,  are  all  what  they  used  to  be, 
empty  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water.  She  fades,  collapses,  deterio- 
rates in  more  ways  than  one  ;  loses  the  obsequious  respect  even  of 
her  servants  ;  has  no  real  virtue  ;  enjoys  the  society  of  others  no 
more  than  they  enjoy  hers.  Wisdom  is  none  of  her  attributes.  She 
has  no  friend  in  the  universe.  She  begins  to  harvest  in  her  age 
the  seed  sown  so  copiously  in  the  wasted  spring-time  of  her  life. 
See— what  a  beacon,  what  a  warning !  The  portrait  is  drawn  not 
wholly  from  imagination.  Fashion  breeds  many  like  her.  In  such 
metropolitan  nurseries  as  Vienna,  Rome,  Paris,  Madrid,  London, 
and  many  others  in  Europe,  the  examples,  the  victims,  many  of 
them  far  worse,  are  multiplied  by  thousands.  I  will  not  inquire 
what  such  a  patronage  may  be  doing  for  Youno  America  ;  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  New  Orleans,  or  to  what  our  nation  may  be  coming, 
in  proud  and  prosperous  progression.  I  have  seen  myself,  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  enough  to  make  me  tremble  for  my  country  ;  as 
I  inquire.  Christian  parents,  of  you,  who  have  offered  your  children 
to  God  in  baptism,  vowed  to  rear  them  for  Him — do  you  desire  to 
secure  for  them,  at  all  events,  a  first-rate  fashionable  education  ? 
or,  shall  /  show  you  a  more  excellent  way  ? 

Blessed  be  God,  we  have  all  seen  many  a  bright  reverse  of  such  a 
picture.  We  hope  to  teach  our  pupils,  with  their  whole  soul's  con- 
viction, to  anticipate  it,  to  desire  it.  If  God  shall  spare  them  to  be 
old,  we  wish  them  both  to  know  and  to  show,  ripe  in  its  proper 
honors,  that  the  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  he  found  in  the 
way  of  righteousness.  Thus  they  still  are  lovely ;  mature  and  redolent 
of  heaven ;  desired,  valued  by  all,  who  know  them  ;  paragons  of 
moral  beauty,  adorned  with  virtues  that  never  wither,  flowers  of 
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paradise,  immarcessible,  divine  :  living  when  they  die,  dying  for 
better  life  ;  since  death  among  mortals  is  birth  among  immortals  ;  to 
join  the  general  assembly y  even  the  church  of  the  first  born  that  are 
written  in  heaven ;  enrolled  there  ;  not  their  names,  but  their 
persons,  as  denizens,  welcome,  happy,  at  home  forever.  How 
glorious  life's  evening ;  since  like  the  sun  unclouded  in  the  west, 
brightest. when  lowest,  setting  to  rise  again,  they  sink,  serene,  con- 
scious ;  trusting  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  sure  to  find  the  morning  orient 
in  splendor.  They  fall  on  the  bosom  of  the  Saviour ;  vanish 
invisible  to  us ;  while  angel  comforters  forbid  our  tears,  saying,  as 
in  Milton's  beautiful  monody  : 

Weep  no  more,  woefal  she^erds,  weep  no  more, 

For  Ljddas  yonr  sorrow  is  not  dead. 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery*  floor ; 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 
We  are  here  to  educate  for  realities  and  duties  ;  not  phantasies  or 
phalansteries  ;  for  the  real  of  life,  not  its  ideal  only  ;  for  depth,  for 
heaven  !  Let  who  will,  or  who  can,  excel  us;  we  only  rtjoice  at 
it.  We  religiously  and  philosophically  detest  the  world  as  a 
master  ;  we  deliberately  reject  it  as  a  portion. 

For  myself— not  alone,  I  speak  now  of  some  studies  that  may 
possibly  be  called  my  favorites  ;  not  without  reason.  I  allude  to 
the  Latin  language  ;  in  some  cases  perhaps  a  little  of  the  Greek : 
to  history  as  a  science,  pursued  consecutively,  with  outline  and 
method :  to  chronology,  as  related  in  history,  the  common  era, 
genealogy,  the  pretensions — contemptible  enough  !  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Egyptians,  the  ephemeral  and  successively  bursting  bubbles  of 
infidelity ;  to  mnemonics,  or  the  regular  culture  of  the  noble  but 
neglected  faculty  of  memory  ;  the  value  of  making  and  using  a  his- 
torical common-place  book  ;  to  poetry,  ancient  and  modern,  English 
and  American,  in  select  and  approved  authors  and  examples  ;  anti- 
quities, ancient  geography,  general  literature ;  the  love  of  the 
Bible,  its  curiosities,  its  wonders,  its  inexhaustible  riclies  of  truth, 
the  blunders  and  mistakes  of  its  revilers,  the  rational  evidence 
that  vindicates  its  inspiration,  the  luminous  halo  that  pervades  and 
surrounds  it ;  the  glory  inefifable  of  its  spiritual  interior,  its  immense 
value  as  used  in  the  economy  of  God  the  Spirit,  working  salvation 
in  the  midst  of  the  earth ;  all  unknown  as  the  boundaries  of  space, 
to  the  carping  skeptic,  the  impure,  the  covetous,  the  ignorant,  the 
false  ! 

•  MfltoB's  Mend,  Bdward  King,  drowned  in  the  Irish  8m,  Aug.  10, 1687. 
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In  respect  to  the  Latin  language,  as  a  normal  study,  allpw  a  word 
of  commendation.  It  is  held  b^  intelligent 'and  erudite  judges  to  be 
the  proper  sepiment  that  divides  the  scholar  from  the  sciolist,  the 
master  from  the  pretender  ;  this  the  rule,  whatever  exceptions  may 
possibly  be  found  to  it.  A  dead  language !  better,  on  that  account, 
to  leant ;  as  immutable  forever,  its  sense,  its  form,  its  rigid  strength, 
finely  embalmed,  still  florid,  beautiful  in  its  stnicture,  its  power,  its 
poetry,  its  prose,  its  documents  of  immortal  verdure  and  fruit ;  the 
language  of  scholars,  in  which  alone  so  many  different  nations  can 
correspond  and  even  converse ;  the  living  language  of  the  learned 
world.  This  is  eminently  true  of  all  £urope,  of  both  Americas,  of  all 
their  colonies,  congeners,  dependencies  throughout  the  world. 
Mother  or  cousin-german  to  all  the  languages,  mainly  of  the  West, 
with  much  in  the  East,  of  what  was  once  the  great  Roman  empire ; 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  English,  are  all  either  derived  from  it,  or 
greatly  modified  and  enriched  by  it  Our  own  vocables  by  thou- 
sands, the  terminology  of  our  philosophers  and  authors,  the  no- 
menclatures of  almost  universal  science  ;  our  best  old  writers, 
fathers  of  the  reformation,  founders  of  our  modern  literature  and 
science,  to  mention  no  more,  all  depend  on  that  massive,  brave, 
powerful  old  language.  And  their  classics,  poets  of  the  Augustan 
age,  or  those  from  Catullus  to  Juvenal,  orators  from  Tully  downward 
— of  course;  historians.  Christian  fathers  from  Justin  Martyr  to 
Jerome,  and  Augustine  and  Chrysostom,  writing  in  it,  or  in  Greek, 
inaccessible  without  it,  are  demonstrations  piled  of  its  worth  and 
importance. 

As  a  study,  for  liberal  use,  especially,  pre-eminently  for  mental 
discipline  ;  as  a  thesaurus  of  inexhaustible  wealth  of  thought,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  take  its  place,  or  do  as  well,  as  that  same  won- 
derful language,  whether  derived,  as  critics  and  antiquarians  vari- 
ously aver,  et  adhuc  svb  judice  lis  est,  from  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or 
Sanscrit.  Would  you  well  understand  English  grammar  and  the 
philosophy  of  universal  speech?  Study  and  subdue  the  Latin. 
Would  you  discriminate  different  shades  of  meaning,  the  variations 
of  synonyms,  managing  emphasis  and  quantity,  commanding  an  ele- 
gant orthoepy,  selecting  with  taste  and  correctness  the  words  of  onr 
own  vernacular  ?  Study  that  of  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  and  Quintus 
Curtius.  Would  you  conquer,  appropriate,  enjoy  it?  Attack  it 
with  calm,  resolute  appreciation,  with  cool  courage,  proper  helps, 
serene  persistence,  familiar  repetition,  certain  of  success.  Victory 
shall  wait  on  your  march,  soon  surrender  your  own.  Mingle  habit- 
uation with  analysis,  analysis  with  habituation.  Learn  to  speak  in 
it,  think  in  it,  translate  it  mutually  into  English,  read  it  familiarly, 
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tnea  ks  wonderful  eiymologieBf  familiarize  its  rules  of  syntax  and 
their  raUandlia  with  them.  Enrich  your  thoughts  with  rare  pas- 
sages, culled  from  authors,  who  wrote  some  of  them  before  our 
blessed  Saviour  was  bom :  from  Caesar  and  Cicero,  Horace  and 
Virgil,  Ovid  and  Quintilian.  Read  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Latin 
Testament  of  Beza,  the  rhyme  Latin  of  the  monks,  the  original  of 
Lord  Bacon's  immortal  and  grandly  useful  work.  Novum  Organ um. 
Thus  will  it  discipline  and  Jblelp  your  mind  to  think  with  accuracy 
and  system,  to  distinguish,  absU^ct,  generalize,  compound,  and  dis- 
tribute. Most  wondrous  will  be  its  power  to  unlock  the  treasures 
of  science  in  all  other  directions,  elavis  literarum  et  scientiarum 
omnium.  In  learning  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  English, 
Greek,  or  any  other  language,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy,  if  you 
have  well  learned  Latin  previously.  The  idea  that  it  is  hard,  above 
ordinary  capacity,  dry,  repulsive,  of  very  little  use,  all  that  is  sim- 
ply false,  coined  mostly  in  the  mint  of  indolence,  for  the  currency  of 
excuse ;  this  qualified  only  by  assuming  that  it  is  wisely  and  tho- 
roughly taught  and  learned,  as  it  is  not;  too  frequently ;  since  smat- 
tering, sciolism,  mouthing  phrases,  all  this  is  not  the  thing  we  are 
considering.  Pleasure  and  profit  assist  and  largely  compensate  all 
the  labor  of  learning  this  language,  through  life,  in  every  department, 
thus  establishing  it  as  an  incomparable  mental  gymnastic,  which 
ought  to  assert  its  place  in  every  system  of  high  educiUion,  which 
it  costs  so  much  more  to  want  than  to  acquire,  that  all  the  argument 
is  fixed  at  last  on  the  afiirmative,  the  commendatory  side  of  the 
question. 

In  just  proportion  of  progress  and  distribution,  we  honor  the  whole 
circle  of  sciences,  polite  and  useful  arts,  liberal  and  general  know- 
ledge :  roathesis  proper,  or  the  exact  sciences,  in  all  their  luminous 
and  expansive  march  of  demonstration  and  infallibility ;  in  their 
various  and  sublime  applications  to  the  planetary  and  the  sidereal 
universe  of  our  astronomy ;  natural  science,  marking  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  scrutinizing  their  causes,  their  operations,  their  processes, 
their  results:  these,  with  geology,  botany,  chemistry,  and  their 
kindred  pursuits,  crowning  the  general  pyramid  of  correct  and  com- 
mon education  ;  in  all  endeavoring  to  illustrate  and  exemplify  what 
I  would  venture  to  recommend  or  assume  as  the  appropriate  motto 
of  our  INSTITUTE,  Veritati,  unitati,  utilitati,  floating  over  us, 
inspiring  us ;  as  it  were  a  scroll  of  flame  in  an  angel's  hand,  foe 
TEUTH,  FOR  UNITY,  FOR  USEFULNESS ;  all  WO  do,  all  WO  dosiro  or 

attempt. 

•  •  •  •  •  # 

In  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  order  in  such  a  literary  and  do* 
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meetic  community  as  ours,  I  only  say  here — ^it  is  every  way  indfs* 
pensable.  The  spirit  of  the  fifth  commandment  roust  interpret  at 
once  the  relations  and  the  intercourse  of  officers  and  pupils.  On 
the  part  of  authority  and  administration,  there  must  be  many  of  the 
parental  qualities  and  functions;  with  wisdom,  kindness,  impartiality, 
steadmess,  equity,  politeness,  fidelity,  truth,  patience ;  no  ostenta- 
tion, or  noise,  or  discord.  On  the  part  of  pupils,  there  must  be 
shown  many  of  the  filial  yirtues,  such  as  respect  and  reverence, 
obedience  and  promptitude,  candor  and  industry,  veracity  and  beauty 
of  behavior,  simplicity,  love  for  their  superiors,  reason  in  all  their 
exactions  and  expectations,  humility,  friendship,  honesty,  forbear- 
ance, concurrence  in  securing  their  own  improvement  and  the  per- 
manent success  of  our  system ;  with  generous,  even  jealous  regard 
for  the  best  prosperity  of  alma  mater  :  as  it  so  well  becomes 
her  heart's  whole  treasure,  her  gems  of  cherished  glory,  her  future 
stars  in  heaven,  her  large  family  of  daughters,  her  own  alumnae 
omnes  ddectae^  illi  venerabili  decus  et  tutamen. 


n   ADVANTAGES,  TO  THE  GENERAL  STUDENT,  OF  THE  STUDY  OF 

GEOMETEY. 

BT  REV.   ADDXSOlf  BALJJkRD,   A.    M., 
ftifciiiii  ofMufcWMHciM*  HAtanl  FhlloMphr,  aad  Lm  Leetorw  m  IstroMmy,  MarWIto  OalUg«»  Ihrtrtia, 


This  branch  of  Mathematics  claims  our  antecedent  respect  from 
its  great  antiquity,  and  from  the  illustrious  names  with  which  its  pro- 
gress is  associated.  It  is  the  earliest  of  the  sciences.  Its  infancy 
was  cradled  by  that  land,  of  old,  the  foster-parent  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  On  its  introduction  by  Tbales,  in  the  fiflh  century  before 
Christ,  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  it  was  cherished  by  the  greatest 
philosophers  with  a  regard  bordering  on  veneration.  Whem  tired  of 
tossing  on  the  uncertain  sea  of  metaphysical  speculation,  the^  turned 
with  delight  to  a  pursuit  where  the  mind  could  rest  on  the  surv  basis 
of  demonstration.  Among  its  distinguished  votaries  are  foumd  the 
names  of  Anaxagoras,  whose  lonely  prison-hours  were  beguiHed  by 
attempts  to  solve  that  world-renowned  problem  which  has  bewiuched 
the  brains  of  mathematical  wits  from  that  time  to  the  presenL  the 
Quadrature  of  the  Circle ;  of  Pythagoras,  whose  enthusiastic  Aevo- 
tion  to  his  favorite  pursuit  is  traditionally  attested  by  the  hecattpmb 
offered  to  the  Muses  for  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful  proposijbon 
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wiiich  has  inuBortalized  his  name  ;  of  Plato,  who  paid  a  still  higher 
compliineiit  to  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  science  by  asserting 
that  the  '*  Supreme  Being  finds  His  highest  delight  in  geometrizing, 
or,  that  He  regulates  the  universe  according  to  geometrical  laws ;" 
and  of  Euclid,  with  whose  inimitable  "  Elements,"  if  Freshmen  were 
only  taught  to  associate  that  benignity  of  temper  and  purity  and 
simplicity  of  life  for  which  their  author  was  pre-eminent,  they  would 
undoubtedly  spare  him  the  mortification  of  that  annual  interment,  by 
which  they  now  seek  to  consign  his  amiable  memory  to  a  disre- 
spectful oblivion. 

But  Greometry  is  further  recommended  to  our  acquaintance  by  the 
Tast  practical  benefits  she  has  conferred  on  the  world,  and  by  her 
almost  miraculous  achievements.  She  early  became  the  friend  of 
the  mariner,  who,  through  her  aid,  was  no  longer  subjected  to  the 
caprice  of  cloud  and  tempest  which  often  vailed  his  directory  in  the 
heavens.  The  geographer  learned  to  value  the  magic  of  her  skill  in 
fixing  with  accuracy  the  position  of  places  on  the  globe.  Indeed, 
she  soon  accomplished  all  that  her  humble  name  y^  (fit^srpa  or 
earth-measurer,  made  pretension  to.  She  had  compassed  and  meted 
out  sea  and  land.  And  now  we  may  imagine  her  looking  around  on 
these  terrestrial  conquests  and  sighing,  like  Alexander,  for  a  new 
and  ampler  field  for  the  display  of  her  powers.  Nor  is  she  doomed 
like  the  weeping  conqueror  of  kingdoms  to  sigh  in  vain.  Beneatiii 
her  humble  Grecian  dress  she  discovers  wings — ^then  turns  a  wish- 
fid  eye  to  the  heavens  and  soars  away  to  gain  new  and  richer 
triumphs  in  the  fields  of  infinite  space.  There  is  the  scene  of  her 
proudest  and  noblest  victories.  There,  her  achievements  are  on  a 
grander  scale  than  those  she  won  before  on  this  little  ball.  There, 
the  stars  are  her  signals.  There,  she  lays  her  base  lines  of  millions 
of  miles  in  extent  in  unobstructed  space,  wings  her  way 
*'  Far  as  the  universe  spreads  its  flanung  wall," 

*i  Unwinds  the  eternal  dances  of  the  sky." 
She  follows  the  sunbeam  in  its  quick  descent,  applies  the  line  and 
rule  to  its  bright  track,  and  measures  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  its 
subtle  flight.  Astronomy,  which  before  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
highest  point  it  was  capable  of  attaining,  welcomed  with  joy  this 
new  enterprise  of  her  aspiring  sister,  and  hailed  it  as  the  precursor 
of  her  own  greater  glory.  And  such  has  it  proved.  The  impulse 
thus  imparted  has  not  ceased  to  operate  till  it  has  made  Astronomy 
the  noblest  of  the  physical  sciences. 

The  grandest  result  at  once  of  the  Baconian  induction  and  of  ap- 
fdifid  Geometry  ia  &e  discovery  and  demonstratioQ  of  die  Law  of 
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Unirenal  Gravitation.  We  follow  the  mind  of  Newton  as  it  makes 
ita  alow  but  sure  way  up  the  successive  steps  of  hypothesis,  theory, 
and  law.  What  in  the  way  of  intelleetnal  exploit  can  be  more  sub- 
lime ?  In  the  beautiful  words  of  another,  "  He  has  seen  the  apple 
fall  from  the  tree,  the  rain  from  the  cloud,  the  meteor  from  the  sky. 
He  has  watched  the  eagle  and  noticed  that  at  his  highest  flight  he 
still  flaps  his  wings."  The  thought  occurs  to  him :  May  not  this 
same  mysterious  influence  reach  indefinitely  beyond  the  flight  of  the 
eagle— ^ven  to  the  heavenly  orbs  ?  In  the  stillness  of  midnight  he 
goes  forth  alone  and  looks  up  into  the  far-ofi*  azure  depths.  To  his 
ears  comes  the  prelude  of  a  celestial  harmony — ihe  true  music  of 
the  spheres — whose  notes  science  shall  write  and  all  men  may  read* 
On  his  gaze  are  bursting  the  outlines  of  a  physical  truth  more  vast 
than  had  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  By  the  aid  of  Geome- 
try he  is  empowered  with  an  attribute  which  the  prophet  ^inks 
not  too  mean  to  ascribe  to  Jehovah  ;  for  he  weighs  not  only  moun- 
tains, but  worlds,  as  in  a  balance. 

Thus  has  Geometry  furnished  us  with  the  most  splendid  eulogy  on 
ike  powers  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  perseverance  of  human 
industry.  Who  would  have  said  that  it  were  possible  for  man  to 
soar  to  those  ^imitable  heights,  decipher  the  beautiful  hieroglyphics 
of  the  stars,  and  reveal  to  mortals  their  giant  mysteries  ?  Through- 
out the  whole  range  of  science,  what  so  lets  us  in  to  the  awful  won- 
ders of  the  material  universe,  or  gives  us  so  fearful  but  glorious  a 
view  of  God's  Almightiness ! 

But  our  object  was  not  panegyric.  All  that  is  claimed  fpr  the 
science  on  the  ground  of  practical  utility  will  readily  be  conceded. 
Students  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  is 
indispensable  to  the  navigator,  the  astronomer,  the  land-surveyor, 
the  civil  engineer,  the  accomplished  architect  What  they  wish  to 
know,  is,  whether  the  study  will  be  of  any  real  advantage  to  the 
professional  man  or  the  man  of  business.  That  it  will  be  of  such 
advantage,  can,  we  think,  be  made  clear  to  any  reflecting  mind.  To 
riliow  this,  let  us  inquire — 

First,  What  kind  of  preparation  do  professional  men  need  in 
order  to  success  in  their  respective  callings  ?  and 

Second,  Does  the  study  of  Geometry  give  or  tend  to  give  that 
preparation  ? 

1.  And,  first,  what  have  these  men  to  do  ?  They  have,  first,  to 
master  fundamental  principles,  and,  second,  they  have  to  apply  those 
principles  to  the  particular  subjects  or  cases  which  arise  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  professional  duties.  Now  what  kind  of  discipline 
does  a  man  need  to  enable  him  to  master  a  great  principle  in  law. 
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in  nedieiira,  in  dirmitj  T  To  trace  thai  principle  to  its  source  and 
dearly  to  foilow  it  out  in  all  its  minute  ramifications  ?  What  kind 
of  mental  training  does  a  lawyer  need  to  help  him  unravel  a  difficidt 
case,  and  so  to  analyze,  and  arrange,  and  present  the  argument,  as 
to  make  it  clear  to  otiier  minds  ?  What,  to  enable  a  minister  to 
grasp,  dissect,  and  exhibit  a  great  Bible  truth  ? 

The  thing  needed  is,  the  power  and  the  habit  of  intelleeiueU  ab» 
straction  and  concentration.  It  is  the  power  of  commanding  the  at* 
Unium  perfectly--of  witiidrawing  it  from  every  thing  else  and  of 
fixing  it  unwaveringly  on  the  subject  of  investigation.  This  is  the 
key  to  success  in  study.  A  topic,  to  he  mastered,  must  be  held 
steadily  before  the  mind's  eye  till  its  relations  and  parts  come  otit 
and  arrange  themselves  and  take  their  proper  places.  Dr.  Emmons, 
that  prince  among  logical  divines,  used  to  say  that  he  *'  wanted 
students  who  could  look  half  an  hour  at  the  point  of  a  cambrle 
needle,  without  winking."  .A^ntion  is  the  mind's  edge,  and  we 
must  bring  it  into  close  contact  with  the  topic  of  thought,  or  it  will 
not  cut.  This  is  all  we  can  do  For  a  subject,  namely,  to  fasten  the 
attention  immovably  upon  it.  If,  under  this  process,  it  does  not 
clear  up,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  All  we  can  do  is,  to  wait  and  try 
agaip.  We  apply  the  lamp  to  the  photographic  plate  and  watch  for 
the  picture  to  come  out.  Put  a  piece  of  steel  between  the  poles  of 
a  battery — that  is  all  you  can  do.  Hold  it  there.  If  the  battery  be 
powerfid  enough,  it  will  fuse  the  metal.  But  however  powerful,  no 
fusion  will  ensue  unless  the  object  be  held  steadily  within  the 
circuit. 

This  grasp  of  thought,  as  it  is  the  highest  intellectual  achieve- 
ment, so  is  it  the  most  difficult.  The  mind  reluctates  against  severe 
and  continued  exertions.  If  it  once  gets  hold  of  an  abstruse  subject, 
it  is  hard  to  keep  its  hold.  The  subject  seems  endowed  with  a 
marvelously  provoking  spiritual  activity.  It  writhes  under  the  men- 
tal forceps,  and  pulls,  and  gets  away  again  and  again.  And  agaki 
and  again  must  the  mind  seize  it,  and  hold  it,  till  its  Protean  pro- 
clivities are  fairly  subdued.  What  lawyer  or  minister  but  knows 
what  is  meant  by  thus  ''  looking  a  subject  into  shape  ?" 

It  is  only  as  a  student  makes  progress  here,  that  he  makes  any 
progress  at  all-— or  any  worthy  the  name.  I  remember  that  Prof. 
Tattock  used  to  tell  us,  and  he  said  truly,  that  if,  **  at  the  dose  of  a 
term,  a  student  finds  that  he  can  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  a  given 
point  for  fifteen  minutes,  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  he  could 
do  it  but  five,  he  has  made  very  encouraging  progress."  What  if  he 
has  not  acquired  a  great  fund  of  information  and  is  laughed  at  as  a 
plodder  ?     Arkwright,  after  he  had,  by  the  invention  of  the  spinninf- 
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j^nnyt  acquired  his  miUioAs,  said  in  reply  to  sn  oM  sristocnt  ia  the 
House  of  Lords  who  alluded  sneeringly  to  his  former  humble  avoca- 
lion  as  a  barber — '*  True,  sir,  but  I  have  a  razor  now  that  will  shave 
any  of  you."  So  the  student,  who,  by  diligent  application  to  the 
severer  though  less  pleasant  and  apparently  unpractical  parts  of  the 
course,  has  thereby  gained  a  power  and  a  habit  of  mental  concentra- 
tion,  if  taunted  by  Uie  voluble  and  shallow  picker  up  of  mere  facts 
for  his  slender  stock  of  information,  may  say, ''  True,  sir,  but  I  can 
now  acquire  as  rapidly  as  you,  and  can  besides  employ  acquisition 
to  vastly  better  purpose." 

What  has  now  been  said  of  the  importance  of  attention  applies 
•qually  to  the  man  of  business.  Who  is  the  man  likely  to  succeed 
in  any  kind  of  business  requiring  forecast  and  enterprise  ?  It  is, 
pre-eminently,  the  man  who  attends  to  his  business — who  can  con- 
trol his  thoughts  and  confine  them  to  the  particular  thing  to  be  done, 
and  to  every  thing  in  its  proper  season,  and  to  one  thing  at  a  time 
till  it  if  done.  There  are  various  reasons  for  commercial  failure, 
but  not  the  least  of  all  is  this  very  want  of  self-control,  of  mental 
concentration.  If  any  project  for  investment  is  started,  many  men 
can  not  command  their  reasoning  faculties  long  enough  and  patiently 
enough  to  look  it  through,  to  see  whether  it  be  really  a  safe  enter- 
prise. What  makes  a  more  worthless  clerk  than  this  same  want 
of  fixed  attention  to  his  busine^ — ^this  wandering  of  the  eye  and  of 
the  imagination  for  which  he  must  so  oflen  be  chided  by  his  em- 
ployer. A  good  salesman  is  one  who  can  keep  his  mind  on  his 
customer  till  the  sale  be  effected.  He  has  an  object  in  view,  and  he 
omits  no  honorable  and  gentlemanly  attention  for  effecting  it.  There 
is  a  logic  of  trade  as  well  as  of  discourse. 

We  would  remark  here,  as  an  obvious  inference  from  the  forego- 
mg,  that  if,  from  stronger  attachment  to  some  other  pursuit  or  from 
positive  dislike  to  that  he  is  engaged  in,  a  young  man  can  not  confine 
his  attention  to  it,  so  as  to  master  its  principles  and  details,  then  the 
sooner  he  leaves  that  pursuit  the  better.  This  is  true  of  business 
and  of  study.  The  perfunctory  student  and  the  perfunctory  appren- 
tice should  at  once  quit  the  college  and  the  shop  for  some  more 
congenial  avocation. 

2.  But,  secondly,  we  affirm  that  this  power  of  fixed,  sustained 
attention,  the  study  of  Geometry  pre-eminently  gives.  It  gives  it 
because  it  calls  the  power  into  exercise.  It  gives  it  because  with- 
out it  the  student  can  not  follow  and  grasp  those  trains  of  reasoning 
of  which  mathematical  propositions  consist.  Who  that  has  tried  it 
does  not  know  that  he  can  not  be  dreaming,  or  talking,  or  thinking 
of  a  thousand  things  besides,  and  get  a  theorem  in  Geometry  t    No. 
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He  must  be  alone,  or  at  least  uninterrapted.  The  idea  of  hdf-a* 
dozen  students  getting  ont  any  lesson  together  is  unscholarly  enough* 
but  in  Geometry  is  absurd.  There  is  a  series  of  steps  to  be  fol- 
lowed, each  depending  on  the  preceding  and  leading  directly  to  the 
conclusion.  This  necessitates  the  closest  attention ;  and  thus  the 
hahit  of  attention  must  gradually  be  formed. 

Again,  the  pupil  in  this  way  acquires  insensibly  the  habit  of  logi- 
cal investigation.  In  every  proposition  his  mind  is  subjected  to  the 
screw-plate  of  exact  demonstration.  He  is  taught  caution  and  pa- 
tience in  constructing  an  argument,  and  in  analyzing  the  arguments 
of  others.  He  is  led  to  do  his  own  thinking,  and  to  reject  assertion 
unless  accompanied  with  adequate  proof.  When  proof  is  offered, 
he  must  feel  every  link  in  the  chain.  He  must  touch  bottom  at 
every  step.  Geometry  gives  him  an  idea  of  what  an  argument  is. 
It  teaches  him  the  pertinence  and  the  importance  of  those  much 
abused  words  '*  thence**  and  "  therefore,"  and  never  to  pervert  or 
misapply  them.  It  forms  a  kind  of  intellect  which  the  world  always 
needs — not  so  much  men  who  are  forever  propounding  "  whys"  and 
"  wherefores,"  but  men  who  can  give  us  also  the  "  therefores"  of 
things — not  men  who  are  pufied  up  with  transcendental  conceit  be- 
cause they  can  ask  questions  which  nobody,  not  even  themselves, 
can  answer,  and  which,  if  answered,  would  do  nobody  any  good — 
but  men  who  can  answer  questions,  who  can  give  us  substantial 
knowledge.  Not  men  who  seek  to  astonish  the  world  by  calling 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  but  which  will  not  come  when  they  do 
call,  but  men  of  intellectual  hardihood  and  robust  daring,  who  can 
pierce  the  leviathans  of  thevast  ocean  of  living  verities  and  bring 
them  up  and  make  them  subservient  to  the  wants  and  welfare  of 
their  fellows. 

Again,  Geometry  teaches  the  student  to  give  exact  definitions  of 
terms.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  discnssion 
of  any  question,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  do.  A  habit  of 
stating  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  would  save  the 
world  an  untold  amount  of  misapprehension,  bitterness  of  feeling,  and 
vile  logomachy. 

Again,  Geometry  makes  the  student  careful  in  citing  authority. 
He  must  give,  definitely,  the  proposition,  or  corollary,  or  axiom,  cm- 
ployed  as  proof.  How  vague  and  loose  and  inaceurate  are  multi- 
tudes of  men,  and  some  preachers,  in  quoting  even  Scripture  au- 
thority ! 

Again,  Geometry  requires  the  learner  to  distinguish  clearly  be- 
tween what  is  hypothesis  and  what  is  proof— between  premises  and 
conclusion — and  never  to  confound  the  two. 
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Lastly,  under  this  general  head,  Geometry  teaches  a  man,  whe- 
ther writing  or  speaking,  to  say  what  he  has  to  say,  and  to  stop 
when  he  gets  through. 

3.  But  Geometry  has  to  do  with  rhetoric  as  well  as  with  logic. 
It  not  only  compels  the  student  to  think,  but  to  express  the  results 
of  his  investigations.  It  tends  to  give  a  man  that  cardinal  quality  of 
style,  perspicuity.  The  pupil  is  made  to  state  his  proposition  and 
the  demonstration  in  concise  terms,  neither  giving  what  is  irrelevant 
nor  omitting  what  is  essential.  This  will  make  him  careful  in  his 
assertions.  He  will  not  write  or  speak  at  random.  He  will  aim 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  He  will  not 
overstate  nor  understate,  nor  mistake.  This  precision  of  language 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  mental  products — this  giving  an 
expression  which  just  "  hits"  the  thought,  as  the  arrow  goes  straight 
to  the  center  of  the  target. 

"  But  what,"  exclaims  our  rhetorical  friend  and  objector,  "  will 
you  make  dry  logicians  of  us  all  ?  Will  you  have  us  enunciate  our 
thoughts  in  bald,  unadorned  prose  ?  Will  you  allow  no  play  to  the 
fancy  ?  Will  you  clip  style  of  its  wings  ?  Will  you  inhibit  the 
graces  of  oratory  ?  We  reply,  no.  Nor  does  what  has  been  said 
imply  this,  any  more  than  to  urge  the  importance  of  a  solid  founda- 
tion implies  that  you  may  not  erect  on  it  the  most  elegant  super- 
structure. The  power  of  clear  thinking  and  of  concise  statement  is 
not  incompatible  with,  nor  unfavorable  to,  the  loftiest  efforts  of  the 
imagination. 

And  this  suggests  another  advantage  which  this  study  confers  on 
minds  of  a  certain  order — namely,  those  which  have  the  power  of 
rapid  deduction  without  the  conscious  intervention  of  argument. 
There  are  such  men — men  of  sound  judgment,  who  reach  sound 
conclusions,  but  who  can  not  assign  the  reasons  which  led  them  to 
these  conclusions.  They  see  results  almost  intuitively — so  much 
80  that  they  can  not  present  to  themselves,  much  less  to  others,  the 
medium  of  proof.  Cromwell  was  such  a  man — ^a  man  of  good  judg- 
ment, evidently,  and  who  knew  what  he  was  about,  but  who  found 
it  difficult  so  to  explain  his  plans  and  policy  beforehand,  as  that 
others  should  comprehend  their  wisdom.  Such  minds  would  be 
benefited  by  this  study.  It  retards  thought  in  its  lightning  transit 
to  a  conclusion  and  compels  it  to  go  over  the  ground  step  by  step, 
so  as  to  state  to  its  own  consciousness,  and  thus  be  able  to  state 
to  others,  the  process  by  which  the  result  was  reached* 

I  conclude  this  brief  enumeration  by  mentioning  one  advantage 
resulting  from  reciting  Geometry,  which  is,  that  it  gives  the  student 
self-possession.    He  must  not  only  understand  the  demonstration^ 
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but  he  must  be  able  to  hold  it  while  he  presents  it  to  the  teacKi»l; 
and  the  class.  For  most  persons  this  is  a  great  attainmeat 
Many  a  man  in  a  meeting  for  public  discussion  has  valuable  thoughls 
on  the  question  which,  nevertheless,  he  dares  not  attempt  to  offer, 
for  fear  lest  the  moment  he  rises  all  his  argnmentative  riches  should 
suddenly,  and  to  his  deep  mortification,  take  to  themselves  wings 
and  fly  away. 

Now  the  self-reliance  of  which  I  speak  can  be  gained  only  by 
practice,  and  so  far  as  practice  in  the  recitation-room  contributes  to 
it — and  it  contributes  much — it  is  secured  better  by  recitations  in 
Geometry  than  by  those  in  the  languages  where  the  pupil  relies  on 
his  book,  or  than  in  other  English  branches  where  the  recitatioft  is 
conducted  solely  by  question  and  answer — for  there  the  stadent  is 
both  guided  and  limited  by  the  question  ;  whereas  itf  tieMnetry  he 
is  required  to  give  a  connected  and  often  a  lengthy  train  of  Ihooght. 

Judged,  therefore,  by  the  Procrustean  standard  of  professional 
success  or  commercial  utility,  we  see  that  this  part  of  the  College 
Course  is  not  found  wanting.  But  we  should  remember  that  another 
and  higher  object  is  secured  by  study,  namely,  the  exquisite  plesr 
sure  we  derive  from  the  activity  and  consequent  expansion  of  our 
intellectual  powers.  Business  we  must  do ;  we  must  work ;  we 
must  live.  But  is  the  life  of  the  body  the  only  or  the  highest  hfe 
of  which  we  are  capable  ?  Or  is  it,  rather,  only  the  condition,  in 
our  present  state,  of  intellectual  and  moral  life  and  growth  and  ea- 
joyment  ?  Does  the  eagle  plume  his  wings  only  that  it  may  stoop 
upon  its  prey  and  satisfy  Uie  cravings  of  appetite,  or  is  it  that  it  may 
soar  aloft  with  free  and  joyous  pinion,  leaving  cloud  and  storm  be- 
hind, and  soaring  upward  even  to  heaven's  azure  gate  ?  Shall  a 
man  fit  up  only  one  room  of  his  spacious  dwelling,  and  that  one  only 
for  a  workshop,  and  leave  all  the  rest  bare  and  desolate,  or  shall  he 
not  rather  furnish  and  adorn  all  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  that 
when  he  retires  from  the  place  of  toil  he  may  throw  open  theee 
pleasant  apartments  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  the  entertaiameai 
of  others. 

By  this  impatient  haste  to  become  rich,  or  distinguished,  or  wise, 
young  men  are  almost  sure  to  miss  the  very  object  they  have  ia 
view.  They  get  an  earlier  start  on  the  vc^age,  it  may  be,  thaa 
others,  but  not  having  taken  on  board  sufficient  fuel,  their  enginaa 
soon  begin  to  work  badly,-when  they  either  fall  into  Uie  dohlrums, 
or  are  obliged  to  put  into  the  nearest  port,  and  in  either  case  are 
overtaken  and  distanced  by  their  more  patient  and  pains-takiag 
competitors. 

Students  who  aim  only  at  future  usefulness,  sometimes  make  a 
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•mistake  here  whidk  they  Berer  ftfterward  cease  to  regret.  A  ptons 
jonng  man  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  spiritual  desolations  of  the 
world — the  millions  perishing  for  lack  of  religious  knowledge — ^the 
fewness  of  the  laborers,  and  the  exceeding  shortness  of  the  time  in 
which  to  work.  In  view  of  these  things,  he  feels  that  it  is  wrong 
to  spend  much  time  in  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  is  impa- 
tient to  leave  the  Academy,  the  College,  the  Seminary,  and  at  once 
io  preach  Christ  to  his  iellow-mortals.  This  is  a  mistake.  God 
understands  His  own  plans.  With  Him  is  no  uneasy  precipitancy. 
He  hastens  His  work,  but  only  "  in  its  time."  With  Him  there  is 
fyr  every  work  a  season.  There  is  a  time  for  preparation  and  a 
time  for  achievement.  He  has  a  purpose  with  reference  to  the 
seasons.  His  autumn's  harvest  secured,  the  earth  must  be  re- 
clothed  with  verdure,  the  processes  of  vegetation  must  be  re-com- 
menced and  carried  forward,  or  soon  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
living  beings  that  swarm  the  globe,  and  that  look  to  Him  for  their 
daily  food,  would  perish.  Here  is  a  great,  an  immense  work  to  be 
done  ;  and  looking  alone  at  its  vastness  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  at  stake  on  its  speedy  accomplishment,  a  benevolent  mind 
which  did  not  at  the  same  time  understand  the  infinite  resources  of 
the  Creator,  might  well  be  appalled  and  in  its  trembling  solicitude 
for  the  prospective  sufferers,  would  urge  the  immediate  exertion  of 
Almighty  Power  in  the  work  of  reproduction.  But  God  is  in  no 
•nch  haste.  To  every  thing  is  given  a  time.  The  leaves  must 
have  their  **  time  to  fall"  and  strew  the  couch  of  the  dying  year. 
How  slowly  and  gently  is  this  done — ^not  in  indecent  haste  as  one 
would  bustle  around  the  room  of  an  expiring  friend  on  whom  he  is 
tired  of  waiting  and  whom  he  wishes  gone — but  they  fall  with  a 
quiet 'and  mournful  tenderness,  as  of  a  sister  watching  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  departing  brother  whose  failing  pulse  she  would  stay  and 
whose  loved  form  she  yields  reluctantly  to  the  tomb.  Then,  when 
the  leaves  and  flowers  **  all  are  in  their  graves,"  Winter  must  have 
his  surly  reign.  The  winds  must  have  a  time  for  their  fierce  sport, 
and  the  snows  their  great  fair-day  in  which  to  weave  and  display 
their  stainless  robe.  Long  months  of  cheerless  days  and  lingering 
nights  must  intervene,  ere  the  violet  appear  or  the  grass-blade 
spring.  Yet  during  all  this  time  the  great  Householder  is  carrying 
on  the  work  o(  preparation  for  another  seed-time  and  another  harvest. 
With  one  hand  He  holds  the  bough  all  whose  new  buds  He  has  so 
silently  folded,  while  to  greet  and  to  call  forth  its  hidden  beauty, 
with  the  other  hand  He  is  again  slowly  wheeling  up  the  life-giving 
orb  to  the  Northern  Signs. 

Let  the  student  learn  from  Nature  to  be  patient  and  thorough  in 
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the  W9rk  of  pr«p«mtiim  for  tbe  grett  duties  of  lifc.    Let* 
member  that  he  mast  have  time  to  grow  and  to  blossom,  if  he^if 
bear  abundaat  and  perfect  fruit.     With  the  noiseless  but  unweaTi^ei^  . 
perseTerance  of  the  sun,  let  him  toil  up  the  ecliptic  steep  of  discK-..^^;^^^v 
pline,  cheered  and  stimulated  by  the  thought,  that  the  longer  he  is  in      ^^^^ 
coming  to  the  solstice  of  his  power,  reputation,  and  usefulness,  the 
higher  will  be  the  point  of  his  culmination  and  the  wider  the  zone 
orer  which  will  be  shed  the  light  and  warmth  of  his  life-giving 
influence. 


m.    THE  RELATIONS  OP  MENTAL  CULTURE  TO  NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 

BT  HSUBT  XISlMbS,  ▲.  M.» 


iMMm  8a9«tatoikdMi  of  floboalt  Im  tte  Gtt7  oC  Kaw  TMfe. 
I 

Man  is  distinguished  above  all  other  creatures  m  the  visible 
creation  by  the  possession  of  superior  intellect — superior  not  merely 
in  degree,  but  in  its  susceptibility  of  culture.  He  thinks,  reasons, 
sad  learns ;  and  by  this  really  mysterious  process  the  faculties  of 
hb  mind  expand  and  attain  a  power  and  acuteness  so  iar  beyond  the 
eji^nt  of  his  natural  endowments,  as  almost  to  give  him  a  new 
character.  The  capability  of  mental  culture  being  thus  the  grand 
and  peculiar  excellence  of  humanity,  to  neglect  it  is  to  grovel  with 
the  brute,  and  to  prefer  his  sphere,  or  one  next  in  degradation  to  it, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the  lofty  rank  for  which  the  Creator  has 
designed  every  human  being.  Can  there  exist  a  solitary  individual 
of  our  race  who  would  fail  to  avail  himself  of  this  inestimable  boon, 
were  he  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  regard  the  things  around  him 
in  their  true  relations,  and  to  assign  to  them  their  real  character  and 
rake? 

The  admiration  of  mental  excellence,  and  the  desire  to  attain  it, 
spring  (rom  an  inherent  and  universal  sentiment ;  and  all  mankind 
acknowledge,  while  gazing  through  the  vista  of  the  past,  and  when 
divested  of  the  petty  passions  and  predilections  of  ihe  present  hour, 
that  all  achievements  fade  into  insignificance  when  contrasted  with 
the  immortal  products  of  mind  and  thought. 

The  abstract  beauty  and  genial  influence  of  high  intellectual  cul- 
ture are,  however,  too  apt,  in  the  short-sighted  vision  of  the  present 
age,  to  be  overlooked  amid  the  bustle  of  commercial  business  and 
objects  of  temporary  profit  or  utilitarian  speculation.    No  want  of 
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intereBt  is  perceff^ed  in  those  dAputmonteofkainrtodge  dUtiogiiiskdd 
B8  practical — those  which  hafnedtately  realize  pecuniary  prc^t  hj 
leading  to  inTentions  or  superior  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
intrbduce  improrements  in  steam-engines  and  raihroads,  which  point 
to  mines  of  rich  minerals,  or  give  man  the  power  of  annihilating 
distance  by  the  tremendous  speed  which  he  attiins  through  the  great 
agencies  of  nature.  Facts  and  discoveries  of  this  kind,  resulting 
from  an  active  rather  than  a  reflective  spirit — a  keen  sagacity  rather 
than  a  highly-cultivated  intellect,  find  ready  recipients  in  .the  active 
nd  enterprising,  are  imbibed  with  eagerness,  and  the  peculiar 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  them  are  immediately  visible.  They 
add  to  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  they  diminish  the 
necessity  of  general  labor,  they  supply  subjects  for  the  restless 
activity  of  man's  nature,  and  give  an  impulse  to  every  species  of 
enterprise.  Opulence  springs  up  and  scatters  around  in  rich  pro- 
fusion her  works  of  taste  and  ornament,  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
begins  to  make  its  appearance,  architecture  flourishes,  and  social 
life  in  general  begins  to  wear  an  aspect  of  artificial  refinement  and 
luxurious  di^lay.  Man  gazes,  in  a  vain  feeling  of  triumi^  and 
admiration,  upon  the  offsprings  of  his  power  and  intelligence,  little 
thinking  that  in  the  acquisition  of  these  things  he  has  accom- 
plished scarcely  more  than  to  satisfy  the  lowest  vnints  of  his  natore 
— ^his  mere  physical  necessities  ;  and  that  though  these  are  of  great 
and  primary  importance,  they  do  not,  by  any  means,  realize  his  tme 
dignity,  or  develop  his  noblest  sentiments  and  faculties. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  that  to  the  multitude  engaged  in  these  p«r^ 
suits,  all  arguments  for  the  highest  species  of  mental  culture  should 
seem  pointiess  and  visionary.  They  hear  them  with  the  samie 
indiflerence  and  disgust  that  a  mere  mathematician  might  peruse  a 
sublime  poem,  neither  understanding  its  design  nor  appreciating  its 
beauties.  We,  therefore,  deem  it  appropriate,  through  the  medium 
of  an  educational  journal,  specially  to  address,  on  this  important 
and  exalted  subject,  those  who,  engaged  in  the  work  of  educating 
and  cultivating  mind,  can  not  be  indififerent  to  the  progress  of  mental 
culture ;  and  we  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so  at  this  time,  because, 
though  much  has  been  said  and  done  to  enoomrage  the  general 
difiusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes,  littie  seems  to  have  been 
thought  of  with  respect  to  that  highest  degree  of  mental  improve- 
ment which  can  be  found  in  comparatively  few  individuals,  but  from 
which  spring  all  the  great  discoveries  of  science  and  tiie  ennobling 
monuments  of  literature.  Absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  material, 
tile  really  practical  utility  and  transcendent  glory  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  exaltation,  seem  to  have  become  lost  to  our  beolondad 
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rision.  Bat  as  the  possessioii  of  mind  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
humanity,  its  products  and  manifesta^ons  are  the  especial  orna- 
ments of  a  nation ;  and  the  degree  of  improvement  to  which  these 
have  arrived  in  any  country,  oonstitiites  a  jost  criterion  of  its  pros- 
perity and  tiie  excellence  of  its  institutions.  The  true  object  oi 
every  political  and  social  organiiation,  it  must  be  confessed,  is»  in 
the  first  place,  to  secure  to  mankind  all  the  physical  comforts  and 
enjoyments  for  which  they  were  destined  by  the  Creator  ;  and,  in 
the  second,  to  develop  by  its  means  all  the  mighty  and  sublime 
energies  of  his  intellectual  nature-— energies  which,  without  the  inter- 
change of  thought  and  the  incentives  to  reflection  that  a  social  ex* 
istence  presents,  must  slumber  in  inactivity.  This,  indeed,  ought 
not  to  be  viewed  as  a  secondary  object  of  political  institutions ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  though  the  elements  of  physical  prosperity  must 
necessarily  be  developed  first,  in  order  of  time,  Uiey  should  be 
viewed  as  altogether  subsidiary  to  the  attainment  of  rank  in  the 
empire  of  science  and  literature.  This  is  really  the  test  employed 
by  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind  when  comparing  the  various 
nations  of  the  globe  ;  and  such  is  the  sentiment  of  the  dispassionate 
historian  as  he  reviews  the  great  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  not  the 
people  of  vast  conquests  and  military  renown,  however  splendid, 
that  really  wins  our  highest  admiration  and  extorts  our  homage. 
These  characteristics  afford  evidence  of  great  physical  hardihood, 
and  perhaps  of  occasional  sagacity^  and  we  regard  them  with  a  feeling 
similar  to  that  with  which  we  view  the  immense  strength  and  fear- 
less prowess  of  some  noble  beast  of  the  forest.  Indeed,  whatever 
of  admiration  we  have  for  them,  arises  from  that  psQrt  of  our  nature 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  lower  animals.  But  it  is 
with  a  fi^r  different  feeling— a  feeling  of  reverence  and  almost 
adoration,  that  we  bend  before  the  shrine  of  resplendent  intellect  or 
exalted  genius. 

So  extensive  and  powerfiil  is  this  sentiment,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  sovereign  of  ancient  or  modern  times  who  patronized  learn- 
ing, science,  or  art,  in  the  smallest  degree,  who  has  not  been  com- 
mended, by  the  unanimous  voice  of  history,  to  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  posterity ;  and  this  laudable  ii^ii  of  character  has  been 
uniformly  mentioned  in  extenuatibni  of  his  vices  and  his  crimes. 
We  almost  forget  the  thcMsands  who  were  slain  to  gratify  the  am- 
bition of  the  Grand  Monarque  when  we  contemplate  him  as  the 
patron  of  genius  and  literature  ;  and  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of 
Ksistratus  are  ahnost  passed  over  in  grateful  oblivion  when  we 
remember  him  as  the  collector  of  the  scattered  rhapsodies  of  Homer. 
The  glory  which  Sparta  acquired,  and  which  history  still  confirms, 
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to  her  for  the  patriotism,  public  virtue^  and  military  heroiaoi  of  W 
citizens,  is  entirely  eclipsed  when  we  compare  it  with  the  renown 
of  her  great  rival  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts.    Greece,  when  borne 
dowA  and  subdued  by  the  proud  arms  of  Rome,  is  acknowledged  by 
Horace  to  have  led  her  haughty  but  nnlettered  conqueror  captive  in 
the  refined  arts  which  she  introduced  into  rustic  Latium.*     And,  in 
modern  times,  it  is  not  the  nation  of  vast  conquests,  who  has  spread 
her  dominion  over  immense  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  on  whose 
extensive  realms  the  sun  in  his  daily  circuit  never  sets,  but  rises  on 
the  snowy  plains  of  Arctic  America  as  he  declines  on  the  mountains 
of  India ;  it  is  not  she  whose  fleets  have  swept  the  ocean  of  her 
enemies,  and  whose  annals  are  emblazoned  with  achievements  of 
military  and  naval  glory,  that  commands  our  homage  and  veneration. 
These  might  cause  the  Goth,  the  Vandal,  or  the  Alane  of  a  past 
age  to  fall  down  in  adoration  before  her  throne,  and  acknowledge 
with  envy  the  power  and  valor  which  he  could  not  hope  to  conquer ; 
but  a  refined  mind — a  mind  worthy  of  an  enlightened  age — looks 
over  these  gleams  of  meretricious  splendor,  and  reserves  all  its  rap- 
ture for  the  land  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of  Bacon  and  Newton. 
Such  being  the  legitimate  source  of  national  glory,  it  becomes  us 
to  consider  to  what  extent  our  own  country  may  claim  a  participation 
in  it.     What  are  its  prospects  in  this  respect,  and  what  are  the 
obstacles  in  the  pursuits  and  tastes  of  the  people  which  threaten  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  this  important  object. 

To  answer  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry,  we  must  look  at  onr 
national  literature  ;  for  it  is  only  by  it  that  the  intellectual  adTance- 
ment  of  a  nation  can  be  judged.  What  indeed  should  we  know  o 
the  energies  and  capabilities  of  the  human  mibd  save  through  its 
published  works  ?  What  other  manifestation  of  his  pre-eminent  in- 
tellectual power  could  Newton  have  given  superior  to  that  which  hn 
sublime  work,  The  Principia,  afifords,  illustrating  in  the  noblest 
manner  how  much  the  human  mind,  in  its  highest  development,  may 
accomplish  ? 

Literature  has  been  strongly  defined  by  Channing  to  be  "  the  ex- 
pression of  a  nation's  mind  in  writing  ;**  or,  as  the  iresult  of  indiyidoal 
effort,  *'  the  concentration  of  intellect  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
itself  abroad  and  multiplying  its  energy."  In  this  latter  sense  it 
becomes,  in  an  especial  degree,  a  just  criterion  of  mental  progress. 
No  exertion  of  the  mind  can  be  superior  to  that  which  it  makes  in 
coining  its  ideas  for  utterance,  and  arranging  its  thoughts  for  efiTective 
communication  with  other  minds.     Without  this  exertion,  the  mind 

•  OnMta  oapt«  fBram  Tktorem  c«pf  t,  et  artM 
InlnUI  agrettt  LaUo.-J^<ft,  JJb.  IL 
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cmn  never  be  truly  cultivated.  The,  thinker  is  only  half  a  thinker 
whose  thoughts  are  confined  within  his  own  mind,  and  who  eschews 
the  task  of  the  writer.  Diogenes  might  have  laughed  with  true 
cynic  wisdom  at  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind ;  but  his  mind, 
which  never  *'  spread  itself  abroad"  for  the  world,  must  have  been 
immeasurably  inferior  to  that  of  the  divine  Plato,  whose  pen  was 
ever  busy  distilling  thoughts,  as  the  bees  of  Hybla  dropped  honey. 
It  is  with  the  same  view,  also,  that  Mad.  de  Stael  remarks  that 
**  the  works  of  ability  which  have  appeared  in  every  age,  afford  un- 
equivocal proof  of  the  successive  progress  and  improvement  of  the 
human  understanding."  It  is  thus  with  peculiar  appropriateness 
that  we  contemplate  the  character  of  our  literature,  in  order  to  assign 
to  our  country  her  proper  rank  in  mental  advancement. 

The  complaint  is  not  a  new  one,  that  however  proud  we  may  be 
of  our  exalted  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  have 
nothing  that,  to  use  the  language  of  Channing,  **  can  by  any  courtesy 
be  denominated  a  national  literature."  Amid  the  general  deluge 
of  books  with  which  the  whole  land  is  flooded,  how  few  possess  in- 
trinsic merit  suflicient  to  obtain  a  passing  notice  from  men  of  true 
culture  and  taste !  And  of  all  that  have  issued  from  the  press 
during  our  entire  existence  as  an  independent  nation,  how  meagre  a 
number  now  claim  a  place  upon  the  shelves  of  our  libraries,  as 
works  of  standard  merit  or  promise  to  receive  the  regard  of  poster- 
ity as  exponents  of  the  national  genius  and  character !  We  have, 
indeed,  some  **  bright  particular  stars"  in  our  literary  firmament, 
whose  works  have  served  to  vindicate  us  from  total  reprobation  as 
a  nation  devoid  of  genius  and  taste  ;  but  are  these  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute such  a  literature  as  we  ought  to  possess.  Under  no  form  of 
government  has  the  human  mind  flourished  more  exuberantly  or 
been  more  productive  of  works  of  a  high  and  original  characfer  than 
mder  such  as  we  enjoy.  Liberty  is  essential  to  the  advancement 
of  mental  culture,  and  has  uniformly  operated  to  foster  works  of 
genius  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  polite  learning  and  literary  enter- 
prise die  under  the  withering  influence  of  tyranny  and  absolutism. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  social  and  political 
institutions  control  the  development  of  mind.  Its  various  vicissi- 
tudes, its  stations  and  retrogradations,  compel  us  to  assent  to  this 
principle,  and  to  confess  that  its  varying  career  can  not  proceed  from 
any  causes  existing  within  itself.  If,  then,  we  enjoy  those  institu- 
tions which  should  foster  a  high  degree  of  mental  culture,  and  are 
(bond  to  be  degenerating,  or  not  making  progress  in  this  respect, 
how  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  "  The  se^s  of  excellence,"  says 
Goldsmith,  ^*  are  sown  in  every  age  ;  and  it  is  wholly  owing  to  a 
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wrong  direction  in  the  passions  and  pursuits  of  mankind  that  they 
do  not  receive  their  proper  cultivation.''  In  this  just  principle  we 
may  undoubtedly  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  As  a  nation,  we 
are  characterized  rather  by  an  excess  than  a  deficiency  of  mental 
energy  and  original  genius  ;  and  were  these  directed  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  attainment  of  intellectual  rank,  and  not  wholly  absorbed 
in  material  and  utilitarian  projects,  our  country  might  tower  above 
all  the  nations  of  the  past  and  present  in  this,  the  noblest  depart- 
ment of  human  effort. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  result,  the  great  and  at 
present  insuperable  barrier  is  that  sordid  lust  of  gain,  that  con- 
temptible worship  of  mammon,  that  degrading  passion  for  money- 
getting  which  seems  so  strongly  to  have  beset  us  as  a  nation,  and 
made  us  a  by-word  among  other  nations.  Against  the  individual 
who  "  hasteth  to  be  rich,"  the  sacred  writings  pronounce  a  prophetic 
denunciation ;  and  the  most  limited  experience  confirms  its  truth  by 
showing,  that  when  the  passion  for  gain  and  accumulation  takes 
possession  of  the  mind,  it  admits  no  rival  on  the  throne,  but  soon 
subdues  and  banishes  every  other  sentiment  and  incentive. 

«  Auri  saora  fames,  quid  non  mortalia  oogit  V* 

Is  it  not  therefore  a  most  lamentable  fact,  that  in  this  enlightened 
age,  and  in  such  a  country  as  this,  whose  advantages,  natural  and 
political,  offer  to  it  the  highest  pinnacle  of  national  greatness  and 
renown,  so  debasing  a  spirit  should  pervade  all  classes  of  the  com 
munity  as  the  almost  exclusive  stimulus  to  exertion  ?  "  The  energy 
of  the  national  mind,"  it  has  been  forcibly  said,  "  is  not  in  the 
pulpit ;  it  is  not  in  the  editor's  chair ;  it  is  in  the  counting-room. 
All  the  enterprise,  all  the  ability  of  this  nation  of  twenty  millions 
is  in  the  counting-house.  Not  to  be  rich  is  only  to  be  atoned  for  by 
the  ability  to  become  so.  The  counting-house  is  the  most  respect- 
able representative  of  the  intellect  of  America." 

For  this  state  of  things  many  causes  may  be  assigned.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  possession  of  wealth 
confers  so  much  real  power  and  social  caste  as  in  ours.  In  the 
countries  of  Europe,  the  pride  of  birth  and  titled  rank  forms  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  supremacy  of  mere  wealth  ;  and  the 
latter  being  thus  viewed  as  of  secondary  importance,  the  incentives 
to  attain  it,  as  well  as  the  confidence  and  self-sufficiency  imparted 
by  it,  are  much  less  powerful.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  wealth, 
with  all  its  ostentation,  pageantry,  and  display,  presents  the  sem- 
blance of  a  lofty  and  genuine  rank  unquestioned  by  any  rival  influence. 
Dazzled  by  its  great  power  and  privileges,  every  man,  upon  entering 
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life,  is  incited  to  make  its  acquisition  the  primary,  ruling  motire  of 
bis  exertions.  This  passion  is  further  aroused  by  seeing  fortunes 
often  made  by  a  single  lucky  speculation  ;  and  thus  the  desire  for  real 
improvement  in  mind,  and  often  in  true  worth  of  character,  is  at 
once  repressed,  and  perhaps  extinguished  forever.  The  "  golden 
stream"  must  then  be  "  quick  and  violent ;"  and  a  general  mania  for 
speculation  arises  in  this  manner,  fostered  and  perpetuated  by  the 
vast  extent  of  territory  within  which  the  nation  is  comprised. 

The  effect  of  these  circumstances  has  naturally  been  to  contract 
men's  minds,  to  willidraw  their  desires  from  every  thing  of  an 
exalted  and  liberal  character,  and  to  make  their  aims  mercenary  and 
utilitarian.  All  things  are  accordingly  viewed  under  but  one  aspect, 
their  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ;  and  nothing  is  con- 
sidered pracfical  or  useful  except  as  it  contributes  to  success  in  this 
particular.  The  caustic  satire  of  Horace  is  again  realized  with  so 
much  force  and  exactness,  that  we  find  ourselves  mirrored  in  his 
graphic  verse — 

"  Omnia  enim  res. 
Virtus,  fama,  deetui,  diyina  hamanaque,  pulchris, 
Divitiis  parent ;  quas  qui  constraxerit,  ille 
Clarus  erit,  fortis,  jostus,  sapiens  etiam,  et  rex, 
Et  quidquid  volet" 

No  profession  escapes  this  contagion.  An  enthusiastic  love  of 
excellence  in  any  vocation,  and  a  self-consecration  to  the  pursuits  of 
science  and  literature,  are  rarely  seen.  The  preparation  and  dis- 
cipline which  candidates  for  professional  honors  undergo,  are 
meagre  and  inadequate,  being  hurried  over  from  the  desire  to  enter 
at  once  upon  an  uctive  and  lucrative  practice.  The  universities  of 
our  country,  accprdingly  bear  the  character  of  superficiality  wifli 
respect  to  mental  culture,  occasioned  by  the  students  entering  at  too 
early  an  age,  without  sufficient  preparatory  training,  and  remaining 
too  short  a  period  to  admit  of  a  thorough  education,  perhaps  also 
studying  with  a  wrong  bias  and  motive.  That  our  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  have  not  as  yet  exercised  that  commanding 
influence  upon  the  aims,  sentiments,  and  literature  of  the  people 
which  ^appropriately  belongs  to  them,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact,^n^  we  think  it  is  a  fact,  that  their  design,  and  the  design  of 
every  true  system  of  education,  is  not  entirely  understood  by  tW 
mass  of  the  community.  Here,  too,  immediate  pecuniary  profit 
must  be  the  result,  or  the  time,  and,  what  is  more,  the  monej^ 
expended  in  the  educational  process,  has  been  thrown  away  upon 
objects  of  theoretical  and  imaginary  advantage.  The  studies,  lik# 
those  of  the  Common  School,  must  be  such  as  will  at  once  vendar 
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the  student  an  adept  in  lucrative  traffic,  by  making  his  mind  the  re- 
ceptacle of  what  are  styled  **  useful  facts."  But  need  we  say  that 
the  true  office  of  the  university  is  to  discipline,  and  to  develop  the 
faculties  of  thcf  jnind,  teach  it  to  think  and  reason  justly,  investi- 
gate deeply,  and  appreciate  every  species  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence ?  It  is  not  merely  to  fill  it  with  facts  of  any  kind,  but  to 
give  it  the  mighty  and  sublime  power  of  taking  up  the  search  into 
nature's  mysteries,  where  it  was  led  off  by  the  last  explorer,  pursu- 
ing its  mazes,  plunging  into  its  unknown  and  unpenetrated  recesses, 
and  dragging  forth  the  priceless  treasures  that  lie  there  concealed. 
It  is  to  make  scholars,  not  speculators ;  men  of  mind,  not  men  of 
money.  The  university  did  not  spring  from  the  trade-spirit,  and  it 
should  not  be  controlled  by  it.  He  who  would  adorn  his  profession  by 
discharging  its  functions  with  grace,  efficiency,  and  skill,  must  here 
lay  the  foundation  in  true  culture  and  extensive  scholarship  ;  for  on 
this  alone  can  the  lofly  superstructure  of  professional  excellence  be 
subsequently  reared.  Not  thatevery  scholar  must  emanate  from 
the  walls  of  the  university.  GeiHus  will  often  spring  up  from  the 
most  unpromising  soil,  and  from  the  hiiiniblest  station  exalt  itself  to 
the  proudest  intellectual  eminence. 

It  is  customary  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  our  Common  Schools, 
and  to  represent  them  aa  the  grand  pillars  of  our  country's  glory  as 
well  as  safety.  They  indeed  deserve  all  that  has  been  said  in  their 
favor  ;  and  the  principles  on  which  they  have  been  established  con- 
stitute one  of  the  surest  saleguards  of  our  political  system.  But  it 
is  not  enough  to  look  at  Common  School  education  in  the  abstract. 
We  must  keep  in  view  its  aim,  and  beware  lest  it  degenerates  into  the 
object  of  merely  training  minds  for  the  commonest  purposes  of  life, 
without  infusing  into  them  a  single  breath  of  that  spirit  which  ani- 
mates its  possessor  to  cultivate  his  mind  in  afler  years,  and  to 
strive  for  mental  excellence  as  the  solitary  seed,  cast  into  some  dark 
crevice  among  the  rocks,  struggles  to  attain  the  light.  But  although 
universal  education  is  desirable,  yet  to  produce  a  dead  level  of 
intellect  should  neither  be  desired  nor  expected.  On  the  contrary, 
however  i^reat  the  general  light  may  be,  the  more  brilliant  will  be 
the  particular  luminaries  that  claim  a  distinctive  regard ;  and  the 
more  extensive  popular  intelligence,  the  higher  will  be  the  flights  of 
genius.  The  relations  of  popular  education  to  the  progress  of 
literature  are  therefore  exceedingly  intimate.  Indeed,  "  learning, 
to  become  the  characteristic  of  a  nation,"  as  was  remarked  about  a 
century  ago,  "  must  begin  among  the  vulgar."  It  must  have  pro- 
gressed so  far  among  the  mass  of  the  people  as  to  be  appreciated 
ky  them  before  it  can  receive  any  adequate  or  permanent  encourage- 
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Beat  We  may  therefore  regard  general  education  as  the  principal 
support  of  learning  and  literature  in  our  counter  ;  while  we  look  to 
onr  nniversities  as  the  source  from  which  the  necesMSt^rct^Ui^: 
mnst  mainly  flow.  '^  *  " 

Uto  be  ooolfaiiMd.] 


17.    THE  IMAGINATION:  ITS  NATURE  AND  PEOVINCB,  WITH  ITB 
INFLUBKCB  ON   LIFB  AND  CHARACTSIL 


▲    PBISS    BSSAT.^ 
Wt  AUGUBTCt  HARRHrOTOir,  A.B., 


It  is  not  natil  a  comparatively  recent  date,  in  the  history  of 
Modern  metaphysical  writing,  that  we  can  detect  anything  like  satio* 
iKtory  clearness  in  the  received  ideas  relative  to  the  nature  of  the 
Imaginative  faculty  ;  and  ^nfusmn  on  so  vital  a  point  naturally  led 
to  misconception  of  the  legitimate  sphere  of  its  manifestation.  An 
explanation,  in  part  at  least,  of  this  fact  we  conceive  to  exist  in  the 
iaadeqnate  degree  of  attention  philosophers  bestowed  npon  this  sub- 
ject ;  the  result  either  of  a  depreciatory  estimate  of  its  intrinsic 
imporfance,  or,  in  consequence  of  a  disproportionate  attention  lav- 
ished upon  other  departments  of  philososphical  inquiry,  of  uninten- 
tional neglect,  or  perhaps  both  these  circumstances  may  have 
operated  as  producing  causes. 

To  f;o  no  farther  back  than  Addison,  we  find  him  gliding  inte 
those  puerile  sophisms,  in  his  limitation  of  the  province  of  imaginap 
tion,  which  every  girl  who  has  read  Wayland  can  show  to  be  fall«- 
cions.  One  vital  mistake  of  several  distinguished  philosophers 
appears  to  lie  in  the  too  restricted  sense  they  have  attached  to  inv- 
agination— a  sense  which  could  not  embrace  its  entire  and  appro- 
priate province.  Dr  Reid,  in  common  with  Addison,  not  to  mention 
more  names,  would  restrict  the  faculty  under  consideration  solely  to 
objects  of  sight,  a  limitation  of  the  province  of  imagination  we  are 
oompelled  to  regard  as  purely  arbitrary,  and  without  foundation  in 
many  of  the  noblest  creations  men  have  agreed  to  refer  to  the  imap- 
nation.  The  entire  spirit  of  the  sublimest  poetry  and  the  higheai 
art  is  an  eloquent  protest  against  such  a  limitation  of  imagination  aa 
the  word  seems  to  demand,  to  images  strictly  so  called,  and  to  ideas 

•  T1i«  toChor  nf  tbia  Eimy  In  of  the  UmC  frradiMlinf  daw  at  Amhertt  OoHege.  and  tnok  tks 
Sna  IftiBtafeoe  Prto^  of  Thrtjr  Doliart,  iit  Mm  Isie  ooamMBOMMSt  SI  AbImiI,  ftfUktmom 
Jsg  wofllitnce  and  maturivr  of  ihh  yoatliOil  pcodnotioo. 
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that  are  conversant  with  physical  objects.  We  would  b^  do  means 
assert  that  this  particular  class  of  our  percepiions  is  not  a  legitimate 
province  of  imagination,  but  that  it  is  not  the  exclusive  province  of 
this  faculty  ;  nor  that  the  sensible  world  does  not  aflbrd  the  **  faculty- 
divine"  a  field  wherein  her  powers  may  be  employed,  but  that  ma- 
terials are  furnished  to  her  plastic  hand  from  every  sphere  of  human 
activity  and  of  human  knowledge — that,  in  the  language  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  "  the  province  of  this  power  is  as  unlimited  as  the  sphere 
of  human  enjoyment  and  of  human  thought."  The  creation  of  the 
characters  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  are  among  the  noblest  efforts  of 
imagination.  Beethoven  gave  umoistakable  proof  of  an  eminent 
degree  of  imagination,  in  those  undying  creations  in  which  he  wed- 
ded the  soul  of  harmony  to  the  notes  of  the  gamut.  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  prouder  efforts  of  imagination  than  those  which 
oipress  images  of  nature,  when  its  materials  are  found  in  the  \o(tj 
thoughts  of  truth,  liberty,  and  justice,  and  its  dealings  are  wiUi  the 
soul.  We  would  not  therefore  apply  limits  to  imagination,  becanse 
H  deals  with  all  things. 

Perhaps  no  subject  furnishes  a  more  vivid  and  impressive  ex* 
ample  of  the  poverty  of  language,  and  its  inadequacy  to  express 
ideas  and  feelings,  than  the  one  we  are  now  considering.  We  can, 
with  the  greatest  effort,  only  express  feeble  suggestions,  imperfect 
intimations  of  our  ideas,  so  that  every  author  must  feel  that  he  writes 
more  or  less  on  the  surface  of  his  theme.  The  world's  great  atithors 
ire  not  those  who  adequately  express  their  thoughts,  but  those  who 
approximate  nearest  to  this  ideal  perfection.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
buman  mind  can  not  cognize  the  essence  of  either  material  or  spir- 
itual things,  but  is  forced  to  deal  with  simple  qualities  and  modes  of 
manifestation.  Now,  when  we  meet  with  any  genuine  production 
of  a  creative  imagination,  we  seldom  fail  to  recognize  it  as  such ; 
but  when  we  endeavor  to  discover  and  to  state  what  this  power  is, 
whose  effect  we  have  felt,  its  ethereal  traits  gleam,  dance,  and  flit 
before  the  mind,  but  their  sources  lie  too  remote  for  our  vision-— 
*<  And  no  speed  of  own  avails 
To  hunt  upon  their  shiniog  indls." 
ft  certainly  is  not  possible,  and  perhaps  it  were  not  desirable,  for  ns 
to  determine  or  illustrate  fully  the  essence  of  this  function  of  the 
mind,  **  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  in  this  article. 
*  Various  definitions  of  imagination  have  been  proposed  by  the  mei- 
tphysicians,  but  it  is  perhaps  diflkmlt  afler  all  to  frame  a  definition 
perfectly  distinctive  and  strictly  accurate,  though  one  may  be  given 
^mMomtiXy  so  for  our  present  purpose,  which  at  least,  with  the  mid 
of  psrticidar  examples,  may  serve  to  render  obvious  our  views  tm 
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du8  «iibJ0€t  We  shall  employ  the  word  imagiaation  to  express  the 
power,  simple  or  complex,  which,  operating  on  the  materials  of 
memory,  "  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown**  more  or  less 
perfectly  conformed  to  an  archetypal  idea.  Several  authorities, 
among  whom  are  Stewart  and  Dr.  Wayland,  would  limit  this  func- 
tion of  the  intelligence  to  **  re-uniting  the  several  elements  of  a  con- 
eeption.**  If  these  combinations  are  admitted  to  be  the  proper 
elements  of  imagination,  some  additional  influence  appears  essential, 
which  shall  animate  the  forms  into  which  these  elements  are  molded^ 
and  render  them  instinct  with  human  passion.  What  this  influence 
is  we  shall  see  in  another  part  of  this  essay.  Imagination  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  composition,  which  proceeds  with  an 
on  vary  mg  reference  to  principles  by  a  merely  mechanical  process — 
growing  by  accretion  ;  while  the  imagination  advances  unerringly 
to  its  object  by  a  method  which,  though  quite  inexplicable,  is  still  its 
distinctive  feature.  The  one  blending  separate  elements  into  a  mass 
unifies  and  informs  it  with  a  spiritual  element,  while  the  other  ii^r 
plies  mere  aggregation.  The  animating  and  enlivening  power  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  grand,  or  sublime,  is  an  element  of 
imagination  so  ethereal  that  it  ever  eludes  the  most  critical  attempts 
of  the  understanding  to  grasp  it,  as  the  soul  ever  vanishes  before  the 
knife  of  the  anatomist,  and  can  not  be  discovered  by  the  cunn ingest 
search.  Hence  this,  the  most  distinctive  element  of  Uie  imagiaatioo, 
is  fiimnd  to  be  almost  too  refined  for  statement.  Scientific  men  have 
displayed  much  ingenuity  in  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  several 
ftmctions  of  the  animal  economy.  Now  we  think  Wm.  Hunter,  in 
lecturing  on  digestion,  assumed  a  more  philosophical  position  than 
these  theorists,  in  the  remark  attributed  to  him,  that,  after  aU»  a 
alomach  was  a  stomach  ;  and  that  digestion  results,  not  from  a  me- 
chanical nor  from  a  chemical  process,  but  from  a  digestive  process. 
In  metaphysics  and  in  ethics  phenomena  are  constantly  occurring 
which  baffle  every  attempt  at  explanation,  and  which  perhaps  it 
were  better  to  regard  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hunterian  philosophy  than 
seek  to  make  our  philosophy  an  all-comprehending  one.  Notwith- 
standing the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
operations  of  a  creative  imagination,  would  it  not  be  as  philosophica!, 
and  quite  as  satisfactory,  to  think  that  imagination  is  the  result  of 
the  imaginative  faculty  ?  JBvery  analysis  that  employs  only  the 
cold  processes  of  the  understanding,  signally  fails  in  interpreting 
both  the  nature  of  the  facadty  and  the  spirit  of  its  creations.  Thus 
the  prophetic  mental  act,  the  essential  faculty,  passes  for  nau^ii, 
being  that  inexplicable  part  which  the  mere  metaphysician  appre- 
hends not  nor  comprehends. 
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The  writings  of  Dogald  Stewart  contain  the  earliest  atttnnpt  w« 
have  been  able  to  find  of  any  philosopher  to  make  a  distinetioii  be* 
tween  the  imagination  and  the  fancy.  And  though  since  the  time 
of  Coleridge  criticism  has  generally  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
such  a  distinction,  even  now  in  many  of  our  books  and  in  conversa* 
tion,  imagination  and  fancy  are  practically  regarded  as  synonymous, 
or,  at  the  farthest,  as  different  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  What  we  have 
remarked  on  the  distinction  between  operations  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  and  composition,  may  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  us  here. 
We  saw  the  imagination  informing  an  aggregation  of  elements  with 
life,  fusing  and  blending  separate  and  disordered  elements  into  har^ 
"monious  union — a  creative  power,  in  that  it  identifies  diversified 
materials  in  one  symmetrical  creation.  That  power  which  works 
by  composition  is  fancy.  Imagination  forms  all  that  is  great  in  the 
fine  arts — is  creative ;  fancy  is  decorative.  The  one  deals  more 
with  the  spirit,  the  reality  of  things,  while  the  other  works  upon  the 
^  shows  of  things."  The  one  looks  into  objects  of  nature  or  art,  the 
other  looks  at  them.  The  following  description  is  an  example  of 
fancy : 

**  Her  lips  ware  red,  and  oae  was  thia, 
.  OoDnpared  with  that  was  next  her  ohiA— 
Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly." 

Again,  listen  to  Hamlet,  whose  regal  imagination  would  not  tbas 
daintily  dally  with  the  outside,  but  seiies  the  real  essence.  ^  Here 
Irang  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed,  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be 
your  gibes  now,  your  gambols,  your  songs,  your  flashes  of  merri- 
nent  Aat  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  ?"  In  Mereutio^ 
descriptioD  of  Mab,  the  fancy  connects  real  images  drawn  from  ob- 
jects of  nature  or  art,  but  does  not  blend  them ;  and  in  Drake's  de> 
•ecriptien  of  the  Fairy,  in  that  delicate  creation  of  bis  genius,  Tbe 
Culprit  Fay,  fancy  deals  only  with  the  outsides  of  things : 

*'  He  pnt  his  aoom  helmet  on ; 
It  was  plumed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistle  down ; 
The  oorslet  plate  tiutt  guarded  his  breast 
Was  once  the  wild  bee's  golden  vest ; 
ffis  oloak»  of  a  thousand  mingled  d  job. 
Was  formed  of  the  wings  of  butterflies ;    , 
His  shield  was  the  shell  of  a  ladj-bug  qneen, 
Stnds  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  green ; 
And  the  quifering  lance  wMoh  he  brandished  bright. 
Was  the  sting  of  a  wasp  he  had  slain  is  fl^t." 

But  hear  imagination  speak  : 

«  Twas  night :  the  sultry  atmosphere 
Half  palpable  with  darkness  seemed. 
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Bkw  when  Um  lifhtoingB,  qnM  and  elMur, 
Across  wide  heaTen  in  grandeur  gleamed, 
Ronsing  along  the  fields  of  air 
The  growling  Ihnndera  im  their  lair.** 

Fancy  sees  beauties  of  gorgeous  hue  ;  Imagination  feels  them,  ani 
they  become  for  her  "  a  living  presence  of  die  earth.'*  Fancy  may 
roll  up  fiery  billows,  and  paint  the  livid  flames  which  ought  to  bum 
while  they  only  excite  horror  ;  but  with  a  single  stroke  imaginatiott 
makes  us  terribly  hot,  and  we  feel  the  flames  scorch  and  shrivel  ut. 
"  It  has  not  gone  to  iEtna  nor  Pelorus  for  fuel ;  but  we  shall  nol 
soon  recover  from  it — it  has  taken  our  breath  away  and  leaves  ut 
gasping."  Thus  imagination,  as  it  deals  with  the  essential  relations 
of  things,  notices  those  resemblances  which  are  true  without  refer* 
ence  to  time  or  place,  and  will  be  felt  so  long  as  man  is  man  ;  while 
fancy  satisfies  herself  with  casual  relations  and  mere  external  like«' 
nesses.  We  have  hinted  at  some  of  the  broader  lines  of  demarka* 
tion  between  these  two  faculties,  rather  than  given  those  delicate 
gradations  through  which  they  draw  nearest  each  other.  Being 
constantly  united,  and  containing  so  much  in  common,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  fancy,  the  feelingless,  from  imagination,  the  sen* 
tient,  element.  As  an  eloquent  expression  of  some  of  the  character- 
istics we  have  so  feebly  described,  we  introduce  a  passage  from 
the  author  of  "  Stones  of  Venice :"  "  Fancy  plays  like  a  squirrel  itt 
its  circular  prison  and  is  happy  ;  but  Imagination  is  a  pilgrim  on  tha 
earth — her  home  is  in  heaven.  Shut  her  from  the  fields  of  the 
celestial  mountains — bar  her  from  breathing  their  lody,  sun-warmed 
air,  and  we  may  as  well  turn  upon  her  the  last  bolt  of  the  tower  of 
fhmine,  and  give  the  keys  to  the  keeping  of  the  wildest  surge  that 
washes  Capraja  and  Gorgona." 

The  common  definitions  of  imagination  mostly  consider  its  crea- 
tions as  fictions,  '*  new  wholes  which  do  not  exist  in  nature."  Ideal, 
or  imaginary,  is  an  epithet  which  men  who  pride  themselves  as 
being  practical  and  working  members  of  society,  pitch  at  theorists, 
as  conve3nng  the  most  serious  charge  that  could  be  preferred.  Beau- 
tiful, but  at  the  best  illusive — ^very  Fata  Morganas,  are  the  creations 
of  this  faculty  in  the  estimation  of  most  minds.  It  is  regarded  at 
naturally  opposed  to  method,  to  common  sense,  and  to  success  is 
life.     . 

*<  The  InnatiO)  the  lover,  and  the  poet» 
Are  of  imagfaiation  all  oompact," 

says  Shakspeare.  People,  therefore,  who  can  not  see  it  as  the 
••  faculty  divine,"  which  it  appeared  to  Wordsworth,  consider  imagi- 
nation, at  the  best,  something  to  be  shunned  rather  than  desired : 
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**  Tbe  booby  ffttber  or atm  a  booby  son. 
And  by  HeaTeii*8  bleaaing  thinks  himself  undone." 

Now,  if  all  the  creations  of  imagination  are  in  their  nature  opposed 
^  truth,  surely  it  can  not  be  too  much  despised.  But  a  sophism  seems 
Ip  OS  to  lurk  in  the  usual  identification  of  the  real  and  the  actual, 
frhich  it  were  well  to  consider.  It  seems  somewhat  absurd  to  en« 
4eavor  to  measure  the  real,  in  every  instance,  by  the  actual ;  for  thus 
do  we  make  the  real  as  fleeting  as  every  passing  event  The  pos- 
sible of  to-day,  to-morrow  may  actualize,  and  the  prophetic  of  one 
fge  becomes  the  historic  of  a  succeeding.  Advancement,  social, 
j^itical,  or  intellectual,  is  the  effect  of  a  constant  tendency  of  the 
actual  toward  an  ideal  state.  Truth  is  constant,  and  as  old  as  its 
Author ;  it  is  only  our  perception  of  it  which  clears  up  in  the  succes- 
•ion  of  ages.  The  actual  state  of  man  can  never  be  his  permanent 
•tate ;  and  precisely  proportionate  to  his  advancement  in  the  scale 
of  created  intelligence,  does  the  antagonism  between  the  imperfect 
actual  and  the  real,  which  renders  life  a  struggle,  become  manifest, 
ind  stir  him  to  attempt  to  actualize  those  dim  ideals  which  fiit  and 
hover  in  his  view.  There  is  not  a  conception,  nor  a  deed  which  is 
tbe  imperfect  working  out  of  that  conception,  which  has  not  existed 
potentially  in  the  human  mind  from  its  creation.  Ponderous  globes 
tnd  minutest  atoms  obeyed  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  from 
the  beginning ;  and  the  planetary  orbits  were  elliptical,  when  the 
absurd  complexity  of  Ptolemaic  deferents  and  epicycles  indicated 
the  actual  state  of  men's  astronomic  knowledge.  In  times  of  trial 
and  danger,  and  in  every  great  emergency  of  life,  we  pass  by  the 
actual  as  unable  to  afford  the  support  we  need,  and  the  soul  instinct- 
ively seeks  for  what  there  is  that  is  real  and  permanent.  The 
highest  realities  are  objects  of  inward  perception,  and  can  be  but 
imperfectly  comprehended  by  the  senses  and  the  understanding.  The 
(alsity  and  unreality  of  the  actual  life  is  manifest  in  its  evanescence. 
It  surely  were  unwise  to  predicate  reality  solely  of  that  life  we  have 
the  highest  authority  for  representing  as  the  "  living  in  a  vain  show." 
Actual  life  embodies  the  empirical  and  the  conventional,  and  is  in 
itself  local  and  temporary  ;  but  the  ideal  life  owns  no  bonds  of  time 
and  place.  Only  in  a  limited  sense,  at  the  best,  can  the  actual  life 
be  considered  the  real — all  the  reality  there  is  in  it,  ahd  something 
beyond,  is  contained  in  the  ideal. 

The  ideal,  then,  may  be  strictly  a  "  substantial  world,"  and  in  a 
legitimate  sense  the  creations  of  the  imagination  are  verities.  Down 
deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  soul  are  yearnings,  struggles,  thoughtSy 
which  we  can  not  fashion  in  words.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
imagination  to  seize  and  daguerreotype  them  on  the  poet's  page. 
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Ae  trtist's  canras,  or  the  8culptor>s  marble.  The  fornM  whieh  ih/sy 
asemne  may  or  may  not  be  the  counterpart  of  any  actual  exiatencMi 
bol  they  exhibit  the  most  important  reality  became  they  are  tm^ 
to  thought.  With  a  subtile  power  and  accuracy  of  insight,  imagiaa*  ; 
tion  bodies  forth  those  vague  elements  of  the  inward  life  tiiat  evei 
prove  so  prorokingly  evanescent  when  we  attempt  to  mold  them  m 
Imnguage,  *  and  thus  gives  to  spiritual  impulses  **  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name."  The  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  Yenns  de  Medici,  can  noi 
be  considered  a  reality  in  the  sense  that  an  individual  portrait  is  ireal, 
for  they  are  properly  works  of  art  only  because  their  originals  were 
ideas  ;  yet  the  elements  which  imagination  blends  into  these  beanti- 
ftil  and  grand  conceptions  are  in  strict  correllation  to  substantial  vfrt  - 
alities.  Cicero  informs  us  that  when  Zeoxia  was  adorning  tha 
temple  of  Juno,  in  Crotona,  he  desired  to  have  the  most  beantifiil 
maidens  of  the  city  brought  before  him ;  and  selecting  five  of  the 
feirest,  he  copied  what  was  most  beautiful  and  perfect  in  the  form  of 
each,  and  thus  completed  his  Helen.  Thus,  though  we  may  noi 
find  any  single  human  form  represented  in  such  a  work  of  art,  the 
beautiful  of  every  form  is  embodied  there.  The  creations  of  imagi* 
nation,  in  an  important  sense,  we  deem  real  creations ;  and  the 
world  into  which  it  conducts  us,  as  we  have  considered  it,  is  a  real 
world. 

Imagination  is  not  confined  to  poetical  composition ;  perhaps  ilS 
finest  creations  are  to  be  seen  under  other  forms  of  manifestatioa. 
It  may  act  wherever  mind  aots,  in  blending  the  elements  of  h^Hnam 
thoaght,  in  conceptions  that  harmonize  with  pure  ideas  Literature^ 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  exhibit  it,  and  it  irradiates  the  humblest 
spheres  of  practical  life.  Titian,  Beethoven,  Phidias,  Sbakspearoi 
may  serve  as  examples  of  the  manifestation  of  this  &cnlty  in  the 
fine  arts  ;  but  Verulam,  Bonaparte,  Burke — the  mighty  dead — heard* 
and  the  mighty  living  hear,  its  notes,  and  march  to  its  iaspirituif 
music. 

In  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  society,  a  certain  dissatisfac* 
tion  is  more  or  less  evident,  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  tha 
explanation  of  the  silent  changes  that  are  ever  going  on.  Few,  in- 
deed,  in  any  age,  have  been  contented  with  things  as  they  were. 
And  so  natural  are  men's  aspirations  for  something  they  do  not  poa- 
sess,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  dmy  even  an  ordinary  degree  of 
intelligence  to  those  minds  which  feel  them  not  This  unrest  maai- 
fosCs  itself  in  the  varying  circumstances  and  conditions  of  life* 
ttiough,  with  the  generality  of  mankind^  it  results  in  little  more  tham 
▼ague  and  aimless  longings.  Each  age,  however,  contains  a  choica 
few  who  conceive  something  better  than  the  actual  ^Bt^*  (uad 
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atteaijpt  to  gmm  soraething  imw.  Not  satisfied  with  what  now  is,  Huff 
pui  tbsir  hands  to  the  task  of  advancing  the  positive  achievements  of. 
the  race.  A  clear  spiritual  insight  into  the  sphere  of  the  posstble,  aot^ 
ing  in  harmonious  combination  with  executive  talent,  enables  thea^ 
gifted  spirits  to  actualize  the  real,  and  produces  what  we  call  the 
march  of  civilization.  Without  the  motion  and  ferment  occasioned 
by  the  vital  force — ^the  spiritual  power  of  this  devotion  to  ideas— 
human  life  would  stagnate.  The  silent  and  invisible  forces  of  the 
soul,  which  work  upon  all  the  facts  of  existonce,  wield  the  scepter 
of  influence  among  the  generations  of  men.  Now,  though  the  ma* 
jority  of  mankind  dwell  in  the  actual,  the  realized,  a  few,  by  virtoe  of 
•  an  inward  impelling  power,  penetrato  into  the  possible  ;  and  to  these 
it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  achievements  of  intellect  with 
which  society  is  blessed.  The  power  which  4hus  quickens  and  ani- 
BUites  their  faculties  is  imagination.  We  do  not  say  that  imagina- 
tion is  genuis ;  we  say  that  it  is  the  energizing  and  inspiring  elemenl 
which  renders  genius  creative.  Imagination  creates  our  ideals,  and 
what  we  do  must  ever  be  proportioned  to  what  we  .attempt  It  is 
BOt  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  no  man  without  an  exalted  ideal 
ever  accomplished  an]rthing  memorable  and  enduring  in  the  annak 
of  time.     Our  deeds  are  only  the  working  out  of  our  thoughts. 

Thus  imagination  becomes  the  impelling  force  of  those  who  elevate 
humanity.  It  quickens  and  intensifies  the  faculties  of  the  master 
Minds  of  earth,  and  underlies  the  progressive  development  of  thd 
race/  Disclosing  brighter  scenes  than  those  familiar  to  the  worU 
of  sense,  the  beauty  of  the  unseen  incites  us  to  elevate  and  adorn 
tte  seen — the  possible  acting  reflexly  on  the  actual.  A  vivid  perw 
oeption  of  wbat  might  be,  becomes  an  index  to  what  will  be.  The 
explanation  and  the  inspiration  of  every  true  reform,  we  conceive  to 
be  a  desire  of  conforming  a  defective  actual  to  an  imaginative  arche* 
^rpal.  If  reformers  mean  anything  it  is  this  ;  though  reform,  as  it  is 
sometimes  employed,  as  a  pseudonym  for  a  blind  and  reckless  fanati- 
oism,  may  not  claim  the  sanction  of  so  ennobling  a  desire.  Luther's 
imagination  framed  for  him  a  church  purer  than  the  then  existing,  and« 
sMempting  to  establish  that  church  among  men,  "  the  solitary  monk 
tiliat  shook  the  world"  became  a  reformer.  Bacon  saw  the  quibbles 
and  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  invading  the  Academy,  and  felt  the 
barrenness  of  the  resounding  nothings  which  the  degenerate  follow- 
ers of  Aristotle  had  substituted  for  divine  philosophy,  and,  his  regal 
imagination  pictoring  a  truer  system,  the  Baconian  philosophy  was 
the  result.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  a  difficult  task  to  detect  the 
agency  of  imagination,  aa  an  auxiliary  power,  in  the  aggressive  and 
onward  march  of  intelleot.    Though  reason  may  demolish  the  impot» 
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mg  fabrics  of  error,  or  render  the  defenses  of  known  truth  impregnft- 
ble,  it  can  not  invade  the  realms  of  the  unknown  to  conquer  and  add 
new  provinces  to  the  domain  of  the  known.  It  can  only  Judge  ;  H 
does  not  invent.  With  an  unerring  precision  it  unmasks  pretense 
and  sham,  and  unfalteringly  separates  substance  from  show.  Imagina- 
tion busies  herself  in  framing  hypotheses,  and  reason,  deciding  how 
far  they  are  true,  only  adds  new  truth  by  substantiating  what  i^  pre* 
eented  to  it. 

We  have  seen  that  imagination  is  that  spiritual  energy  on  which 
depends  the  vitality  of  the  intellect.  It  creates  by  setting  other 
fkcuities  in  motion.  Imagination  has  need  of  a  symmetrical  unioB 
of  sensibility,  will,  and  reason,  though  no  human  mind  has  these  ele* 
ments  blended  in  harmony.  Thus  do  we  account  for  the  two  grand 
divisions  of  ruling  minds,  into  those  who  employ  their  energies  in 
action,  and  those  who  exert  their  powers  in  speculation.  A  com* 
tton  theory  of  the  imagination  limits  it  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Mcond  class  we  have  designated,  having  little  or  no  connection  widi 
practical  life.  We  have  already  noticed  the  operation  of  imagination^ 
aa  it  acts  on  society,  and  becomes  manifest  in  the  busy  and  various 
•ceoe  of  human  affairs ;  and,  though  less  obvious,  it  may  be,  as  an 
element  in  the  character  of  men  of  action  than  in  the  domain  uf  fine 
arts,  in  those  processes  which  are  continually  moving  in  the  thoughts 
•f  all  men,  by  which  the  mind  habitually  deviates  from  the  models 
furnished  by  experience,  and  proposes  untried  objects  of  pursuit,  ex- 
iits  the  inspiration  of  legislator,  soldier,  reformer,  artisan,  ^|rtist| 
thinker.  The  crowning  glory  of  greatness  in  action  is  its  settled 
laiih  based  on  the  vivid  shadowing  forth  of  the  future  by  the  imagine 
ation.  It  precludes  wavering,  because  men  act  in  view  of  remote 
results,  and  regulate  their  conduct  with  constant  reference  to  the 
issues  of  things.  Here  lurks  the  reason  why  the  generality  of  men 
kok  upon  genius  as  erratic,  and  view  its  attempts  as  vagaries  ap* 
proaching  the  insanity  of  action.  The  master  idea  seen  in  the  white 
Mght  of  the  imagination  becomes  *'  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  f  guiding  right  on  where  mere  reason  would 
fear  to  advance.  What  has  been  called  **  the  intense  identification 
of  the  man  with  his  object,"  seen  in  men  of  active  genius,  arises 
from  that  self-confidence  which  can  only  characterize  the  man  whose 
mind  is  possessed  by  a  dominant  idea.  Surely  we  have  not  far  to 
search  for  illustrations  of  this  remark  on  a  colossal  scale.  The  Cni- 
saders  had  no  visible  object  of  any  worth,  commercially  speaking. 
It  was  what  Carlyle  calls  *'  the  boundless,  invisible  world  that  was 
laid  bare  in  the  imaginations  of  those  men  ;  and  in  its  boming  light 
Ibe  visible  shrunk  as  a  scroll.''    Yet  how  they  fought  and  toiledi 
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Buffiured  with  fatigue^  with  famine ;  how  they  fell  by  the  iiiyisiUe 
vrows  of  pestileoce,  or  by  the  fierce  strokes  of  the  Mussulman^, 
eimetejr !  The  Reformation  bad  an  ideal  aim  ;  it  was  indeed  to  re- 
suit  In  a  change  of  external  forms,  but  its  essence,  its  value,  was  the 
idea  which  it  represented.  And  so  we  may  go  up  and  down  through 
tlie  9^es,  and  we  shall  find,  in  subversions  of  dynasties  and  in  those 
-revolutions  which  have  changed  the  social  aspect  of  a  country  or  an 
f^4ge,  traces  of  a  struggle,  oflen  indeed  a  blind  and  perhaps  an  insaue 
struggle  of  thought  with  authority,  to  indicate  the  vital  force  of  ideas. 
But  to  return  :  The  imagination  reveals  what  is  before  in  mighty 
and  majestic  vision,  whose  reality  we  are  not  allowed  to  distrust, 
and  inspiring  hope  is  an  element  of  successful  effort.  For  in  the 
well-known  lines  of  Coleridge : 

«*  Work  wilhout  hope  draws  neotar  in  a  siove. 
And  hope  without  an  object  can  not  live." 

The  *'  Unknown  Voice"  which  Columbus  represented  to  the 
Catholic  monarch  as  whispering  to  him  :  *'  God  will  cause  thy  nanelo 
be  wonderfully  resotmded  through  the  earth,  and  will  give  thee  the 
keye  of  the  gates  of  the  ocean,  which  are  closed  with  strong  chaiBs,"* 
would  not  permit  him  to  sink  in  desponding  inaction.  Who  may 
Ml  how  far  imagination  enabled  him  to  bear  bravely  up  under  dis- 
piriting delays,  deferred  promises,  and  the  gibes  and  fleers  of  an  ue» 
appreciative  age — ^to  endure  perils  by  sea  and  on  the  land — ^to  re> 
main  unnoticed  and  neglected  in  the  audience-chambers  of  monarche, 
without  once  wavering  in  his  sublime  purpose,  during  the  seven 
wearisome  years  before  that  world-seeking  fleet  sailed  from  the 
harbor  of  Palos  ?  The  "  Unknown  Voice"  whispered  to  Kepler, 
that  if  God  had  waited  fifty  centuries  before  a  man  able  to  compre* 
hend  His  works  was  born,  he  could  wait  ten  for  men  to  compre^ 
hend  his  discoveries.  It  whispered  to  Wordsworth  to  sink  preseat 
ills  in  future  triumphs,  and  enabled  the  great  Christian  poet  to  apf^y 
himself  to  a  work,  '*  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  would  be  unpopulac, 
and  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  would  be  immortal."  By  this  **  Un- 
known Voice,"  Bacon,  who  could  not  have  hoped  to  gain  a  reputar 
fion  in  his  own  time,  nor  to  be  greatly  usefijl  as  a  philosopher  te 
his  generation,  was  enabled  to  conceive  those 

**  Thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity ,** 

sad  eee  himself,  as  the  servant  of  the  coming  time,  laboring  for  distant 
generations.  *'  My  name  and  memory,"  said  the  great  Chancellor,  '*  I 
leave  to  foreign  nations  and  to  my  own  countrymen,  afler  a  certain  time 
be  passed  over."  Napoleon,  cool,  careful,  calculating,  in  the  country 
of  the  Pyramids  and  the  Nile,  does  not  even  remind  his  intiepid  soI« 
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diera  that  the  Directory  of  France,  and  royalty  from  the  Kremlin  to^  — -*^ 
the  Escurial,  regard  them :  "  Soldiers !  forty  centuries  look  down  VJ^j^vV:  -^  ^^  ^^/^. 
you  from  the  heights  of  yon  pyramids."  That  victory-shout  of  /LiptBi-^--*  *  '^^  "^  x 
medes,  when  he  leaped  from  the  hath  and  hurried  naked  t|iroiigl|^^  Vli^-^^^  f 
the  streets  of  Syracuse,  imagination  had  rung  in  his  ears  beibrejEe  ^-^  * ' — \^C^ 
shouted  his  joyful  fupTjxa  to  the  populace.  Thus  the  influencfev^jfV  jV^V^^A^ 
imagination,  on  actor  and  thinker,  runs  in  the  same  channel,  so  far  as 
the  man  of  action  is  really  the  thinker,  writing  his  thoughts  in  deeds. 
That  belief  in  the  importance  of  an  object  of  pursuit  which  is 
essential  to  persevering  effort,  is  not  so  much  the  belief  derived 
from  evidence,  as  the  intense  energy  of  belief  springing  from  the 
imagination.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  corroborating  our  own 
sensations  as  distrust  it.  Thus  the  dying  Arab  forgot  his  pain,  as 
he  gazed  upon  the  lovely  form,  and  beheld  the  dark  eyes  of  a 
beckoning  houri.  The  Scandinavian  warrior  triumphed  in  th^ 
tgonies  of  death,  as  he  beheld  the  splendors  of  Valhalla.  **  The 
man  who  fears  not  death,"  says  an  old  poet,  "  will  start  at  no 
shadows."  The  man  whose  imagination  has  realized  to  his  mind 
prospective  joys  and  miseries,  is  not  easily  prostrated  by  the  first 
rode  shock  of  life.  Witness  a  Dante  wedding  a  martyr's  endurance 
to  a  poet's  life  ;  a  Schiller,  whom  a  brilliant  essayist  has  described 
as  *'  toiling  for  twenty  years  up  the  topless  pinnacles  of  thought, 
anconquered  by  constant  physical  pain,  his  upward  eye  ever  fixed 
on  his  receding  ideal ;"  but,  above  all,  a  Milton,  who  could  **  soar  in 
the  high  reason  of  his  fancies,  with  his  garland  and  singing  robes 
about  him,"  while  his  daughters  were  ingrates,  and  he  poor,  blind, 
forsaken,  anathematized  by  power,  calumniated  by  baseness.  Thus 
do  men  work  bravely,  though  a  visible  reward  may  not  come  at  all, 
as  most  certainly  it  will  not,  till  the  battle  of  life  has  scathed  and 
blasted  many  of  their  worthiest  and  hopefulest  projects.  When 
hope  falters,  when  duty,  if  not  dumb,  is  weak,  and  temptations  spring 
up  like  Roderic  Dhu's  men  from  their  concealments,  to  lure  a  great 
man  into  inaction,  imagination  sounds  the  Patroclus-call : 

*<  Sweet, 
Boose  thyself;  and  the  weak,  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold, 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air  1" 

The  moment  we  reflect  upon  the  formative  power  of  ideas  on -the 
character,  this  faculty  seems  to  rise  in  dignity  and  importance. 
Aspiring  to  the  excellence  of  the  ideal  world  lends  a  consecration 
io  life  which  helps  to  ennoble  the  character.  Forms  of  beauty  can 
not  flit  and  hover  before  a  mind  without  shedding  some  of  their 
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keavenly  hues  on  that  mind.  Heroism  end  goodness  are  in  a  sense 
contagious.  We  do  not  gaze  on  a  perfect  work  of  art  unmoved,  and 
to  be  moved  is  an  incipient  step  toward  being  more  or  less  per- 
manently affected.  In  a  higher  degree  is  this  true  of  those  creations 
of  the  imagination  which  have  not  been  embodied  in  external  forms. 
Before  Lear  or  Timon,  Cordelia  or  Desdemona,  were  made  to  live 
in  the  immortal  pages  which  have  rendered  their  names  familiar  to 
our  ears,  conception,  of  which  they  are  feeble  expressions,  existed 
in  the  poet's  imagination.  Raphael's  pencil  never  caused  the  can- 
vas  to  live  with  as  beautiful  creations  as  his  imagination  shaped 
before  his  inward  eye.  "  Invisible,  but  gazirfg,"  this  faculty  shows 
us  sights,  eye  has  not  seen.  It  enchants  us  with  symphonies,  and 
whispers  to  us  melodies,  ear  has  not  heard.  These  high  experiences 
stimulate  to  increased  and  increasing  efibrt,  and,  as  new  vistas  open 
before  the  rapt  senses,  ideas  commensurate  in  grandeur  spring  op. 
£ach  beautiful  fabric  which  the  imagination  rears,  suggests  the 
creation  of  higher  beauties  in  the  actual  world.  As  truth  after  truth 
18  transferred  from  the  ideal  to  the  actual,  still  new  ones  come 
within  the  ken  of  imagination,  and  gleam  and  brighten  and  beckon  us 
on.  The  most  glorious  achievements  pale  before  these  intimations 
of  what  are  potentially  the  soul's  high  attainments.  And,  above  all, 
this  faculty  can  never  rest.  Forms  of  beauty  hover  in  the  distance, 
each  upward  flight  discloses  new  wonders,  and  as  it  soars  alofl, 

«  Above  the  smoke  and  Btir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  oaU  earth," 

to  return  laden  with  beauty  and  with  blessings  for  life,  it  must  still 
on  !  In  proportion  as  men  have  a  plenum  of  this  faculty,  they  cia 
not  grovel,  but  soar.     Their  lazy  inaction  seems  too  mean;  and 

**  Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 
Tis  loving  and  serving 

The  highest  and  best ; 
Tis  onward,  unswerving, 

And  that  is  true  rest** 

Man  were  something  more  than  human  did  his  action  always 
mirror  his  ideals ;  yet  we  would  not  on  this  account  overlook  or 
despise  their  influence.  T^is  '*  queen  faculty  of  the  soul"  acts  as  a 
guide — is  the  indicative,  rather  than  the  executive  faculty.  It 
answers  to  the  illimitable  energies  of  the  human  soul,  instead  of  the 
puny  capacities  of  the  human  body,  and  is  the  preacher  of  hope, 
and  heroic  attempt,  and  tireless  effort.  It  is  ever  importuning  the 
spirit  to  increased  activity — ever  goading  it  on, 

"  Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires.** 
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We  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  imagination, 
IS  teen  in  the  numergns  inventions  that  minister  to  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  society.  Nor  can  we,  in  view  of  the  physical  neces-* 
titles  of  mankind,  estimate  these  trophies  of  the  inventor's  skill  as 
of  little  worth.  The  Divine  law  which  imposes  upon  man  the 
necessity  of  labor,  which  ordains  for  every  enjoyment  a  corre- 
sponding probation  of  toil,  does  not  condemn  him  to  material 
drudgery,  nor  make  him  nature's  bond-slave.  The  interdependence  of 
the  material  and  spiritual  elements  of  his  nature  renders  bodily  com- 
fort the  foremost  object  of  man's  regard ;  but  this  should  not  swallow 
up  the  other  claims  of  his  being.  So  we  welcome  every  appliance 
of  art  which  assists  the  tired  hand  or  the  wearied  eyes,  and 
takes  away  the  necessity  of  a  Servile  devotion  to  toil.  The  inventor 
who  turns  inert  matter  to  implements  of  utility  and  power,  helps  to 
establish  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  outward  world.  Arkwrigfat, 
Watt,  Smeaton,  Whitney,  Morse,  Fulton,  were  true  benefactors  of 
mankind.  But  these  men  did  not  blunder  into  implements  of  use 
snd  power  and  beauty.  And  here  we  note  the  agency  of  imagina- 
tion. They  perceived  actual  wants  in  society,  and  imagination 
suggested  implements  for  supplying  those  wants.  They  each  saw 
a  problem  that  demanded  solution,  giving  a  world  of  materials  to 
satisfy  a  want  of  humanity !  Mountains  of  granite,  forests  of  'oak 
and  pine,  mines  of  iron,  vast  coal-fields,  are  at  hand  to  become 
plastic  and  submissive,  when  a  creative  imagination  has  sketched 
the  shape  into  which  the  strong  muscle  and  the  skillful  hand  are  to 
fashion  them.  The  artisan  implies  the  artist.  The  hand  that  shapes 
marble  or  bronze  into  beauty  is  striving  to  fashion  the  likeness  of 
ibrms  imagination  has  chiseled  before  the  inner  eyes  Wren's 
imagination,  without  the  sound  of  hammer  or  any  tool  of  iron,  had 
constructed  pediments,  frieze,  cornice,  and  dome  of  the  glorious 
edifice,  before  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  rising  stone  by  stone,  thus 
marked  the  achievement  of  busy,  •  efiicient,  superintended  labor. 
While  the  bolts  of  iron  and  ribs  of  oak  were  slumbering  in  the  mine, 
or  growing  in  the  forest,  Fulton's  imagination  was  busy  building 
models  of  the  Clermont — thus  out  of  bodiless  thought  evolving  the 
great'fact  of  steam  navigation. 

Away  behind  the  noble  creations  of  active  genius,  if  we  had 
eyes  for  these  spiritual  sights,  might  be  seen  a  long  line  of 
shadowy  conceits,  the  "  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom,"  effort  sac* 
ceeding  effort  of  the  imagination  until  the  archetype  of  the  actual 
form  received  its  final  touch.  Coarse  implements  and  vulgar  uten* 
sils  were  once  only  imaginary  creations  in  the  inventor's  mind. 
Thus  an  act  of  the  imagination  is  the  initiative  of  all  those  important 
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ijiiT«itioB9  which  are  ai  w<>rk  around  os,  voariag  iabrics  of  baanty 
for  manV  adorBment,  and  niiniatering  in  all  their  couQtleaa  methods 
to  his  benefit  and  happiness*  Indeed,  whenever  the  mind  of  man 
acts  in  the  discovery  of  important  truth,  or  in  the  achievement  of 
any  notable  enterprise,  an  effort  of  the  imagination  is  the  incipient 
mental  act.  The  machinery  of  government  may,  perhaps,  move 
harmoniously  under  ordinary  circumstances,  without  rulers  of  ex- 
alted capacity,  provided  they  are  guided  by  the  precedents  of  office, 
and  are  conversant  with  the  mechanical  routine  of  ordinary  adminis^ 
traiion.  Chatham  or  Webster  may  not  at  such  times  conduct  public 
affairs  better  than  would  many  men  of  quite  ordinary  abilities ;  but 
let  the  political  horizon  grow  dark  an4  dangers  thicken — let  trying 
emergencies  arise— and  while  mere  officials  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  storm  they  could  not  restrain,  these  great  men  rise  superior 
to  the  exigency  of  the  time,  and  show  that 

"It  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  streogUi." 

**  The  forms  of  office,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  **  are  adapted  to  ordinary 
occasions,  and  therefore  persons  who  are  nurtured  in  office  do 
admirably  well,  so  long  as  things  go  on  in  their  common  order ;  bat 
when  the  high  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  are  out — when 
a  new  and  troubled  scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  prece- 
dent— ^then  it  is  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  far 
more  extensive  comprehension  of  things  is  requisite  than  ever  office 
gave,  or  than  ever  office  can  give."  Then  it  is  that  a  servile  regard 
for  precedent  must  yield  to  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive  policy. 
Then  it  is  that,  instead  of  a  pedant^s  knowledge  of  the  past,  histoiy 
must  have  been  transfused  into,  and  become  as  it  were  a  vital  part  of, 
the  mind.  Then  it  is  that  imagination  manifests  itself  in  shaping 
measures  to  the  requirements  of  the  time — in  casting  off  the  tram- 
mels of  system,  and  forming  plans  of  action  that  have  no  counter- 
part in  history.  Bonaparte  often  appeared  to  opposing  generals  to 
vic^te  the  approved  systems  of  warfare,  but  his  open  sense  for  the 
proprieties  of  time  and  place  in  war  was  infinitely  more  important 
than  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  forms  of  military  rules.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  ^*  whoever  acts  by  system,  may  stand  a  chance  of 
being  uniformly  and  invariably  wrong."  Imagination  seems  to 
endow  the  able  statesman  with  prescience,  and 
"  He  looks  to  distaot  storms, 

He  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  roar. 

The  billow  ere  it  breaks  upon  the  shore  f 

and,  as  he  looks  into  the  future,  it  becomes  in  a  measure  the  actuml 
|Mrea«&t,  ao  that  he   may  read  from  its   scroll.     His   imagination 
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nhriiBes  wlwt  U  vwiragitM^iTe  nen  woiid  be  niMre  abatnetMw, 
sad  JSMflfeM  him  to  strike,  on  questions  of  pnneiide,  before  sotosl 
sttfierisg  is  teki.  Plitiick  Henry  eaw  a  ^  Briti^  guard  stationed  in 
STMry  honse^*'  in  time  to  raise  the  eternal  rallyiag-cry  of  freemen, 
«<  Give  me  liberty  er  give  me  death !"  This  faculty,  enabling  tlie 
statesman  to  riew  the  absent  as  present,  exhibits  the  remote  rela- 
tions of  objects,  and  contributes  to  elerate  him  fhrni  a  temporizing 
policy  into  the  broader  field  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  states- 
manship. Without  it,  near  and  immediate  influences  become  unduly 
prominent,  as  a  man's  hand  held  before  the  eyes  covers  the  disc  of 
the  moon.  Thus  it  is  that  imagination  underlies  all  broad  and  oom- 
prehensive  legislation ;  and  becomes  a  means  to  sublime  ends,  in 
fliat  it  confers  on  statesmanship  a  universal  and  abiding  importance. 
Now,  though  in  considering  the  imagination  we  may  separate  the 
mind  into  a  variety  of  faculties  manifest  in  its  operations  of  sensa- 
tion, perception,  understanding,  or  imagination,  we  can  not  thus 
clutch  the  mind  itself,  which  is  no  aggregation  of  powers  and  pas- 
ttons,  but  in  the  most  rigid  sense  a  unit.  Wherever  mind  is  and  acts, 
these  faculties  are  and  act ;  without  their  united  action  it  could  not 
be  mind.  Yet  spiritual  force,  which  underlies  all  these — which 
thinks,  which  reasons,  which  imagines,  which  adores,  in  its  mazi- 
mnm  or  minimum,  is  mental  power  or  imbecility.  Diflerent  minds, 
however,  are  endowed  with  capacities  for  a  variety  of  manifestation, 
but  the  highest  orders  of  greatness  exhibit  to  a  certain  extent  a 
symmetrical  union  of  powers ;  and  an  undue  development  of  imagi- 
nation renders  life  too  intensely  subjective  for  a  world  of  objective 
realities.  Washington,  whom  Lord  Brougham  considers  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  lived,  had  an  intellectual  stature  faultlessly  proportioned. 
Bhakspef^re  was  the  **  m3nriad-minded,''  because  his  powers  were 
blended  in  such  exquisite  harmony.  Shakspeare's  imagination  allied 
to  a  clown's  judgment  would  serve  to  remind  us  of  madmen,  who 
**  Have  saoh  seething  brains, 
Bneh  sh&phig  ftmtasies,  that  apprehend 
More  tkcm  oeol  reasoa  eTer  oompreheads.** 
But  we  can  speak  of  tiie  comparative  influence  the  directive  agency 
of  single-faculties.  Accordingly,  to  the  imagination,  by  virtue  of  its 
lively  conception  of  realities,  we  refer  the  difibrence  between  mere 
inteHectual  assent  and  a  vital  faith ;  here  perhaps  lies  the  secret 
of  its  influence  on  human  life  and  character.  Ta&ing  about  virtue 
does  not  make  men  virtuous,  any  more  than  talking  about  bravery 
ean  elevate  a  poltroon  into  a  hero.  There  are  precepts  enough  in 
primers,  if  followed,  to  reform  Dick  Turpin  or  Rob  Roy.  Instead 
of  opinion,  greatness,  whether  in  action  or  speculation,  has  an 
VOL.  u. — ^No.  vni. — 11 
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energy  of  soul  conferred  by  a  creatiTe  ifM^iMtfott  in  wboee 
alchemy  perception  becomes  £uth,  which  cowers  at  no  danger-^ 
which  neglects  no  opportunity.  Bad  men  in  these  mling  qnaltttea 
are  often  exalted  far  above  tiie  feebly  good ;  and  thus  in  the  bistory 
of  the  world  has  power  been  so  often  divorced  from  principle. 
^  For,  hj  superior  eaergieB,  ttore  striet 

AflluMe  in  eadi  other»  tkitii  more  Arm 

In  their  onliallowed  prindples,  the  bsd 

Have  fairly  earned  a  victory  o'er  the  weak, 

The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good." 

Therefore  we  do  not  adopt  Wordsworth's  theory  of  imagination^ 
and  pay  to  its  visions  the  homage  due  to  revelations.  For  while 
we  recognize  its  glorious  attributes,  w^  can  not  forget  that  it  may 
also  throw  a  charm  around  madness,  and  "  link  vice  to  a  radiant 
angel" — ^that  it  may  give  shape  to  error,  and  be,  like  Hamlet's,  foul 
as  Vulcan's  stithy.  So  that  the  high  view  of  this  faculty,  as  the 
harmonizing  element  of  the  mind,  entertained  by  some  authors, 
does  not  appear  to  us  sound.  We  conceive  it  would  be  found  no 
difficult  task  to  adduce  examples  of  great  imaginations  associated 
with  unsettled  minds.  What  Southey  has  called  the  '*satanic 
school  of  poetry,"  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  desti* 

tute  of  imagination — 

«  Yet  they  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beaotiitd ;  and  threw 
0*er  erring  thonghts  and  deeds  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling,  as  they  past, 
The  eyes  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and  &8i" 

If,  with  Talfourd,  we  employ  imagination  as  the  power  of  "  bod3ring 
forth  ideas,  feelings,  and  sentiments  in  beautiful  and  majestic  fonns, 
and  informing  the  colors  and  the  shapes  of  matter  with  the  proper* 
ties  of  the  soul,"  whether  these  ideas,  feelings,  and  sentiments  are 
vile  or  pure,  they  wear  the  radiant  garb  of  beauty.  Imagination 
evidently  does  not  preclude  the  necessity,  nor  can  it  perform  the 
functions,  of  conscience,  will,  or  the  affections ;  and  it  rises  highest 
when  there  exists  the  greatest  harmony  among  tiie  elements  of  our 
whole  nature.  Like  every  other  faculty,  it  may  be  misdirected  and 
abused ;  and  to  say  that  the  imagination  associated  with  a  (eeble 
judgment,  or  with  ignorance,  is  liable  to  go  astray,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  reiteration  of  the  fallibility  of  mankind ;  like  other 
faculties,  too,  it  needs  to  be  trained  in  the  service  of  truth. 

But  we  can  not  here  enter  into  a  full  consideration  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  a  perverted  imagination.  Indeed,  whether  they  are 
with  the  strictest  propriety  to  be  referred  entirely  to  the  imaginap 
iioUf  or  in  part  at  least  to  a  distempered  condition  of  the  other 
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Miitiefl,  mty  perliapB  adittlt  of  a  doabt.  Men  arv  oft^A  toppoted 
to  have  an  excess  of  imagination^  because  ihej  lack  otiier  and 
equally  important  powers,  or  beoaase  a  vicious  education  has  enabled 
it  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  those  powers  by  which  it  should  be 
disciplined  and  regulated,  and  on  this  principle  Counselor  Phillips 
would  be  said  to  possess  more  imagination  than  Burke. 

This  power,  as  it  tends  to  enthusiasm,  has  been  frequently  carica- 
tured. **  But  it  is  no  less  the  virtue  of  genius,  because  it  is  the  vice 
of  folly."  Enthusiasm,  in  its  extreme  manifestations,  never  belongs 
to  the  generality  of  men,  but  in  a  lower  degree,  and  at  particular 
times,  it  is  a  fact  obvious  enough.  Don  Quixote  and  Ignatius 
Loyola  were  both  enthusiasts  ;  yet  while  the  doughty  knight  spent 
his  valor  upon  windmills,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits  conceived, 
attempted,  and  established  a  polity  more  momentous  in  its  results, 
than  any  other  single  man  without  political  influence,  or  military 
power,  or  the  inspiration  of  Heaven,  ever  created]  His  life  has  no 
parallel  in  any  hero  of  romance,  in  the  heroism  of  the  cavalier  and 
the  zeal  of  the  devotee.  His  own  pen  has  described  his  hours  of 
composition  as  "  past  in  tears  of  devotion,  in  holy  ardor,  in  raptures, 
and  amid  celestial  apparitions."  At  once  the  most  delirious 
enthusiast  and  a  man  of  profound  sagacity — the  dreaming  magnifi- 
cence of  his  designs  carried  out  by  the  calmest  good  sense,  Loyola 
appears  to  have  earned  the  appellation  he  has  received  of  a 
**  Sweedenborg-Franklin."  Enthusiasm  is  an  element  of  all  hero- 
ism— an  attribute  of  earnest  souls  everywhere.  But  there  is  a 
great  diflerence  between  enthusiasm  directed  to  the  right,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  diabolism. 

And  now,  as  we  lay  down  our  pen  from  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  we  have  so  inadequately  presented,  oqr  thoughts  are  busy 
with  the  world  that  imagination  has  revealed  to  man.  Imagination 
gladdens  the  humble  fireside — it  cheers  the  hovel  and  the  palace, 

*<  That  the  night  may  b«  filled  with  mnrio, 
And  the  oares  that  infest  the  day 
May  fold  their  teats,  like  the  Arabs. 
And  as  dlently  steal  away." 

The  poorest  artist  communes  with  beauty,  of  every  grade,  from 
the  delicate  hues  of  an  Italian  sunset  to  the  **  tempestuous  loveliness 
of  terror,"  which  fill  his  mind  with  exalted  conceptions.  From  his 
lonely  chamber  the  scholar  looks  out  upon  Agamemnon  and  Hector, 
Grecian  and  Trojan,  battling  before  the  walls  of  IGum.  The 
splendors  of  tilt  and  tournament  exist  again  for  him.  Imagination 
exhibits  acts  of  heroism — shows  him  deeds  of  mercy  that  cause  bJ0 
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owB  heart  to  b6tt  wHh  a  cdMlUl  atdor.  T*  all  tibai  k  lofvly  ud 
Bobla  ia  tha  aotnal  worU  it  may 

The  light  that  neyar  ww  m  a«a  or  Uad, 
The  ooDseoration  and  the  poet's  dream.** 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  passes  the  cup  of  water  by  bis  owa  parched  lipa 
to  the  wounded  soldier ;  Howard  enters  loathsome  dungeons  bear- 
ing consolation  to  the  Pariahs  of  society ;  Martyrs  smile  in  the 
embrace  of  death — all  teaching  the  purifying  and  exalting  influence 
of  love  to  man  and  love  to  God.    Thus, 

•*  Filling  the  mind  with  eeotimootB  august, 
The  beantiAil,  the  brsTe,  the  holj  and  the  just," 

imagination  helps  to  raise  the  soul  above  the  tinseled  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  ennoble  it  with  a  sturdy  sense  of  those  higher  realities 
which  are  eternal. 


y.  lEMAlB   BDUCATION-TOUNO   LADIES'   INSTITUTE. 

MAPLSWOOD,    PITTSFIELD,     MAeS. 


Ws  are  encouraged  to  expect  from  Professor  Agnew,  the  accom- 
plished Principal,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  a  historical  sketch 
of  this  well-known  Institute.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  remark  that  this  Seminary,  for  the  education  of  Young  Ladies,  was 
founded  by  W.  H.  Tyler,  A.M.,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
by  him  was  ably  and  successfully  conducted  until  1853,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  his  worthy  successor.  Rev.  J.  Holmes  Agnew, 
D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
imder  whose  admirable  management  it  seems  fully  to  have  realized 
the  promise  of  its  former  success. 

Our  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this  Institute  by  the  highly 
commendatory  notices  which  have  i^ppeared  of  its  late  annual  ez*> 
amination  in  July.  The  Examining  Committee  on  that  occasioa 
were  Rev.  B.  6.  Northrop,  Hon.  H.  H.  Childs,  Rev.  C.  B.  Boynton, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  James  A.  Briggs,  Esq.^  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Their  report  is  replete  with  evidence  of  their  enlightened  views  of  the 
objects  and  processes  of  Female  Education.  We  can  afibrd  spa^a 
for  only  some  brief  extracts.     They  say : 

It  hssbemmsdeavidentXhim  this  #Tiiateti<th,  Oiat  thoro^^mMS  is  t^ 
leading  charsoteriBtic  of  the  methods  of  instmotion  here  emplciyed.  This  we 
regard  as  a  cardinal  excellence.  Nothing  else  can  compenBate  for  the  want  of 
tttoytot  dieai  ef  a  good  sdiooL  The  paj^  gave  fViU  proof  that  th^nndaN 
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stood  the  brftnohM  which  thej  hsd  piffSQed,  that  thej  have  not  merelj  leaned 
the  words  of  the  text-book,  but  thoroughly  studied  the  sutgects  of  which,  it 
treats.  The  manner  in  which  the  questions  were  put  and  answered,  indicated 
that  the  instructors  had  successfully  aimed  to  discipline  and  doTelop  the  men- 
tal powers,  and  throw  their  pupils  upon  their  own  resources.  It  is  the  highest 
art  of  the  true  teacher,  not  so  much  to  impart  knowledge  as  to  show  his  pupils 
how  to  get  it,  and  giro  such  an  impulse  to  their  minds  as  shall  lead  them  to  put 
forth  their  utmost  energies  in  its  attainment.  The  teachers  of  this  Institution 
STidently  understand  that  the  ri^t  culture  of  the  mind  is  to  be  measured,  not 
by  what  it  contains^  but  by  what  it  can  do^  and  that  mental  efficiency  is  the 
true  test  of  mental  improrement  Hence  they  haye  not  been  ambitious  of 
accomplishing  the  feat  now  so  frequently  exhibited,  of  carrying  their  pupils 
OTer  the  widest  field  in  the  shortest  time.  They  do  not  appear  to  measure  tiie 
depth  of*  their  pupils'  knowledge  by  the  surface  OYcr  which  it  spreads,  but  re- 
gard primarily  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  attainment. 

It  was  yery  apparent,  especially  in  the  admirable  exercises  of  the  Senior  Class, 
that  the  pupils  had  become  inspired  with  a  lore  of  study,  with  much  of  the  en- 
tkusiasm  of  the  true  scholar ;  that  they  cheerf^y  and  resolutely  grappled 
with  difficult  points,  instead  of  timidly  aroiding  them.  They  seemed  to  the 
Committee  to  hare  felt  the  pleasure  of  mastering  difficulties,  and  the  incitement 
of  yictory ,  as  they  had  gone  on  from  conquest  to  conquest 

Some  remarkably  fine  specimens  in  drawing  were  exhibited,  and 
the  Committee  represent  the  Institute  as  possessing  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  this  branch.     They  add  : 

It  might  be  invidious  to  discriminate,  where  the  exercises,  as  a  whole,  merit 
so  much  commendation,  but  we  can  hardly  suppress  the  gratification  which  we 
felt  in  the  examination  of  the  Senior  Class,  in  Astronomy,  Butler's  Analogy, 
Moral  Science,  Analysis  of 'Paradise  Lost,  etc.  Their  f^pearance  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  usual  examinaUons  in  these  studies  in  our  Colleges;  and 
some  of  the  class  we  regard  as  deserving  eyen  higher  praise.  The  study  of 
Cowper  and  Milton,  and  of  the  general  subject  of  English  Literature,  together 
with  occasional  Shakspeare  Readings,  as  here  conducted,  seem  to  us  weU 
adapted  to  foster  a  taste  for  our  noble,  invaluable,  unrivaled  English  Classics, 
and  to  divert  attention  firom  the  light  and  frivolous  reading  which  prevails  to 
so  great  an  extent  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  find  so  large  and  interesting  a  Senior  Class  remain- 
ing here,  and  completing  their  ftill  course.  In  view  of  the  superior  advantages 
afforded  in  this  Institution,  and  the  large  numbers  always  in  attendance,  vre  were 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  how  few  conqMU'atively  have  completed  the  course. 
Although  we  were  strangers  to  the  pupils,  the  Committee  oould  hardly  fail  to 
infer  from  the  examination  itself  who  had  longest  eojoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
Institution.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  following  out  a  well-arranged  sys- 
tem of  study,  such  as  is  marked  out  in  the  curriculum  of  this  Institute,  having 
a  certain  unity  in  all  its  diversity,  and  so  arranging  all  the  branches  that  they 
may  be  pursued  in  their  natural  order  and  appropriate  connection.  We  hope 
the  excellent  example  and  scholarlike  spirit  of  the  present  graduating  class,  the 
interest  they  have  evinced  in  their  advanced  studies,  and  the  very  gratifying 
progress  they  have  made,  will  attract  and  encourage  stiU  larger  classes  here- 
after to  remfUn  and  complete  the  entire  course.  Their  studies  correspond  to  s 
considerable  extent  with  those  of  the  Soiior  Class  in  our  Colleges.  They  em- 
hfraoe  the  highest  and  noblest  sciences,  the  most  important  and  praoUoal  topics 
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U  ai^TUiiBg  IUka  a  con^te  edfUfttlon,  For  tMr  sake,  we  would  earnestly  urga 
tbe  niemberB  of  the  other  claaaes,  by  no  means  to  leare  the  full  course  unfinished 
and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life  with  only  a  partial  preparation.  In  education, 
as  well  as  in  architecture,  such  is  the  relation  between  the  preparation  and  the 
oompletiott,  the  foundation  and  the  finishing,  that  the  same  time  and  effort  seem 
ta  aooompliah  at  the  dese  manifbld  greater  retolts  than  at  the  beginning.  Thus 
a  more  marked  change  in  mental  character  often  seems  to  be  wrought  during 
the  senior  year,  than  during  any  two  previous  years  of  study.  This  fact  is 
worthy  of  special  consideration  at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  such  an  in- 
ereasing  tendency  to  leaye  school  at  too  early  an  age.  This  has  been  called  a 
Railroad  age,  impatienoe  at  the  slow  processes  of  nature  is  getting  to  be  a  gen- 
eral eharactenstie  of  the  popular  mind.  Fni»ls  are  in  haste  to  learn  in  on» 
year  what  used  to  require,  and  what  ought  to  require,  seyeral  years,  and  they 
finish  their  educations  when  that  great  work  ought  to  be  regarded  as  just  be- 
gun.   This  premature  graduation  proves  to  many  an  injury  lasting  as  life. 

The  most  imperteat  and  gratifying  feature  of  the  sohool  is  its  decidedly  re-> 
lipoos  diaracter.  The  Bible  is  a  prominent  text-boek,  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  carefully  studied,  and  the  entire  Scriptures  are  read  through  once  every 
year. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  the  eligible  and  delightfhl  location  of  the  Insti- 
tution—of the  romantic  beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery — of  the  salubrity  of 
its  climate.  Hie  unusual  indications  of  health  and  buoyant  vigor  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  must  etrike  every  observer.  Their  beautiful  and  ^aded  walks, 
the  frequent  drives  in  that  capacious  and  sociable  omnibus,  the  large  and  well- 
arranged  gymnasium,  ftimish  tempting  incentives  andconveniencie»for  health- 
ftil  and  invigorating  exercise. 

The  excellent  perftrmanoes  in  vocal  and  instrumental  musk),  interspersed 
anong  the  other  exercises,  have  not  only  furnished  a  pleasant  relief  to  the 
severer  toil  of  a  three  days'  examinaUon,  but  have  given  an  entertainment  of  a 
very  high  order  to  the  committee  and  friends  present.  The  admirable  perform- 
ances of  this  evening  enable  us  unhesitatingly  to.  say,  that  this  exhibition  of 
musical  talent,  skill,  and  culture  we  have  never  heard  equaled  by  the  members 
of  any  seminary  of  learning.  This  Institution  has  unqoestionaMy  secured  a 
mj  rare  combination  of  musioal  talent. 

Such  pleasant  results  as  are  here  recorded  by  the  Committee  of 
Examinaiion  might  be  expected  from  the  discipline  of  a  school  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  and  principles  indicated  in  the  following  judicious 
remarks  prefixed  to  the  last  annual  Catalogue  of  the  Institute,  and 
^ich  we  gladly  lay  before  owr  readers. 

^  It  is  conceded  that  the  education  of  young  ladies  has  been,  for 
years,  snoeessMly  conducted  at  this  Institute.  The  present  pro- 
prietor and  principal  proposes  to  cany  out  s  cherished  plan  for  the 
i^ll  higher  disoiplinsry  education  to  which  he  feels  that  woman  is 
entitled,  and  for  which  he  believes  the  more  reflecting  part  of  the 
community  is  prepared.  Some  develqmieiit  of  the  plan  wiU  be 
naturally  expected ;  and  although  a  report,  embodying  our  Tiews« 
was  presented  by  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.,  to  a  eooTenlion  of  tlw 
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timdt  of  6d«o«tiott»  aMiri)M  at  PfttiMd,  ia  M^ 
smee  been  pubtiehed  and  circulated,  it  will  be  expedient  kere  ah» 
to  express  some  points  of  importance,  in  considering  the  great  end 
of  the  education  of  girls^  and  the  meane  of  attaining  it. 

**  I.  The  Grbat  Ewd*  of  Education. — On  this  aubfeet  there  is 
mncfa  confusion  of  ideas,  and  indistinctness  of  perception.  Many 
have  no  higher  notion  than  that  of  sending  a  grist  to  the  mill,  which, 
after  haying  passed  through  the  grinding  process  of  the  machinery, 
ahall  come  home  a  bag  of  flour,  ready  for  its  uaea.  So  it  is 
accounted,  in  respect  to  die  human  intellect  and  heart.  Oirb  are 
sent  to  some  educational  mill,  where  it  is  expected,  after  listening 
to  the  rattle  of  the  machinery  for  a  few  months,  or  being  subjected 
to  a  few  rerolutions  of  its  wheels,  they  will  be  well  filled  with 
kaowledge,  and  go  home  fitted  for  the  high  behests  of  life,  and  fbr 
tiie  social  relations  of  refined  society.  Alas !  what  an  erroneoss 
notion  of  education  !  It  were  better  and  truer  to  think  of  it  as  the 
grinding  process  itself,  as  the  subjection  of  the  soul  to  the  toil  and 
trial  of  turning  the  wheels,  and  keeping  the  machinery  in  motion ; 
for  the  end  of  education  is  not  to  commnnteate  as  mnch  knowledge 
as  possible  in  the  shortest  time  possible ;  but  rather,  by  a  slow,  sure, 
regular  system,  to  discipline  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  so  as  to  fit  it 
for  energetic,  effective  action,  whenever  such  action  is  demanded, 
sad  for  calm  endurance,  whenever  that  endurance  is  the  duty.  Were 
that  the  object  of  education,  it  were  easy  enough  to  pot  the  miiid 
under  the  hopper  of  memory,  and  having  all  knowledge  ready  ground, 
just  to  let  it  run  in,  and  fill  up  the  cells  of  the  cranium.  But  of 
what  use  were  the  product,  if  we  knew  not  how  to  use  it  ?  Thus 
negatively  developed,  or  rather  undeveloped,  how  could  the  mind 
meet  the  realities  of  life  !  No  ;  the  design  of  education  is  to  call 
into  active  exercise  the  various  powers  of  the  soul,  to  unfold  them 
symmetrically,  to  accustom  the  mind  to  thouf^t,  to  aaalysis  and 
S3mthesis,  to  fit  it  for  meeting  the  necessities  and  realities  of  lifo» 
-for  employing  its  acquisitions  in  good  ends  and  at  ri|^  times,  sad 
for  commanding  its  faculties  and  forces  into  battle-arrayy  all  paao* 
plied,  whenever  that  array  shall  be  requisite.  This  is,  doubttess, 
the  immediate  ead ;  and  the  aittmate,  in  respect  to  wosmo,  is  to 
qasltiy  her  for  her  particular  sphere  in  lifo. 

<'  8he  has  a  soul,  with  all  its  powers  and  capacities,  batiacaraated 
ia  an  organizatioa  di£fering  ssMewhat  from  tiiatof  man  ;  and  thoof^ 
asaaUy  the  reflect w  powers  may  not  be  so  stroagly  developed  as  ia 
upaa,  yat  there  is  a  Ml  compensatioa  in  her  quick,  iataitive  poiasp* 
tkai,  and  her  ahaaat  instinctive  jndgmsais,  and  ia  the  i 
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\  of  hir  — alawto  and  lyii^niiiiifc  W«,  MM«q[DMtdy, 
do  not  wish  to  me  her  martkaled  on  ttw  btttk^fidd,  wielding  tbo 
sword  or  hurling  the  jayelin,  nor  wending  her  way  to  the  ballot4)ox, 
nor  trudging  along,  wsUi  (he  green  bag  under  her  arm,  to  the  coort- 
hoQse  or  congressional  hall.  We  feel  that  God  has  made  her  for 
other  scenes  and  other  jojrs ;  that  the  sweet  prattle  of  iaftncy  is  to 
be  her  sweetest  nnisiey  and  that  she,  more  than  the  fiither,  is  to  be 
the  presiding  genius  of  love  in  that  charmed  circle  of  home.  Who 
would  not  feel  shocked,  if  the  soft,  delicate  offices  of  woman  in  the 
hmdj  were  assumed  by  man,  and  die,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to 
go  daily  out  mto  the  bustle  and  tarmoil  of  mascidine  life !  Qualified 
to  discharge  her  home  duties,  and  there  to  be  the  loved  one  of  all, 
throwing  her  own  graces,  like  little  chapl^,  aronnd  the  heads  of 
her  ofispring,  she  fulfills  the  destiny  allotted  her  by  Infinite  Wisdom, 
and  prepares  herself  for  the  communion  of  heaven,  where  He  reigns, 
who  is  the  Son  of  Mary  and  the  light  of  love. 

^  n.  The  Msans  to  thbsb  Ends. — 1.  PA^^toi/*— Girls  have  a 
oonrtitntion  somewhat  more  delicate  than  boys,  and  one  that  specially 
requires  physical  development  by  exercise  in  early  life.  They  have 
litUe  propensity  to  resort  to  the  rough,  out-door  amusement  of  boys, 
to  huii  the  quoit,  or  play  at  cricket,  or  run  in  the  race,  or  wrestle  in  the 
arena ;  and  yet  they  need  to  breathe  the  oxygen  of  pure  air,  to  give 
strength  to  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  and  to  accumulate 
vigor  for  the  duties  and  trials  of  life. 

"  Our  Institute  provides  for  this.  The  grounds  are  unusually  in- 
viting, the  shady  walks  refreshing,  the  flower-beds  gay  and  enliven- 
ing, the  unaflrighted  and  unharmed  birds  enchanting.  Here  are 
horses  and  vehicles  for  riding ;  and  above  all,  a  spacious  and  elegant 
gymnasium,  where,  in  damp  as  well  a^  dry  weather,  the  yoong 
hdies  are  exercised  in  various  calisthenic  graces,  and  practiced  in 
hsautifnl  artistic  evolutions.  Daily  ablution  is  required,  and  other 
appliaaces  for  health  abundantly  provided. 

"  2.  Psychical. — This  will  embrace  all  that  relates  to  the  soul,  and 
night  be  subdivided  into  the  eduoati(m  of  the  intellectual  and  the 
manX  faculties,  or  the  thinking  smd  the  feeling  powers. 

**  What,  then,  is  the  most  efifeotual  method  of  attaining  the  proper 
ends  of  education,  in  respect  to  the  mental  capacities  of  woman  ? 
The  immediate  end  being  discipline,  and  that  in  order  to  the  best 
Mnettttott  of  the  ultimate  end  of  woman's  life,  shall  we,  on  shall  we 
not,  depend  on  that  course  of  mental  training  to  which  the  liberally 
einealed  msm  has  been  subjected  in  childhood  and  youth?  In 
Uncase,  for  sfosi  it  has  aeeomplished  the  meet  benefieial  xm^. 
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fitting  him  well,  and  better  Ann  those  otherwise  iui^  for  exeentilDg 
high  and  noble  purposes  in  all  the  learned,  and  in  many  other  pro* 
fessions  of  life. 

**  Now,  it  is  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  ancient  languages,  and 
mathematics,  nor  the  pursuit  of  the  sciences,  which  has  elevated 
men  of  note  to  the  rank  they  hold,  but  the  wholesome  discipline 
under  which  these  processes  hare  brought  them  in  their  formative 
period  of  life. 

"  It  is  not  wholly,  nor  even  specially,  because  these  languages  and 
mathematics  are  needed  for  use  in  the  professions  of  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity,  that  they  are  in  the  curriculum  of  study  for  boys,  but 
because  such  a  disciplinary,  symmetrically  developing  course  is 
that  which  long  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best  preparative 
for  effective  performance  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  And 
although  woman  is  not  expected  to  man  the  professions,  is  she  not 
gifted  with  a  mind  immortal,  and  destined  to  fill  offices,  and  to  find 
herself  in  positions,  demanding  as  thorough  discipline  and  as  fine 
development  ?  We  have  read  the  story  of  sociah  life,  we  have  . 
marked  the  waves  which  rufile  its  surface  much  to  no  purpose,  if  it- 
do  not  require  a  steady  hand  and  a  thorough  discipline  to  enable  her 
to  carry  her  bark  safely  along,  and  moor  it  in  the  haven  of  peace ! 

'* '  But,'  says  some  one, '  do  you  think  of  putting  our  girls  through 
a  college  course  of  study  !'  Verily  we  do,  in  amount,  yet  materially  t 
modified  in  substance,  by  our  views  of  the  distinctive  attributes  of 
woman  in  character  and  sphere.  Ours  is  a  four  years'  course, 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  college,  yet  difiering  in  many  respects,  as 
adapted  more  accurately  to  the  specific  wants  of  women  ;  and  while 
we  do  not  pretend  that  none  have  hitherto  attained  so  advanced  an 
education,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  course  of  study  has  been 
altogether  miscellaneous,  and  needs  reduction  to  a  regular  system, 
such  as  we  propose. 

*^  <  Certainly  you  do  not  intend  that  they  shall  consume  their  brains 
and  waste  their  time  in  poring  over  Virgil  and  Horace  and  Xenophon, 
and  all  that  nonsense  of  dead  languages  !'  We  do  intend  precisely 
that  they  shall  thus  consume  their  brains,  and  employ — not  waste— 
their  time,  because  we,  at  least,  are  convinced  that  no  other  process 
of  development  is  so  well  adapted  to  woman's  mind,  so  certain  to 
secure  the  desired  ends  of  her  education.  She  is  not  in  soul  so 
essentially  diverse  from  man,  that  the  formative  process  must  essea* 
tially  differ.  Modified  it  may  and  must  be ;  but  in  its  fundamental 
elements  it  is  the  same. 

**  *  But  woman  never  needs  to  use  Latin  or  Greek.'  Grant  it* 
How  many  ministers  use  algebra,  geometry,  conic  sections  t    How 
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many  phjsieians  ot  lawyeirs  use  ekher  these  or  the  ancdent  Urn*- 
guages,  except  as  technical  terms  of  their  professioas  ?  Bat  hare 
they  derived  no  aclvaniage  from  their  study  ?  Much  every  way.  It 
was  the  unity,  the  slowness,  the  continuousness,  the  persistence  ui 
the  systematic  study  of  languages  and  mathematics,  which  gave 
them  the  logic,  the  discrimination,  the  taste,  the  literary  and  pro- 
fessional success  which  have  marked  their  efforts. 

"  Looking  at  the  position  and  relations  of  woman  to  the  domestic 
hearth  and  to  society,  we  propose  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  the 
ancient  languages  and  the  exact  sciences  shall  be  pursued,  and  sub- 
stitute the  modem  languages,  English  literature,  and  extensively  the 
fine  arts.  While,  by  the  continuous,  systematic  study  of  languages, 
mathematics,  and  other  sciences,  the  mind  is  strengthened  in  its 
logical  and  metaphysical  relations,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  severer 
and  more  rigid  duties  of  life,  modem  languages  will  act  collaterally. 
English  literature  will  imbue  the  soul  with  a  love  of  the  Saxon 
race,  while  it  stores  the  memory  with  interesting  knowledge,  and 
daguerreotypes  on  imagination's  plate  beautiful  pictures  of  ancestral 
lore  ;  and  the  fine  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  music  will  cultivate 
her  delicate  tastes,  give  wings  to  her  fancy  to  soar  in  allowaUe 
fields,  adorn  her  parlor,  give  pleasure  to  her  friends,  refine  and 
beautify  her  home,  difiuse  joy  through  her  weary  husband's  heart, 
*  and  open  fountains  of  happiness  for  her  children,  binding  them  by 
golden  chains  to  the  family  altar. 

"  Our  purpose  is,  therefore,  to  have  the  best  possible  provisions  for 
the  cultivation  of  music  ;  which,  of  all  the  fine  arts  at  the  present 
day,  seems  to  be  most  popular,  and  attract  most  attention  from  both 
parents  and  children.  It  is  a  convenient  and  elevating  source  of 
happiness  in  the  family,  and  consists  well  with  the  designs  of  Prov- 
idence, who  has  filled  all  nature  with  musical  sounds,  from  the 
deep  organ  peal  of  ocean's  roar,  to  the  lute-like  notes  of  the  canary, 
and  who  sent  angelic  throngs,  with  golden  harpe,  to  announce  to 
Bethlehem  shepherds,  who  watched  their  fiocks  by  night,  the  birth 
of  a  Saviour  who  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

*^  Even  the  man  who  can  scarce  distinguish  one  musical  sound 
from  another,  loves  to  see  his  home  made  happier  by  the  presence 
of  songs,  and  guitar,  or  piano. 

*'  Then,  the  emotional  part  of  the  soul,  the  heart,  must  be  cultivated. 
This  links  humanity  to  Jesus.  This  in  woman  is  tender  and  deli- 
cate, and  may  be  played  upon  like  harp-strings.  Uneducated  in  this 
respect,  the  gentler  sex  becomes  masculine,  coarse,  mischievous,  un- 
lovely. Educated  here,  she  is  feminine,  refined,  and  ready  to  every 
good  word  and  work.    Her  religious  nature,  especially,  naui  Vi> 
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jUnicted  to  find  iter  ooireUtioii  in  God,  Ha'  central  poinl  of  attraction 
in  Jeans,  its  rest  in  heaven.  Hence  we  need  a  family  school,  one 
brge  enovgh  to  secure  all  the  desirable  beneits  of  education,  yet 
sne  in  which  teachers  and  scholars  shall  sit  at  the  same  table, 
worship  at  the  same  altar,  and  lire  under  the  daily  care  and  interest 
eC  those  who  are  in  loeo  pmrmUis  for  the  time  being.  Their  wants 
must  be  cared  for,  their  ailings  prescribed  for,  their  sicknesses  find 
homsHiympathies,  and  their  spiritual  &irst  be  quenched  at  the  river 
of  the  fountain  of  life. 

**  In  this  relation,  especially,  as  in  some  others,  it  is  often  contended 
that  small  schools  are  preferable  to  large,  and  that  if  girls  must 
leave  tiie  maternal  roof,  Uie  best  substitute  is  a  school  of  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  in  a  clergyman's  family.  But  besides  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  the  high  ends  of  education  in  such  a  school,  it  is  rery 
<piestionable  whether  the  small  number  gives  any  advantage  in  the 
way  of  moral  and  religious  impression.  Among  a  large  number, 
there  will  always  be  enough  of  the  Christian  element  to  act  like  the 
leaven,  and  the  very  stir  of  the  scene  will  try  well  the  character, 
while  the  variety  existent  prevents  the  tone  of  piety  from  being  staid 
and  unique. 

^  In  a  large  school  well  conducted,  where  there  is  much  division 
of  labor  among  a  large  number  of  teachers,  there  is  the  same  ad* 
vantage  for  instruction  and  adaptation  to  peculiarities  of  mind  as  in 
a  small  one ;  greater  prospect  of  avoiding  a  set  mode  of  thought  from 
a  set  mode  of  teaching  by  one  head,  and  of  acquiring  self-reliance ; 
and  quite  as  much  hope  for  home  influence  of  the  right  kind.  A 
small  school  under  bad  care  is  worse  than  a  large  one,  because  the 
influence  is  more  immediate,  more  continuous,  more  individualizing. 
A  school  of  twenty  is  still  a  school ;  and  whether  in  any  respect 
better  than  a  larger  one,  must  depend  on  the  character,  modes,  and 
manners  of  the  teacher.  In  some  respects  it  can  not  be  so  good ;  in 
the  advantage  of  more  division  of  labor,  better  classification,  and 
abundant  and  extensive  provisions  for  all  the  departments  of  learn- 
ing ;  in  arrangements  for  health,  in  stimulus,  in  comparison  and  com- 
mingling of  different  habits  of  thought,  in  collision  of  prejudices,  in 
an  enlargement  of  the  circle  of  ideas,  in  liberalizing  the  mind  and 
heart,  and  in  harmonizing  society. 

**  Maternal  Ikflubncew — ^In  the  education  of  daughters,  maternal 
feeMng  and  influence  are  essential.  It  is  believed  to  be  quite  impor- 
laat  tkst»  on  leaving  home  for  education,  girls  diould  be  {riaced  under 
Urn  supervision  of  those  who  are  mothers.  Eveiy  one  who  reflects, 
wdl  see  atoftce  tiie  desinMeness  of  this.    The  culture  of  tile  social 
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«pd  of  Ae  Ikmm  fealaftg  k  tee  ftaMMU  abjact  of  onr  plm,  irfatta 
UghTMWtof  datfweooiistatiyiiciacaled.  AH&eadoa  in  tht  ont- 
going  of  Qk%  ftffecftions  snd  in  aiiiof  vttten,  consbUnt  with  Ae 
lofly  ends  of  a  tysunelrical  eddcaiion,  ia  allowad ;  and  in  a  soboal 
of  this  deacrtpttoft  tha  moral  chanustaf  may  be  moal  happily  in- 
flneneed,  aa  it  can  not  be  often  at  boaie»  beeanae  Uka  motiTaa  haee 
operaiing  are  them ' 


^  Lbnotr  ov  Timb,  AMD  Psnion  or  EnTmANcn^-^Thoflrongl^ 
oonrineed  of  the  need  of  ele?ating  theataadatd  of  female  edaoatian, 
and  of  inaiatiag  on  the  appropriatiim  of  OMwe  time  to  it  in  a  natorer 
period  of  life  than  haa  been  common  hiftheiio,  and  believing  that 
jodiciona  paienla  enough  will  eacoorage  and  anatain  the  enlerpriae, 
we  have  laid  otit  our  four  years'  conise  of  atndy,  ecpiivalettt  to  that 
of  coUegea,  adapiad  to  aecure  the  best  ends  of  education;  and  we 
require  that  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  the  earliest  period  at 
which  girls  can  enter  on  this  course. 

"  The  proper  ends  can  not  be  olherwiae  secured*  The  time  in 
abort  enough^  aa  all  experience  teaches,  in  ttie  oaae  of  boys.  The 
course  can  not  be  accomplished  in  less.  More  were  better.  And 
the  age  firam  14  to  18  ia  die  lowest  al  whidi  aueh  a  eourse  shonld 
be  undertaken.  Although  girls  learn  faster  in  childhood  than  boya, 
it  is  consummate  indiscretion,  with  their  pbysieal  and  moral  coii- 
atittttion,  to  hurry  them  early  through  a  severe  course  of  disciplin- 
ary study.  They  should,  on  the  contrary,  take  time,  and  not,  by 
haatily  developing  the  mental,  stint  the  growth  of  the  pl^ical. 
The  brain,  a  nervoua  piasst  soft  and  tender  in  childhood  and  early 
youth,  which  the  intellect  uses  in  study,  must  not  be  too  severely 
taxed  before  it  has  acquired  maturity  and  strength.  The  results,  too, 
of  later  years  are  quicker  and  better,  and  such  aa  will  be  abiding  in 
the  production  of  good  frnita.  And  mark  the  disastrous  consequen- 
oes  of  ending  schod-days  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  in  launching  the  frail 
bark  on  the  wild  sea  of  fashion  or  folly,  and  too  often  wrecking  it 
there  on  the  unseen  breakers. 

"  Let  it  be  here  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  that  while  we  prescribe 
this  course  for  graduation,  we  invite  all  who  desire  only  a  partial 
course,  to  partake  of  the  increased  advantages  such  will  possess 
under  our  new  and  more  systematic  arrangements.  A  department 
also  exists  preparatory  to  the  four  years*  course,  with  every  facility 
for  good  education  and  instruction. 

"  ExPBNSB  OF  Education. — ^To  some  it  seems  that  the  education 
of  their  daughters  is  disproportionately  expensive.     It  must  neces- 
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M9Tiiy  he  Bomawhat  so  to  iko  pnema^  while  ti^re  w  ao  endowmeaiy 
as  in  coUegea,  for  erection  of  buildings,  purekase  of  library  and 
apparatus,  and  salaries  of  professors,  althou^  it  does  not,  in  hei^ 
cost  more  to  edncate  giris  than  boys.  In  schools  for  girls,  the 
principals  generally  own  the  property,  or  pay  a  heavy  rent  for  it, 
fiimish  iheir  own  ai^mratns  and  bookstand  pay  their  teachers ;  and 
all  this  most,  of  course,  be  charged  to  the  pupils ;  in  other  words, 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  sums  charged  for  education.  Such  institu- 
tions, moreoTor,  as  this,  can  ncrt  be  conducted  without  a  large  iarest- 
■sent  and  heavy  expenditures.  When  it  is  remembered  what  the 
fnmitBre  must  be,  that  some  twenty  pianos  must  always  be  kept  on 
hand,  som^  twenty  servants  paid  and  fed,  and  the  same  number  of 
instructors,  besides  the  boarding  scholars,  and  that  wear  and  tear 
are  constant,  every  one  must  perceive  that  too  small  a  charge  would 
not  warrant  the  existence  of  such  an  institution.  We  leave  each 
for  himself  to  compare  it  with  the  expenses  and  charges  of  a  higher 
hotel. 

Yet  our  terms,  all  things  considered,  and  comparatively  with 
others,  are  not  hi|^.  Some  have  thoughtthem  too  low.  They  must, 
of  necessity,  exclude  many  who  would  fain  emlmice  the  opportunities 
for  education  here  afforded,  but  that  we  can  not  help.  Ours  is  not 
the  intention  to  open  a  public  school,  although  the  tendency  of  our 
Institute  is  to  foster  them ;  but  to  offer  facilities  and  inducemenlB 
to  the  many,  who  both  desire  the  higher  culture,  and  have  ike 
means  to  pay  for  it. 

Whether  the  plan  of  making  the  principal  also  proprietor  is  the 
best  or  not,  in  the  view  of  all,  it  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of 
many  by  several  considerations.  Personal  interest  in  any  ccmceni, 
to  an  extent  generating  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  is  conceded, 
on  all  hands,  to  secure  greater  attention  and  fidelity.  Then,  for  a 
Ikmily  school,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  principals  have  in- 
dependent control  of  the  internal  affairs ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  tiieir  experience  will  qualify  them,  better  than  others, 
to  judge  of  requisite  {arrangements  and  improvements. 
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VL   THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  POR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  0? 

SCIENCE. 

BT    THB    XDXTO&.* 

This  diatiiigiiitfaad  body  held  its  tentii  annual  meeting  at  the 
C^itd,  in  Albany,  and  continued  its  sessions  from  the  20th  to  the 
28Ui  of  August  The  occasion  was  one  of  miusual  interest.  Ar- 
rangements had  been  made  and  published  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  sereral  of  the  moat  distinguished  scientific  men  of  the  old  world,  and 
some  twenty-five  free  passages  had  been  generously  ofl^ered  by  owners 
of  steanashipa,  for  this  purpose.  In  this,  however,  they  were  dis- 
^)pointed ;  but  of  American  scholars,  and  some  few  from  abroad, 
the  attendance  at  Albany  was  much  larger  than  at  any  previous 
gathering  of  the  Association.  The  exercises  of  dedicating  the  new 
Dudley  Observatory,  and  the  State  Geological  Hall,  and  the  expected 
presence  of  some  eminent  European  savans,  may  have  contributed 
to  augment  the  attendance ;  though  there  has  been  a  growing  respect 
for  the  Association,  as  well  as  confidence  in  the  utility  of  its  dis- 
cussions and  influence,  for  many  years.  As  the  only  association  of 
file  kind  in  this  country,  it  creates  a  desirable  bond  of  union  and 
inter-communication  between  scientific  men  in  difl^erent  parts  of  the 
land,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  best  possible  means  of  testing  their 
value  and  bringing  to  light  the  discoveries  and  speculations  going 
on  among  us.  In  its  scope,  the  Association  is  not  unlike  the  British 
Roytl  Society,  and  may  achieve  for  science  something  of  the  ad- 
mirable results  which  that  venerable  organization  has  efi^ted. 

Prof.  Hall,  of  Albany,  presided ;  and  on  the  assembling  of  the 
Asaociaiion,  Hon.  Amasa  J.  Parker  made  a  very  eloquent  and  appo- 
site speech,  welcoming  them  to  &e  hospitalities  of  Albany.  The 
committee  of  arrangements  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
make  the  meeting  pleasant.  The  Association  was  divided  into  two 
principal  sections — one  for  Mathematics,  Ph3rsics,  and  Chemistry, 
and  the  other  for  Natural  History  and  Geology.  Prof.  Bachb  was 
made  chairman  of  the  first  section,  which  met  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber,  and  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  of  Boston,  of  the  other,  which 
met  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 


•  F<v  Um  nalcftalf  or  Ihli  wttele,  we  in  gnatly  iidtbtod  to  the  «B«M  labor  of  Dr.  W1U«, 
«rA]b«ii7»wlioiiheraftAertob6oar8aoooiato.  [See  Editorial  MifeeOany,  ptfo  188.]  "bxflag 
ben  preeent  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  be  has  that  aoppUed  a  deSeteney  wbleh  woiil4  >«fv 
1  ftmn  ov  OVA  relailaat  abaeaoe  fton  flialiiitifeitiaf  ooMriflB. 
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Our  space  wiU  not  allow  us  to  give  a  fiill  report  of  the  numeroos 
dhcussions  and  papers  of  these  separate  and  successive  sessions. 
And  perhaps  it  would  not  be  desirable.  As  was  remained  by  Prof. 
Hall,  in  his  opening  address :  This  Association  was  formed  *'  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  science,  and  not  for  its  diffusion/'  Its 
discussions  are  accordingly  conducted  often  in  the  use  of  technical 
terms,  which  are  designed  rather  for  accuracy  of  statement  than  for 
popular  eSecL  They  can,  therefore,  be  adeiqaatafy^  understood  only 
by  beiBg  presented  entire.  The  most,  then,  that  our  readers  can 
eipect  of  us,  at  present,  is  bridly  to  indicate  tte  ti^cs  on  whidi 
the  pruic^>al  discussions  turned.  When  the  proceedings  shall  hare 
been  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Association,  we  mqr 
again  reeur  to  the  papers  read,  and  indicate  more  fully  their  oimw 
factor  and  their  importance  to  the  scientific  advancement  of  the 
country  and  the  age.  We  need  only  remark  here,  that  many  ef 
them  were  distinguisbed  for  ability,  and  were  listened  to  and  dia- 
cussed  with  livdy  interest  by  a  large  number  of  ont  most  enuDeat 
scholars. 

The  following  synopsis  will  show  &e  nature  and  extent  ai  die 
investigations  at  theee  sessions : 

SBCTION   OF   KATHBlf  ATICS,  PHTSICS,  AND   CHXMISTRT. 

1.  A  paper  on  Potential  Arithmetic.  By  Prof.  Pierce,  of 
Harvard  University.  This  was  an  elaborate  and  curious  pi^>er,  a 
singular  Mending  of  the  deepest  metaphysics  with  the  higfaeel 
mathematics,  to  illustrate  the  PyUiagorean  philosophy. 

2.  On  a  comet  discovered  by  himself  at  Napks  in  1846,  Mlirn- 
trating  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  of  computing  the  periods  of  the 
re*appearance  of  such  bodies.    By  Dr.  Pbtebs. 

3.  On  the  causes  of  the  appearance  of  the  atmosphere  at  Mon* 
treal,  May  23,  1856,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  fire  250  miles 
distant.    By  Prof.  Sxallwood,  of  Canada. 

4.  On  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  atmoqphere.  By  Ftot 
HoasFORD,  of  Harvard. 

5.  On  a  new  anemometer,  whidi  records,  by  a  steel  point  on 
paper,  the  velocity  of  wind,  in  miles,  per  hour.  It  registers  storms 
of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  per  hour,  and  gentle  breezes  of  half  a 
mile.    By  Prof.  Sn allwood. 

6.  On  the  law  of  human  mortality,  a  curious  paper.  By  Pi«a* 
dent  MeCoT,  of  South  Carolina  College. 

7.  On  tiie  motion  of  a  body  under  the  action  of  central  forces. 
By  Prof.  Pierce,  of  Harvard. 

8.  On  Acoustiee  as  applied  to  puUio  buildings.   By  Prof.  HsifRr» 
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.''^'  '""**'   \  Q  V^ 
of  tbe  Smithaoiiiaa  iBttitste.    He  iaid  the  new  leetave-room  of  &e  v^\  o  ^^^  'j;^.  ^V 
Institute  was  built  upon  the  princi{de  of  a  speaking  trompet.    1^  /t, . .  ^",    . .  ,V*  / 
speaker  standing  in  the  moiith  of  the  trumpet,  the  sound  is  carried    •.  '  ^'' 
from  the  stand  over  the  room,  so  that  the  lightest  whisper  is  heard 
in  the  remotest  gaUery. 

9.  Notes  on  the  progress  made  in  the  Coast  Survey,  in  prediction 
tables  for  the  tides  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  By  Prof. 
Bache. 

10.  Prof.  Alexandee  proposed  a  new  experiment  for  testing  the 
density  of  the  earth. 

11.  On  the  investigation  and  solution  of  die  results  of  a  general 
process  of  causation.    An  abstruse  paper.     By  J.  Patterson,  of 

Albany.  ; 

12.  On  the  modifications  of  the  Sesquioxyd  of  Chronium.     By  ' 

Prof.  HOXSFORD. 

13.  On  the  Moon ;  giving  some  interesting  speculations  as  to  its 
structure,  and  the  question  of  its  having  been  inhabited.  By  Prof. 
Alexander. 

14.  On  a  new  -instrument  of  his  own  invention,  ibr  measuring  the 

distance  of  stars  from  each  other,  when  they  are  too  far  apart  to  be  i 

brought  within  the  field  of  view  of  a  telescope.     An  ingenious  con* 
trivance.     By  AcvifN  Clark,  of  Cambridge. 

15.  On  theva^^^ous  cyclones,  or  t3rphoona,  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  a  cl  ^^t  showing  their  course  of  progression.  By  £. 
Merriam,  New  York. 

16.  On  the  history  and  theory  of  instruments  called  Retoscopes, 
Gyroscopes,  etc.,  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers.  They  consist  essen- 
tially of  a  wheel  which  may  be  made  to  rotate  very  rapidly  at  the 
end  of  an  axle,  which  is  balanced  on  a  swivel-joint  at  the  top  of  a 
rertical  post.  If,  while  the  wheel  is  rotating,  the  axis  is  thrown 
out  of  balance,  by  means  of  a  sliding  weight,  the  axis  begins  to 
rotate  in  a  horizontal  direction  round  the  post.  After  some  dis- 
cussion. Prof.  R.  remarked  tnat  he  was  aware  of  the  similarity 
of  the  theory  of  the  G3nroscope  to  that  of  the  top,  and  of  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  and  had  prepared  diagrams  to  illustrate  these 
subjects,  and  also  the  experiments  of  Foucauk  on  the  pendulum, 
which  he  would  have  shown  to  the  Association  as  illustrations  of 
his  paper,  had  he  thought  thero  would  be  time.  Prof.  Henry 
remarked  that  the  same  problem  was  found  in  gunnery,  when  a 
rotary  motion — as  in  the  rifle — ^is  given  to  the  ball.  As  long  as  the 
bsll  flies  nearly  horizontal,  it  will  remain  nearly  in  one  vertical 
plane,  but  when  it  begins  rapidly  to  reflect  from  a  levd,  it  wiU  also 
have  a  sensible  horizontal  deflection. 
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17.  On  the  ApproKwrate  cotidal  line  of  diuntl  aad  semi-diiviial 
tides  of  the  United  States  on  the  Gtilf  of  Mexieo.  By  Prof.  Bachs. 
'  18.  An  account  of  the  neur  methods  of  observation,  at  the  Obserr- 
atory  in  Cincinnali.     By  Prof.  Mitchell. 

19.  On  the  tidal  currents  of  Saturn's  Rings.  By  Prof.  Peercb. 
His  theory  is,  that  the  ring  is  fluid,  and  that  it  is  held  up  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sateUites.  He  remarked  that  the  anabgy  between  tiie 
ring  of  Saturn  and  the  belt  of  the  asteroids  was  worthy  of  notice. 
It  was  to  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  have  Saturn's  ring  remain 
continuous  and  flattened  into  so  thin  a  sheet,  the  radial  or  vertical  tide 
in  the  ring  produced  by  Ae  satellites  must  be  neither  too  large  nor 
too  small.  But  if  the  solar  system  were  formed  according  to  the 
nebulaV  hypothesis,  the  tides  in  the  remaining  mass,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  Jupiter,  must  have  been,  from  his  great  size,  extraordinarily 
great,  and  have  produced  a  diflerent  sort  of  ring  at  the  distance  oif 
the  asteroids  from  those  produced  for  the  other  planets. 

20.  Prof.  Albzinder  discussed  the  form,  the  magnitude,  ^e  mass 
and  the  orbit  of  the  planet  by  whose  rupture  he  supposed  the  asteroids 
were  formed.  He  had  attempted  to  discover  the  physical  character- 
istics of  this  planet  and  its  ancient  motions  by  a  variety  of  indepen- 
dent paths,  and  was  led  by  every  path  to  similar  results,  namely, 
that  the  old  planet  revolved  about  the  sun  in  about  1,732  days,  rotat- 
ing in  three  and  one  tiiird  of  our  days,  and  having  a  diameter  about 
nine  times  that  of  the  earth,  but  being  excessively  flattened  at  the 
poles.  The  orbit  of  his  supposed  planet,  he  also  shpws,  was  very 
nearly  circular. 

21.  On  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  variations  of  their  heating 
power,  etc.    By  Judge  £.  Footx. 

22.  A  paper  by  Mrs.  Foote,  showing  that  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  increases  with  the  density  of  the  air,  and  that  their  heating 
efiect  is  much  leas  in  hydrogen  than  in  oxygen.  Read  by  Prof. 
Hbnrt. 

23.  A  paper  giving  a  new  formula  for  navigators  to  correct  their 
latitude.     By  Prof.  Chauvbnbt. 

24.  A  paper  by  Lieut  £.  B.  Hunt,  proposing  a  new  system  of 
abbreviations  in  qootiag  the  titles  of  scientific  works,  memoirs,  papers, 
and  proceedings.    Read  by  Mr.  Hiltaro. 

25.  Prof.  Alxxandbr  read  a  paper  on  the  Physical  Constitution 
of  Comets.  The  sun  has  intense  heat,  and  intense  magnetic  force 
—why  not  electric  force  ?  and  why  not  attribute  to  this  the  repdsive 
force  which  rounds  the  hair  to  a  hyperbolic  form,  and  sends  off  the 
tail?  The  eaustence  of  this  repulsive  force  is  conceded,  why  not 
acknowledge  it  to  be  electrical  ?     The  comet  is  probably  eleciri* 
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ied,  aad  to  repelled.  This  eleo  aocoamts  for  the  driTisg  off  of  the 
light  electrified  matter  of  the  tail.  On  this  supposition  it  is  no  great 
marvel  that  the  tail  shoots  oot  with  such  veloci^,  nor  tiiat  the  tail 
should  be  curved.  It  accounts  also  for  the  hollow  form  of  the  tail, 
'  and  for  the  peculiar  appearances  at  the  separation  of  Bilan's  comet. 
Prof.  A.  also  endeavored  to  explain  that  the  flashes  of  bght  on  the 
tail  may  be  actual  phenomena,  despite  the  objection  drawn  from  the 
velocity  of  light. 

Pliers  were  also  read  by  Prof.  Olmsted  and  otliers,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  we  have  not  obtained.  -«neO 

26.  Mr.  £ .  Bu  £lliot,  of  Boston,  gave  an  accoimt  of  his  labors  upon 
the  Phissian  and  other  tables  of  mortality,  and  discussed  difFereat 
metiiods  for  deducing  from  the  ratio  of  the  dying,  within  certain  in- 
tervals of  age,  the  probability  that  one  living  at  the  earlier  age  will 
attain  the  later,  and  indicated  an  accurate  method  for  accomplishing 
that  object,  whether  the  deaths  for  the  period  be  variabie  or  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  period.  He  also  gave  an  abridged  method 
for  computing  the  average  doration  of  life,  life  annuities,  and  other 
useful  tables,  from  population  and  mortality  returns,  which  reduces 
the  labors  of  weeks  to  hoars,  but  giving  results  almost  identical  with 
those  obtained  by  the  tedious  modes  of  interpolation  in  common  use  ; 
the  average  duration  of  life,  for  example,  calculated  by  the  short 
method,  seldom  differing  three  weeks  from  that  calculated  by  the 
usual  mode. 

27.  Prof.  PiBRCB  gave  his  views  upon  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
which  were  strongly  confirmatory  of  Che  theory. 

28.  Prof.  Bachi  and  Mr.  Hilvard  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  a 
Discussion  of  the  Terrestrial  Magnetic  elements  for  the  U.  S. 

29.  Dr.  Piters  read  a  paper  upon  the  advantages  or  observing  the 
transit  of  a  spot  upon  die  moon's  surface,  instead  of  the  transit  of  a 
limb,  for  determining  differences  of  terrestrial  longitude.  > 

30.  Prof.  S.  Albxahder  read  a  paper  upon  Temporary  Stars,  that 
is.  Fixed  Stars,  which  have  appeared  or  disappeared,  or  both,  within 
the  historic  period.  He  snggesled  the  ingenious  hypothesis,  that 
these  were  ineaodescent  bodies,  whose  cooting  rendered  them 
nOD-luminous,  but  the  first  great  geological  rupture  of  their  crust  was 
sttfiiciently  extensive  to  restore  to  them  a  temporary  briilianey.  He 
also  considered  the  origin  of  the  spheroidal  forms  of  clusters  and 
nebulae.  'J 

31.  Dr.  Brunnow  gave  a  discussion  of  the  elements  of  the  Aste* 
roids — a  valuable  paper,  but  of  a  purely  technical  charaeter.  'T 

33.  Mr.  Vaucran  gave  his  theoretical  views  on  the  stability  of 
SsteHitss  revohitog  in  nanow  oibiti. 
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33.  On  te  raitiu^  of  tkos^  peculnr  eliettiical  bases*  fbttUd  hy  ther 
snon  of  smmottU  with  the  sesquioxyd  md  sesquiddorid  of  eobsk. 
By  Dr.  J.  W.  Gibbs. 

SECTION    OF    NATURAL  HISTORT  AND   QSOLOGT. 

1.  On  tlie  Volcanic  Phenomena  of  Kiianea  and  Manna  Loa; 
and  on  the  djmamical  theories  of  eartitqnakes,  ete.     By  C.   F. 

WiNSLOW. 

2.  Mr.  J.  Oatitt,  of  Albany,  exhibited  a  vase  eontaininf  Hring 
Garpikes  from  Lake  Ontario.  Prof.  Agassis  pronemiced  tiiem  the 
^  cAdesfr-fashioned  fishes  alire."  Very  few  types  of  this  kind  were  to 
be  fofund  among  tiring  fishes,  but  many  among  fossils.  Hiey  had  a 
ball-and-socket  joint  in  the  neck,  so  that  they  could  bow ;  in  this 
diey  were  like  reptiles.  In  the  old  red  sandstone  he  had  foond  the 
fossil  fish  Olfptikos,  which  had  a  similar  tail.  This  went  to  show 
that  die  order  of  snceession  in  past  times  was  exemplified  now  in 
tile  derelopmenl  of  indiTidoals. 

3.  On  the  Geology  -of  MidAe  and  Southern  Alabama.    By  A. 

WiNOHBLL. 

4.  On  the  Creology  of  Nova  Scotia,  an  hiterestingpaper-HMmie  of 
the  finest  snbnierged  forests  in  the  world  are  found  there,  and  the 
moontain  ranges  are  peculiar.    By  Prof.  Dawson,  of  Canada. 

5.  On  Carboniferous  Reptiles.  By  Prof.  J.  WtmaN.  Great  cau- 
tion should  be  used  in  deciding  on  the  character  of  animals,  as  they 
sometimes  exhibit  both  reptilian  and  iehlhyio  characteristics. 

An  extended  discussion  ensued;  Prof.  Hunt  spdke  of  some  Cicte 
which  he  brought  out  in  1848  in  regard  to  die  Siliartan  and  Deronian 
limestones  of  the  great  ralleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Connec- 
tic«t,  which  bote  upon  the  age  of  the  rocks  in  Eastern  Massachn- 
setts,  and  riiowed  the  parallelism  between  these  rocks,  those  of 
Gasp^,  the  Hodson  River  group,  and  the  Green  Mountains. 

Prof.  AoABsn  said  that  a  new  fact  had  been  ascertained  in  the 
ga^ogy  of  New  England.  These  beds,  which  had  always  been 
supposed  to  be  carboniferous  metamorphic  rocks,  were  now  car- 
ried back  to  the  ddest  bed  of  the  fossiliferous  strata.  Here,  too, 
was  another  proof  in  fttror  of  those  who  opposed  LyelPs  dieory,ilHil 
there  were  IbssiHiiBrous  beds  antecedent  to  any  now  existing  in 
the  globe.  The  feesil  is  the  sane  as  tint  ef  Bohemia,  and  liMwn 
diat  in  the  oldest  paleozoic  rocks  the  continents  are  alike. 

0.  On  the  Pennaai  and  Tnaesie  Syttsms  «f  Ncrdi  Carolina. 
By  Prof.  Stmoiie,  of  Williams'  College.  He  pfteented  a  splendid 
eoilsctksi  of  speeimene.  The  Psffmssn  roeks  aie  sndstone,  elates, 
and  shells.    Fossil  remains  are  UmAHnm^  Uke  tboTkecodeit  (Bs«h> 
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riim  of  Bw>pa  dteae  ivMch  ate  lb«id  m  llie  BntMctmfjkmtenie 
of  Englandl  beleaging  to  tho  lowor  port  of  tiio  Permom  syttom.  Tbo 
tooth  of  tfaoeo  Saorians  aro  hi  sockets,  the  vertebra  are  peculiar  in 
beisg  conoOTO  at  botk  eads,  and  constricted  at  tbo  sides,  which  are 
charaderiotic  of  the  Bristol'Saarians.  The  ribs  are  double-headed, 
and  in  tbo  specimens  now  exhibited  of  the  rertebne,  the  impression 
of  this  dooble^ead  of  ^  rib  was  distinctly  visible. 

7.  On  tho  Groologk^al  History  of  North  America.  By  Prof.  Dana. 
Ho  argued  thai  the  grand  foatores  of  land  and  water  have  been  the 
same  since  geological  times.  Tho  great  agencies  of  the  earth's  do* 
volopnent  were  crystattization,  heat,  water,  and  light.  The  contract 
tiea  of  tho  earth's  crust  in  cooling  would  necessarily  wrinkle  it 
Areas  of  greatest  subsidence  woidd  in  that  case  produco  the  greatest 
wrinkles  at  their  edges ;  the  largest  oceans  would  be  surrounded  by 
the  hi^wst  mountains,  in  which  would  be  tho  greatest  exhibition  of 
heat  From  those  general  principlos  he  proooeded  to  deduce  tho 
growth  of  North  America.  Tho  azoic  rocks  had  boon  above  water 
ever  since  ihey  were  deposited.  A  band  of  them  stretched  from  the 
Groat  Lakes  parallel  with  tho  St.  Lawrence,  and  anotiier  swept  off 
toward  the  Arctic,  neariy  parallel  to  tho  Rocky  Moiaitains — an  area 
th^>od  like  a  harrow,  with  tho  head  toward  the  south,  and  the  left 
side  only  half  length.  Prof.  Dana  treated  the  growth  of  the  conti- 
neni  from  this  M  nucleus  as  tho  successive  strata  wore  deposited 
and  elevated.  Dcffing  the  carboniferous  period,  the  Rocky  Moun* 
tains  wore  in  shallow  water,  while  the  Appalachian  chain  was  com* 
■encod  in  the  Silurian  age,  two  or  three  formatioos  before.  So 
late  as  the  Crotaoooos  period,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  covered  the  q)ot 
where  St  Louis  now  stands.  Since  that  period,  the  country  adja^ 
cenito  the  Pacific  had  been  elevated  some  2,000  feet,  while  there  was 
a  corresponding  subsidence  in  what  are  now  the  ooml  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  After  the  tertiary  period  there  was,  however,  a  greet 
change ;  tho  Arctic  regions,  which  had  soarcely  been  touched  since 
their  first  emergence,  were  submerged,  and  post-tertiary  deposits  to 
a  great  extort  had  been  deposited  there.  There  were  evidences  of 
difamal  action  iar  transcending  aaythiog  known  at  present ;  he  could 
account  fi>r  it  only  on  tho  supposition  of  the  melting  of  glacioro. 
Ptof.  Dama  conduded  by  noticing  Oxe  finisfamg  touches  which 
psiiityd  off  tho  world,  fitting  it  lor  the  residence  of  man. 

8.  CoL  J.  W.  FosTSR,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper  on  tho  goo*> 
lofpcal  portion  of  tho  deposits  in  which  occur  the  remains  of  the 
bssil  olephMta  of  North  America,  and  other  mammals.  Ho  roferrod 
the  origin  of  these  t»  an  antiquity  hi^er  than  the  i^aoial  or  drtt 
spodit  a  period  when  tho  earth  was  tenanted  wiA  dtfersat  forms 
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of  life,  and  difieieat  pbyBicil  eondiitoM  pMTidlod  from  wbat  wa 
now  behold.  The  terraces  bordering  our  lakes  and  large  rivers  re- 
sulted from  the  gradual  rise  of  a  portion  of  the  continent^  with  suffi- 
cient pauses  in  the  movement  to  admit  of  their  formation.  The  cU- 
mate  of  both  coi^ents  was  much  colder  before  the  human  epoc^i 
than  now.  The  buried  timber  and  the  moUusks  of  that  pmod 
appear  exclusively  to  have  been  of  a  sub-arctic  character.  The 
fossil  elephant  of  America  commenced  his  existence  before  the  driA 
agencies  had  entirely  ceased — ^when  the  waters  stood  at  a  higher 
level — when  the  contour  of  the  continent  was  different,  when  a 
different  climate  prevailed,  and  when  a  sub-arctic  vegetation  stretched 
iar  toward  the  tropics — at  a  time  when  the  valleys  were  excavated 
by  the  retiring  waters,  and  the  streams  assumed  nearly  their  present 
direction.  It  was  a  period  of  erosion  which  ought  to  be  marked  by 
distinct  geological  monuments ;  he  would  designate  it  as  the  Ftuvia- 
tile  Period.  Cotemporary,  probably,  with  the  elephant  was  the 
mastodon,  of  a  more  ponderous  frame  but  of  an  inferior  height ;  the 
fossil  beaver  tenanted  the  streams  and  lakes ;  the  ox  and  the  bison 
roamed  6ver  the  plains,  while  the  tapir  wallowed  in  the  swamps,  all 
belonging  to  extinct  species.  In  the  milder  regions  of  the  South, 
visited  by  the  elephant  and  mastodon  in  their  migrations,  lived  the 
great  lei^-eatiag  megatherium,  the  mylodon,  the  megalonyx,  the  hip* 
popotamus,  the  elk,  the  deer,  also  belonging  to  extinct  species ;  while 
at  the  head  of  the  camivora  stood  the  colossal  lion,  which  them,  as 
now,  was  the  monarch  of  the  wilderness. 

Prof.  Hitchcock  expressed  his  obligation  to  Col.  Foster  for  this 
communication,  which  is  the  first  attempt  to  fix  the  true  age  of  the 
Mastodon  and  Fossil  Elephant.  If  Mr.  Foster  be  correct  in  his 
description  of  the  terraces  iii  which  the  remains  have  been  fonad-^ 
and  he  has  no  doubt  of  this — the  antiquity  of  those  animals  is  BMich 
greater  than  has  heretofore  been  suspected.  He  has  studied  terraces 
laaay  years,  and  is  convinced  that  since  the  mastodon  lived,  Niagara 
Aust  have  receded  seven  miles. 

Prof.  SiLLiMAN  remarked  that  Dr.  Warren's  specimen  of  the  maa- 
todKm  was  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  gelatine  of  the  bones 
had  not  been  lost,  so  that  the  bones  required  no  insertion  of  glue  to 
supply  the  want  and  prevent  them  from  falling  to  pieces.  He  did 
not  need  to  do  as  Dr.  Buckland  is  said  to  have  done— 4>oil  the  bones 
for  geological  soap.     [Laughter.] 

9.  Prof.  Hall,  exhibited  a  map  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
to  show  that  they  possess  the  same  geological  stmctoie,  and  sns- 
tained  his  position  by  many  striking  comparisons. 

10.  On  tho  %oad-top  coal  region  of  Central  Penn8yhania»  the 
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strnctiire  of  which  is  clearly  described.    By  Pibfessor  J.  P.  Les- 
ley. 

11.  Prof.  HiTCHcooK  spoke  of  a  shell  found  in  the  sandstone  of 
the  CoDuecticut  River  Valley,  in  the  midst  of  a  structure  found  of 
immense  thickness. 

12.  On  the  Orography  of  the  Western  States.    By  W.  P.  Blaeb. 

13.  Dr.  Wbinland  gave  his  first  paper  on  the  names  of  animals 
with  reference  to  ethnology.  In  the  Pelasgic,  Teutonic,  and  Shemitic 
languages,  the  animals  had  the  same  names  radicaUy.  The  lion  was 
originally  a  native  of  Greece,  and  the  Greek  Leon  was  the  original 
name  from  which  the  Teutonic  names  were  derived.  The  name  of 
tiger  was  not  original  to  any  of  the  European  languages .  So,  too,  with 
the  camel.  This  might  seem  to  prove  only  that  the  European  nations 
came  from  Asia,  and  brought  the  names  with  them.  But  it  was  not 
so.  The  lion  had  three  Shemitic  names,  radically  different.  The 
hare,  which  occurred  throughout  Europe,  had  three  radically  distinct 
names.  So,  too,  with  the  fox  which  had  no  name  in  Asia,  where 
he  was  not  found.     An  extended  and  interesting  discussion  followed. 

14.  Prof.  Haldsman  read  a  paper  to  show  that  the  Chinese 
was  closely  allied  to  the  Indo-European  languages. 

Prof.  AoASSiz  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  every  natural  family  of 
animals,  scattered  though  they  might  be  all  over  the  globe,  yet  uttered 
a  system  of  sounds  which  was  internally  related.  All  the  members 
of  the  canine  family,  for  instance  the  wolves,  foxes,  jackals,  whether 
inhabiting  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  as  well  as  the  dingo  of  New 
Holland,  all  barked.  They  were  of  the  barking  family.  The 
wolves  barked  one  way,  the  foxes  another,  the  jackals  another,  the 
dingo  another,  but  they  all  barked.  So  the  feline  family.  The 
roaring  of  the  lion,  the  deep  and  loud  sound  of  the  tiger,  and  the 
more  pleasant  and  familiar  mewing  of  the  cat,  were  different  intona- 
tions of  the  same  utterance.  So,  too,  with  the  bovine  and  the  equine 
families.  Among  birds,  the  cackling  of  hens  and  other  Gallinacea 
was  very  different  from  the  quacking  of  the  ducks  and  other 
Anatidea.  Each  particular  system  of  intonations  is  circumscribed 
to  a  particular  family  of  animals.  We  had,  too,  for  humanity  in  all 
its  forms,  one  system  of  intonations  by  which  men  communicated 
with  their  fellow-men. 

15.  Dr.  Wbinland  read  a  paper  demonstrating  that  the  acantho- 
cephali  have  intestinal  canals. 

Prof.  AoASSiz  then  addressed  the  section  upon  the  order  and 
series  of  animal  development.  All  animals,  without  exception, 
originate  from  eggs.  From  the  lowest  polyp,  the  lowest  worm, 
thiwigh  all  the  t3rpe8  of  Articulates  and  MoUusks,  Radiates  and  Ver- 
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tefarates,  &tm  Ml  to  man,  ike  beguming  of  the  new  indiTtdnal  is 
the  same  everywhere ;  it  is  erery  where  an  egg,  and  that  egg  has  flte 
■ame  appearance  in  all.  It  is  Biicroscopie  in  its  beginning ;  and  viewed 
mdor  high  nagnifying  power,  it  appears  as  a  bag,  which  is  Uie  yoBL 
bag,  containing  another  which  is  called  the  germinative  vesicle,  with* 
in  which  are  one  or  many  dots  which  have  been  called  germinative 
dots ;  and  at  some  period  in  their  development  of  eggs,  we  find  all 
animals  exhibiting  this  beginning.  Prof.  A.  pursued  this  subject  at 
great  length,  defining  the  growtii,  etc.,  urith  striking  minuteness. 

16.  Dr.  A.  C.  Handin,  of  Maine,  exhibited  casts  of  Runic  in* 
scnptions  found  in  the  island  of  Monhegan.  He  also  exhibited  a 
cast  of  the  inscription  on  Dighton  Rock.  He  thought  that  was  Algon- 
^piin.  The  Algonquin  race  replaced  the  Esquimaux  some  six  centn- 
ries  ago,  and  that  was  commemorative  of  a  victory  gained  over  tiiem. 

Pres.  Andxrson  noticed  the  humbug  of  the  old  windmill  at 
Newport,  and  said  we  should  learn  a  lesson  of  caution  from  that. 

17.  Prof.  Wilson  gave  an  account  of  various  Runic  inscriptions, 
and  the  diffienlty  of  reading  them.  He  noticed  a  Scotch  inscription, 
iriuch  was  first  read  by  a  Dane,  and  found  to  be  Runic,  containing 
new  historical  facts.  Kemble,  the-Anglo  Saxon  scholar,  soon  read 
it,  and  he  found  that  it  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  hymn  on  the 
Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  His  reading  was  subsequently  confirm- 
ed by  the  finding  of  the  identical  Anglo-Saxon  hymn. 

18.  Prof.  Agassiz  delivered  a  second  lecture  on  Animal  Develcqi- 
ment,  in  which  he  proposed  to  show  how  the  egg  passes  into  the 
condition  of  an  embryo,  into  the  condition  of  germ,  into  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  individual  being.  The  discourse  was  very  fufl, 
intricate,  and  replete  with  matter  of  deepest  interest. 

19.  Prof.  Wilson  gave  his  views  of  Human  Development  in 
what  he  termed  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  epochs.  An  interesdng 
discussion  followed,  on  the  unity  and  diversities  of  <he  human  race, 
in  which  Profs.  Agassiz,  Dawson,  and  Wilson  took  a  principd  part. 

20.  Prof.  Haldbvan  read  a  paper  on  the  study  of  languages,  as 
an  aid  to  the  study  of  races. 

21.  Mr.  A.  H.  WoRTHEK  read  a  paper  upon  the  occurrence  of 
fish  remains  m  the  carboniferous  limestones  of  Illinois.  The 
occurrence  of  these  remains  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  con- 
sidered extremely  rare  in  the  mountain  limestones  of  the  Western 
States.  Several  years  since,  while  engaged  in  collecting  the  fossils 
of  this  formation  near  Warsaw,  III.,  Mr.  W.  observed  a  thin  band  of 
gray  crinoidal  limestone,  which  contained  the  palate  bones  of  finh 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  subsequent  research  has  revealed  two 
more  of  these  ^  platforms  of  death"  lower  down  in  the  series. 
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dtnafliyflMwiihiiMMrmDaiiii^  The  iqpptr  fiBlhbed  is  situated  ia 
the  vpper  psrt  of  what  Mr.  W.  calls,  for  the  want  of  a  better 
Baine,  the  Limer  Arekimeies  Limestone^  since  it  is  tl»  lowest  bed 
St  present  kaiowii  to  contain  fossil  corals  of  the  genns  Archimedi- 
pora.  The  renuuns  from  this  bed,  with  one  or  two  exoeptums, 
Gondst  mitirehf  of  palate-teeth,  associated  with  cyathophylla- 
fimned  corals,  spirifor  oralis,  and  spirifer  cuspidatus.  The  middle 
fish4>ed  is  situated  at  the  base  of  this  Archimedes  limestone  and 
near  its  junction  with  ^e  cherty  beds  below.  This  bed  has  proved 
by  fsr  the  most  prolific  in  Aese  remains,  and  from  it  Mr.  W.  obtain* 
•d  more  than  fire  hundred  well-preserved  teeth  at  a  single  locality. 
and  on  a  surfoce  not  exceeding  ten  feet  square.  The  fossils  from  this 
bed  are  mostly Jaw*teeth,  with  comparatively  few  palate-teeth  ^hd 
spines.  Besides  the  cyath<^hylla.-formed  corals  in  the  upper  bed, 
ive  have  an  interesting  coralline  form  occurring  in  equal  abundance, 
and  belonging  to  a  genus  which  he  did  not  know.  He  also  obtained 
the  bead  of  one  species  of  Actinocrinous  from  this  stratum.  This 
bed  is  sepnrated  from  the  one  above  by  the  limestones  and  martites 
of  the  Keokuk  quarries,  from  25  to  30  feet  in  thickness.  The^ 
lower  fish»bed  is  situated  near  the  top  of  the  Burlington  crinoidal 
limestone,  and  the  stratum  in  which  the  fish  remains  occur  does  not 
difer  materially  either  in  its  lithological  or  paleontologiqal  character 
from  the  associated  strata.  This  crinoidal  hmestone  forms  the 
false  of  the  mountain  limestone  series  in  this  region,  and  rests 
directly  upon  rocks  equivalent  to  the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups 
ci  New  York.  This  lower  bed  has  yielded  a  great  number  of 
teeth,  though  they  are  usually  of  smaller  size  than  in  the  upper 
beds. 

Prof.  AoASSiz  pronounced  the  specimens  presented  by  Mr.  W. 
to  be  precisely  like  those  of  Ireland.  He  said  that  when  he 
studied  the  Irish  fossil  fishes,  the  divisions  in  the  carboniferous 
serpentines  had  not  been  made ;  but  now  we  are  learning  from  the 
discoveries  in  America  that  different  species  of  fish  belonged  to 
dififerent  geological  horizons. 

23.  Dr.  Newbury  read  a  paper  on  the  Generalities  of  the  Geo* 
logy  of  Northern  California. 

93.  Prof.  Dawson  read  a  short  paper  describing  a  piece  of  fossil 
wood  found  in  Gasp6,  in  which  the  original  structure  was  still 
Tiaible,  and  nrged  the  importance  of  preserving  every  such  speci- 
men found,  as  a  means  of  finally  arriving  to  a  knowlege  of  the 
mbsreseence  of  ancient  geological  eras.  This  specimen  was  stated 
ns  beaag  aHied  to  cone-bearing  trees,  and  was  especially  interesting 
from  having  been  found  in  a  rock  of  the  Devonian  period,  and  being 
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4iie  6nA  specuaen  of  wood  with  strootmro  fiMmd  in  rocks  of  dttt 
ago  in  Amerka. 

24.  tiir.  AftTBum  Scbott  road  a  pi^Mr  of  Goological  Obaacrm- 
tiona  on  tho  Plulo-vcdcanic  riopo  of  tbo  Momrtains  of  S<mora,  soar 
ihe  boundary. 

25.  Prof.  JosxPH  LsooiVTS  read  a  rery  intoreating  papor  npom  Ihe 
"  Agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Formation  of  the  peninsula 
and  Keys  of  Florida."  The  keys  and  most  of  the  peninsula  are 
of  recent  origin,  and,  so  far  as  examined,  are  the  work  of  corals, 
sttU  living  in  the  rieinity  and  still  at  work.  The  object  of  the 
present  paper  was  to'  show  that  coral  agency  done  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  phenomena,  but  that  another  and  more 
powerful  agent  has  been  at  work  preparing  the  foimdation  for  the 
bailders,  and  that  this  agent  was  the  Gulf  Stream.  Did  not  the 
island  of  Cuba  interpose,  this  extension  of  Florida  might  go  ^n 
indefinitely ;  but  as  the  passage  narrows,  the  force  of  the  current 
necessarily  increases,  and  there  is  therefore  no  hope  that  in  this 
manner  Cuba  will  be  annexed.  The  laws  regulating  the  deposition 
of  sediment  also  afford  an  explanation  of  the  long  parallel  ridges 
on  the  sea  bottom  of  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  bod  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.    A  humorous  discussion  ennied. 

26.  Mr.  Blake  followed  with  observations  np(m  the  geok>gy  of  tho 
region  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  giving  a  BcnAiog 
criticism  of  two  maps  purporting  to  show  the  geology  of  that 
region.     A  lively  discussion  resulted. 

27*  On  the  Carboniferous  Formation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
By  Prof.  J.  Hall. 

28.  On  the  Coal-fields  of  Illinois.     By  N.  P.  Stevens. 

29.  On  the  Algonquin  Indian  Dialect.  By  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  ; 
followed  by  a  discussion. 

30.  Mr.  A.  C.  Hamlin  then  read  some  considerations  on  tiie  evi- 
donees  of  the  early  voyages  of  the  Scandinavians  to  this  country, 
and  upon  the  cosmical  myths  supposed  to  relate  to  America.  Mr. 
Hamlin  drew  the  old  tower  at  Newport,  an  inscription  found  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Keltic  language,  and  some  figures  from  Dighton  Rock. 
He  considered  it  would  be  highly  probable  that  the  Scandinavians 
should  have  come  to  this  country,  even  were  there  no  proofs  of  it 
existing. 

31.  A  curious  paper,  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Hiltaro,  on  Pfaylotaxia,  or 
the  arrangement  of  leaves. 

32.  On  the  Production  of  Rotary  Currents  in  air  and  other  gaao«i 
with  a  special  illustration  of  a  rotary  current  rendered  lominoiis  hf 
jOamo  and  incandesceut  charcoal.    By  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid. 
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83.  On  the  AttHade  and  Physical  fitraotore  of  &•  Appalftddcii 
System  in  the  Region  of  the  Black  Momitains  in  Nwth  Carolina, 
compared  with  those  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 
By  A.  GmroT.    Sereral  other  papers  were  read. 

OBNERAL    SESSIONS. 

The  Association  occasionally  met  in  general  sessions  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  for  discussion,  at  which  the  next 
annual  meeting  was  appointed  at  Montreal,  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  August,  1857.     The  following 

OFVICBRS   WERE   CHOSEN. 

President^'BTot  J.  W.  BAiLrr,  rf  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Piee-PruidenL^-lfnt  Aleiis  Caswell,  of  ProTidenoe,  R.  L 

Secretary.— 'Vrot  John  Leconte,  <rf  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Permanent  Secretary, ^Vrot  Joseph  Lovering  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chairman  of  Local  Committee, — Sir  Wm.  Logan,  of  Montreal,  C.  B. 

The  Local  Committee  next  year  conmst  of  the  fbUowing  gentlemen:  Chair- 
man—Sir Wm.  Logan;  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  the  President  of 
tke  Board  of  Trade,  the  President  of  the  Natural  History  Sodety,  Chief 
Jnstioe  Loois  Lafontaine,  Judge  Day,  L.  Holton,  M.  P.»  and  8.  Derion,  M.  P. 

But  the  most  exciting  of  the  public  doings  of  the  Associatioii 
were  the  following,  in  which  the  members,  near  the  close  of  their 
sessions,  united  with  vast  assemblages  of  citizens  and  visitors  in 
dedicating  the  buildings  of  two  of  the  public  institutions  of  Albany. 

DEDICATION    OF   OEOLOOICAL    HALL. 

The  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  27th,  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
this  occasion.  A  magnificent  tent  had  been  erected  in  the  Academy 
Park,  whither  repaired  the  savans  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens. 
The  services  were  commenced  with  prayer  by  Rev*  Dr.  Bethune, 
of  Brookljm. 

Prof.  Agassiz  was  introduced,  and  delivered  such  an  address  as 
few  but  himself  could  deliver,  on  Nature,  as  an  intelligent  whole  ; 
demonstrating  that  in  the  growth  of  the  limbs  of  animab,  the  de* 
Telopment  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  the  movements  of  the  planet- 
ary bodies,  a  uniform  law  prevails :  the  same  hand  adjusts  the 
blades  of  grass,  which  sets  in  motion  the  orbs  of  the  universe  ! 

Prof.  Dewey  of  Rochester  University,  Prof.  Hitchcock  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Sir  William  Logan  of  Canada,  Prof.  Henry  of  Washington, 
Prof.  Anderson  of  Rochester,  Prof.  Davies  of  FishkiU,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Cox,  severally  addressed  the  assembly. 

DEDICATION   OP   THE    DUDLEY   OBSERYATORY. 

This  ceremmial,  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  28th,  wis 
attended  by  a  still  larger  concourse.    The  order  of  proceedings 
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admisaUy  mrMigdd*  Pnftr  was  oftmd  by  R«r.  Dr.  Bpngom. 
AddffMaes  were  ddivered  by  Frab.  Gkndd,  Bwto,  aad  hie  iriead 
Judge  Harria,  from  whom  we  learoed  that  Mrs.  Dudley  had  not 
only  eiq>ended  $12,000  ior  building  the  Obaeryatory,  and  $14^00 
for  inatruments,  but  had  now  given  $50,000  for  a  permanent  endow- 
ment ! 

The  announcement  was  received  with  enthnsiaetic  and  long  con- 
tinued applause.  The  grave  and  scientific  gentlemen  upon  the  plat- 
form rose  to  their  feet,  and  three  cheers,  and  then  three  more,  and 
still  three  more,  were  given  with  an  energy  which  would  have 
been  counted  as  evidence  of  great  excitement,  even  in  a  political 
meeting.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  was  then  introduced,  and  delivered 
the  oration.  He  spoke  for  two  hours,  without  once  referring  to  his 
notes  or  hesitating  for  a  word.  It  was  a  magnificent  effort,  and 
held  the  immense  audience  spell-bound. 

When  he  closed,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction. 

Some  gentlemen  upon  the  platform  proposed  three  cheers  kr 
Edward  Everett,  and  three  times  three  were  given ;  grave  savans 
aad  sober  Doctors  of  Divinity  swinging  their  hats  and  joining  in  the 
huzzas  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth. 


m    EDITORIAL  MI8CELIANY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


ApoiiOOBTic.— Onr  Mend  Dr.  Ck>x  onoe  remarked  that,  **  for  a  poor  qpeeeh, 
an  apology  is  the  pooreet  part  of  it.'*  But,  poor  as  they  are,  in  eonpanson  wUh 
the  prompt  and  energetio  fUfillment  of  promises,  there  are  eases  of  neoessty  !n 
which  apologies  are  honorable.  They  are  due  to  the  disappointed,  and,  when 
tuilj  sustained,  are  accepted  by  generoos  minds  as  discharging  from  past  obli* 
gation.  We  very  much  regret  the  necessity  of  a^ing  fttmi  our  subeoribers  such 
a  discharge  in  respect  to  the  present  nnmb^  of  our  JouRHAi*.  It  was  doe  on  the 
16th  of  Angnst,  the  laonth  of  its  date ;  but  oirenmsUmoes  b^ond  our  eontrol» 
aiad  espeoiaUy  oonneoted  with  the  arrangement  announced  in  the  next  para- 
gr^h,  haye  delayed  its  publication.  With  augmented  strength,  we  will  hasten 
our  next  number,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  restore  our  monthly  issue  to  the 
due  order  of  time. 

A  New  EnrromiAi.  AnnANoxiCEWT.^-We  are  happy  to  announce  that  Aucx- 
AiTDER  Wilder,  M.D.,  late  editor  of  the  JVho  York  Teacher,  at  Albany,  has 
become  interested  in  the  proprietorship  of  this  JoiraNAL  a  wo  Kbtxew,  andwiD 
hereafter  take  his  plaoe,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Randall,  as  Associate  Editor.  The 
design  of  this  arrangement  will  be  obvious  to  those  acquainted  with  the  laborf 
required  for  the  establiahmeBt  of  a  new  Journal,  on  a  new  Md.  fiuoh  are  the 
fnralUBg  tides  <f«xoltcmaiit»  and  the  abioiptiDa  of  the  p«bUo  mind  in  otta 
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tad  ivorthy  of  pfttrooage,  irffl  net  m»ke  its  way  akne,  witiumt  pencmal  effort.  | 

We  liaTe  been  eoBstmnXij  enoouraged  by  the  commendaticn  of  our  friends,  and 
oar  ancoeas  baa  aurpaaaed  our  reaaonable  ezpeetatiana,  but  the  needed  effort, 
aio^le-handed  as  we  haye  been  heretofore,  we  haTe  not  been  able  to  exert.  The 
aoeearioo  of  Dr.  WiVdar  will  not  only  add  strength  and  pra«ytioal  ezperienee  to 
the  Editorial  department,  bat  will  aopply  the  defldency  which  we  haTe  fUtt  in  ; 

our  meaaa  of  maldng  the  woA  snffioiantly  known  to  a  numerous  elaaa  of  enter-  I 

prising  teachers  and  otiter  Menda  of  ednoation,  who  are  capable  of  appredating 
its  Tatne,  and  who  wonld  gladly  airail  themselrea  of  ita  ridi  and  permanentlji 
naaftil  materiala.  To  the  work  of  thna  making  known  the  character  awl  oljeots 
of  llfo  JovKKAZ.  Aim  Bktisw,  and  <^oommettding  Uieni;  both  by  oorreepondenoe 
aad  fttsonal  tiaitatioiii  o«r  new  Aasoolate  will,  fbr  the  preaent,  derote  his  spa-  i 

dal  *«iideaTorB ;  and  it  is  wiOi  much  pleasore  that  we  introdnoe  him  to  onr  ! 

raaders  and  the  frienda  of  tiie  great  edacatkmal  intereata  of  oar  coontry,  by  | 

pgaaenting  the  following  resolotions,  adopted  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the^  ! 

Nanpr  York  State  Teaoher^  Asaodaiion,  at  Troy,  on  thevetirement  of  Bfr.  WBder*  { 

ftwnthaS^torialdUurgeeftheAWo  ¥ork  Teacher: 

••Betohed,  Thai  we  dejflkm  the  neeeeaity  by  which  we  are  driven  to  this  « 

aftaaore,  and  regret  that  m  the  arrangement,  proriaioa  eoold  not  be  made  hj 
whidi  the  Taloable  aenioee  of  the  present  Bcaident  Editor  ooold  be  retained. 

**  BeMoivedf  That  in  AxAXAimaR  Wiij>er,  Esq.,  oar  peaent  Beaident  EditOT. 
we  recognize  the  faithlU  public  serrant,  the  sealoas.  Intelligent,  deroted,  and 
scholarly  editor. 

*^Be9oi9ed,  That  in  his  eomieotien  with  tiie  Board  of  Bfiten.oor  rdati<ms 
haTe  been  uniformly  honorable  and  eottrteous ;  and  that  his  efforts  to  raise 
the  JVew  York  Teacher  to  the  first  place  among  its  ootamporaries,  haTe  been 
eminently  BoocessfoL 

"  Resolved,  That  in  serering  relations  thus  pleasant,  we.  assure  BIr.  Wilder 
of  our  oonildenoe  and  sympathy;  and  trust  tnat  in  any  new  field  to  which 
ha  nay  be  called,  he  may  find  pleasant  employment  and  soch  renraneration  aa 
hla  talents  and  iadnalvy  riehly  deaa^ra." 

Articlsb  Deterbed.— It  was  our  purpose  to  c^to  Reports  in  this  number  of 
the  late  annual  meetings  of  the  "  New  York  State  Teachen^  Association,"  in 
Ttoji  of  the  <*  American  Association  for  the  Adranoement  of  Education,"  at 
Detrmt ;  and  of  the  **  American  Institute  of  InstraotLon,"  at  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
bat  our  iqiace  will  not  allow  us  to  do  justice  to  those  imp(^tant  occasions,  and 
m  defer  our  notioes  to  the  September  number. 

COLLEGE   OOMMENOEMEHTS. 

Oahv  College,  Howolitlv,  Hawauak  Islaiom. — Of  the  numeroos  notloea 
T^ch  we  c^e  this  month  of  Ck>llege  Commencements,  none  will  be  more  inter- 
eating  to  our  readers  than  that  of  the  new  OoU^^  at  Honolula,  one  of  the 
SflUidwich  Islands,  of  whidi  our  ftiend  and  countryman,  B.  0.  Beckwith,  A.  M., 
is  the  Preddent  This  College  is,  of  course,  in  its  infiuioy,  and  is  just  rising  into 
lift;  but  with  a  liTdy  remembrance  of  the  sailing  of  the  first  mis^onaries  to 
tboae  Islands  only  thir^-aeran  years  ago,  and  of  the  desp  degradation  of  thdr 
inhabitants  at  that  time,  we  regard  with  wmider  and  admiration  the  progress  in 
CThristian  dTUisation  which  has  so  soon  produced  there  eren  the  beginningw  of 
a  CoQ^!  We  present,  therefore,  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction,  the  fol- 
l<ming  notice  of  this  ridng  Institution,  whidi  we  derlTe  firom  <'  The  Polynesian^** 
ft  weekly  paper  published  at  Honolulu. 

No  account  is  yet  giTen  of  the  formaUon  of  regular  CoBege  classes.  The  pu- 
^  are  probably  not  soffidnitly  adTsaoed.    Bat  the  organisati<m  of  the  Pre- 
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ptmJUttj  DepMTtBMWt  looks  to  (luo  rtsolt  at  bo  cB*U«t  itajr,  «■&  li  of  Ug^ 
promise.  The  number  of  papUs  is  50,  which  arediTided  into  » dunool  Dcptfi- 
ment  of  27,  with  four  degrees  or  classes,  and  an  English  Pepartmeoi  «f  20, 
with  three  olaasea.  The  following  is  the  order  of  ^'■*>»*«fft  at  iha  Ananal  Ex- 
amination : 

"  Mat  12.— 1. Sacred  History;  2.  Analysis;  S.Qaography.  dd<aa«;  i.  VomI 
Music;  5.  Greek,  1st  class  ;  G.  En^^ish  Literatore;  7.  Analysis  of  g'^g'i'h 
Classics;  8.  Latin,  2d  Glass;  9.  Geography,  Ist  Class;  10.  CampoettioQ. 

<*  Mat  18.->1.  Sacred  History ;  2.  Orthospy  and  Orthogn^y ;  8.  Greek,  2d 
o^ass;  4.  Arithmetic,  2d  class;  5.  Latin  Prose  Composition;  6.  AiitluBetio» 
1st.  class;  7.  Botany;  8,  Algebra;  9.  Latin,  lat  olaas;  10.  Compositions. 

"  Bheto&ical  ExEBcisxs,  TucflPAT  Evsvure.— 1.  LatiaOratioft— 0e  YtU- 
rum  Exemplis,  S.  C.  Armstrong;  2.  OratMn—Aotion,  J.  P.  Grasn;  8.  QralM 
— ^Agitation,  A.  F.  Judd;  4.  Singing— <  Lift  up  your  stately  heads,  ye  6oan/ 
Solo  and  chorus;  6.  Oration— The  Lots  of  liber^,  Ch.  H.  Wileox;  6^  Oratusi 
—The  Hope  of  our  Nation,  P.  W.  Gulick;  7.  Oration— Education,  N.  Emerson; 
8.  Singing— <  The  Widow  of  Nain,'  Soio  ;  9.  Oration— Ttlent  m.  Seholaisb^  T. 
G.  Thurston;  10.  Oration— Wine,  Wm.  H.  Gulick;  11.  Singinc^*-* Plunged  im 
a  Gulf  of  Dark  ]>espair,*  Anthem;  12.  Oration— Silent  Xnaueaoe,  H.  E.  ffilok- 
oook ;  13.  Oration— Act  To-Day,  F.  8.  Lyman;  14.  Singing— <  0,  how  Lofelj  k 
Zi<m,'  Quartette  and  chorus ;  15.  Oration,  The  Model  Orator,  8.  T.  Alexander ; 
16.  Oration— The  Freedom  of  the  Press,  H.  H.  Parker ;  17.  Singing—*  My  Moun- 
tain Home,*  Quartette,** 

We  add  the  following  extract  from  the  very  aUe  and  snhriarly  report  of  tke 
Committee  of  Examination : 

*<  Having  bera  requested  by  the  Trustees  of  Oahn  OoHege  to  be  present  as  a 
Committee  to  obserre  the  Annual  Examination  of  the  Preparatory  Department, 
it  affords  us  pleasure  to  express  an  unusual  gratification  with  the  exerdses  of 
the  occasion,  which  were  numerous,  Yaried,  and  occupied  two  whole  days  and 
an  eyening.  By  unusual  gratification  we  mten,  that  the  aoeomplidiad  proftss- 
ors  appeared  to  us  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  great  ends  of  the  edncatiosial 
work,  to  employ  the  most  modem  and  improved  modes  and  appliances,  and  to 
haye  been  remarkably  successful  in  implanting  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the 
combination  of  submission  with  affection,  of  a  teachable  spirit  witii  that  of 
prompt  and  independent  reflection,  of  attention  to  facts,  practice,  forms,  and  par- 
ticulars, with  the  habit  of  analyzing  their  principles,  and  relations  and  causes. 
We  feel  justified  therefore  in  aj^lying  to  the  apparent  results  exhibited  in  these 
exercises  the  language  of  distingniahing  coomendation. 

"  With  this  we  would  cheerfully  dose  our  report.  The  yarious  recitations  were 
so  generally  satisfactory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  enlarge  without  only  substituting 
equivalent  expressions  of  our  aj^royal  of  the  same  principles  of  tuition  as  ap- 
plied to  the  yarious  departments  of  learning.  Nor  can  we  mention  any  pufols 
as  worthy  of  special  notice ;  and  we  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  remark,  that  we  did  not 
obserye  a  single  one  who  seemed  deliberately  lazy  and  unmoyed  by  the  common 
spirit  of  improyement,  though  of  course  there  were  evident  differences  of  natural 
endowment  and  degrees  of  adyancement. 

**  The  Examining  Conmiittee  find  few  topics  upon  which  they  feel  capable  to 
make  further  suggestion.  Among  the  English  branches  the  only  prominent 
defect  was  the  omission  of  andent  and  modem  histories.  Spedal  study  of  the 
historical  connections  of  various  subjects  was  observed,  but  as  yet  no  systematio 
attention  to  this  most  inqportant  department,  which  combines  and  enfi^roes  the 
great  lessons  of  Providence,  of  philosophy,  and  of  human  experience ;  one  wludi 
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ioalk0«»MfirlMhMlMnbj<h«tttooiiiiMliiieg!6eted.  It  k  named 
htmemtm  the  eoone,  and  it  is  probably  tbe  pfuipoee  of  the  FaeoHj  to  make 
tide  etndy  pnanrifiit  is  ilie  nupe  edtiBeed  yeftn. 

<*  The  groat  ftttcntionpeid,  itt  the  reoitfttitttt  from  Latin  aadOreek  and  Engliah 
Literature,  totheaaalyBeof  theradioal  forttfl  and  ideas  of  uNM^miistbe  of  great 
Taihie  in  iaqiartiBg  a  thovoa^  Imowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  language, 
and  in  qaaliiying  the  sUMlentH  tat  engaging  in  the  acquisition  of  anj  difBonlt 
tengne.  •♦♦•••♦•• 

*«  The  original  Bhetoffical  Ezerases  of  the  last  erenfaig  <^  the  examination  were 
o^rtMnly  oharaoteriaed  hj  an  amonnt  of  good  sense,  practieal  purpose,  and  is- 
tdligent  and  deoided  moral  eharaoter,  which  are  nnnsual  at  snch  exhibitions. 

**  It  aflbtded  ns  nnaUojed  saHsiistion  to  notice  the  hig^  moral  inflnences 
brooght  to  bear  npon  the  stndents  of  this  Institution,  to  learn  the  strong  reli- 
gious feeling  which  has  perraded  it  during  the  term  just  dosed,  and  to  remark 
the  soberness,  propriety,  and  harmony  whioh  animate  the  general  intercourse. 

**  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the  Ckmmuttee  feel  justified 
in  expressing  uncommon  gratification  with  this  Examination.  Either  not  resid- 
ing in  these  Islands,  or  personally  didntereeted  as  we  are,  it  will  be  pemusBible 
to  add,  that  we  do  not  think  any  similar  institution  in  the  United  States  could 
produce  a  more  thorough  and  effeotiye  scholarship;  while  few,  in  the  moat 
fSsTored  parts  of  that  country,  could  bear  a  comparison.  The  cheapness  of 
tuition  and  lining,  the  salubrity  of  this  climate,  the  ease  of  access  compared 
with  a  Toyage  to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  its  high  educational  and  religious 
tone,  make  Oahu  College  one  of  the  most  desirable  places  in  the  Pacific  to  which 
American,  English,  and  other  parents,  not  only  in  these  Islands,  but  in  Califomia, 
Oregon,  the  Central  and  South  American  coasts,  China,  and  the  Tarious  insular 
groups  of  the  Ocean,  ean  send  thdr  sons  and  their  daughters  to  be  educated. 
And  it  is  our  most  earnest  prayer  that  God  would  bless  its  excellent  and  able 
proftssors  and  managers,  and  its  interesting  young  men  and  young  women — that 
it  may  be  made  a  luminary  whose  warmth  and  light  shall  be  felt  in  all  this 
hemisphere,  in  all  its  islands,  in  all  its  coasts,  in  the  republics  of  the  sun- set  on 
the  one  shore,  and  still  more  in  the  empires  of  the  sun-rising  on  the  other  diore, 
of  this  great  Ocean,  and  in  the  erents  whose  fast  shadows  are  bej^nning  to  loom 
19  and  to  be  cast  oyer  its  waters. 

**  Signed  by  the  Bramining  Committee,  «  W.  SPEER, 

"WM.  HILDEBRAND, 

«  HonoujisV,  May^  1866.  "  E.  W.  WOOD." 

New  Touk  Stats  Noucajl  School,  Ax.nAirT.^This  Institution  dosed  its 
twenty-fourth  term  on  July  10th.  The  exercises  consisted  of  essays  by  Messrs. 
L.  Chiding,  D.  H.  Keihle,  and  Misses  S.  E.  Cook  and  F.  P.  Fearey ;  poems  by 
Misses  L.  J.  Knapp  and  L.  Powell,  members  of  the  graduating  class ;  and  an 
address  by  Hon.  0.  W.  Clinton,  of  Buffalo.  The  reading  of  the  essays  and 
poems  was  Interspersed  with  music  of  a  high  order,  by  the  members  of  the 
sohooL  The  productions  of  the  pupils  were  good,  and  the  address  able  and 
intsfesting.  JBreiything  passed  off  profitably  and  pleasantly.  The  Faeulty 
numbers  elcTen  persons,  distributed  as  follows : 

D.  H.  Cochran,  A.M.,  Principal,  and  Profisssor  of  Inteneotnal  and  Moral 
Sdences ;  Charles  Daries,  LL.D.,  ProfiMsor  of  Mathematics ;  B.  F.  B.  Orton, 
A.M.,  ProfMMr  of  Natural  Science;  Ber.  Frederick  a  Jewell,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Iisnguage  and  Literatnre;  Amos  M.  Kdlogg,  Superintendent 
of  Experimental  Sehool;  Bodney  Q.  Kimball^  Astfstant  ProflMser  of  Matt** 
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i««*lQt;  TiiU7  a  Ettle, TtMher  of  VoqaI  Mwia  udtaMMMUp;  AXbuiVL 
HuBted,  Tewoher  of  Aritlunetio  Mid  Algebra ;  homim  OMren,  T«iok«r  «f 
History  and  Drawing ;  Henrieila  B.  Hewes,  Totehtr  of  Kaadiwg  and  Qeog* 
raphj;  Smily  B.  lUce,  Teacher  of  AriUimetio  and  ^MlUng. 

From  the  qwcifioation  it  Will  be  eeen  that  the  inetmetioii  la  reduced  to  a  dia- 
tinot  ^Molality,  the  difierent  branohee  being  gronped  aeoordiag  to  their  aiBid- 
ties,  and  each  group  being  assigned  to  a  disttsot  departmeat,  iHiich  Is  vndtr 
the  snperrision  of  the  proper  professor.  There  are  thus  fiTO  departments  in 
the  school,  embraoing  the  fi^ir  profteasorshipt,  and  the  si^Mrinteodenej  of  tiia 
Experimental  School.  The  gentlemen  at  the  head  <^  these  departments  ara 
persons  of  liberal  edooatien  and  ample  ezperienee  in  the  art  of  taaahing.  It 
nuj  be  added,  that  this  system  <^  departments  aad  edncated  proftunrs  is 
the  work  of  the  late  able  principal.  Dr.  Wodlworth. 

HOBART  FmCE  COULJBOB,  GXNBVA,  N.  T.,  CoMMElTCCMXNT,  JuLT  16tH.— 

^Hie  exercises  for  the  two  prizes— the  Greek  and  the  White  prises— excited  oonai- 
derable  Interest.  Prof.  G.  S.  Henry,  D.D. ,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  Hermean 
Society  on  the  theme,  "  The  Perfection  of  the  Social  State.**  The  Philopentheaa 
Society  was  also  addressed  by  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Campbell,  of  Otsego.  The  Bach- 
elor's degree  was  conferred  on  fourteen  graduates;  the  Master's  degree  on 
eig^t;  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  on  eight,  all  clergymen;  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Ditinity  on  Bct.  Edward  Ingersoll,  of  Buffido ;  Bct.  William 
Stanton,  of  Pittsdam;  Est.  T.  B.  Fuller,  of  Thorold,  C.  W.  The  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Bey.  Horatio  Potter,  D.D.,  Provisional 
Ksfaopof  New  York,  and  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Saratoga. 

DicKiMsoif  COU.XGX,  CAJILI8I.B,  Pa.— The  ConnneBMaient  was  held  JuJ^f  Idth. 
The  Union  Bocie^  was  addre«ed  by  Bct.  T.  H.  Stouten.  The  Baehelar's  de- 
gree was  conferred  on  sixteen  graiduates;  that  of  A. H  on  frarteen  alom&i. 
The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  two.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Physical  Sciences  (D.  P.  S.)  was  oonferred  on  Pn^  Spenoer  F.  Baird,  of  tlie 
Smithsonian  Institute;  of  D.D.  on  Bey.  William  Arthur,  of  England;  Bar. 
Jonathan  T.  Crane,  of  Pennington  Seminary,  N.  J. ;  aad  Ber.  Wm.  B.  Ed- 
wards, of  the  Baltimore  Conference. 

Thx  East  Wiwdbor  Thbolooicai.  Scicnf aut.— The  Twenty-Hrst  anniter- 
sary  of  the  Theological  Institute  of  Conneotleut  was  held  at  East  Windsor, 
July  17th  The  number  of  graduates  was  small,  but  the  examinatioiM  are 
reported  as  highly  satlsfhctory.  Besides  the  usual  perfonnanoes  of  the  gradon- 
ting  class,  interesting  an^  instructiTe  discourses  were  deliTered  by  Ber.  H.  B. 
Blake,  of  Belchertown,  Mass.,  aad  Bev.  Prof.  Noyes,  of  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H. 

BACtirx  CoLLBox,  WiscoNBiir.— The  Iburth  Commencement  of  this  Instia&te 
took  place  July  24ih.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
upon  tbe  Hon.  Philo  White,  U.  S.  Mimster  to  Ecuador,  South  America,  and 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinity  upon  the  Ber.  Eobert  H.  Clark« 
son,  Bector  of  St.  James  Church,  Chicago. 

DarBunxD  Nonoas.— We  haye  more  than  thli^  addMoBal  notleee  of  OdMegt 
Commencements,  and  other  anniyersarleB,  already  In  type,  wUdi  we  lay  'oter 
te  0^  next  number.  Our  readers  will  hare  less  occasion  to  ngret  this  feaU 
ponweent  since  our  object  In  these  aotiktes  Is  not  to  oony<^y  the  earliest  Inftfrm^ 
tlon,  in  whkh  ire  can  not  eompete  witk  the  dally  and  weekfy  papers,  Wk  to 
laslBe  pemaaent  resords  of  Ihols,  for  IViture  use  aad  reftrenoe.  And  osr 
r  naabor  k  alnedU  Ift  haad,  aad  win  iVpsar  in  a  Unr  days. 
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No.  IX.—SEPTEMBER,  185e. 


I.    BEADING  AS  AN   ART. 


I  PROPOSE,  in  ibis  psper,  to  treat  of  fetding,  not  «s  a  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  from  books,  bnt  simply  as  an  art — qs  a  means 
of  conveying  precomposed  thoughts  and  sentiments  to  the  minds  of 
others,  in  the  best  manner,  by  appropriate  vocal  utterance. 

The  word  elocation  covers  a  general  ground  which  embraces  two 
things — reading  and  speaking.  Of  these  two  arts,  so  nearly  related, 
reading  is  the  more  difficult.  One  may  speak  with  naturalness,  and 
beauty,  and  force,  and  3ret  be  unable  to  read,  from  a  printed  page  or 
manuscript,  only  in  a  constrained,  monotonous,  and  altogether  arti- 
ficial manner.  But  he  that  can  read  well,  since  he  is  master  of  a 
good  elocution,  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  call  op 
the  thought  by  following  the  lines  with  the  eye,  can  certainly  speak 
better  when  free  from  such  embarrassment  Hence  good  reading 
secures  good  speaking,  while  the  converse  is  not  true.  One  may 
speak  well  without  being  able  to  read  even  respectably. 

It  is  obvious  that  reading,  like  singing,  may  be  performed  in  an 
attractive  manner  without  study.  This  can  be  done,  however,  only 
by  persons  of  extraordinary  gifts.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  rules 
of  art,  and  long  and  assiduous  practice,  and  careful  study,  are  in- 
dispensable to  any  one's  reading  with  a  cultivated  and  natural  ut- 
terance. 

A  distinction  may  be  properly  taken  here,  between  giving  the 
highest  example  of  good  reading,  and  setting  forth  the  prihciplea 
aaad  processes  by  which  the  art  is  to  be  acquired.    Of  the  former  I 
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dtre  not  pretend  to  be  capable,  while  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  offer 
suggestions  of  great  consequence  to  those  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  long  aiid  careful  training  under  a  competent 
teacher.  If  Pythagoras  was  too  modest  to  denominate  himself 
2lfo(,  m^pt  ai^4  would  qvfy  afspnie  the  aame  of  ^ftiXo^o^o^  a  lover 
of  wisdom,  it  may  become  me  in  this  connection  to  say  that  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  a  good  reader,  but  only  a  lover  of  good  reading. 

It  is  singular  that  good  reading  should  be  so  extensively  regarded 
as  an  attractive  aecomplishnieoi,  and  yet,  that  so  few  persons  should 
devote  to  the  art  any  considerable  degree  of  study.  Mrs.  Kemble 
drew  crowds  by  her  cultivated  reading,  when  she  was  obliged — ^if 
she  would  please  the  pi^lic  in  the  themes  chosen — to  descend  to  a 
great  deal  that  was  mere  mimicry ;  while  men,  delivering  their  own 
sentiments  in  precomposed  words,  read  in  so  unskillful  and  un- 
natural a  manner,  that  their  auditors  grow  drowsy  under  the  sopor- 
ific influence,  or  become  utterly  disgusted  with  their  mouthing  and 
their  bad  emphasis. 

Why  is  it  thai  so  lew  persons  pay  any  considerable  attention  to 
reading  as  an  art  ?  Those  who  possess  abundant  means  fdr  the 
education  of  their  children,  expend  large  sums  and  devote  a  great 
length  of  time  to  accomplishments  of  less  value.  A  gentleman 
cheerfully  lavishes  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  doUars  on  the 
education  of  his  daughter  in  music  alone,  and  causes  her  to  devote 
two  or  three  lessons  a  weeks  under  the  best  masters,  for  from  three 
to  seven  years,  that  she  may  ac^ire  an  elegant  accomplishmeoC, 
and  that|  too,  when  it  will  not  advance  her  very  much  in  any  useful 
employment ;  while  the  same  man  will  not  expend  three  hundred 
dollars,  with  three  years'  study  of  two  lessons  a  week,  for  accoin- 
jphshing  his  son  in  the  art  of  reading,  although  every  one  knows 
that  a  cultivated  utterapce  will  go  farther  to  advance  him  in  hie 
profession  at  the  bar  or  in  the  pulpit,  than  anything  else,  save  a  good 
character  and  a  respectable  amount  of  professional  and  general 
knowledge.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There  is  a  want  of  faith  in 
the  good  influence  of  cultivation,  as  applied  to  the  art  of  reading. 
It  is  natural  that  these  impressions  should  exist  As  a  general 
ihiog,  those  who  have  studied  reading  are  worse  than  others.  They 
are  mqpe  likely  to  exhibit  an  affected  precision,  a  measured  aad 
inflated  style,  and  an  intolerable  piouthing.  It  is,  unquestionably, 
a  general  fact  that  children,  afler  they  have  once  acquired  an  abil- 
ity to  read  with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency,  read  better  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  eleven  than  afWr  their  education  is  completed.  In 
early  childhood  they  are  simple,  and,  if  they  comprehend  what  thej 
are  reading,  ace  apt  to  utter  the  words  and  sentences  in  a  natural 
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mnd  agreeable  manner.  FurCher  lAsinictkni,  in  w»h  quftlity  mui 
quantity  as  they  commonly  obtain  at  the  schools,  aervefl  omly  k> 
render  them  artificial — mere  imitators  of  bad  models. 

This  representation  will  not  be  regarded  as  unkind  toward 
teachers,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  greater  proportion  of  ihtm 
do  not  profess  to  hare  studied  reading  as  an  an.  If  anyone  nhmki 
attempt  to  teach  singing,  drawing,  or  dancing,  wi^  anoh  al«nd«r 
preparations  for  their  profession,  not  the  least  degree  of  anecesa 
would  be  expected. 

Before  attempting  to  present  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  the 
processes  of  successful  culture,  we  must  determine  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  good  reading. 

If  reading  be  compared  with  singing,  whieb  ia  more  like  a  aimer 
art  than  any  other,  a  characteristic  difference  may  be  marked. 
Singing  may  delight  an  audience  when  it  is  not  raaide  the  vehteiB 
of  any  distinct  thoughts.  While  it  may  send  forth  winged  words 
with  great  executive  force,  the  mnsio  alone  can  achieve  a  large 
share  of  the  proper  end  of  such  a  performance,  without  a  single 
accent  of  vocal  utterance.  Reading,  on  the  contrary,  achieves 
nothing,  except  as  it  carries  thoughts  into  the  mind  of  the  hearer, 
and  impresses  corresponding  sentiments  on  the  heart. 

That  reading,  therefore^  is  the  best  which  attracts  least  attention 
to  itself,  and  most  to  the  ideas  and  sentiments  tokieh  it  it  intended  to 
convey  to  the  hearer. 

This  view  may  be  elucidated  and  impressed  by  a  eemparison  of 
reading  as  a  medium  of  communicating  mental  phenomena,  with 
glass  as  a  medium  of  presenting  visible  objects.  Before  you  ia  a 
wisDOW'pane.  You  are  asked  to  look  through  it  at  yonder  build- 
ing.  Your  judgment  is  solicited  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
glass.  If  you  tell  me  that  you  think  it  beautiful,  and  speak  admir- 
ingly of  the  wavy  ridges  upon  its  surface,  and  the  varied  tints  that 
adorn  it,  I  shall  immediately  inform  you  that  you  have  not  compre- 
hended the  true  purport  of  my  inquiry.  I  wish  to  know  your  jodg- 
ment  of  the  value  of  the  glass,  in  respect  to  the  end  for  which  it  is 
employed  as  a  medium  of  vision  as  applied  to  the  house  in  question. 
As  soon  as  the  matter  is  thus  stated,  you  give  a  different  answer. 
Tou  say  that  it  is  a  worthless  pane  of  glass,  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
changed for  another  as  near  to  perfect  plainness  and  transparency 
as  possible.  The  unevenness  distorts  the  objects  upon  your  gaze, 
and  the  tints  invest  them  with  an  unreal  coloring.  You  like  better 
the  adjacent  pane  in  the  same  window.  That  is  beautiful,  you  say. 
It  presents  objects  in  the  perfection  of  nature.  I  ask  you  (o  place 
your  hand  upon  it    You  attempt  it    Your  hand  paaaea  through ! 
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Tbeie  to  no  ftosa  there  !  I  atk  joii.  Is  it  better  than  the  o&ftrt 
You  reply^  Yes.  The  most  perfect  medium  of  rision  is  that  which 
attracts  no  attention,  bat  leases  the  mind  to  rest  on  the  object,  Jusl 
so,  that  reading  is  the  best  which  presents  thought  without  direrttng 
may  part  of  the  mind's  attention  to  the  elocution  through  which  it  is 
communioated.  It  follows  from  this  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the 
artt  that  a  certain  style  of  reading  may  elicit  great  admiration,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  rery  artificial,  and  quite  unadapted  to  the  ends 
of  a  just  and  true  elocution. 

Another  kind  may  be  commonly  regarded  as  quite  defectiye,  be- 
cause the  ait  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  leave  the  hearer  medi- 
tating only  on  the  matter  presented,  or  if  turned  from  it  to  the  man- 
ner of  tiie  reading,  nothing  else  can  be  observed  except  some  natural 
defect  which  had  not  been  entirely  overcome.  To  illustrate  this 
point  I  will  briefly  describe  the  reading  of  two  distinguished  living 
speakers  who  exemplify  these  two  styles  of  elocution  respectively.  ' 

They  read  the  following  pasaage  from  Pope : 

^  Honor  and  shame  from  no  oonditlon  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  thert  all  the  hesor  liea 
Fortvme,  in  men,  kss  some  small  diifereaoe  made. 
One  flaunts  in  raga— one  flutters  in  brocade ; 
The  oobler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gowned. 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crowned. 
What  dii^  more,  jon  cry,  than  crown  and  oowl  ? 
m  tell  you,  friend — a  wise  man  and  a  fooL 
Ten'll  ihid,  if  onoe  the  monarch  acts  the  monk, 
Or  oobler,  like  the  parson,  will  be  drunk ; 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fallow, 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  pruneUa.** 

The  first  reads  with  a  full  sonorous  utterance,  throughout  His 
tones  are  sweet  and  rich.  Every  syllable  falls  upon  the  ear  with  a 
distinctness  that  makes  the  whole  passage  appear  as  it  would  appear 
to  the  eye  if  it  were  printed  in  a  golden  type,  and  in  large,  distinct 
letters.  The  countenances  of  the  whole  audience  are  lit  up  with  a 
glow  of  admiration,  and  men  retire  speaking  of  the  splendid  recita- 
tion. They  have  forgotten  Pope,  in  their  admiration  of  a  beautiful 
and  commanding  voice.  The  other  reader  possesses  a  harsh 
voice,  and  a  disagreeable  drawl  in  his  utterance.  As  he  proceeds, 
his  emphasis  teaches  you  that  **  condition"  is  not  the  source  of 
*<  Honor  and  shame  {"tiiat  you  must  act  ''toeQ"— that,  that  makes 
the  **  differ§nce"  and  the  whole  is  so  managed  that  the  passion  and 
force  of  the  apeaker  are  held  in  reserve  for  that  one  word  "  woRTa,** 
upon  which  the  power  of  the  passage  depends.  Before  reaching 
this  key-word  you  perceive  a  self-restraint,  and  an  appearance  of 
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increftsing  earnestness  and  deFiberateness,  a  something  Nke  spurring 
and  reinini:  in  a  passion  at  the  same  moment,  till  the  crimson 
moants  to  the  face  from  the  action  of  an  irrepressible  emotion  when 
the  word  ^  WORTH"  is  uttered  with  such  a  volume  and  percussive 
force  of  voice  as  cause  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  paragraph  to  take 
foil  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  Men  retire  talking  of  that 
fine  passage  of  Pope,  and  of  the  merits  of  that  great  poet.  If  they 
speak  of  the  reader,  it  is  to  mark  a  defect ;  to  say  what  a  pity  that 
he  has  such  a  disagreeable  drawl.  Yet  in  spite  of  that  defect  his 
reading  has  accomplished  the  only  end  that  is  worthy  to  be  sought 
by  the  art.  One  has  exhibited  himself — ^the  other  has  electrified 
his  audience  with  the  thought.  It  is  easy  to  percei^  which  is  the 
true  artist. 

There  are  two  qualities  which  every  good  reader  must  acquire, 
and  yet  they  are  rery  likely  to  be  regarded  as  of  more  consequence 
than  they  really  possess — I  mean  a  distinct  utterance  and  a  correct 
pronunciation.  Reading  certainly  can  not  be  impressive  without 
a  general  precision  and  distinctness  of  enunciation.  It  has  been 
justly  said  that  the  reader's  words  should  '*  fall  from  his  lips  like 
new  coin  from  the  mint— each  one  being  of  due  weight  and  possess- 
ing a  sharp  image  and  resplendent  surface.'*  Tet  precision  may 
be  carried  to  an  extreme,  or  may  be  employed  in  just  measure  even, 
without  securing  a  good  elocution.  The  same  general  remark  may 
be  made  in  respect  to  pronunciation.  But,  as  a  correct  orthoepy 
and  precision  of  utterance  are  both  easily  attained,  it  is  a  shame  for 
any  scholar  to  fail  greatly  in  these  respects.  Precision  may  be 
acquired  by  a  little  careful  vocal  training.  The  habit  of  a  correct 
pronunciation  may  be  secured  by  observing  the  usage  of  the  best 
speakers,  and  by  settling  doubtful  questions  on  the  authority  of 
those  orthoepists  who  are  acknowledged  judges,  as  having 
thoroughly  investigated  the  pronunciation  of  every  word,  both 
from  general  use,  and  the  anslogies  and  laws  of  the  language. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  a  correct  pronunciation  is  of 
chief  consequence  in  those  words  which  are  of  most  frequent  re- 
currence. For  instance,  if  you  should  commit  errors  in  pronouncing 
foreign  names  or  very  unusual  words,  it  would  be  justly  regarded  as 
pardonable,  but  if  you  were  to  mispronounce  words  in  the  verb  to 
b^  and  in  constantly  recurring  particles — if  you  should  say  b^n  for 
been  (bin),  air  for  ftre  (&r),  agane  for  again  (agSn),  against,  with  ai 
long,  as  in  pain,  instead  of  agfinst,  dooz  for  does  (dflz),  it  would  be 
unpardonable.  There  is  also  a  considerable  class  of  words  liable  to 
be  mispronounced  by  giving  them  in  reading  a  precision  such  as  is 
allowabie  only  when  they  are  '^mohatic.    The  possessive  pronouns 
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pour  and  my  are  examples.  In  conTeraatioQ  we  say,  Gire  ne  ydo? 
(yr)  hand  ;  I  put  on  mj^  oyercoat  and  went  out.  Jn  reading*  even 
where  no  emphasis  demands  it»  it  is  common  to  utter  these  words 
with  such  a  fullness  as — You  (yew)  gave  me  your  (ewer)  hand  io 
good  faith ;  I  put  on  my  overcoat  and  went  out.  Yet,  your,  when 
not  emphatic,  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  (yer)  in  the  word  lawyer. 

An  opposite  fault  in  pronunciation  occurs  in  large  classes  of 
words,  in  which  some  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  sounds  are 
changed  in  their  quality  when  they  ought  to  be  only  diminished  in 
force.  Thus  in  presidentj  resident^  and  eminent^  the  French  sound 
of  the  i  ought  to  be  retained,  as  also  the  short  sound  of  the  e  in  the 
termination  6n^  The  word  president  must  be  so  pronounced  that 
it  shall  not  appear  as  an  affected  precision,  as  if  it  were  prez-ee* 
dftnt,  yet  the  elementary  sounds  must  not  be  so  changed  that,  in  the 
case  of  strong  emj^ciAsis,  it  would  become  pres-iid-unt.  An  elegant 
pronunciation  is  worthy  of  attention  because  it  adds  something  to 
the  ei(cellency  of  good  reading.  And  yet  precision  of  utterance 
and  a  correct  pronunciation  are  but  as  "  the  tithing  of  mint,  anise, 
and  cumin."  The  weightier  matters  are  the  intonations,  varied  per* 
petually  in  quality  and  force,  presenting  thoughts  in  their  just 
light  and  shade  to  the  ear,  as  painting  represents  to  the  eye  the 
objects  of  vision. 

These  intonations  are  mainly  exhibited  in  emphasis^  its  opposite^ 
and  the  adaptations  qf  sound  to  sense.  Inflections  may  be  omitted^ 
)>ecause  one  can  scarcely  fail  in  them  if  a  proper  habit  be  once  se- 
cured in  the  three  particulars  just  mentioned. 

The  subject  of  emphasis  is  one  of  primary  importance,  and  is  of 
the  more  consequence  in  this  discussion,  because  inadequately 
treated  in  the  books.  I  must  apeak  of  the  nature  of  emphasis,  or 
the  manner  of  making  it,  of  its  place  and  its  proportions. 

Emphasis  consists  in  every  thing  belonging  to  utterance  by 
which  a  reader  or  speaker  draws  especial  attention  to  a  word  or 
phrase.  It  involves  six  particulars.  The  first  is  that  stresaof 
Yoice  on  the  accented  syllable  of  a  word  which  is  commonly  de- 
nominated emphasis.  If  you  say,  '*  Honor  and  shame  from  no  con- 
dition rise,"  a  degree  of  emphasis  is  imparted  to  the  word  condi- 
tion, by  a  particular  stress  on  the  second  syllable,  thus,  con-Jt-tion. 
If  you  will  increase  the  emphasis  with  ease  to  yourself,  a  second 
natural  device  for  securing  the  object  is  a  clear  and  full  precision  in 
the  utterance  of  the  whole  word,  thus,  **  Honor  and  shame  from  no 
CONDITION  rise,'^  pronouncing  the  entire  word  with  great  precision. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  be  is  a  scoundrel  ?  Yes,  I  do.  I  mean  to  say 
lie  is  a  con-'sum-mate  scoundrel.     Here  a  slow,  distinct  utterance  o£ 
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cH  tito  tyllaUea  gretttjr  mofeatos  Ae  emphMit.  KMn  has  been 
ciitioised  as  guiky  of  &  fpreai  tflbotatioo  in  exUbUiug  the  doubling 
of  ibe  m  in  the  wofd  tummer  in  tkis  paMage  :  **  Now  is  ike  winter  of 
our  discontent  made  glorious  sum-mer  by  this  son  of  York."  But, 
it  was  no  affectation  unless,  indeed,  tke  emphaais  may  have  been 
atrenger  than  the  sense  required.  In  uttering  the  whole  of  an  em- 
phatic word  with  a  marked  precision,  the  TOice  does  for  the  ear 
what  the  compositor  does  for  tiie  eye,  when  he  prints  tlie  entire 
word  in  capital  letters.  Precision,  tiien,  is  as  clearly  a  part  of  em* 
phasis — a  means  of  drawing  attention  to  Urn  werd—as  is  stress  on 
the  accented  syllaUe. 

A  third  element  in  emphasis  is  a  pauae  before  the  emphatic  word. 
To  take  the  sentence  just  now  recited,  yon  will  obserre  the  empha- 
sis may  be  augmented  by  a  pause  before  the  word  summer.  Let 
this  pause  be  represented  to  the  eye  by  a  racaat  ^lace  before  the  word . 
*'Now  is  the  winter  of  our— discontent  made  glorious — summer 
bj  this  son  of  York.^  The  pause  before  an  emphatic  word  is 
not  unlike  that  gatherinir  and  adjusting  of  the  muscles  which  a  man 
displays  when  he  is  about  to  deal  a  vigorous  stroke,  or  to  make  a 
powerful  leap.  Nor  is  it  less  manifest  that  a  pause  sfter  the  em- 
phatic word  adds  a  fourth  element  to  the  emphaais.  You  may  ob- 
9erre  it  in  the  same  passage—**'  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discon- 
tent made  glorious —  sum-mer  — by  this  son  of  York.**  A  fifth 
means  of  augmenting  emphasis  is  by  changing  the  manner  instantly 
and  totally  after  the  emphatic  word.  This  consists  in  falling  at 
once,  and,  as  it  were,  perpendicularly  into  a  colloquial  style  of  utter- 
ance. Refer  again  to  the  same  passage,  and  obserre  the  change 
ader  the  word  summer.  **  Made  glorious — summer — by  this  son  of 
York."  One  thing  more  is  oflen  employed  with  great  advantage,  as 
a  sixth  device  for  strengthening  an  emphasis ;  I  mean  a  circumflex 
on  the  emphatic  word.  The  circumflex  is  justly  considered  a  great 
blemish  when  too  freely  oised  in  reading.  It  is  that  which,  when 
it  prevails,  constitutes  a  disagreeable  drawl.  Yet,  in  its  place,  it 
is  an  element  of  power.  Take  an  example  of  it  on  the  word 
'*  more,"  in  the  passage  from  Pope : 

•«  Honor  and  shame  from  no  ooaditioii  rise,  i 

Act  w^U  your  part,  there  all  honor  lies.  »t'i  m^T  4  f 

Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made ;  ,     . 

One  flaunts  in  rags — one  flatters  in  brocade ; 

The  cobler  aproned  and  the  parson  go^vmed,  '  ^  '^ 

The  friar  hooded  and  monarch  crowned. 

What  differ— m^c— yon  ery,  than  crown  and  coiwl  ^ 

ni  teU  yon,  friend— a  wise  man  and  a  fool." 

I  have  thus  shown  that  emphaaia  consists  in  the  six  following 
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ttngs :  slnas  on  flw  uofntdl  ^rikUe ;  preeiiion  io  emmetstiiig 
the  whole  word  ;  a  pause  before  the  emphatic  word  ;  a  pause  after 
it;  a  sudden  aod  total  change  of  manner  after  the  emphatic  word, 
and  a  circumflex. 

These  Tarious  modes-  of  creating  and  strengthening  emphasn  give 
to  the  reader  the  advantage  of  securing,  when  he  chooses,  a  power- 
ful emphasis  with  little  physical  labor,  and  also  enable  him  to  en- 
ploj  stress  of  mice  on  one  word  in  a  sentence,  while  an  almost 
eqnal  emphasis  is  given  to  another  word,  in  the  same  sentence,  in 
an  easy  and  quiet  manner.  Thus  if  you  take  the  first  oouplet  of 
StreeU*  poem  of  "  The  Grey  Forest  Eagle,"  you  have  at  least  ter 
•flq)hstic  words. 

**  With  «lonii-d«riag  pfaodon  and  nm^fftang  eys. 
The  gnj  forfst  Eagie  rsigns  King  of  theaky.'* 

The  words  storm  and  tun  are  in  a  small  degree  emphatic,  and  the 
emphasis  may  be  marked  by  a  slight  stress  of  voice,  and  a  pause 
following  each,  while  the  words  Mgle  and  king  demand  more  promi- 
nence. The  word  eagle  must  receive  considerable  emphasis,  as 
being  the  only  object  of  interest  presented  in  the  sentence,  and  as 
brought  forwiurd  for  the  first  time.  But  th^  word  king  suggests  still 
greater  majesty  and  consequence.  The  emphasis  on  eagle  may, 
therefore,  be  made  by  a  oironmflex  and  slightly  increased  force  of 
ntterance,  reserving  for  the  word  king,  which  is  of  greater  moment, 
that  broad,  deep,  percussive  force  which  gives  the  greatest  effect, 
•ad  which,  on  that  account,  ought  to  be  used  sparingly. 

*  l^th  storm-dnting  piniim  snd  nm-gftiing  eye, 
The  graj  Ibrest  Saou  relgni  KIKG  of  the  eky." 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  various  methods  by  which  emphasis 
is  created,  give  the  cultivated  reader  power  to  distribute  the  em- 
phases with  ease  to  himself,  and  to  employ  such  varieties  as  are 
natural,  and  agreeable  to  the  hearers. 

The  finding  of  the  emphasis  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  in  the  art  of  reading.  This  difficulty  may  be  diminished 
somewhat  by  8pecif3ring  a  few  entire  classes  of  words  that  are  a/- 
foays  emphatic,  except  where  the  emphasis  has  been  just  before 
employed,  and  where  it  is  consequently  implied,  and  needs  not  to 
be  repeated. 

Adverbs  of  negation  are  always  emphatic.  They  are  employed 
to  deny  what  were  else  asserted  in  the  sentence.  The  very  design 
of  emphasis  is  to  bring  out  the  sense,  and  the  sense  of  a  sentence 
den3ring  anything  hangs  upon  the  negative  particle.  There  may  be 
another  emphatic  word  in  the  sentence,  but  there  is  so  much  the 
greater  necessity  that  the  negative  should  be  also  emphasiaed,  lest 
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MhmM  nklentead  yum  ijs  alirmiiig  what  yon  intand  t* 
ieaf.  But  if  yoa  iftke  a  soDoeMion  of  nefative  propoaiifoim,  «Aer 
astf  amphaaia  an  tbe  negatiTa  partide,  it  may  ba  diminiabad  in  tha 
next,  and  than  ba  tboronghly  kepi  down  to  tha  and  of  tha  aeriea. 
Thna,  if  3^00  take  the  fiye  negatime  commaadaaenta  in  the  aacond 
taUe  of  the  Decalogue,  you  will  perceire  that  the  emphaaia  pasaea 
enliiely  away  ao  soon  aa  it  oomea  to  be  umleratood,  from  the  aimi* 
larify  of  tha  auccesaive  aentencea,  that  it  bekmga  to  tiiero,  Thua 
wa  read-—''  Thou  ahali  not  kill."  We  then  make  it  leaa-^'  Tho« 
ahalt  nee  coBmiit  adoltery."  We  then  diamiaa  the  emphaaia  throngfa 
the  entire  aeriea ;  aa  it  ia  a  rule  never  to  employ  emphasis  where 
it  ia  not  neceaaary  to  a  full  development  of  the  aenae  upon  the  ear. 
The  first  n0t  ia  uttered  with  a  distinct  force*  The  next  one  with 
lesa.  After  that,  every  u0t  ia  pronounced  in  the  lightest  manner,  aa 
if  it  were  written  b%  without  any  vowel  aound^  and  every  aar  aa  if 
a  were  n'r,  without  a  vowel — thtn : 

<*  Thou  ahah  hot  kill" 

''  Thou  ahalt  nH  commit  adultery  * 

''  Thou  ahalt  nH  ateal." 

"  Thou  ahalt  n't  bear  false  witness  againat  thy  neighbor." 

*'  Thou  ahalt  n*t  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  thou  ahalt  nt  covet 
^y  neighbor^  wife,  nV  his  man  servant,  n'r  his  maid  aervant,  n'r 
hia  OK,  n'r  hia  ass,  n'r  anything  that  ia  thy  neighbor's." 

For  aim^ar  reasona,  nev^r  and  ever  and  alwti^s  follow  the  aama 
law ;  they  are  alwaya  employed  to  give  emphaais  to  the  assertion  with 
which  they  are  connected.  For  the  same  reaaon,  negative  particlaa 
in  composition  are  alwaya  emphatic.  Thua  ua  ia  never  imempfaatic. 
I  am  not,  indeed,  imaware  of  the  fact  that  many  good  readera  aay 
imbldmiahad,  inexciiaable,  and  unl6vely,  without  aay  atreaa  on  tha 
particle  un;  but  the  cleameaa  and  force  with  which  ideaa  are 
brought  to  the  mind  through  the  ear  are  quite  manifest  when  a  amall 
degree  of  emphaaia  ia  put  upon  such  particlea  ;  and  when  the  worda 
with  which  they  are  joined  become  strongly  emphatic  in  converaa* 
tion,  the  law  becomes  quite  perceptible.  Thus  a  man  apeakiag  ia 
tonea  of  severe  censure,  says  his  conduct  ia  totally  tnexcusable,  and 
that  it  was  moat  unwise  for  himself. 

To  diminish  still  further  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  emphaaia, 
two  aourcea  of  mistake  may  be  apecified  in  this  respect.  In  the 
frst  place,  the  love  of  euphony  often  drawa  tbe  attention  of  the 
reader  away  from  the  proper  place  of  the  emphaais.  If  one.  haa 
the  leaat  degree  of  muaic  in  his  soul,  he  will  feel  inclined  to  bring 
out  his  brilliant  tonea  on  brilliant  worda,  and  to  avoid  the  expending 
of  hia  powera  of  decoration  on  ill*80unding  expressions.    Take,  fov 
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kutaaee,  tbe  psrticle  ^«^,  wfaiok,  •»  ittptfiBg  u  ^ffmiU 
of  great  force,  oftea  demands  a  strong  eapfatsis.  It  can  not  b# 
strongly  emphasised  vrithont  something  inelegant  Yet  the  hommtf 
force  with  which  it  is  often  ottered  ul  conversation,  onght  t»  appear 
in  a  passage  like  the  lirfhnring :  **  I  am  the  hast  of  the  apdstiosi^ 
and  not  meet  to  be  caHed  an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  tte 
ehorch  of  God.  Bttt,  by  tbe  graoe  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am.** 
There  is  another  word  in  this  same  passage,  where  the  love  of 
euphony  will  draw  aside  almost  every  reader  from  the  true  emplMh 
sis.  It  is  commonly  placed  on  God.  It  is  read,  "  I  persecuted  the 
chnrch  of  God^  Tet  it  is  not  the  church  of  G^^  in  oppositaon  to 
the  church  of  some  other  being.  CAtrrcA  is  the  em^uitic  word. 
If  the  phrase  **  of  God"  were  left  out,  the  sense  woidd  be  complete. 
Besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to  our  organs  to  spend  their  force  on  the 
word  church,  when  it  is  thus  connected.  If  ekmtek  had  been  the 
last  word  in  the  sentence,  it  would  have  been  eaey  to  say,  *^  1  per* 
secuted  God*s  church.^  It  is  difficult  to  say,  "  I  persecuted  the 
church  of  God,"  emphasizing  the  word  church,  aad  keeping  down 
the  word  God.  In  the  gospel  according  to  Luke,  in  speaking  of 
the  appearance  of  ihe  angels,  the  writer  says,  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
tB  they  were  much  perplexed  hereabout,  behold,  two  men  stood  by 
them,  in  shining  garments.'*  The  rhythm  of  the  sentence  would 
seem  to  demand  that  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  words 
msn  and  garments^  and  nine  out  of  ten  would  read  it :  *^  Behold,  two 
men  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments,^  And  yet  the  fact  that  two 
men  were  there,  in  opposition  to  women,  or  children,  or  ai^ls,  is 
not  the  idea  of  the  writer.  He  draws  attention  to  tiie  idea,  that 
where  they  expected  to  see  nobody — nothing  but  a  silent  tomb,  on 
which  the  gentle  mists  of  the  morning  were  descending — they  saw 
living  personages,  two  of  them.  That  they  were  invested  with  gar* 
ments  was  not  remarkable,  but  their  cloUiing  was  bright.  If  the 
sentence  were  so  constructed  by  the  collocation  of  the  words  and 
phrases  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  to  make  it  easy  for  the  organs 
of  utterance  to  put  the  emphasis  on  the  right  words,  no  one  would 
be  likely  to  have  misplaced  it  Suppose,  then,  the  thought  had 
been  thus  expressed :  **  Behold,  there  were  persons  that  appeared 
to  them,  two  in  number,  and  the  garments  which  they  had  on  were 
shining.^    Then  no  one  would  have  misplaced  the  emphasis. 

Another  instance  may  be  cited  from  the  same  chapter.  Let  it 
be  read  first,  as  nearly  as  possible,  correctly,  in  every  other  respect, 
except  with  the  omission  of  the  most  important  emphasis  in  the 
whole  paragraph — •*  And  the  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Cleo*^ 
pas,  answering,  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerosa* 
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km,  ud  hmi  sot  k«ow<i  fbe  tiiisfi  whidsL  faftvo  eome  to  pass 
there  in  tbeee  days  ?  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  things  ?  and 
they  aaid  vnto  hiin»  Coihceiiiiog  Jeaua  of  Nazareth,  which  was  a  pro- 
phet, might jf  in  deed  and  word  before  God,  and  all  the  people."  The 
ptiao^al  emphatic  word  ia  thit^s.  If  e9emtM  had  been  employed 
instead  of  things,  no  one  would  have  thought  of  placing  the  empha- 
sis elsewhere.  Let  it  be  so  read,  and  then  again,  let  it  be  read  with 
the  word  things  in  its  place,  and  you  shall  see  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  word  thing*  which  leads  us  to  aroid  making  it  promi- 
nent. The  sense  alone,  and  not  ei^ony,  must  determine  where 
the  emphasis  shall  be  f^aced. 

The  second  source  of  illusion  is  found  in  a  disposition  to  give  . ' 

prominence  to  every  word  which  is  in  itself  striking,  or  which  is  of 
great  intrinsic  consequence.  Hence  it  is  that  the  word  God,  in  the 
phrase,  *^I  persecuted  the  church  of  Gm^,"  seems  to  demand  an  em- 
phasis, and  hence,  also,  a  great  part  of  cultivated  speakers,  in  the 
pulpit,  always  pronounce  the  name  of  the  Divine  Being  with  a 
power  of  voice  which  corresponds  in  some  degree  with  their  sense 
of  his  awful  msjesty  and  greatness.     And  hence,  too,  the  boys  at  ' 

school,  especially  those  that  can  declaim  better  than  others,  endeavor  [ 

to  imitate  those  majestic  sounds  that  roll  along  the  heavens,  when  | 

they  come  to  the  word  thunder.  It  is  obvious  enough,  in  such  cases, 
that  their  admiration  for  that  sonorous  and  expressive  word  icads 
them  into  what  might  be  denominated,  in  the  language  of  the  boys, 
*'  a  thundering  mistake." 

We  are  now  prepared  to  appreciate  a  rule  for  determining  the 
place  of  the  principal  emphasis  in  a  sentence. 

That  ward  claims  the  place  of  highest  emphasis  which  can  not  he 
taken  away  without  destroying  the  sense. 

Hence,  no  word  that  can  be  omitted  without  greatly  injuring  the 
sense,  has  any  claipi  to  emphasis.  Apply  these  rules  to  those  pas- 
sages before  cited.  ^  I  persecuted  the  church."  If  '*  of  God"  be 
omitted,  the  sense  is  not  impaired.  If  you  leave  out  church,  and 
say,  I  persecuted  God,  that  is  not  the  sense  of  the  writer.  If  you 
omit  shining,  and  say  two  men  in  garments,  the  true  idea  is  lost. 
If  you  utter  the  word  shining,  though  the  omission  of  garments 
renders  the  sentence  grammatically  tncomplete,  the  sense  remains. 

In  distributing  the  emphasis,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is 
always  one  word  of  principal  emphasis,  and  all  others  are  to  be 
kept  down,  in  comparison  with  it.  Thus  in  the  couplet  from  Street, 
"  storm'^  and  "  «/»"  are  nearly  equal ;  "  eagle"  demands  more  force, 
and  the  word  **  king"  crowns  the  sentence  by  a  superior  emphasis. 

In  the  paragraph  cited  from  P(^,  the  emphases  must  be  all  varied 
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to  sqH  the  oofopaiiiTe  hnportuiee  of  Am  ilMUgbt  •■promd  bf 
Moh.  Bttt  all  are  held  m  a  eort  of  abeyaace  to  one  wordr-^**  worth** 
-^the  word  upon  which  the  force  of  the  whde  paragraph  turns. 
See  the  passafe  on  page  196. 

The  greatest  dificulty  to  be  oTerceme,  in  reapeet  to  the  proper 
employment  of  emphasis,  is  found  in  the  tendeney  to  emphasne  toe 
Bsaay  words.  This  leads  tis  to  consider  another  quality  beUmginf 
to  good  reading ;  I  mean  the  opposite  of  emphasis.  This  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  acquisitions  relating  to  a  good  elocution.  If  yea 
take  the  first  and  second  Terses  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St 
Paul's  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  and  attempt  to  keep  in  proper 
colloquial  tones  the  unemphatic  parts,  you  will  find  it  a  task  of  suffi- 
cient difficulty.  *'  Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto  you  the  gos* 
pel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  also  ye  hsTe  received  and 
wherein  ye  stand.  By  which  also  ye  are  saved  if  ye  keep  in  mem- 
ory what  I  preached  unto  yon,  unless  ye  have  believed  in  vain." 
The  first  word  that  is  worthy  of  the  leaat  emphasis  is  gospel.  For 
this  word  the  reader  ought  to  reserve  himself.  All  that  goes  before  it 
must  be  kept  in  the  most  colloquial  possible  undertone.  The  next 
emphatic  word  is  *'  received ;"  *'  which  I  have  preached  unto  you  and 
which  also  ye  have" — is  all  so  well  understood  as  to  demand  nothing 
above  the  plainest  monotone.  "  Stand"  is  the  next  emphatic  word. 
^  Saved"  requires  more  emphasis,  and  the  whole  sentence  falls  off  in 
a  lighter  stress  upon  '*  vain." 

Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  emphatic  words  are 
**  goapel,"  *'  received,"  ^  stand,"  and  *'  vain,"  with  a  slight  stress  upon 
the  word  "  memory."  But  to  keep  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence 
down  by  such  a  low  pitch  and  quality  of  tone  as  shall  show  them  to 
be  comparatively  unimportant,  this  is  the  most  difficult  work  of  all 
that  belongs  to  reading  as  an  art. 

No  other  work  demands  so  imperatively  the  assistance  of  the  liv- 
mg  teacher.  Tet,  it  is  dearly  enough  seen  in  nature,  if  you  watch 
Cmt  it  in  oonveraation. 

It  is  probable  that  more  than  four  fifths  of  all  our  utterances  would 
be  heard  with  difficulty,  in  conversation,  if  it  were  not  for  the  influ- 
ence of  emphatic  words.  Colloquial  discourse  runs  along  as  if  over 
undulating  ground.  Emphasis  is  a  torch-light  breaking  suddenly 
out  on  each  high  place  and  throwing  illumination  upon  the  lower 
march  of  comparatively  unimportant  narrative  and  connective  words 
and  phrases. 

Nor  are  these  subdued  portions  unimportant  to  emphasis.  Em- 
phasis is  that  which  distinguishes  some  words  as  more  important 
than  the  rest  of  the  discourse.     But  the  effect  is  produced,  not  so 
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course  as  a  whde,  as  by  the  eontrs«t  betweea  tbe  empbatk  wovi 

and  immediately  adjacent  members  of  the  seateace  in^iove  $md  aftei 

it.     The  mass  of  common  readers,  of  the  better  class,  tovel  as  if 

upon  a  high  leirel,  for  emphasis,  erectiDg  hiUocka  of  yarious  maea 

vpon  the  plain.     A  natural  reader  imdulates  in  his  discomaa,  |\pw 

going  below  the  le?el,  and  now  rising  above  it,    Heaee  two  eqniJiy 

emphatic  words  that  follow  each  other  in  the  most  proper  and  efiectiTa  .^^ 

utterance,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  their  elevaUon  above  the  plane  of    *  |  jv 

the  horizon,  but  by  the  height  of  theii;  suduoiiiB  above  the  bottom  of  '^■ 

the  Urough  between  the  waves.    These  low  and  creeping  motions  am 

to  the  emphatic  bound  of  the  voice,  what  the  quiet  and  streagth-g^er* 

ing  movements  of  the  lion  are  to^is  exulting  leap  wben^he  seizes '  J| 

upon  his  prey.    True,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  affectation  here,    ' 

and  many  a  tyro  has  torn  a  passion  to  tatters  in  a  ridiculoua  aim  after 

effect.     Naturalness  comes  from  that  sensibility  which  causes  the  ' 

sentiments  and  passions  to  rise  and  fall  under  a  just  perception  of  ' ] 

the  ideas  to  be  communicated.  ^ 

But  these  sensibilities  are  as  susceptible  to  culture  as  ai^  other 
fitculty  of  our  nature. 

What  has  been  said  of  keeping  down  unimportant  words  and 
members  of  sentences  has  an  application  to  paragraphs  and  to  an 
entire  discourse,  as  well.  [ 

Tbe  most  splendid  paragraph  in  a  discourse  haa  in  it  an  emphatic 
point  that  stands  out  and  glitters  like  a  diamond  in  its  golden  set- 
tings. That  sentence  can  not  be  presented  in  its  relative  importance 
by  mere  force  and  energy  and  passion,  as  indicated  in  a  particular 
sort  of  utterance.  It  depends  greatly  upon  what  goes  before — ^upon 
a  quiet  and  seemly  preparation  for  a  natural  and  forcible  out-gush 
of  voice  and  feeling.  So  there  is  a  paragraph,  or  at  least  a  small 
portion  of  a  discourse,  that  rises  like  a  Mount  filanc  among  the 
Alps,  and  the  whole  discourse  ought  to  be  so  managed  by  the  voice 
as  to  collect  its  mightiest  energies  to  give  effect  to  such  a  passage. 
A  skillful  writer  places  such  paragraphs  in  his  peroration,  so  that 
a  growing  warmth  from  the  progress  of  the  subject  may  prepare 
the  feelings  and  the  organs  of  utterance  for  their  utmost,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  point  is  reached  that  demands  it* 

A  skillful  reader,  then,  will  not  use  his  powers  to  their  utmost  in 
the  first  part  of  his  effort.  He  will  expose  his  sensibilities  to  be 
acted  upon  by  such  a  quiet  influence,  at  the  first,  as  to  leave  room 
for  rising  to  the  very  end.  His  nature  will  be  hekl  in  aech  a  re- 
serve, that  its  action  shall  be  as  the  oak  that  feels  the  wind. 
lis  leaireB  first  nistle  in  the  soft  breath  of  the  i^hvr,  its  IwigS'lbeB 
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bend  ftad  whip  the  folkig»  kk  the  br«et«,  Uieii  itB  boughs  toss  tbwf 
good  arms  about  in  the  gale,  rad  flnilly  the  whole  tree  tways  back 
And  forth  alsioat  eweeping  the  gromid  under  the  influence  of  the 
«lorm*wind. 

When  reading  is  considered  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  now  re- 
gatded-as  the  utterance  of  a  whole  discourse,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 

•  consequence  to  learn  to  finish  a  point,  and  to  drop  the  tone  when 
/  .      the  thought  is  dropped.     An  artificial  reader  perceives  that  an  effect 

*  has  be;en  produced  bj  rising  in  force  and  emphasis  till  the  point  has 
been  liiftide.    He  naturally  wishes  to  continue  this  effect,  and  so  coo- 

^*tfhuei|'jthe  ^ality  of  u^rance  Uiat  indicates  the  passion  just  ex- 
'  'TjprefeSed.    It  is  a  great  art  to  throw  off  a  passion  when  it  is  done 
^^j^wjliafij^gin  anew. 

•"v  ^^ItMS  Irom  neglecting  a  due  attention  to  this  point  that  almost 
Sll  good  Teaders  are  addicted  to  mouthing.  A  young  speaker  ad» 
*:  *:  ihnires  orlttory.  He  listens  to  the  captirating  eloquence  of  an  orator 
Hfce  Patrick  Henry,  or  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  or  Henry  Clay.  He 
is  entranced  by  one  of  their  impassioned  paragraphs.  He  thinks  he 
will  imitate  diem.  He  will  apply  it  to  his  whole  discourse.  This  is 
mouthing.  If  he  will  read  naturally  and  well,  he  must  forego  this  vain 
ambition  to  exhibit  himself,  and  only  cultivate  his  sensibilities  and 
powers  of  utterance,  and  break  forth  in  strains  of  passion  only  where 
passion  compels  him  to  do  so.  When  that  passion  has  expressed 
itself,  he  must  throw  it  off;  he  must  begin  again. 

There  is  one  more  quality  essential  to  good  reading — ^the  adapts 
tion  of  sound  to  sense.  No  one  can  fail  to  observe  that  there  is  a 
large  class  of  words  in  which  the  sound  is  naturally  associated  with 
the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed.  Sbch  are  the  words  crash,  rat> 
tie,  Blip,  smooth,  rough,  etc. 

Now  it  will  be  found  on  careful  inspection,  that  a  far  larger  share 
of  words  possess  these  adaptations  than  is  commonly  supposed.  If 
any  man  wishes  to  study  reading  as  an  art,  let  him  compare  the 
tones  which  the  common  people  associate  with  individual  words,  and 
he  will  find  that  almost  every  word  has  its  appropriate  tone.  The 
boy  that  speaks  to  his  playmates  of  his  kite  as  away,  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, will  give  a  tone  to  the  word  a:ieay  that  belongs  to  the  idea 
conveyed  by  it.  There  is  a  tone  characterizing  numbers  when 
spoken  of  as  large — 

'<  Paasing  rich  with  wo%-4y  pounds  a  year,** 

m  sum  that  seemed  larg«  to  the  poor  peasantry.  *'  He  was  aeenrf 
-tbove  five  hundred  brethren  at  once." 

8iiGh  words  as  bright^  and  gHtUf^  and  sAme,  admit  of  a  tone  rf 
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an  analogous  quality — a  tone  that  can  not  be  described  indeed. 
Like  the  metallic  luster  of  a  butterfly's  wing,  you  can  perceive 
it  when  presented,  but  it  vanishes  as  that  insect-brightness  does  un- 
der the  touch  of  criticisai.  It  i$  not  necessai-y,  to  be  sure,  fpiuthe^ 
learner  to  talk  always  loud  when  he  speaks  of  thundeiv'^o^ 
whisper  when  he  speaks  of  noiseless  dew-falls.  But  /obsier 
and  culture  will  lead  to  constant  and  valuable  attainnienjUfi^^Uile 
spect.  It  is  said  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  that  when  rea|Ri%  thQias' 
sage  '*  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  Wii$ii  renk^ye 
mountains,**  there  was  something  in  his  tones  that  mal^  g^in  c|«.  \ 
mustard  seed  seem  exceedingly  small,  and  the  niountaAT^ry  mrgef**^ 
and  when  he  compared  Napoleon  to  "  a  Bengal  tiger  crWlir^  il^is^^ 
jaws  the  bones  of  nations,'*  such  was  the  painting  employ^^hM|p  ^^  ,^' 
adaptations  of  sound  to  sense,  that  the  auditors  seemel^D^e^Nl^  ^/  *' 
monster,  and  to  hear  the  crackling  of  bones.  \^-  ''* 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  say  that  the  great  desideratumKin'!;-  .  ,*' 
respect  to  reading,  is  that  it  should  be  installed  in  its  proper  place 
among  the  most  attractive  and  useful  of  arts.  At  present  it  is  really 
no  part  of  education.  Boys  are  taught  to  pass  fluently  along  in  the 
utterance  of  English  sentences.  They  declaim  a  few  times  in 
college.  A  few  instances  of  false  emphasis  are  corrected.  They 
are  taught  how  to  modulate  the  voice  in  asking  a  question.  Some 
have  had  possibly  what  would  amount  to  the  training  of  a  professor 
in  a  drill  often  separate  hours  in  a  course  of  four  years'  study.  If 
young  misses  are  sent  to  dancing-school  to  acquire  a  trilling  and 
comparatively  useless,  if  not  dangerous  accomplishment,  they  must 
go  two  or  three  quarters,  perhaps  as  many  years,  that  they  move 
gracefully  and  smile  bewitchingly  from  behind  a  fan.  If  music  is 
to  be  learned,  three,  four,  or  five  years  under  masters,  at  an  expense 
of  one  or  two  thousand  dollars,  is  nothing.  Drawing  and  painting 
are  prosecuted  for  years  under  accomplished  masters.  Yet  the 
men  that  are  to  grace  the  bar,  the  senate  chamber,  and  the  pulpit  do 
not  have  one  quarter's  teaching  under  a  professor  who  has  mastered 
his  art.  The  teachers  are  not  taught.  Where  is  the  teacher  in 
our  schools  that  has  spent  ten,  five,  three  years,  or  eve  none,  in  pre- 
paring himself  for  teaching  reading  ?  A  man  that  should  offer  to 
teach  a  singing-school  in  a  country  parish  with  such  slender  prep- 
aration, could  cherish  no  hope  of  finding  employment.  He  that 
shall  introduce  reform  into  our  schools,  or  establish  a  professorship 
where  public  men  may  acquire  the  qualifications  of  a  natural, 
graceful,  effective  elocution,  will  render  a  great  service  to  his 
generation. 
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.'  ^        T%E  Ibtiude  mind  is  too  nearly  allied  to  that  of  man,  and  ap« 
^  proaclies  it  in  too  many  gradations,  to  be  altogether  destitute  of 

.'what  Js  more  especially  his  gift.     While  genius  has  never  been  so 
^       "^troflgly  manifested  in  her,  enough  has  been  seen  to  prove  that  in 
•'        -^    her  soul,  also,  exists  the  principle  which  urges  to  the  embodiment 
•     V«      Q#  ideals  of  power,  of  beauty,  and  grace.     This,  however,  has  been 
\*       odeo,  and  in  a  great  degree,  awakened  from  a  spirit  of  emulation. 
Woman  has  always  been  disposed  to  imitate  what  to  her  made  tbe 
hero.     It  has  been  thus  when  men  have  been  most  esteemed  for  a 
strong  muscular  development  and  physical  strength  ;  an  example  of 
which  may  be  found  at  one  period  of  the  Roman  history,  when  the 
women  endeavored  to  distinguish  themselves  by  every  masculine 
appearance  which  they  could  devise.     From  this  spirit  of  emulation, 
tliey  have  aspired  to  political  power,  and  led  armies  to  battle.     And 
fW>m  the  same  spirit,  they  have  entered  the  lists  for  intellectual  and 
Hterary  honors,  and  sought  to  rival  men  in  art,  in  science,  and  let- 
ters ;  a  rivalship  much  more  reasonable,  certainly,  than  that  could 
have  been  when  "  a  man  was  famous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up 
axes  upon  the  thick  trees.** 

When,  however,  woman  has  desired  renown,  this  has  been  much 
oftener  obtained  by  other  means  than  her  own  intellectual  successes. 
It  is  true  that  women  have  been  placed  by  circumstances  in  posi- 
tions which  rendered  them  necessarily  conspicuous  to  all  the  ages. 
We  may  instance  Semiramis,  Zenobia,  and  Elizabeth  of  England  ; 
but  for  the  present  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  triumphs  of  her  genius 
in  art  and  literature.  We  know  there  were  women  like  Aspasia, 
whose  wit  and  learning  graced  the  assemblies  of  Athenian  poets  and 
philosophers.  But  however  distinguished  in  that  brilliant  day  by 
fbeir  own  genius  and  acquirements,  they  have  come  down  to  us 
rather  as  planets,  revolving  with,  and  visible  by,  the  borrowed  light 
of  immortal  suns.  Sappho  uttered  her  impassioned  complaints  of 
love  and  sorrow  in  lyrics  of  such  surpassing  beauty  and  sweetness, 
that  they  have  caught  the  ear  of  all  Uie  ages. 

.  •  .  spirat  mdhno  1 
yivimt<pie  oommiflBi  oalores 
A>lia«  fidibaa  pndlas. 
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Tet  she  lives  not  in  a  form  so  well  defined,  she  lives  not  enrobed  in 
such  grace  and  beauty,  as  the  Beatrice  of  Dante,  or  the  Laura  of 
Petrarch.  And  what  woman  would  not,  hj  the  inspirations  of  her 
own  true  womanly  nature,  waken  the  song  of  a  Dante,  and  let  him 
weave  for  her  the  amaranthine  crown,  rather  than  herself  sing  her 
proudest  songs  ? 

Men  know  the  rough  struggle  and  the  bitter  teaching  which  are 
necessary  to  develop  their  own  power.  When  they  see  evidences 
of  this  power  already  developed  in  woman,  they  conceive  an  idea 
also  of  sterner  qualities  developed  by  stern  discipline,  too  rough  for 
ihat  gentle,  womanly  nature  which  they  would  have  her  preserve 
intact  And  while  they  accord  their  admiration  to  a  surprising  per- 
formance, they  are  more  ready  to  accord  that  profound  and  delicate 
regard  most  desirable  to  a  woman,  when  they  see  her,  like  the 
sweet  Highland  Mary,  destitute  of  self-seeking,  and  lovely  chiefly 
in  her  womanhood. 

In  no  ancient  nation  were  women  more  honored  than  among  the 
Hebrews.  Hebrew  historians  and  Hebrew  bards  have  given  to 
many  an  undying  fame.  We  form  ideals  of  no  lovelier,  no  nobler, 
DO  more  honorable  women,  than  those  whose  names  are  on  Scrip- 
toral  records.  The  genius  of  song,  much  wisdom,  excellent  under- 
standing, and  great  loveliness  of  spirit,  are  represented  in  Deborah, 
in  Esther,  and  Ruth.     Still,  though  one  of  them  might  save  a  whole  I  » 

nation  from  destruction,  none  such  were  chosen  to  communicate  the  *  ^ 

divine  oracles  to  coming  generations..  No  female  writer  was  to  lay 
her  work  beside  that  of  Moses,  of  David,  of  Solomon,  of  Isaiah,  or 
even  the  prophet  of  tenderness  and  tears.  Yet  we  may  suppose 
there  were  women  in  their  tents,  or  in  their  palaces,  whose  actual 
knowledge  qualified  them  as  well  for  this  purpose,  as  Amos  was 
qnalified  when  called  from  among  the  herdsmen  of  Tekoa.  Yet  to 
no  women  do  all  mankind  pay  a  more  worthy  homage,  than  to  some 
of  those  Hebrew  women  whose  renown  was  intrusted  to  other 
hands  than  their  own. 

We  do  not,  however,  infer  from  this,  that  woman  is  to  let  alone 
the  pen.  The  result  of  this  might  be,  that  she  would,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  now,  neglect  the  mental  cultivation  which  she  most 
especially  needs.  When  a  woman  has  somewhat  to  say,  let  her 
Mj  it  Let  her  tell  the  message  that  day  by  day  grows  in  her 
heart.  We  could  ill  afibrd  to  lose  from  our  libraries  some  valuable 
treasures  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  female  intellects.  Impulsive 
and  emotional  as  her  nature  is,  her  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  the  flash- 
iaglB  of  her  ^intuitions,  have  often  been  to  the  world  such  evangels  of 
love,  and  beauty,  and  truth,  as  have  thrilled  through  the  greal  heul 

▼OL.  II. — NO.  IX. — 14  ^       _  C^nnn](> 
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of  humanity.  The  inspirations  of  Dehorah  broke  out  in  a  grand 
outburst  of  song ;  and  it  is  in  such  outbursts  that  women  hare  most 
often  betrayed  the  high  gifts  of  genius. 

If  women  would  feel  it  is  not  enough  to  write  beautifolly,  and 
would  be  content  only  to  write  when  they  have  something  important 
to  say,  they  would  show  a  wisdom  which  would  command  for  them 
a  much  more  respectful  attention.  We  want  to  see  *'  the  Tisicte " 
as  well  as  *'  the  faculty  divine."  There  are  those  who  have  writ- 
ten with  such  energy,  such  fervor,  such  enthusiasm  of  soul,  that 
these  qualities  alone  would  atone  for  some  want  of  sound  logic  and 
comprehensive  views.  But  if  this  fervor  of  feeling,  this  lively  fancy, 
and  sense  of  beauty,  were  joined  to  a  higher  intellectual  develop- 
ment, to  habits  of  severer  thought,  and  tastes  more  highly  cultivated, 
how  much  more  elevated  might  be  the  standard  of  Female  Author- 
ship ! 

There  are  features  in  the  French  character  that  have  had  their 
most  happy  development  in  woman.  There  have  been  influences 
in  France  that  have  acted  most  favorably  upon  her  intellect.  No 
other  country  has  been  the  theater  of  such  various  political  strife  ; 
no  government  has  presented  such  various  and  changeftd  aspects. 
Such  a  state  of  politics  could  not  be  viewed  by  any  reflective  mind 
without  the  most  serious  interest ;  and,  therefore,  such  *'  elemental 
strife"  would  naturally  discover  all  those  minds  that  have  power  over 
human  wills  and  human  destinies.  Men  and  women  found  them- 
selves with  common  interests ;  and  in  the  brilliant  Parisian  circles 
were  discussed  all  the  grave  questions  of  political  economy,  and  the 
subtile  reasonings  of  philosophy.  That  was  an  education  infinitely 
better  than  a  solitary  lifetime  poring  over  all  the  wisdom  of  Alex- 
andrian libraries.  The  ease,  grace,  and  vivacity  which  the  French 
people  possess  in  such  a  high  degree,  has  tended  to  make  their  con* 
versation  peculiarly  charming;  and  the  wonderful  clearness  witii 
which  they  express  any  truth,  is  seen  in  their  scientific  and  meta- 
physical writings.  In  conversation,  brilliant  wit  and  graceful  fancy 
mingled  attractively  with  the  soberest  learning,  and  thoughts  like 
solid  crystal  were  struck  ofl*  in  those  collisions  of  mind.  No  city 
since  the  days  of  Athens  has  attracted  into  itself  the  accomplish* 
meats  of  such  gifted  minds  as  have  met  in  Paris.  The  mingling  in 
conversation  with  men  of  genius  and  learning,  mainly  developed  to 
much  female  talent  in  France.  Common  interests  acknowledged 
and  expressed,  in  all  serious  matters  of  political,  scientific,  and  liV 
erary  character,  have  made  more  equality  in  their  relative  excel- 
lence as  writers  than  we  find  in  any  other  country. 

However  slow  Napoleon  might  have  been  to  acknowledge  it,  we 
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do  not  hesitate  to  place  Madame  De  Stael  on  an  eminence  among 
women  where  she  has  no  compeer.  We  know  we  do  not  pay  the 
highest  compliment  to  her  sei,  when  we  say  the  breadth  and  ^ 

strength  of  her  intellect  was  masculine.  She  trod  a  region  of 
thought  where  strong  men  seldom  arrive.     But  besides  handling  I 

with  such  a  grasp  all  the  graver  matters  that  men  claim  as  belong- 
ing to  their  peculiar  province,  Madame  De  Stael  wrote  Corinne.  | 
None  but  a  true  woman,  one  intensely  a  woman,  could  write  Co- 
rinne.    And  therefore  may  her  sex  claim  her  with  pride,  and  look  ^ 
upon  her  as  an  example  of  how  high  a  development  it  is  possible  * 
for  themselves  to  attain,  and  still  remain  the  true,  the  lovely,  and  ' 
loving  woman.     Not  in  France  has  woman  brought  the  female  in- 
tellect into  reproach ;  not  there  where  she  has  mingled  most  in  the 
same  ranks  with  men,  and  where  have  been  found  the  most  abun-  1 
dant  specimens  of  Female  Authorship.  ) 

In  our  own  country,  the  aspirant  afler  honor  now  finds  much  to  , .' 

attract  him  in  the  pursuits  of  literature.  To  men  of  refinement  and 
cultivated  intellectual  tastes,  political  distinction  is  rather  repugnant  I 

than  otherwise.  The  honors  to  be  won  in  the  arena  of  politics  are 
borne  off,  perhaps,  more  frequently  by  those  who  know  no  higher  j 

mathematics  than  the  counting  of  votes ;  no  more  intricate  science  i 

than  the  relations  of  political  parties ;  no  profounder  philosophy  than  I 

the  intrigues  of  office-seekers ;  so  the  men  to  whom  the  minds 
most  appreciative  of  excellence  accord  the  highest  honor,  are  those  i 

who  are  taking  a  high  rank  in  our  literary  history.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  emulation  before  noticed,  in  that  direction  will 
naturally  tend  the  endeavors  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  female 
minds.  Such  is  the  case ;  and  we  question  if  ever  before  there 
were  so  many  female  competitors  for  literary  fame. 

The  species  of  writing  which  now  absorbs  the  great  proportion 
of  all  our  female  talent  is  Fiction.     We  are  astonished  as  we  find  ^ 

those  who  have  just  emerged  from  our  seminaries  appearing  all  at 
once  before  the  world  with  a  book,  of  which  they  claim  the  right  of 
authorship ;  or  as  we  see  long  tragic  tales  in  our  newspapers  and 
magazines,  to  which  is  appended  the  familiar  name  of  some  hopeful 
maiden  whom  we  recently  knew  in  school.  Many  of  these  enter- 
prising young  ladies  do  have  a  kind  of  success  quite  sufiicient  to 
stimulate  a  multitude  of  others  of  like  capability.  They  acquire  by 
furactice  a  grace  and  facility  of  expression,  by  which  they  are  en- 
abled, very  attractively,  to  describe  many  of  the  wonderful  ofl-told 
ways  in  which  the  course  of  true  love  does  not  run  smooth  ;  and 
obliging  publishers  and  gallant  editors  repay  them  by  flattering  com- 
mendations and  extraordinary  pufiings,  as  well  as  by  a  more  mate-  ^^ 
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rial,  and  probablj  quite  as  acceptable,  reward  of  merit.  Bat  tlier^ 
are  those  who  hare  won  for  themselves  great  celebrity  by  this  spe- 
cies of  writing ;  and  though  we  will  not  attempt  to  judge  how  en* 
during  it  will  be,  yet  it  was  no  mean  exploit  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  all  readers  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Yet,  as  is  ever  the  case 
in  regard  to  a  woman*s  successful  productions,  "  the  wonder  grew" 
because  a  woman  wrote  them.  And  though  Reviewers,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  English  Reviewers,  could  not  conscientiously  let  them  pass 
unscathed  from  their  criticisms,  still  it  was  considerately  remem- 
bered the  author  was  a  woman.  One  such  happy  success  as  '*  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  was  enough  to  draw  after  it  a  legion  of  imitators,  all 
hungry  for  any  remaining  crumbs  that  might  yet  be  about  to  fall. 
A  marked  result  of  some  of  these  successful  books  has  been  to  set 
all  upon  the  ^i  vive  to  find  out  the  evils  of  society,  and  all  personal 
wrongs.  Then  when  some  watchful  genius  had  discovered  a  lurk- 
ixvg  deformity,  forthwith  she  has  seized  her  pen  and  plunged  upon 
it  with  fearful  encounter.  If  she  has  felt  a  wrong  to  herself,  a  dis- 
tress in  her  heart,  she  has  told  it  with  all  the  superlatives  of  her 
rhetoric.  Thus  the  community  is  made  acquainted  with  heatt^ 
histories  of  sorrow  without  number,  and  the  plague-spots  of  society 
are  held  up  for  every  one  who  runs  to  read.  Every  newspaper 
gives  to  half  a  score  of  books  their  flaming  commission,  and  forth- 
with ^ey  are  mustered  with  a  great  shout,  trooping  forth  in  grand 
specter-hunts,  and  "  driving  nothing  into  Chaos  but  themselves." 

Oh !  women,  how  can  you  accomplish  the  highest  good,  when 
you  work  not  with  the  highest  motive  ?  Writing  with  the  feverish 
thirst  to  be  read  ;  sending  to  publishers  the  name  you  desire  above 
all  things  to  make  famous ;  working  for  the  gold  as  your  great  rec- 
ompense— 

*  These  aro  not  thej    .    .    .    that  generate, 
/  the  Calm,  the  BUbbAiI,  the  enduring  Bfigjity.'* 

Tour  labor,  like  the  creation  of  Pygmalion,  should,  for  its  own  ab- 
solute beauty,  become  your  love  ;  and  be  in  itself  its  own  exceed- 
ing great  reward.  We  believe  there  are  those  among  us  who  write, 
feeling  the  joy  of  writing ;  who  know  something'  of  that  rapture 
which  the  artist  feels  as  he  sees  his  ideal  taking  form  and  expres- 
sion.' Let  such  write.  It  will  not  be  in  vain.  Let  the  strong 
principles  of  the  higher  nature  have  their  appropriate  objects  of 
desire.  For  it  is  true,  as  Burton  somewhat  alter  this  manner  ex- 
presses hinoiself,  •«  If  a  man  had  gone  to  heaven,  seen  the  beauty  of 
the  skies,  stars  errant  and  fixed,  ....  it  will  do  him  no 
pleasure,  except  he  have  somebody  to  impart  what  he  hath  seen.* 
But  alas!  how  few  books  bear  witness  to  the  writer^s  having  seen 
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aay  svch  beatific  visions.  If  those  who  desire  to  impert  someihiB|L 
wovUl  spend  more  time  in  preparing  their  spirits  to  receive  high 
communications,  and  contemplate  longer  the  beatitudes  of  truth  and 
wisdom,  with  how  nuich  profounder  reverence  would  we  receive 
their  teachings ! 

Women  have  not  yet  sufficiently  redeemed  themselves  from  the 
liability  to  such  aspersions  as  Dean  Swi(l  had  no  scruple  in  utte&> 
lag — that  all  of  a  lady's  acquirements  were  not  so  great  as  those  of 
a  schoolboy.  However,  such  a  comparison  would  fail  to  be  just  in 
regar4  to  many  of  our  literary  ladies.  Yet  it  is  most  true,  that  there 
is  nothing  so  much  needed  by  our  women  as  a  higher  intellectual 
culture.  There  are  no  "rights"  they  have  so  much  need  to  bestir 
themselves  about,  as  a  greater  breadth  of  development  for  all  their 
(acuities ;  and  in  no  other  way  will  they  attain,  or  be  fit  for  any 
higher  position  than  they  now  occupy.  They  come  out  of  our 
seminaries  '"finished"  at  just  the  age  the  schoolboy  begins  his 
college  life,  and  although  those  who  have  some  literary  tendencies 
may  afterward  greatly  enrich  their  minds  by  reading,  yet  that 
severe  discipline  which  is  necessary,  even  to  the  strongest  intellect, 
they  do  not  obtain.  Their  minds  are  flower-gardens,  where  the 
weeds  grow  and  blossom  as  showily  as  choicer  plants.  If  a  man 
is  worthy  to  be  called  a  scholar,  he  is  a  classical  scholar.  If  he  is 
worUiy  to  be  called  a  literary  man,  his  tastes  have  been  formed  on 
classic  models.  We  find  the  ornaments  that  enrich  his  style  to  be 
of  genuine  excellence  ;  and  that  he  knows  whereof  be  affirms.  If  a 
woman  proposes  to  assume  a  like  position  of  influence,  why  should 
not  her  preparations  for  it  correspond  with  his  ? 

"  There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry,"  neither  to  excellence  in 
literary  composition.  Our  best  writers  will  bear  witness  to  the 
incessant  labor,  the  patient  study,  the  days  and  years  of  working 
and  waiting,  before  what  they  wrote  could  gain  their  own  approval. 
And  how  shall  it  appear  that  this  American  soil  is  so  fruitful,  that, 
with  no  cultivation,  authors  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  awake  in  the 
morning  to  find  themselves  famous. 

The  method  of  a  young  lady's  education  too  frequently  finds  its 
chief  result  in  bringing  her  into  conceit  with  herself,  and  no  farther. 
She  obtains  just  *'  the  little  learning"  that  is  **  dangerous."  Her 
mind  is  just  polished  to  that  degree  to  make  it 

•* a  mirror,  that  reflects 

To  proud  self-love  her  own  intelligence." 

A  severer  mental  discipline,  a  greater  breadth  of  attainments,  would 
tend  to  check  this  self-confident  spirit,  to  humble  the  high  opinion 
of  self  in  which  it  is  most  manifest  the  dignities  of  authorship  are 
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00  readiljT  assmned,  and  to  increase  the  merit  of  what  is  written,  im 

proportion  to  the  decrease  of  writers. 

Besides  the  part  the  schoob  hare  to  do  in  making  superficial 
women,  their  own  reading  makes  the  matter  still  worse.  They  are 
attracted  chiefly  toward  this  flashy  literature  for  their  entertain- 
ment,  and  ^e  great  reader  among  them  is  considered  the  one  who 
is  familiar  with  erery  new  novel  ^at  appears.  Those  who  have  in 
their  souls  any  shadow  of  "  the  faculty  divine,"  have  it  awakened 
under  the  influence  of  this  kind  of  reading.  A  novel  is  the  stimulus 
of  their  fancy,  and  another  novel  is  the  result :  and  so  on,  ad  infini" 
turn.  If  women  do  write,  if  they  ever  desire  to  write,  they  have 
special  need  before  they  commence  the  process  of  drawing  ofi'  their 
ideas  on  paper,  to  lay  in  first  a  good  store,  and  be  constantly  draw- 
ing them  in  from  richer  sources.  With  a  large  proportion  of  our 
writers,  the  exhausting  process  soon  becomes  apparent,  and  we  are 
served  again  and  again  to  reproductions  of  their  first  ideas.  Minds 
need  the  stimulus  of  master  minds.  Not  so  much  to  imitate  them. 
The  peculiar  merit  of  a  masterpiece  is  not  that  it  creates  a  crowd 
of  imitators,  but  rather  that  it  stimulates  other  minds  to  originate 
for  themselves.  A  great  work  of  art  will  quicken  and  strengthen 
the  sense  of  beauty.  It  will  disturb  elements  that  may  have  Iain 
hitherto  chaotic  in  the  soul,  and  bring  them  into  such  a  sphere  of 
mutual  attraction,  that  they  will  begin  to  take  ideal  forms,  and 
struggle  for  actual  expression.  Before  a  creation  of  beauty,  the 
soul  longs  itself  to  create,  to  work  out,  some  ideal  of  its  own  ;  and, 
if  Goethe  said  truly,  that  our  wishes  are  presentiments  of  our  capa- 
bilities, such  efiects  bear  witness  that  capabilities  for  producing 
exist. 

Choicer  reading  may  also  tend  to  promote  a  very  desirable  result, 
by  correcting  an  evil  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  If  there  be 
mind  enough  to  appreciate  high  excellence,  that  mind  may  be 
humbled  by  contrasting  what  has  been  written  with  its  own  capa- 
bilities, or  at  least  its  own  performances.  Familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  best  writers  must  strike  at  one's  own  self-conceit,  and 
make  one  less  self-confident.  Such  writers  should  be  the  only 
models  allowed,  and  the  young  writer  should  have  her  taste  and 
judgment  so  formed  upon  the  most  exalted  models,  that  she  will 
lightly  esteem  all  her  own  productions,  when  lysither  in  simplicity, 
in  grace,  in  elegance,  in  skillful  development,  nor  in  character  of 
thought,  they  can  bear  comparison  with  what  are  worthily  her 
models. 

There  is  another  thing  which  might  do  much  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  female  thought,  and  have  its  efiect  upon  her  literary 
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oouqpositioa.  It  belongs  to  her  conyerestion  and  social  intercourse. 
We  question  if  educating  the  youth  of  both  sexes  more  together, 
would  not  induce  a  better  relative  development.  But  however  this 
may  be,  when  all  the  schools  are  left  behind,  and  when  as  men  and 
women  they  associate  together,  their  intercourse  should  as  truly  be 
an  intellectual  one,  as  that  existing  among  cultivated  men.  The 
minds  of  woman  need  especially  such  invigorating  exercise  as  con- 
tact with  stronger  and  better  informed  minds  can  induce.  They 
need  to  associate  with  cooler  judgments,  more  enlarged  understand- 
ings, and  severer  tastes,  to  educate  their  own  tastes,  correct  their 
judgments,  prune  their  fancy,  and  enlarge  their  understandings. 
How  much  such  a  result  of  discipline  is  needed,  the  multitudes  just 
escaping  from  Female  Seminaries  abundantly  show.  Feeling  their 
school  honors  thick  upon  them,  they  feel  themselves  fully  com* 
potent  to  pronounce  upon  all  high  matters,  political,  philosophical, 
literary,  and  artistic.  How  crude  such  opinions  usually  are,  men 
of  sense  know ;  and  the  positive  and  assured  manner  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  commends  neither  the  sense  nor  the  modesty  of  the 
fair  interlocutors.  In  all  the  meetings  of  our  young  men  and 
women,  those  who  know  will  readily  concede,  how  far  the  tone  of 
conversation  usually  falls  below  that  elevated  standard  which  con- 
stitutes  the  grace  and  beauty  of  conversation  ;  how  generally  a  light 
and  flippant  style  of  thought  is  considered  the  only  one  ^suitable  for 
general  company.  We  have  not  that  elevated  cast  of  society  which 
characterizes  the  polished  circles  of  England,  or  France,  or  Ger- 
many. Indeed,  men  who  are  most  capable  of  giving  an  elegant 
tone  to  conversation,  seem  to  deem  it  necessary  in  the  company  of 
ladies  to  lay  aside  matters  very  learned  or  intellectual ;  and, 
though  this  may  be  dictated  by  great  politeness,  such  gentlemen  would 
do  a  much  greater  benefit,  by  aiming  rather  to  elevate  the  aspira 
tions  of  these  ladies  to  rise  to  their  own  level,  than  themselves  to 
descend  from  what  is  no  more  than  a  just  elevation  for  all. 

Conversation  is  an  art  in  which  women  are  by  nature,  in  many 
respects,  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  excel.  Their  tact,  quickness, 
and  ready  observation  are  favorable  to  the  grace  and  vivacity  of 
conversation  ;  felicity  of  expression  they  readily  acquire  by  inter- 
course with  those  who  possess  such,  and  by  extensive  reading ;  and 
where  their  tastes  and  judgments  are  proportionally  cultivated,  they 
are  the  charm  of  every  refined  circle. 

Probably  no  woman  in  this  country  has  more  distinguished  her- 
self by  her  power  of  intellect  than  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  In- 
tellectually, she  has  won  a  high  estimation.  She  wrote  for  the  ex- 
pression of  earnest  thought  that  struggled  continually  for  utterance ; 
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9mA  «b«  w$s  beaid  btotwn  aha  thns  coainnnded  a  heariBg.  Hen 
WMB  Ao  superfioial  niad,  crowded  wttb  saperfieial  matt^,  but  a  mind 
of  wonderful  intensity  and  power,  and  one  that  gathered  into  itself 
what  was  solid  as  well  as  elegant.  But  both  her  writing,  and  her 
oonversation,  which  was  perhaps  eren  more  wonderful,  prore  the 
hig^  nature  of  her  intercourse  with  others ;  that  she  was  accustomed 
to  draw  out  the  beat  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  she  met,  and  te 
meet  men  who  called  out  her  own. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Female  Authorship  in  our  own  country, 
and  we  gladly  concede  it  has  many  features  full  of  hope  and 
promise,  there  is  no  occasion  for  self-satisfaction ;  there  is  only 
enough  success  to  stimulate  to  far  greater  endearor.  Of  only  a 
second  place  may  our  female  authors  boast,  when  Franklin  has 
been  our  philosopher,  Edwards  our  metaphysician,  Bancroft  and 
Prescott  our  historians,  Irving  our  miscellaneous  writer,  Bryant 
and  Longfellow  our  poets,  and  Cooper  our  '*  Wizard  of  the  North.** 
Women  should  not  no  much  measure  themselves  by  each  other. 
Let  ihera  seek  the  highest  standard  of  comparison  wherever  found. 

Hannah  More  stands  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  English  women. 
Her  social  intercourse  was  with  the  most  gifted  minds  of  her 
country ;  and  we  see  the  influence  of  those  elevated  friendships 
upon  her  habits  of  thought  and  style  of  expression.  Whether 
Hannah  More  spoke  or  wrote,  a  nation  was  ready  to  listen.  Why 
will  not  our  women,  before  they  exhaust  all  their  energies  in  weak 
cries  to  make  the  public  hear  their  juvenile  utterances,  rather  spend 
their  time  in  preparing  themselves,  so  that  when  they  do  speak,  it 
may  be  to  do  some  good ;  that  it  may  make  an  impression  to  be  felt 
longer  than  while  the  crowd  hurries  on  to  the  next  thing  new. 
They  may  write  worthily,  even  if  they  must  write  fiction.  This 
has  proved  a  very  rich  field  for  the  development  of  much  of  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  woman's  genius  ;  and  she  has  shown  in  it  a 
high  degree  of  power,  as  well  as  grace.  It  was  an  intellect  strong 
as  strange,  that  conceived  **  Frankenstein."  So  was  there  great 
power  in  the  writer  of  "  Jane  Eyre."  Yet "  Currer  Bell"  recognized 
the  truth  we  gladly  repeat.  Though  the  sale  of  her  first  book  was 
so  marvelous,  and  her  name  would  be  an  abundant  passport  to  all 
she  might  aflerward  write,  yet  she  adhered  to  her  principle.  She 
would  not  speak  again  until  she  had  somewhat  to  deliver;  and 
only  three  works  came  from  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
imaginations.  Jane  Austin,  too,  had  a  wonderful  power  of  intellect. 
Her  skill  in  delineation  of  character  was  Shaksperian  in  its  quality, 
and  one  which  many  men  of  high  reputation  as  writers  do  not 
possess.    The  iame  and  position  that  Madame  D'Arblay  won  herself 
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by  her  first  efforts,  were  attained  by  talents  of  no  low  order.  It 
had  also  much  to  do  with  her  immense  reputation,  that  she  was  the 
first  female  writer  who  led  out  into  that  field  of  literature,  and  after 
whom  such  a  multitude  of  clever  ladies  have  followed.  We  confess, 
however,  she  is  not  a  good  specimen  of  the  improvement  to  be 
wrought  by  intercourse  with  great  and  learned  men  ;  for  after  she 
learned  Johnsonese,  she  spoke  no  more  beautiful  English. 

We  delight  in  the  excellences  of  Female  Authorship  wherever  we 
find  them.  We  do  find  them  in  some  of  those  that  we  have 
mentioned.  We  find  them,  too,  in  some  of  our  living  authors.  We 
are  reminded  of  Mary  Howitt  and  Elizabeth  Browning,  women  of 
elegant  cultivation,  married  to  men  of  corresponding  tastes,  so  that 
their  daily  lives  are  idealized  with  every  thing  intellectual,  beautiful, 
and  exalted.  We  would  set  before  all  our  women,  standards  no  less 
elevated.  Are  these  beyond  the  reach  of  most?  Still  let  your 
aspirations  be  only  after  the  highest.  There  truly  are  heights  to 
which  you  may  attain,  greatly  beyond  those  upon  which  you  now  rest. 

Tet  there  is,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  a  nobler  work  for 
woman  to  do,  than  any  she  can  herself  embody  in  books.  It  is, 
inspiring  man  to  do.  She  need  ask  no  greater  power,  no  greater 
praise,  than  to  move  the  strong  man  that  moves  the  world.  Man 
18  her  executive  force.  And  because  God  has  so  appointed  it,  with 
her  clear  vision  she  discovers  to  him  resources  of  strength  and 
beauty,  and  fountains  of  immortality,  that  without  her  he  would 
never  have  known.  Since,  unfaithful  to  her  trust,  she  brought  him 
out  of  Paradise,  introducing  him  to  lower  pursuits,  to  her  it  is  in- 
trusted to  lead  him  back  to  the  flaming  cherubims,  and  show  him 
the  beatitudes  that  still  linger  about  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the 
tree  of  life.  Joan  of  Arc  showed  the  sublime  strength  of  this 
power,  lying  as  it  so  oflen  does  dormant  in  woman's  soul,  when 
with  her  enthusiastic  inspirations,  she  led  on  thousands  to  victory. 
Napoleon  could  only  show  how  much  of  his  strength  was  Jose- 
phine's, by  permitting  a  wondering  world  to  see  his  weakness  and 
his  fall  without  her.  Milton,  in  his  high  argument,  still  with  sweet 
undertones  sang  the  plaint  of  the  lost  Paradise  of  his  youth  ;  and 
Dante  sublimed  his  love  into  an  immortal  song.  Madame  Guyon 
gave  to  such  a  mind  as  Fenelon's  its  impulse  ;  and  such,  oh ! 
woman,  sometimes  sought,  sometimes  unsought,  have  been  your 
most  glorious  triumphs.  You  have  not  written  Epics,  nor  built  St. 
Peters,  nor,  like  Plato,  generated  the  substance  of  all  human  philos- 
ophies ;  but  a  most  noble  work  has  been  yours,  when  you  have 
realized,  or  idealized  for  man,  the  truth,  or  beauty^  or  goodness  he 
has  been  slow  of  heart  to  understand^  or  too  blinded  with  the  films 
of  sense  or  of  doubt  to  perceive. 
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The  effect  of  a  prerailing  utilitarian  spirit  upon  the  literature  of 
a  nation  has  ever  been  to  clog  its  progress  and  debase  its  character. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  authors,  as  wdl  as  other  men, 
should  be  contaminated  by  its  influence ;  and,  forgetting  the  proper 
end  of  all  literary  effort,  should  write  from  mere  mercenary  motires. 
More  especially  is  such  a  result  to  be  expected  from  a  want  of 
taste  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  readers  for  works  of  solid  utility 
and  merit,  and  of  course  the  want  of  demand  for  tfuch  publications. 
This  has  operated  to  depress  those  whose  minds  have  glowed  with 
a  pure  enthusiasm  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  science 
or  literature,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  encourage  such  as,  devoid 
of  the  proper  incentive  to  authorship,  have  engaged  in  it  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  it  a  profitable  speculation. 

That  works  of  a  high  order  should  emanate  from  a  mercenary 
spirit,  is  simply  impossible.  It  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  intellectual  eminence.  It  conflicts  with  the  literary 
experience  of  every  age  and  the  testimony  of  every  pure  and 
talented  writer.  It  is  an  allowed  principle,  that  no  original  endow- 
ment  however  great,  or  application  however  profound,  can,  without 
a  liberation  from  the  dominion  of  passion  and  sense,  attain  the 
highest  pinAacle  of  mental  culture.  The  true  votary  of  science  and 
literature  roust  be  devoid  of  selfishness.  He  must  have  noble  aims 
for  the  improvement  of  mankind  ;  he  must  believe  that  he  is  influenc- 
ing society  for  the  better,  or  the  greater  manifestations  of  intellectual 
eminence  can  not  be  the  result  of  his  exertions.  Without  a  pure 
love  of  excellence  or  a  noble  sentiment  of  philanthropy,  the  pursuits 
of  literature  must  relapse  into  mere  amusement  or  mercenary  em* 
ployment  Goldsmith,  though  so  often  compelled  by  necessity  to 
violate  the  principle,  yet  in  accordance  with  his  noble  nature 
strongly  yields  his  assent  to  it  in  these  words:  ** Avarice  is  the 
passion  of  inferior  natures  ;  money,  the  pay  of  the  common,  herd. 
The  author  who  draws  his  quill  merely  to  take  a  purse,  no^  more 
deserves  success  than  he  who  presents  a  pistol**  ; 
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BiU  who  is  not  ready  to  acknowledge  the  difference  between  (he 
worshiper  of  Truth  and  the  groTeling  idolater  of  Mammon  ?  The 
former  enjoys  visions  such  as  the  "  starry  Galileo"  was  blest  with 
when  he  slept,  a  woful  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition,  or  such  as  that 
with  which  the  ancient  poet  cheered  himself,  when  he  exclaimed 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  noble  performance  : 

Exegi  momimaitiim  aere  pemidiis ! 

But  the  other,  bound  down  to  the  earth  by  the  resistless  law  of  a 
groveling  nature,  can  enjoy  nothing  beyond  the  senseless  rapture 
of  a  miser,  gloating  eagerly  over  his  yellow  dross,  obtained  per- 
haps by  poisoning  the  intellects  of  a  i^hole  people  by  means  of  the 
intoxication  of  corrupting  and  exciting  fiction. 

The  effects  of  a  sordid  and  mechanical  spirit  such  as  this,  upon 
the  destiny  of  nations,  as  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  history,  offer  an 
instructive  lesson  and  an  important  admonition  to  us.  The  experience 
of  the  past  conclusively  shows  that  those  nations  which  have  given 
themselves  exclusively  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  swayed  by  a  universal  spirit  of  traffic — though 
they  arrive  at  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  and  attain  much 
knowledge  of  a  merely  mechanical  nature — never  go  beyond  it ; 
but  after  a  few  generations  sink  down  into  a  general  decline  and 
degeneracy  of  intellect,  morals,  and  national  character.  Witness 
Tyre  ;  once  a  vast  and  populous  city,  the  center  of  civilization,  and 
the  emporium  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world ;  adorned 
with  edifices,  far  more  splendid  and  gorgeous  than  any  that  greet 
the  eye  in  this  favored  land,  replete  with  plenty  and  opulence,  and 
seeming,  at  one  time,  to  defy  the  all-destroying  power  of  time  and 
mischance.  Yet  now  her  site  is  occupied  by  a  few  miserable 
hovels  and  fishermen's  huts,  and  not  a  vestige  of  her  magnificence 
or  a  memento  of  her  glory  remains  to  posterity. 

To  what  an  extent  the  lust  of  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  traffic  ex- 
tinguished the  cultivation  of  mind,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  her  literary  history  is  almost  a  total  blank,  scarcely  a  single 
writer  having  flourished  in  this  renowned  metropolis  during  a  period 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  this  though  she  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  to  have  made  many  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  useful  and  scientific  arts.  Carthage,  too,  her  most 
illustrious  colony,  offers  a  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  the  exclusive  spirit  of  traffic  and  gain  upon  national  character, 
manners,  and  literature.  Punica  fides  became  throughout  the 
civilized  world  a  byword  for  every  thing  that  was  treacherous 
mean,  and  dishonest ;  and  during  700  years  Carthage  hardly  fur 
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nbhed  ihree  or  four  writers,  and  these  of  no  parClcnlar  merit  or 
celebrity.  Indeed,  polite  learning  was  prohibited  by  the  laws.  If 
we  except  Mago,  whose  work  on  agriculture  was  so  highly  prized 
by  the  Romans,  and  Hanno,  ihe  author  of  the  Periptus,  her  litera- 
ture, like  that  of  the  mother  country,  is  a  tabula  rasa.  And  yet  we 
ire  told  the  Carthaginians  possessed  schools  of  considerable  repo* 
tation,  in  which  boys  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  reading,  pen- 
manship, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  in  short,  in  every  thing  that  with 
us  now  constitutes  a  practical  education,  and  is  regarded  as  requisite 
to  success  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Holland  has  oflen  been  alluded 
to  as  offering  a  memorable  example  of  the  depressing  influence  of 
this  ss^me  spirit  upon  genius  and  literature  ;  and  even  a  century  ago, 
gave  occasion  to  the  severe  invectives  of  Goldsmith,  as  he  contem* 
.plated  the  sordid  sentiments  of  her  inhabitants  : 

•/  /  Bat  view  them  closer,  craft  and  tnnd  ^peir ; 

^     '  Fen  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here ; 

.     *  ,  At  gold's  saperior  charms,  all  freedom  fUes ; 

The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  bays. 

A  land  of  tyrants  and  a  dea  of  elaves ; 

Here  wretches  seek  dishonorable  graves, 

And  calmly  bent,  to  servitade  oonferm. 

Dull  as  their  lakes  thai  slnmber  in  the  storm. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  to  prove  this  fact,  that 
the  spirit  of  traffic  and  love  of  gain  can  not  prevail,  as  a  national 
characteristic,  without  finally  banishing  all  mental  culture  of  a 
liberal  kind,  and  extinguishing  literary  genius.  Those  given  should 
serve  to  admonish  us,  by  every  possible  means,  to  eradicate  so 
destructive  a  national  spirit.  They  offer  to  every  truly  patriotic 
mind  the  strongest  possible  motive  to  labor  for  a  pure  and  uncon- 
taminated  literature — a  literature  which  will  foster  a  love  of  mental 
excellence  and  scientific  investigation  among  the  people,  and  tend 
to  draw  away  the  attention  of  gifled  minds  fromrmechanical  pursuits, 
and  exalt  them  to  those  of  a  liberal  character.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  true  objects  of  man's  existence  be  discerned  and  appre- 
ciated. By  no  other  means  can  the  follower  of  Epicurus  and  the 
slave  of  Mammon  be  taught  that  there  are  higher,  holier,  and  hap- 
pier objects  in  human  life,  than  merely  to  amass,  in  unnecessary 
profusion,  the  necessaries  of  his  mortal  and  physical  being,  or  to 
amuse  himself,  child-like,  with  the  playthings  and  gewgaws  which 
Fortune  may  have  tossed  into  his  lap.  Can  a  reflecting  being  assent 
to  the  principles  upon  which  these  and  such  as  these  live?  Not 
considering  at  all  the  religious  bearings  of  the  question,  is  not  a  life 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  humanity,  intellectually  and  spirito- 
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ally,  through  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  a  culttrated  understand* 
ing,  truly  consonant  with  the  character  of  man  as  a  rational^  ac-* 
oonntable,  immortal  being  ?  Does  he  who  neglects  this,  discharge 
tbe  high  and  peculiar  functions  for  which  he  was  created !  To 
worship  the  Creator  and  to  discorer  his  attributes,  is  surely  the 
most  glorious  employment  of  the  creature ;  and  though  we  may  not 
"  find  him  out  to  perfection,**  can  we  know  him  at  all,  save  by  look^* 
ing  ^  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God  ?" 

The  life  of  the  scholar  is  not  merely  exalted;  it  is  unsel^; 
The  mere  bookworm  who  amasses  knowledge  as  the  mise^^cii-'^: 
mnlates  gold,  to  hoard  and  not  to  circulate,  though  not  so  de^--^^  *" 
as  selfish  as  he,  since  he  accomplishes  nothing  for  his  fell 
But  the  true  votary  of  science  and  learning  can  not  be  selfis! 
ployed.     His  existence,  on  the  contrary,  is  oflen  a  kind  of 
dom  for  humanity.     Like  the  husbandman  of  whom  Cicero 
^  arbares  seret  quarun%  adspieiet  Imccam  ipse  nunquam" 
prives  himself  of  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  life,  immured  in 
tude  and  seclusion,  to  achieve  those  discoveries,  the  fruits  of  wh 
futore  generations  are  to  enjoy.     Review  the  lives  of  Newton,  G 
lileo,  Kepler,  and  Milton,  and  then  dare  to  pronounce  them  selfish ! 
It  is  such  minds  as  these  that  we  want  in  our  country  at  the  present 
time  ;  and  it  is  to  encourage  the  growth  of  such  minds  that  our  in- 
stitutions, both  political  and  social,  should  be  modified  and  directed ; 
for  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  our  moral  influence  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  will  ever  be  what  we  would  wish  it  to  be,  except 
through  the  efforts  of  gifted  and  cultivated  minds  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  humanity. 

It  is  usual  to  dwell  upon  the  excellence  of  our  Common  Schools, 
and  to  represent  them  as  the  grand  pillars  of  our  country's  glory  as 
well  as  safety.  They,  indeed,  deserve  all  that  has  ever  been  said 
in  their  favor,  and  the  principle  on  which  they  are  established  con* 
stitutes  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  of  our  political  system.  But  it 
is  not  enough  to  look  at  Common  Schod  education  in  the  abetjr*ot. 
We  must  keep  in  view  its  aim,  and  beware  lest  it  degenerate  into 
the  object  of  merely  training  minds  for  the  commonest  purposes  of 
life,  without  infusing  into  them  a  single  breath  of  that  spirit  whieb. 
animates  its  possessor  to  cultivate  the  mind,  in  aiVer  years,  and 
strive  for  mental  excellence,  as  the  solitary  seed,  cast  into  some  dark 
crevice  among  the  rocks,  struggles  to  attain  the  light.  Universal 
education  is  desirable  ;  but  to  produce  a  dead  level  of  intellect,  aa 
it  is  unattainable,  should  not  be  expected  of  any  system  of  populai 
instruction.  On  the  contrary,  however  great  the  general  light  mBf 
be,  the  more  brilliant  will  be  the  particular  luminaries  that  claim 
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distinctiye  regard ;  and  the  more  extensire  popular  knowledge,  the 
higher  will  be  the  flights  of  genius. 

The  relations  of  popular  education  to  the  progress  of  literature 
are  thus  exceedingly  intimate.  Indeed,  **  learning,  to  become  the 
characteristic  of  a  nation,"  as  was  remarked  about  a  century  ago, 

,  **  must  begin  among  the  rulgar."  It  must  have  progressed  so  far 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  to  be  appreciated  by  them  before 

«it^  can  receive  any  adequate  or  permanent  encouragement.     Espe- 

*  eiafty  is  this  the  case  in  a  republican  country.  There,  no  smiles 
of  royalty,  no  sunshine  of  court  favor,  can  foster  the  growth  of  an 
exotic  literature.  To  live  at  all,  it  must  either  be  indigenous,  or 
hftve  become  fully  rooted  in  the  soil ;  for  without  the  sanction  and 
impulsif  of  popular  regard,  it  must  wither  in  total  neglect.  We  may 
thus  regard  general  education  as  the  principal  support  of  learning 
and  literature  in  our  country,  while  we  look  to  our  universities  as 
the  tfource  from  which  they  mu^t  mainly  flow. 
The  growth  and  advancement  of  literary  and  mental  excellence 

^ihay  be  made  the  means  of  much  good  in  introducing  into  the  com- 
munity a  more  truly  republican  spirit,  and  preserving  a  greater  de» 
gree  of  equality  in  our  social  ranks.  The  increase  of  aristocracy 
of  any  kind  is  the  great  bane  of  republican  governments,  because  it 
disturbs  the  balance  in  the  social  state,  and  introduces  the  invidious 
distinctions  of  ranks  and  classes ;  but  the  great  levelers  of  these  in* 
equalities  and  excrescences  are  knowledge  and  mental  culture,  for 
these  the  poorest  may  possess.  In  proportion  as  mental  culture 
advances  and  spreads  throughout  the  nation,  the  iclat  of  mere  wealth 
goes  out  and  becomes  of  secondary  consequence.  An  enthusiasm 
for  this  kind  of  excellence  is  thus  kindled  in  every  educated  mind, 
the  popular  taste  is  elevated,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  com<* 
munity  are  exalted  and  purified.  An  improved  social  system  is  the 
immediate  and  natural  eflect ;  for  on  what  does  social  character  de- 
pend, but  on  the  general  direction  which  the  desires  and  pursuits  of 
a  community  take  ?  In  almost  every  community,  however  corrupt- 
ed, some  few  minds  are  to  be  found  who  live  not  merely  for  self- 
aggrandisement,  but  for  the  amelioration  of  the  distresses  of  their 
race,  the  elevation  of  their  country's  character,  and  the  preservation 
of  her  free  institutions.  The  sentiments  of  philanthropy  and  patriot- 
ism are,  without  doubt,  natural  to  every  truly  cultivated  and  unper- 
verted  mind ;  and  to  encomrage  Uiat  agent  which  is  most  eflective 
in  producing  such  minds,  is  the  true  method  of  arresting  the  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  which  is  now  so  rapidly  forming,  and  preserving 
to  our  institutions  their  pristine  simplicity.  Men  are  to  be  taught 
by  beholding  the  sobtime  and  immortal  works  of  genius,  that,  before 
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diMe,  an  the  ftccuniiilacted  riches  of  An  nrigbty  world  sink  into 
▼alaelesa  insignificance.  Then  will  they  learn  to  respect  coHore 
of  mind,  and  to  yiew  it  as  the  most  glorious  distinction  to  which 
man  may  aspire.  This  may  appear  to  some  a  theory,  visionary  and 
unpractical.  But  illustrations  are  numerous.  The  literary  ^istCMry 
of  Germany  offers  a  striking  one.  During  the  last  century,  to  what 
an  elevation  has  she  arisen  in  the  literary  firmament !  What  a  re<* 
splendent  galaxy  of  giiled  men  have  shone  out  from  a  region  which 
once  appeared  only  prolific  of  pedantry  and  dullness  !  What  noble 
representatives  of  the  sublimation  of  intellect  to  purposes  of  high 
thought  and  pure  philanthropy  do  we  find  in  Wieland,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Lessing,  and  that  numerous  host  of  kindred  spirits  !  And 
what  an  exalted  idea  does  it  give  us  of  the  influence  of  mental  cul- 
ture and  literary  genius,  when  we  find  the  Diet  of  the  £mpire  nnit^ 
ing  to  pay  it  a  tribute  of  the  profoundest  homage  in  a  person  of  the 
humblest  rank,  and  the  sovereign  of  Bavaria  stooping  (to  use  the 
language  of  the  world)  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  same  venerable  man-* 
though  in  worldly  position  but  a  Frankfort  burgher ! 

We  would  not,  however,  wish  to  assign  too  much  influence  to 
mere  human  agencies  in  the  renovation  or  improvement  of  the  to^ 
cial  state.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  Disposer  of 
all  things  operates  by  human  agencies  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  that  by  these  means  all  the  great  changes  and  reforma- 
tions in  the  condition  of  mankind  have  been  accomplished.  **  It  is 
an  ordinance  of  God,"  says  Channing,  "  and  one  of  his  most  be« 
nevolent  laws,  that  the  human  race  should  be  carried  forward  by 
impulses  which  originate  in  a  few  minds,  perhaps  in  an  individual ;, 
and  in  this  way  the  most  interesting  relations  and  dependencies  of 
life  are  framed."  Among  these  agencies,  the  most  powerful  have 
ever  been  the  reformatory  energies  of  a  pure  and  noble  literature^ 
and  a  devotion  to  scientific  research.  Even  those  eflTorts  which 
appeared,  at  first,  the  most  visionary  and  barren  of  practical  benefit, 
have  resulted  not  unfrequently  in  Uie  discovery  of  some  new  prin- 
ciple or  idea,  which  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  age,  and  turned 
its  exertions  in  an  entirely  new  channel.  Perhaps  most  of  the  im- 
portant and  useful  discoveries  in  natural  science  have  been  evolved 
from  researches  of  no  apparent  utility,  save  the  theoretical  advan- 
tage of  enlarging  the  bouDdaries  of  human  knowledge.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  undervalue  the  quickening  energy  of  truth  of  whatever 
kind,  but  believe  that. the  more  deeply  its  light  penetrates  the  com* 
inunity,  and  the  more  minds  we  have  among  us  devoted  to  its  ac 
quisition  and  dissemination,  the  purer  will  be  our  institutions,  and 
the  higher  the  character  and  aims  of  our  populatioD.     Let  us  u»e  al 
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the  agencies  which  are  aoeessible  to  us  to  eflect  Oiie  most  deainhb 
end,  invoking  upon  them  that  bleeainf  from  above,  withont  which 
y^' "         alt't^ertiona  whatever  must  fail  and  come  to  naaghtb 
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lY.   AMERICAN   C0LLEOE8. 

GBEEKMOirNT  OOLLEOS,*  BIOHMOND,  INDIANA. 

BY    W.    HBlfBT    SMITH, 


/  UaloiiTlIte  OMtvr,  Ualon  Ooonty,  Obk^ 


The  Institution  bearing  the  above  name  was  founded  a.d.  I85I9 
\fj  John  Haines.  Its  dibui  was  made  under  the  modest  and  nowise 
uncommon  title  of  ''  Boarding  School,'*  and  was  desigrned  for  the 
iecommodation  of  both  sexes.  We  glean  the  objects  of  this  enter- 
prise from  a  plain  and  unpretending  circular  published  by  the  pro- 
prietor in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1852,  as  follows : 

*'  In  looking  over  our  country  for  a  considerable  distance  around, 
I  have  observed  but  few  schools  that  were  calculated  to  afford  our 
youth   an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a   knowledge   of  the  various 

,  *  We  pni  tldf  InatttoUon  vnder  ttie  geottral  head  of  ^AhmHooa  OolUffM^  bectsM  U  eoBMi 
to  at  M  a  CotUge  in  name,  and  with  a  board  of  Inatructon  oompetent  to  teaoh  the  usual 
lt«nehes  embraced  is  a  ooUege  eoorae.  The  writer  of  this  sketch,  howerer,  has  IkDed  to 
inform  us  whether  the  InstUatioa  has  been  regnlarly  incorporated  as  a  oellege,  wttk  tk« 
power  of  conferring  degrees,  according  to  the  established  usage  of  American  OoUegec  He 
fe«  omiMed  also  aajr  aooount  of  the  formation  of  classes  with  a  course  of  stud7  equlTalent  to 
ttiai  required  in  other  colleges,  as  preparatory  to  the  first  degree.  And,  for  any  tUng  that 
appears  in  this  sketch,  the  Institution  may  yet  be  the  property  of  its  generous  founder,  with 
no  Board  ef  Trustees  for  Uie  administration  of  its  aflktrs.  If  it  Is  deficient  in  the  partieulars 
bsra  referred  to,  it  Is  not  properly  a  college  in  the  American  sense  of  the  name,  and  should 
be  classed  with  those  institutions  which  are  usually  denominated  Academies,  Claadcal  or 


We  make  these  suggesUons,  not  to  disparage  the  InstitntUm  la  qaestkNi,  but  for  the  pap- 
pose of  eliciting  information ;  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  or  some  one  connected  with  the 
Offsewmoint  School,  will  oblige,  by  informing  us  of  the  spedfle  organisation  under  whidli  ft 
hpa  risen  fh>m  a  Boarding  Sohool  to  a  College.  We  would  also,  tai  this  eoBiiottoa,  tsqaaH 
thoee  who  may  hereafter  Aimlsh  us  historical  sketches  of  new  institutions,  so  to  stato  thdr 
crganliatinns  aa  to  leare  us  In  no  doubt  whether  they  bdong  properly  to  the  dass  of  prlTata 
or  High  Schools,  or  of  iaeorporated  eoUeges»  with  their  appreprlate  clisses  and  coursai 
of  study. 

Itlstttouuihsiit  on  us  to  add,  that  we  hare  reeeired  (he  aooount  of  this  Instttatlon  with 
special  interest.  It  is  cheering  aad  hopefkd  for  the  great  West,  to  see  Cknlfrn,  ef  UUaola, 
and  Haines,  of  Indiana,  deroting  their  wealth  and  energies  to  the  upbuilding  of  such  schools 
for  the  young  as  the  IfonUceUo  Female  SenUnary  and  the  Oremmount  College^  and  alOl 
Ibrteg  to  witaess  Uie  re«dts  of  their  benelleeMa  in  a  measure  ef  soeoesa,  which  isfor  beyoM 
fteir  ezpectotions,  and  commends  their  example  to  others  of  like  spirit,  who,  with  the  ta- 
sriaslag  wealth  of  the  country,  may  be  expected  hereafter  to  surpass  them  in  the  largcneaa 
«C  their  beoefoeltons  to  thoee  and  similar  institottoBs.  And  we  eomawnd  this  sketoh  to  ov 
fftaders  as  presenting  an  example  bearing  upon  the  much  mooted  question  of  educating  tha 
I  together,  espedaUy  in  the  adranoed  stages  of  their  education.    On  this  sal«)eet  w« 
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sciences  and  the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal  and  enlightened  eda« 

^  cation,  such  as  are  afforded  in  many  portions  of  our  Union,  in  the 

Jr]  many  Boarding  Schools,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  there  in  success- 

All  operation ;  and  believing  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  to  be  of  far 

more  importance  than  all  other  considerations,  to  the  welfare  and 

happiness  of  the  rising  generation,  on  whom  must  soon  devolve  the 

^  whole  management  of  the  domestic,  as  well  as  the  governmental 

Y  affairs  of  our  now  prosperous  and  highly  favored  country,  whose 

weal  or  woe  wholly  depends  upon  the  east  given  in  the  culture  of 

^  the  minds  and  morals  of  those  who  are  now  treading  the  flowery 

,»  ty**  paths  of  youth,  and  whose  proper  training  and  enlightened  education 

^^^^jf^         are  subjects  of  paramount  importance  to  all.     To  this  end,  and  with 

these  views,  I  have  determined  to  contribute  all  my  efforts,  though 

well  aware  they  are  humble,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  little  avail  with- 


I  out  the  steady  co-operation  of  the  community.' 


We  leani,  also,  from  a  different  and  more  private  source,  that  Mr. 
Haines  commenced  thinking  seriously  about  such  an  undertaking 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1849,  while  engaged  in  merchandising. 
Earnestly  "  Believing  that  an  Institution  of  learning,  based  upon  a 
more  liberal  system  than  had  been  adopted  generally  in  the  West, 
was  demanded,  I  yielded  all  the  fascinations  and  allurements  that 
lay  before  nie  in  the  field  of  mercantile  enterprise,  for  what  seemed 
then  to  be  a  requirement  of  duty,  to  establish  a  school  freed  from 
all  sectarian  bias,  and  though  friends  remonstrated,  and  mercantile 
advisers  cautioned  me  against  such  a  silly  investment,  I  believed 
that  I  owed  a  duty  to  myself  and  my  country  to  make  an  effort  in 
laying  a  foundation  for  a  more  liberal  and  elevated  plan  of  educa- 
tion here.'*  And  to  enable  him  to  complete  this  purpose  under* 
standingly,  he  performed  an  extensive  tour  through  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States,  visiting  the  principal  educational  institutions,  and 
gathering  such  information  as  he  could.  But  this,  like  all  other 
similar  enterprises,  met  with  opposition  from  friends,  with  difficul- 
ties on  every  hand  ;  yet  the  determination  and  assurance  of  our 
friend  overcame  all  obstacles ;  he  saw  the  necessity,  heard  the  call, 
and  in  the  greatness  of  his  heart  earnestly  responded  to  it.  The 
people  remonstrated  :  "  He  was  making  a  poor  investment" — "  was 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle."  Poor  mammon-worshiping  souls  !  how- 
blind  to  the  great  interests  of  humanity.  To  such  people  the  world  is 
enwrapped  in  argentine  folds ;  its  bastions  are  ingots  of  gold,  and  a 
*  Bank  of  Exchange'  is  the  great  alembic  of  life  through  which  one 
is  dally  made  to  pass  ;  a  life  of  intellectual  labor  is  a  life  of  ease 
and  wasteful  time,  while  the  pedagogue,  in  the  light  of  their  single 
purpose,  carries  the  key  that  unlocks  Pandora's  box !     Despite  all 
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this,  our  friend  steadily  pursued  his  great  purpose,  and  was  enabled 
to  open  a  school  with  fair  prospects  on  the  '*  17th  day  of  5th  month, 
1852." 

We  pass  on  to  a  description  of  the  building  with  its  surroundings. 
The  main  building  is  105^  feet  long,  54  feet  wide,  and  four  stories 
high,  with  two  additional  wings  of  40  feet  by  18  each;  the  whole 
being  built  of  brick.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  is  covered  with  pitch 
and  nice  clean  pebbles.  Though  the  building  is  plain,  yet  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  in  its  arrangement  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  stories  are  of  a  good  height,  and  the  rooms  large, 
with  the  windows  fitted  by  means  of  weights  for  perfect  ventilation. 
The  basement  is  devoted  entirely  to  culinary  and  other  uses  of 
living.  Here,  besides  the  furnace,  storage-rooms,  etc.,  is  the  "  bak- 
ery,"  in  which  large  white  loaves  together  with  enormous  pies  are 
daily  brought  to  a  proper  complexion,  while  in  an  adjoining  com* 
partment  a  huge  roaster  is  made  to  sing  in  harmony  with  a  neigh- 
boring tea-kettle ;  and  here,  too,  is  the  dining-room,  with  its  lengthy 
tables,  around  which,  regularly  as  the  bell  rings  three  times  a  day, 
are  seated  the  pupils  of  both  sexes,  with  their  teachers,  who  do 
justice  to  the  bountiful  and  healthful  store.  Each  student  is  pro- 
vided, as  he  or  she  may  prefer,  with  either  cofiee,  milk,  or  water. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the  Recitation  and  Lecture  rooms,  Parlor, 
Nurseries,  Library,  Laboratory,  etc. ;  one  passes  also  from  this 
floor  into  the  wing-buildings.  On  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are 
private  rooms  for  the  professors,  teachers,  and  students,  and  also 
three  or  four  good  bath  rooms.  There  are  rooms  enough  to  ac- 
commodate one  hundred  boarding  students,  though  we  believe  the 
number  of  this  class  has  never  exceeded  ninety.  These,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  building,  are  warmed  by  heated  air  from  two  huge 
furnaces.  Although  serious  objections  have  been  urged  against  this 
method — and  undoubtedly  steam  is  preferable — yet  no  ill  eflects 
have  been  experienced  here  from  its  use.  There  is  in  the  Institu- 
tion a  fine  collection  of  geological  specimens  and  natural  curiosities 
Irom  all  parts  of  the  country,  contributed  mostly  by  friends  and 
visitors ;  ttlso  in  the  Laboratory  an  extensive  and  nearly  complete 
assortment  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  together  with 
a  telescope  of  fair  magnifying  powers.  Much  more  will,  no  doubt, 
be  expended  on  this  department. 

The  Institution  is  situated  one  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  the 
city  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  locations 
to  be  found  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi.  The 
Green  mount  Farm  consists  of  160  acres  of  excellent  land,  while  on 
every  side   are  seen  those  moderate-sized  and  well-tilled  farme 
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always  to  be  foand  among  the  intelligent  and  industrious  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans,  and  of  the  followers  of  William  Penn.  Be- 
hold the  well-paid  results  of  honest  industry,  in  the  broad  fields  of 
bright-bladed  maze  and  golden  wheat,  on  the  hill-tops  decked  with 
a  thousand  cattle,  and  in  the  meadows  spotted  with  the  round-top- 
ped stacks  of  hay  !  Nature  erer  smiles,  when  she  fans  your  brow 
with  aerial  wings,  or  waves  the  graceful*  branches  of  the  maple 
and  beech,  in  clouds  or  in  sunshine.  Would  you  read  creative 
history,  the  banks  of  Whitewater  and  Elkhom,  rich  in  geologic 
lore,  and  scarce  beyond  the  eye's  reach,  become  at  once  a  second 
Cromarty!  Surely  here  are  lessons  important  beyond  measure. 
The  rapid  growth  of  Richmond — the  richness  of  the  surrounding 
country — its  water-privileges,  together  with  the  numerous  railroads 
centering  there,  stamp  it  at  once  as  a  city  that  will  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  history  of  the  West.  What  bearing  its  educa- 
tional institutions  will  have  in  forming  its  future  no  one  can  tell. 
Their  influence  must  be  great,  for  this  much  we  know,  that  educa^ 
tion  is  the  most  effective  formative  power  under  the  control  of  man, 

''  It  is  soothing  to  contemplate,"  says  Elia,  "  the  head  of  the 
Ganges,  to  trace  the  first  little  bubblings  of  a  mighty  river — 
"  With  holy  reverence  to  approach  the  rocks 
Whence  glide  the  streams  renowned  in  ancient  song.' " 

And  it  is  with  feelings  akin  to  these  we  contemplate  the  rising  of 
the  mighty  Ganges  of  Education,  and  trace  along  its  swelling  tide 
the  rapidly  disappearing  vestiges  of  ignorance  and  crime.  From 
•the  Orient  to  the  Hesperian  flows  this  irresistible  stream,  bearing 
on  its  billows  the  hopes,  the  faith,  and  the  pride  of  the  world. 
Whenever  we  meet  with  a  man  who  is  unselfishly  devoting  his  life 
and  energies  to  the  education  and  improvement  of  his  fellows,  we 
are  impressed  with  his  superiority;  and  so  whenever  we  enter 
institutions  of  Education  we  feel  like  pilgrims  beneath  the  shades  of 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  There  is  something  grand  and  impressive 
in  that  system  of  government  that  causes  these  to  arise  on  every 
hill-top,  in  every  valley,  like  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  as  here  in 
our  own  free  North.  The  bulwarks  it  thus  erects  around  its  con- 
stitution are  as  everlasting  as  its  own  granite  hills,  its  wealth  as 
immeasurable  as  the  waters  of  old  Ocean.  But  our  increasing 
pages  warn  us  to  abandon  this  episode. 

We  pass  over  in  silence  two  years  and  a  half  of  "  Boarding 
School"  experience.  The  interest  of  the  country  demanded  a 
higher  system  of  education — the  well-earned  reputation  of  "  Green- 
mount"  decided  the  change,  and  it  modestly  took  the  place  assigned 
it  among  the  Collegiate  Institutions  of  the  West. 
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This,  then,  is  the  origin  and  limited  history  of  Greenmonnt 
College.  The  aspirations  to  do  good  of  highly-cultivated  and  noble* 
minded  men  are  its  foundation  stones  ;  their  earnest  work  in  making 
stronger  the  battlements  of  life  are  its  pillars  ;  their  invocations  of 
the  spirits  of  Improvement,  Science,  and  Art  are  its  dedication  ;  the 
intelligent  and  vigorous  minds  and  pure  hearts  of  a  rising  genera- 
tion will,  we  devoutly  trust,  be  its  monuments. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  sessions,  the  first  session^ 
commencing  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  the  last  closingv^Sy^e . .. 
1st  of  July.     The  expenses  for  boarding,  tuition,  washf^^'^a^    / 
rooms,  including  fuel  and  lights,  are  for  it  x: 

l8t  Session  of  16  weeks $6«lW!-     J        ritt 


2d      "       •«  12 


42  f|^ 


v^ 


fid     «       "12    "      42i|.>     ^      '^        \ 

Those  scholars  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Institution,  andbbAfd-\        (^^ 
ing  elsewhere,  are  admitted,  of  course,  on  different  terms.     ^^^    ^^      ^  > 

BOARD    OF    INSTRUCTION.  ^^-   *'    .  ^^.    / 

JoHir  F.  Stoddard,  President,  and  Prof,  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching.^  '^'  »   i 

W.  D.  HxiTKLK,  Professor  of  Greek  and  (Jeneral  Literature.  '^^m^i^^ 

U.  8.  Ststski,  Prctfeesor  of  MathematioB  and  Medianioal  PbUosophy. 

J.  &  WuLtoN,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Natural  Soienoe. 

Katc  a.  Hcnklb,  Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Olitia  F.  SxEvsif  b.  Teacher  of  French  and  German. 

Majit  N.  WiLsopr,  Teacher  of  English  Branches. 

James  N.  Taylor»  Steward ;  Sarah  A.  Taylor,  Blatroa. 

We  would  like  to  give  pen-sketches  of  this  efficient  corps  of  in- 
structors for  the  perusal  of  those  unacquainted  with  them,  but  we 
deem  this,  for  a  large  class  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Review,"  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  President  is  known  both  East  and  West — where- 
ever  his  school-books  are  used — for  his  thorough  qualification. 

Professor  Henkle  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  active 
teachers  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  he  is  beloved  and  respected 
for  his  many  virtues,  and  for  his  rare  scientific  and  literary  attain- 
ments. [These  two  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  writing  a  series  of 
works  treating  of  Algebra  and  the  higher  Mathematics ;  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  expected  appearance  of  their  first 
work  some  time  during  the  coming  month.] 

Mention  was  made  at  the  outset  that  the  Institution  was  designed 
for  the  equal ,  accommodation  of  males  and  females,  and  here  we 
find  boldly  inscribed,  "TAc  equal  and  united  education  of  hoik 
sexes  r  We  will  not  venture  here  into  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as  its  merits  and  demerits  have  been  ably  and 
thoroughly  canvassed  by  others.  Fair  and  practical  tests  of  any 
question,  where  there  is  difference  of  opinion,  will,  despite  the  most 
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plausible  arguments,  pn^  or  eon,  settle  it  satis&ctorily  snd  beyoirf 
all  cavil  in  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  person.  The  convictions  of 
educationists,  until  recently,  have  been  adverse  to  the  education  of 
males  and  females  together;  and,  indeed,  if  historians  are  to  be 
believed,  it  was  thought  among  civilized  (?)  nations,  not  many  cen- 
turies ago,  that  a  woman  needed  no  education  at  all.  Judging,  then, 
from  the  Past,  we  congratulate  civilization  on  its  prospects  in  the 
Future. 

The  proposition,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is  to  raise  the  educa- 
tion of  females  to  an  equality  with  that  of  males,  and  not,  as  some 
feared,  to  lower  that  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  former.  To  make 
the  future  companion  of  man  his  equal  in  intelligence  is  the  design ; 
and  to  place  in  the  power  of  the  mothers,  the  educators  of  future 
generations,  the  means  of  impressing  their  minds  with  the  right 
aspirations,  and  of  forming  their  characters  afler  the  right  models. 
The  influence  mutually  exerted  on  the  scholars  of  both  sexes  by 
association,  during  this  most  important  period  of  their  lives,  is 
highly  beneficial  and  necessary.  We  therefore  take  great  pleasure 
in  announcing  to  the  literary  public  that  the  result  of  Uie  five  years^ 
experience  in  this  Institution  goes  to  strengthen  the  convictions  of 
the  few  devoted  friends  of  the  new  system,  and  to  stamp  it  with 
success. 

We  have  written  thus  freely  of  Greenmount  College,  while  yet 
in  its  incipiency,  not  from  a  desire  to  give  it  any  undue  honor  or 
praise,  but  simply  to  put  on  record  a  worthy  and  commendable 
enterprise.  Our  motto  has  been,  "  Credit  to  whom  credit,  and 
honor  to  whom  honor,  is  due.''  We  know  it  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
Institution  to  raise  the  standard  of  Western  education  to  the  highest 
point  attainable  ;  it  will  seek  to  plant  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  a 
desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to 
make  them  in  every  respect  earnest,  truthful,  and  practical  men. 
We  desire  all  to  take  note  of  what  is  being  done  for  a  common,  a 
high,  and  ennobling  cause,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  it  chance 
to  be.  We  do  not  challenge  comparison  with  the  old  and  time- 
honored  institutions  of  New  England,  we  ask  only  their  encourage- 
ment It  is,  however,  needless  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  West 
demands  educational  institutions  of  a  somewhat  different  character 
from  those  in  the  East,  and  any  institution  fashioned  afler  them 
must,  in  time,  prove  a  failure.  Greenmount  has  established  the 
epoch  of  a  new  era.  We  may  not  so  efiectively  cultivate  the  ''Fine 
Arts,"  but  here  is  the  lap  of  industry — States  are  to  be  formed, 
nations  are  to  be  fed  with  our  countless  measures  of  grain,  and 
mechanical  improvements  grander  than  the  world  ever  dreamed  of 
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«fe  to  be  executed,  and  the  gemns  mui  be  owr  own.  Plato  wrote 
over  the  gardeoi  of  Academus,  where  his  disciples  met  to  listen 
to  his  teaching — "Let  no  one  enter  who  is  destitute  of  Geoin* 
etry.**  So  let  it  be  inscribed  on  the  expansive  heav^)s»  on  the 
broad  prairies,  and  green  forests,  that  no  one  shall  enter  this  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  without  being  prepared  for  the  contests 
<^  life.  His  education  must  be  practical — for  the  giants  with  whiek 
he  will  have  to  cope  are  stem  a4d  unyielding — that,  armed  with 
the  hammer  of  our  Thor^  he  may  do  his  part  in  rending  the  rocks  of 
opposition,  and  in  perfecting  the  blooming  beauty  of  the  land. 

W.  H.  S. 


y.  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION-TWENTY- 
SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY. 


The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  Anniversary  this 
year  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  August  19th, 
and  continuing  its  session  three  days.  A  large  number  of  Teachers 
and  others  were  in  attendance  from  several  of  the  States,  amonflr 
whom  were  a  fair  proportion  of  our  most  distinguished  educate. 
The  daily  sessions  were  opened  with  prayer,  and  were  conducted 
with  a  decorum  and  urbanity  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  high 
character  of  many  of  the  persons  assembled,  while  the  addresses 
and  discussions  were  on  subjects  of  great  practical  importance  and 
were  marked  with  distinguished  ability. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  very  able  report  of  the  proceedings, 
prepared  by  £.  H.  Rockwell,  and  published  in  the  "Massachusetts 
Teacher,**  of  the  present  month,  from  which  to  extract  the  following 
interesting  and  instructive 

SEETCBBS    OF   PAPERS   AND    DISCUSSIONS, 

which  we  regard  as  quite  too  important  in  their  bearing  upon  tho 
interests  of  education  in  the  whole  couutry  to  be  withheld  from  our 
readers. 

In  reply  to  an  appropriate  address  by  the  Mayor  of  Springfield, 
welcoming  the  Association  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  city,  the  Presi- 
dent, J.  Kingsbury,  LL.D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  after  responding  to 
this  official  welcome,  remarked  : 

This  Institute  was  formed  twenty-seven  years  ago.  It  has  not 
been  its  policy  to  advance  one  field  of  education  at  the  expense  of 
others.     It  has  been  general  and  universal  in  its  aim  and  poliof  • 
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Few  of  the  earlier  memben  are  here  io^j.  These  are  new  (aoea, 
and  this  assembly  can  but  poorly  appreciate  the  changes  that  hare 
occurred  in  our  educational  systems  since  that  day.  What  we 
know  and  see  now,  was  what  they  then  hardly  dared  to  hope  for. 
The  history  of  these  twenty-seven  years  would  be  very  instructi?e 
to  us,  and  such  a  one,  he  was  happy  to  announce,  was  in  process 
of  preparation. '  The  president  then  recounted  some  of  the  systems 
that  had  risen  and  died  during  this  period.  Twenty-seven  years 
ago  the  monitorial  system  was  in  vogue.  Bell  published  this  sys- 
tem,  and  it  was  taken  up  by  Lancaster,  who,  in  visiting  this  country, 
gave  an  impulse  to  education  which  is  felt  for  good  to  the  present 
time.  Public  sentiment  then  ran  to  a  very  high  point  on  this  sub- 
ject. Those  times  have  gone  by,  the  system  has  been  dropped, 
but  Bell  and  Lancaster  are  not  to  be  mentioned  with  a  sneer.  We 
are  in  the  enjoyment  still  of  many  blessings  which  they  conferred. 
Infant  schools  came  next.  Of  these,  the  speaker  gave  a  history, 
and  recalled  the  extravagant  expectations  raised  concerning  them. 
They  have  been  exploded,  but  their  blessings  have  not  been  lost. 
Their  philosophical  modes  of  instructing  children  have  been  carried 
into  all  our  schools.  These  were  followed  by  the  Gymnasium  or 
^erman  High  School.  Oral  instruction  then  came,  but  this  over- 
Ig^oked  the  important  principle,  that  education,  to  meet  its  highest 
Vend,  requires  a  pupil  to  master  his  subject  by  efibrt  The  teacher 
may  add  to,  and  explain,  and  should  do  it.  But  too  much  simplifi- 
cation is  one  of  the  errors  of  the  age.  We  simplify  too  much,  and 
leave  too  little  for  the  pupil.  These  varied  experiments  have 
passed  away,  some  leaving  no  trace ;  others  having  added  their 
mite  to  the  general  wealth.  In  this  period,  school  architecture, 
school  libraries,  and  female  education  have  been  bom.  Thirty 
years  ago,  a  man  who  undertook  to  introduce  the  higher  English 
branches  into  female  schools  was  regarded  as  a  visionary.  How 
different  the  position  of  the  teacher  now  and  formerly !  In  the 
jnatter  of  wages,  the  speaker  stated  that  for  the  first  school  he  ever 
taught  he  received  a  compensation  of  only  eight  dollars  a  month. 
But  it  was  easier  to  teach  school  then  than  now.  There  was  no 
wading  through  huge  volumes  then,  and  no  entering  into  abstruse 
speculations.  All  was  simple  and  direct.  We  now  need  a  maater 
mind,  like  that  of  Bacon,  who  can  solve  our  difficulties,  and,  in  a 
few  plain  maxims,  settle  forever  the  distractions  in  which  thm 
present  teacher  is  involved. 

RKMARKS   OP   PRXSIDBIfT   WALKER. 

Rev.  Jambs  Walkbr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Harvard  Umres. 
fity,  delivered  the  Introductory  Lecture,  and  said  : 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
allow  me  to  begin  by  congratulating  you  on  the  opening  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association.  Some  of  us 
can  go  back  in  our  recollections  to  the  time  when  the  condition  of 
what  is  called  the  common  school  system  of  New  England  was 
perhaps  at  its  lowest  ebb.  We  can  remember  "  the  village  school 
as  it  was,**  when  no  care  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  competency  of 
the  teacher,  when  there  was  no  thought  or  pride  about  the  building, 
the  text-books,  or  other  apparatus  for  instruction,  when  the  Legisla- 
ture was  silent,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  people  content.  What  a  change 
for  the  better  has  been  effected  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years ! 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  much  of  this  change  is  due  to  the 
teachers  themselves.  I  do  not  forget  the  liberality  of  some  of  the 
wealthy  friends  of  popular  education  ;  I  do  not  forget  that  the 
people  and  the  legislatures  have  awoke  at  length  to  their  duty  on 
this  subject,  and  that  they  have  been  singularly  wise  in  most  of 
their  measures  and  appointments.  Still  I  insist  that  the  change  in 
public  opinion,  out  of  which  all  this  has  grown,  may  be  traced,  in 
no  small  measure,  to  this  Society. 

Another  instructive  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  this  reform  is,  that 
it  illustrates  the  benefits  of  our  free  political  institutions.  In  eulo- 
gizing civil  liberty,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  great 
as  this  blessing  is,  it  is  not  so  much  a  positive  as  a  negative  bless- 
ing. Because  a  people  act  freely,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  act 
wisely  ;  but  it  does  follow  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  it,  except 
their  own  want  of  knowledge  or  virtue ;  it  does  follow  that  they 
will  act  wisely  if  they  are  wise.  In  other  countries,  the  control  of 
education  is  in  the  hands  of  men  whose '  interests  are  not  the  same 
with  those  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  enough  to  convince 
them  that  the  change  proposed  is  for  the  good  of  the  people  ;  they 
roust  also  be  sure  that  it  will  not  endanger  the  existing  order  of 
things.  But  under  a  political  constitution  like  ours,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  possibility  of  such  a  collision  or  antagonism  of  inter- 
ests and  purposes.  Here  the  people  and  the  State  are  one.  Con- 
vince the  people,  therefore,  in  their  capacity  as  individuals,  that  the 
change  proposed  is  for  their  own  good,  and  they  will  take  care,  in  their 
capacity  as  the  State,  to  bring  it  about.  So  it  has  been  with  the 
changes  hitherto  proposed  in  the  great  educational  reform  ;  and  so, 
doubUess,  it  will  be  with  the  changes  proposed  in  time  to  come. 

It  was  natural  and  fit  that  the  attention  of  the  people  should  be 
turned,  in  the  first  instance,  to  what  constitutes  the  principal  means 
of  educating  the  whole  people — ^I  mean  the  common  schools.  Whether 
regard  be  had,  however,  to  the  still  further  improvement  of  common 
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schools  or  to  their  obvious  benefits,  resulting  to  the  people  from 
letters  and  science,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  people 
should  be  gradually  taught  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the  subject 
They  should  understand  the  relation  which  our  common  schools 
bear  to  institutions  for  a  higher  culture,  and  to  colleges,  which  are 
intended  for  the  highest,  and  never  rest  satisfied  until  all  these  are 
alike  open  to  the  talent  and  genius  of  the  country,  whether  found 
among  the  rich  or  among  the  poor. 

Turn  also  to  the  famous  order  which  is  referred  to — ^the  first 
legislative  act  in  the  world  which  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
whole  people ;  and  you  will  see  how  far  it  is  from  limiting  its 
regards  to  the  common  or  primary  schools.     It  says  thus  : 

"  It  being  one  chief  project  of  the  old  deludler,  Satan,  to  keep 
men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  by 
keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latter  tiroes  t^ 
persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosses," 
etc.,  etc.,  "  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  every  township  in  this  juris- 
diction, afler  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty 
householders,  shall  thenceforth  appoint  one  within  their  town  to 
teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  read  and  write; 
that  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents,  the  masters  of  such 
children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the 
major  part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall 
appoint."  When  the  number  of  householders  was  increased  to  one 
hundred,  then  a  grammar  school  was  to  be  maintained.  If  a  town 
neglected  the  performance  of  this  duty  one  year,  it  was  to  pay  five 
pounds  to  the  next  school  till  they  should  perform  the  order.  This 
order  was  passed  Nov.  11,  1647,  and  ^ve  years  aderward  the 
General  Court  published  "  A  declaration  concerning  the  advance* 
ment  of  learning  in  New  England." 

Judged  by  these  specimens,  and  indeed  by  their  writings  gener- 
ally, the  founders  of  New  England,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  less 
skillful  in  the  construction  of  sentences  than  in  the  construction  of 
political  and  religious  institutions.  But  they  knew  what  they  were 
about.  They  were  practical,  in  contradistinction  to  theoretical 
reformers.  They  dreamed,  it  is  tru^  of  a  Christian  commonwealth, 
but  they  did  not  expect  to  see  it,  like  the  New  Jerusalem,  come 
down  out  of  heaven.  They  knew  they  were  to  build  it  up  on  earth 
out  of  the  materials  they  had.  This  being  the  case,  they  were 
aware  that  two  things  would  be  especially  necessary.  In  the  first 
place,  the  bulk  of  the  people  must  be  sufficiently  instructed  for 
cominoa  afifairs,  and  to  secure  them  against  being  imposed  upon  by 
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.demagogaes  and  designing  men ;  and  secondly,  the  higher,  and 
even  the  highest  forms  of  culture  must  he  accessible  in  order  to 
qualify  candidates  for  the  highest  offices  in  church  and  state. 

They  foresaw,  also,  that  the  latter  of  these  conditions  would  he 
most  likely  to  fail ;  and  what  they  foresaw  came  to  pass.  In  1642 
it  was  required  as  a  qualification  for  admission  to  Harvard  College, 
that  the  candidate  should  be  able  to  make  and  speak  pure  Latin  in 
verse  and  prose.     What  an  uproar  there  would  be  if  this  were  in-  t  *  {S!! 

sisted  on  now.  The  grammar  schools  have  also  sunk  gradually 
to  common  schools  and  been  merged  in  them.  It  may  even  he 
doubted  whether  the  Boston  Grammar  and  Latin  School,  though 
always  pre-eminent  for  classical  instruction,  has  more  than  held  its 
own,  relating  to  the  learning  of  the  country  and  the  age,  when  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  under  the  famous  Master  Cheever,  from 
1670  to  1708. 

I  do  not  mention  this,  said  the  lecturer,  as  a  just  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Under  the  hard  exigencies  of  a  wilderness  life,  or  the  ex- 
haustion and  poverty  consequent  upon  the  War  of  Independence, 
they  were  unable  to  carry  it  out  They  did  what  they  could.  It  it 
glory  enough  that  they  watched  and  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  ;  that 
under  all  difficulties  and  discouragements  they  continued  faithful  to 
the  most  important,  though  the  humblest  part  of  the  great  scheme  ; 
that  they  secured  to  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  land  the  ines- 
timable blessings  of  the  primary  or  common  school. 

Until  the  present  century  had  made  some  progress,  tne  country 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  entertain  large  and  expensive  projects  of 
educational  reform.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  a  condition  to  do  so, 
it  began,  and  it  began  in  the  right  place,  and  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  it 
has  gone  in  the  right  direction.  What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you 
is,  that  this  whole  movement,  when  carried  out  to  its  whole  extent, 
will  be  a  realization  of  the  original  design,  as  it  existed  in  the 
thoughts,  and  in  the  law,  and  in  the  prayers  of  the  Fathers  of  New 
England. 

Much  has  been  done.  Normal  Schools  for  teachers  have  been  a 
first  step  in  the  reforms  ;  but  two  things  are  to  be  hoped  for.  First, 
that  Normal  Schools  will  never  be  used  as  in  the  countries  from 
which  the  idea  and  the  name  have  come — to  manufacture  teachers 
of  a  prescribed  pattern.  Free  teaching  is  as  necessary  to  the  life  of 
a  republic  as  free  speech.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy 
of  those  governments  which  avow  it  to  be  their  purpose  to  make,  not 
good  scholars  nor  good  men,  but  good  subjects.  Secondly,  let  ii8 
hope  that  too  much  stress  will  not  be  laid  on  the  art  of  teaching.  The 
qualities  essential  to  a  first-rate  teacher  are  these  three — thorough!  ^nd 
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exact  knowledge  ;  a  natural  aptitude  to  teach  ;  and  power  to  interest 
young  minds  without  being  under  the  necessity  to  resort  to  coercion. 
These  qualities  the  art  of  teaching  can  not  supply,  but  it  often  has 
the  effect,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  conceal  the  want  of  them.  More- 
over, what  is  called  the  art  of  teaching  shows  itself,  not  so  much  ia 
the  efficiency  as  in  the  appearance j«f  the  ^chool.  It  tends  to  make 
the  school  appear  uniformly  well,  and  so  to  win  the  admiration  of 
examining  committees.  But  let  me  inform  those  examining  commit- 
tees that  when  a  school  is  made  to  appear  uniformly  well,  they 
know  just  as  much  about  its  real  condition  when  they  come  out  as 
when  they  went  in.  [Sensation  of  approval.]  Unless  a  school  is 
made  up  of  picked  students,  unless  it  is  made  up  of  the  principle  of 
rejecting  or  sifting  out  the  refuse  material,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
scholars  will  be  comparatively  good,  and  a  certain  proportion  will  be 
comparatively  bad,  and  it  is  not  in  mortal  man  materially  to  alter  thai 
proportion.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

But  that  is  not  all.  I  have  had  occasion  to  note  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  pupils  of  different  teachers  otherwise  of  equal  re- 
pute. Some  have  acquired  and  bring  with  them  a  self-sustaining 
impulse.  Others  fall  away  as  soon  as  the  apparatus  of  outward  and 
artificial  stimulus  on  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  depend  is 
no  longer  felt. 

The  reverend  speaker  then  resumed  the  train  of  remark  in  refer- 
ence to  the  steps  of  progress  to  the  present  time.  The  "  Higk 
School"  was  one  of  the  results  of  an  elevation  of  the  character  of 
teachers  and  it  now  competes  with  the  best  private  schools  and  the 
oldest  and  best  appointed  Academies.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
who  enter  College  come  from  the  High  Schools,  and  the  number  ie 
increasing,  and  it  is  justice  to  say  that  none  come  better  prepared. 
To  the  thorough  training  in  these  schools  is  the  influence  to  be  as- 
cribed, more  than  to  any  other  one  thing,  of  the  gradual  raising  of  the 
terms  of  admission  to  College,  especially  as  regards  accuracy  tJid 
thoroughness  in  the  elements.  They  have  raised  this  tendency  t* 
thoroughness,  and  will  do  it  more  and  more. 

Reading  and  writing  and  the  simple  elements  of  education  alone 
do  not  constitute  education.  They  do  nothing  to  exercise  the  mind. 
They  are,  at  best,  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  their  value  as  a  roeaas 
depends  not  on  themselves,  but  on  extraneous  circumstances.  Prus- 
sia has  devised  the  most  perfect  system  for  acquiring  so  much  knowl- 
edge, and  a  generation  has  been  trained  under  it.  But  of  what  uss 
is  it  to  know  how  to  read  or  write,  if,  after  all,  they  have  no  mo- 
tive and  no  opportunity  to  do  either  ?  As  has  been  justly  said,  tbe 
peany  postage  law  in  England  has  done  more  to  provoke  ge»- 
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crml  edocatioiiy  by  opeeing  a  new  cause  for  it,  than  all  the  forced 
systems  of  Continental  despotism. 

JThe  influence  of  common  schools  upon  our  fathers  in  forming  their 
character  was  then  referred  to»  and  the  necessity  for  that  kind  of 
training  to  enable  men  to  detect  the  schemes  of  designing  men,  and 
to  separate  truth  from  humbuggery.  At  the  present  day  there  is  far 
less  of  that  stern  independent  thought  which  was  cherished  by  the 
lathers.  At  our  elections  now,  the  people  are  not  called  upon,  oAen, 
to  vote  for  a  man,  but  for  a  platform.  [Applause  and  suppressed 
merriment.]  Several  reasons  were  then  stated  why  adifierent  sys- 
tem of  education  is  needed  from  that  which  prevailed  one  hundred, 
or  even  fifty  years  ago.  For  those  reasons  free  education  had  been 
extended,  and  the  people  would  not  stop  here.  Provision  will  be 
made,  that  wherever  the  highest  intellectual  gifls  are  found,  they 
will  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  highest  culture.  What  seems  to  dark- 
en the  future  most  is  the  influence  of  half  knowledge  to  produce 
intellectual  anarchy. 

This  is  seen  in  the  theories  of  the  present  day,  and  the  crudities 
which  our  fathers  would  never  have  given  a  hearing.  What  are  we 
to  do  ?  inquired  the  speaker.  Put  on  the  fetters  again  ?  There  are 
some  who  would  like  to  do  so  ;  but  he  would  like  to  see  the  man  in 
this  country  who  will  dare  to  make  the  attempt.  Half  knowledge 
is  even  worse  than  ignorance,  so  far  as  intellectual  anarchy  is  con- 
cerned. For  it  tends  to  breed  a  conceit  of  ability  without  giving 
the  ability  itself.  What  we  want  is,  that  the  highest  talent,  the 
highest  genius  of  the  country,  wherever  found,  and  in  all  its  varieties, 
may  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  highest  possible  education.  Thus  may 
we  hope  that  some  may  be  found,  in  every  department  of  human 
knowledge,  so  incontestibly  superior  as  to  become,  in  that  particular 
department,  the  legitimate  and  the  accepted  lights  and  guides  of  the 

If  this  is  to  be  so.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  gives  a  new  importance, 
a  new  significance,  to  our  vocation  as  teachers.  It  is  through  our  in- 
strumentality that  the  great  problem  is  to  be  solved — perfect  order 
and  perfect  liberty.  The  public  may  be  slow  to  recognize  our  true 
■ociai  position.  Constituted  as  the  world  is,  at  present,  we  must 
not  expect  to  see  intellectual,  but  executive  ability  the  most  honored 
and  the  best  rewarded.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  see  and  know  our 
own  calling,  and  to  be  faithful  to  it  Next  to  the  love  of  God  is  that 
pore  love  of  our  neighbor  which  shows  itself  in  forming  the  souls  of 
men  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  truth.  What  Milton  said, 
long  ago,  in  England,  is  far  more  applicable  to  this  country,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  this  moment : 
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'*  Behold  now  this  rast  eity,  a  city  of  rafhge,  the  maoMon  hoine 
of  liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  by  divine  protection.  The 
shock  of  war  hath  more  tiian  anvils  and  hammers  working  to  fashion 
out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  societies,  in  de- 
fense of  beleaguered  truth.  Then  there  be  pens  and  heads  there, 
sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  no* 
tions  and  ideas  wherewith  to  present  as  with  their  image  the 
approaching  reformation.  Others  as  fast,  reading,  trying  all  things, 
assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincement.  What  could  a 
man  require  more  than  an  attention  so  pliant  and  so  to  seek  after 
knowledge  ?  What  wants  to  such  a  towardly  and  pregnant  soil,  but 
wise  and  faithful  laborers  to  make  a  knowing  people,  a  nation  of 
prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  ?" 

The  audience  listened  with  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  lee* 
ture,  which  occupied  just  an  hour,  and  of  which  we  have  given  of 
certain  portions  only  an  abstract ;  and  at  its  close  they  testified  their 
appreciation  of  it  by  applause.  Several  gentlemen  eipressed  their 
hearty  concurrence  in  the  views  presented  by  the  distinguished  lec- 
turer, and  half  an  hour  was  thus  occupied.  The  gentlemen  who 
spoke  were  Messrs.  Perry,  of  Connecticut,  Hedges,  of  New  Jersey, 
Cooke,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mack,  of  Cambridge  ;  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Cooke,  a  unanimous  vote  was  passed,  concurring  in  the  views 
presented,  and  thanking  the  author  for  their  eloquent  presentaticm. 

THX   STUDY   OF   THE   CLASSICS   AND   SCIBNCBS. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Lincoln,  of  Brown  University,  was  introduced  to  open 
the  discussion  on  the  question  of  "  The  JRelative  Importance  of  Am^ 
dent  Classical  and  of  Scientific  Studies  in  an  American  System  of 
Education.** 

In  performing  the  service  assigned  him.  Prof.  Lincoln  said  he 
had  no  intention  or  wish  to  claim  for  classical  studies  any  position 
exclusive  of  science  or  in  any  manner  antagonistic  to  it  in  its  proper 
connection.  He  only  asked  that  they  should  hold  the  place  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  their  disciplining  and  refining  influence.  Cicero 
said  all  the  arts  which  belong  to  a  liberal  education  had  a  comoxMi 
bond  of  union,  and  are  held  together  by  a  kind  of  family  relationship. 
That  is  the  true  doctrine,  and  is  eminently  worthy  the  attention  oi 
an  association  of  American  teachers  and  scholars.  From  the  expe- 
rience of  past  ages,  the  speaker  then  went  on  to  draw  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  study  of  the  classics.  Their  study  has  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  every  system  of  education.  Discussion,  too,  has  only 
tended  to  strengthen  their  hold  in  the  public  estimation.  Thou^ 
their  importance  has  been  often  discussed  in  this  country  and  bj 
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Mb  Institate,  it  has  be«B  acted  upon  as  a  aettMP  het    Con  ii  aa 
age  of  science  rather  than  of  literstare. 

The  matter  of  utility  seems  to  be  the  chief  question  at  issue.  If 
utility  is  to  be  measured  by  capacity  to  aid  us  merely  in  our  tempo* 
ral  well-being,  the  classic  studies  may  be  of  little  immediate  serriee. 
It  may  not  be  proved  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  business  of  life,  yet  it  may  be  that  this  rery  inutility  is 
important.  Their  study  keeps  the  scholar  so  far  away  from  the  pur- 
suit of  gain,  that  the  clink  of  gold  can  not  reach  his  mind.  They 
teach  him  that  he  has  a  soul,  and  that  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he  possesses.  These  studies  are 
called  unpractical  because  they  can  not  be  put  in  practice  in  the 
every-day  business  of  life  ;  but  they  look  to  the  training  of  man  for 
any  vocation  whatever.  Though  their  study  does  not  tend  to  make 
a  merchant,  it  does  tend  to  make  him  a  man,  and  of  course  a  more 
polished  and  influential  business  man.  The  process  of  thought  and 
the  habits  of  mind  which  classical  studies  induce  are  of  great  import 
ance  in  disciplining  the  mind.  This  kind  of  discipline,  which  en- 
ables one  to  fix  the  attention  and  form  the  judgment,  is  on  some  ac- 
counts better  yielded  by  classical  than  scientific  studies.  Another 
great  reason  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  lies  in  the  perfection 
of  their  structure  as  human  tongues,  and  the  power  an  acquaintance 
with  them  gives  to  every  student  to  express  himself  with  force  and 
precision.  They  aid  to  give  form  to  thought  within  and  language 
without.  Though  we  should  render  to  science  all  due  honor,  we 
should  not  fail  to  continue  to  cherish  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics, 

Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  English  High  School  in 
Boston,  advocated,  in  a  very  able  manner,  the  superior  claims  of 
scientific  studies.  In  the  first  place,  several  bienefits  resulting  from 
the  study  -of  the  classics  were  admitted  and  stated.  Inasmuch  as  a 
ready  and  appropriate  command  of  our  own  language  is  essential  to 
a  good  education,  and  since  many  of  our  words  are  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  an  acquaintance  with  these  original  sources  con- 
tributes to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  derivative  language.  But  if 
this  point  alone  were  to  be  regarded,  we  should  with  more  propriety 
study  the  ancient  Saxon,  that  being  the  basis  of  the  English.  The 
benefit  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Southern  Europe  is  also  manifest;  and  also,  to  some 
extent,  the  ancient  languages  are  useful  in  the  formation  of  a  scien- 
tific nomenclature.  But,  afler  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
science  creates  the  nomenclature,  and  not  the  nomenclature  the  sci- 
ence. Scientific  terms,  derived  wholly  from  our  own  language, 
would  be  less  concise,  and  perhaps  less  universally  understood,  but 
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vonld  b«  more  okftriy  oranprehended  by  those  who  speak  the  Esg- 
lish.  '  That  the  ancient  classics  are  useful  in  promoting  a  correct 
taste,  if  studied  with  reference  and  subserviency  to  our  own  native 
English,  will  not  be  denied  ;  but  most  of  the  benefits  may  be  derived 
tkrough  the  medium  of  translations.  To  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  ancient  classics  in  the  original,  requires  the  study  of 
almost  a  lifetime,  and  consequently  the  proportion  of  young  men 
educated  at  our  colleges  that  can  be  called  really  classical  scholars 
is  very  small.  But,  it  is  said,  the  best  English  writers  have  been 
formed  by  the  study  of  the  classics  in  the  original  Though  it  is  tru^ 
that  some  distinguished  for  classical  knowledge  have  been  eminent 
M  English  writers,  this  is  by  no  means  the  necessary  result.  A 
man  of  great  genius  may  excel  in  more  than  one  branch  of  learning. 
Milton  would  have  been  a  great  poet  independent  of  classic  lore  ; 
and  Shakspeare  was  a  greater,  with  almost  no  knowledge  of  it,  ex- 
cept as  he  acquired  it  from  translations.  But  Milton's  classic  taste 
seems  to  have  caused  his  prose  writings  to  be  obscure,  being  a  kind 
of  Latinized  English,  full  of  inversions,  often  violating  the  plain 
rales  and  ignoring  the  common  idioms  of  the  English  language. 
The  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though  strong,  sonorous,  and  majestic, 
and  much  admired  in  him,  would  be  hardly  tolerable  in  any  writer 
who  should  attepnpt  to  imitate  him.  He  had  a  great  predilection  for 
words  and  idioms  derived  from  Latin  rather  than  those  of  Saxon  origin. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  keen,  and  pure,  and  polished,  and  clear  is 
the  style  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  made  the  English  an  object  of  special 
study,  but  who  did  not  trouble  himself  at  all  about  the  dead  languages. 
The  intellectual  discipline  which  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  affords, 
and  its  necessity  and  utility  to  those  engaged  in  the  professions, 
were  incidentally  considered  in  treating  of  the  claims  of  science. 

In  considering  the  superior  claims  of  science,  Mr.  Sherwin  said 
he  should  not  be  deterred  by  the  cry  of  ultiiitarianism,  for  he  deemed 
usefulness,  in  its  largest  and  best  sense,  one  great  end  and  object  of  life, 
and  he  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  man  who  contributes  most  to  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  good  of  humanity.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  perhaps  some  moderate 
acquaintance  with  mathematics,  constituted  what  was  considered  a 
tolerably  complete  education.  But  since  that  date  chemistry  has 
undergone  a  complete  transformation  ;  geology,  magnetism  as  a  sci- 
ence, electro-magnetism,  and  magneto-electricity,  have  all  come  into 
existence.  The  pure  mathematics,  astronomy,  physical  geography, 
optics,  physics  generally,  and  natural  history,  have  made  rapid  and  im- 
portant advances.  These  all  afford  a  wide  field  of  research  for  the 
scientific  student ;  and  some  tolerable  knowledge  of  them  is  essential 
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to  what  it  justly  aniitlad  a  good  Amencan  odocatioii.  Boaidea, 
theae  sciences  are  all,  ia  a  greater  or  lees  degree,  applied  to  the 
arts,  aod  have  increased  the  comforts  aad  oonTeniencies  of  Hfe  to 
such  an  extent,  that  to  deprive  ns  of  them  at  present  would  be  to 
thrust  us  back  into  the  dark  ages.  The  application  of  the  sciences 
is  by  no  means  productive  of  material  benefits  alone.  The  intellect^ 
ual  and  moral  reaction  is  immense.  Railroads,  steamboats,  the  electric 
telegraph,  are  great  civilizers,  efficient  promoters  of  peace  and  intelli- 
gence. Twenty  years  ago  the  reigning  pontiff  would  not  permit  a 
railroad  within  his  dominions,  because  he  was  afraid  his  subjects 
would  travel,  and  that,  consequently,  heresy  would  disturb  the  tran- 
qoillity  of  the  Vatican.  Recently,  thanks  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  he  haa 
allowed  a  railway  to  be  built  from  Rome  to  Frascati,  and  actually 
conferred  upon  it  his  paternal  Messing. 

As  a  mental  discipline,  the  study  of  science  may  boldly  challenge 
.  comparison  with  that  of  the  daesics.  Take  the  pure  mathematics : 
ytAai  requires  greater  concentration  of  thought,  more  undivided  a^ 
tention,  more  discriminating  examination  of  the  premises,  a  more 
careful  deduction  of  one  step  from  another  ?  The  modern  geometer 
not  only  recognizes  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  subject,  but  he 
realises  its  immense  utility  in  its  perfection  as  an  instrument  for 
intellectual  discipline  and  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  life.  Not 
all  can  comprehend  the  higher  mathematics  any  more  than  all  caft 
become  Heines  and  Wolfs  in  Greek  literature ;  but  all  endowed 
with  ordinary  abilities  can  master  the  elements,  a  knowledge  of  whieh 
is  a  necessary  part  of  a  good  education. 

But  the  physical  sciences  are  still  more  interesting  than  the  pure 
mathematics,  and  at  the  same  time  they  afford  quite  as  useful  a  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind.  Who  would  be  ignorant  of  the  sublime  flights  of 
astronomy  ?  More  especially,  who  would  be  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
the  common  phenomena  occurring  directly  before  his  eyes  ?  ShooM 
any  one,  professing  a  respectable  education,  be  asked  in  vain  wh«t 
occasions  the  seasons,  why  it  is  warmer  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
what  makes  the  distinction  between  solar  and  mean  time,  or  why, 
according  to  an  accurate  chronometer,  the  days  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  increase  more  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  forenoon  ?  Thia 
laet  question,  said  Mr.  S.,  I  proposed  to  the  senior  class  of  one  of 
our  colleges ;  one  only,  a  genuis  and  young  almanac-maker,  was 
ibond  who  could  answer  it.  And  yet  do  these  questions  involve  \em 
interest,  or  less  exercise  of  thought,  than  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
solar^  ^iHnoXy  or  chronometer?  •  he  astronomer  weighs  the  planets 
in  a  balance,  determines  the  exact  place  of  a  hithertti  unseen  planc^^ 
calculates  within  the  fraction  of  a  seconJ  Uie  time  of  an  eclipflO 
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which  occurred  a  thousand  years  ago,  or  of  one  which  will  occur  a 
thouaand  years  hence.  Is  it  an  unimportant  use  of  the  intellect  to 
ascertain  how  these  things  are  done  ?  Summer  and  winter,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  day  and  nighty  return  in  regular  succession  ;  the 
vioon  goes  through  her  phases,  the  tides  rise  and  fall,  the  rich 
argosies  are  wafted  by  the  trade  winds.  The  astronomer  acts  as 
gratuitous  underwriter,  insuring  both  property  and  life  ;  and  yet  in 
a  country  where  education  is  almost  as  free  as  air,  in  consequence 
of  the  false  estimate  ol  the  relative  value  of  human  intelligence,  a 
vast  number  of  the  more  enlightened  recipients  of  the  beneficial  re- 
sults have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  and  exact  laws 
upon  which  they  depend,  or  the  intellectual  processes  by  which 
these  laws  are  deduced. 

So  chemistry,  in  the  arts,  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy, 
in  the  mineral  world,  in  almost  everything  around  and  beneath  us, 
is  working  wonders ;  and  yet  every  change  is  produced  according 
to  the  most  exact  laws,  and  all  combinations  take  place  in  definite, 
and,  in  a  vast  plurality  of  cases,  well-known  proportions.  In  geol- 
ogy and  mineralogy,  what  a  field  is  open  for  research  !  How  won- 
derful are  the  revelations  that  have  been  made  by  them  !  What  a 
history  of  the  world  do  they  lay  open  to  the  student !  Is  it  not  a 
beautiful  intellectual  process,  by  which  it  is  proved  that  the  earth, 
instead  of  six  thousand,  has  existed  many  millions  of  years,  under- 
going various  transformations  to  suit  the  wants  of  sensitive  beings ; 
and  by  which  the  size  of  the  rain-drops,  and  the  force  and  direciioa 
of  the  wind  with  respect  to  a  mass  of  rock,  long  anterior  to  the  his- 
tory of  man,  can  be  ascertained  T  In  order  to  hold  a  respectable 
rank  among  intelligent  men,  every  one  who  has  an  opportunity 
ought  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  all  the  exact  and 
physical  sciences,  and,  if  circumstances  permit,  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  some  of  them.  If  so,  these  should  hold  a  high 
estimate  in  an  American  system  of  education. 

The  interest  which  it  awakens  is  another  benefit  of  the  study  of 
the  sciences.  I  have  known  many  9,  smart  lad,  said  Mr.  Sberwin, 
who  had  become  disgusted  with  the  dry  details  of  Latin  and  Greek 
grammars,  and  who  had  been  almost  necessarily  a  constant  annoy- 
ance to  his  teacher,  become  so  much  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
science  as  to  find  no  time  for  mischief.  New  truths  are  constantly 
presenting  themselves,  and  the  pathway  of  the  leanier  is  strewa 
with  objects,  each  of  which  invites  and  fixes  the  attention.  Though 
the  captivating  nature  of  a  pursuit  is  not  always  a  criterion  of  its 
value,  yet  when  the  highest  degree  of  utility  and  the  loHiest  mental 
•flbrts  present  also  a  strong  attraction  to  the  learner,  this  attractioa 
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b  a  recommendation.  £xcept  to  a  few  peculiarly  constituted  minda, 
it  is  duubtfui  whether  the  study  of  language  can  ever  present  charmt 
equal  to  those  afforded  by  the  study  of  science. 

1  once  asked  a  deranged  man,  said  Mr.  S,,  who  conceived  that 
he  was  the  Deity,  whether  the  world — meaniug  the  moral  world- 
was  any  better  at  the  present  day  than  formerly.  His  reply  was^ 
^  That  is  a  very  foolish  question  ;  I  made  the  world,  and  I  made  it 
perfect;  how  can  it  be  better  at  one  .time  than  another?"  The 
madman  was,  in  some  respects,  sounder  in  mind  than  many  who 
are  reputed  to  be  sane.  If  we  could  comprehend  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  Creator,  we  should  find  all  things  made  perfect ;  and  it 
follows  that  while  we  are  studying  the  physical  universe  and  tbo 
laws  which  pervade  it,  we  are  studying  perfection,  a  perfection  in* 
finitely  above  that  which  characterizes  Greek  and  Roman  poetry, 
eloquence,  or  jurisprudence.  Should  such  a  study  be  held  in  low  re- 
pute ^   **  Perfection  is  no  trifle,"  nor  is  the  study  of  it  a  trifling  pursuit 

The  moral  influence  of  science  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
The  student  is  ever  in  search  of  truth — absolute  truth.  Theories 
must  vanish  unless  they  satisfactorily  explain  the  phenomena. 
Aristotle's  dogmas,  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  therefore 
water  rises  in  a  pump,  and  that  the  velocity  of  a  falling  body  is  in 
proportion  to  its  weight,  satisfied  the  world  for  three  thousand  years, 
because  nobody  questioned  the  truth  of  them,  or  thought  of  ezamin* 
ing  their  truth,  and  because  to  do  so  would  have  been  heretical  and 
atheit»ttc.  But  now  science,  which  is  the  voice  of  God,  laughs  at  dog* 
mas,  and  refutes  the  dogmatical  priesthood.  ''  The  undevont  astron- 
omer is  mad."  So  is  the  undevout  man  who  is  conversant  with  any 
of  the  physical  sciences.  A  clergyman,  a  friend  of  mine,  said  Mr. 
Sherwin,  was  one  day  cutting  a  stalk,  in  which  an  insect  had  'de- 
posited an  eggt  when  a  professed  atheist  accosted  him  and  inquired 
what  he  was  doing.  The  clergyman  quietly  pointed  out  to  him  the 
beautiful  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  the  grub,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  stem  to  give  the  animal  room  and  to  secure  its  own 
strength  and  stability,  at  the  same  time  referring  the  whole  to  tho 
beneficent  design  of  the  Deity.  The  atheist  was  affected  to  tears 
by  the  overpowering  force  of  conviction.  This  is  more  than  one 
of  Tillotson*s  sermons,  profusely  interlarded  with  Latin  and  Greek 
quotations,  could  have  done.  No  one  who  has  made  them  an  ob- 
ject of  study  can  fail  to  perceive  the  moral  and  religious  instruction 
afforded  by  the  sciences.  Can  the  ancient  classics  compare  with 
them  in  this  respect  ? 

To  the  members  of  the  learned  professions,  as  they  are  calledt 
there  nay  be  a  benefit  romilting  ftom  a  knowledge  of  the  clisstct. 
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But  who  can  fail  to  perceive  the  benefits  which  they  derive  fron 
an  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  ?  The  clergyman  has  quite  as 
much  occasion  to  consult  the  book  of  nature  as  he  has  to  read  the 
Ohristian  fathers,  especially  in  the  language  in  which  they  wrote. 
The  great  book  of  nature,  glowing  all  over  with  characters  of  living 
light,  affords  argument  inexhaustible  and  illustrations  without  niun- 
ber,  and  when  fairly  understood  its  language  is  free  from  all  ambi- 
guity. Cotton  Mather,  it  is  said,  who  studied  fifteen  hours  per  day, 
considered  lightning  the  work  of  the  devil ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
struck  meeting-houses  in  preference  to  other  buildings  was  proof 
positive  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion — Satan  having  a  special 
enmity  to  the  church.  The  scientific  man  of  the  present  day  re- 
gards the  lightning  as  a  messenger  from  heaven,  bringing  blessings 
to  every  living  bein^. 

The  lawyer,  indeed,  should  be  able  to  read  Latin,  but  a  profound 
knowledge  of  that  or  of  the  Greek  is  not  necessary  for  him  in  order 
that  he  may  make  an  eloquent  plea,  or  understand  the  Pandects  or 
the  laws  of  Solon.  Law  terms  are  best  understood,  not  by  their 
literal  signification,  but  by  their  use.  Who  would  comprehend  th^ 
nature  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  merely  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  ?  It  is  almost  like  lucus  a  non  lucendo-—^  grove 
named  from  light  because  no  light  penetrates  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  vast  number  of  legal  adjudications,  both  civil  anu  criminal, 
which  rest  upon  scientific  principles.  Medico-legal  chemistry  is 
often  more  effective  in  securing  justice  than  any  personal  testimony. 
With  these  principles  both  the  presiding  justice  and  the  advocates 
should  be  thoroughly  conversant.  In  a  recent  case  the  judge,  who 
in  his  college  days  was  an  excellent  scientific  scholar,  exhibited  in 
his  charge  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  electro-magnetism  than 
the  advocates,  the  experts,  and  the  jury  or  referees  altogether.  Be- 
sides, the  jurists  should  study  science  as  a  mental  di.ncipline.  Judge 
Parsons,  it  is  said,  while  in  the  practice  of  his  legal  duties,  fre- 
quently read  from  the  classics.  He  was  also  a  diligent  student  of 
the  sciences,  and  in  one  case  exhibited  in  his  charge  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  hydrostatics. 

To  the  medical  profession,  it  is  manifest  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  must  be  of  vast  importance. 
I  must  confess,  said  Mr.  S.,  I  was  quite  astimished  and  disgusted, 
when  a  prominent  Hiedical  gentleman,  a  good  classical  scholar  too, 
seeing  a  barometer  hanging  in  the  room  of  my  friend,  asked  what  it 
was,  and  when  told,  wondered  what  sustained  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sharwin  suggested,  as  an  improvement  in 
Amencaa  e4iicatioiitthftt  the  English  language  receive  more  marked 
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attention.  It  seemed  to  him  a  strange  perversion,  that  a  student 
should  read  Latin  and  Greek  well,  and  p«^rhaps  discuss  learnedly 
the  use  of  the  digamma,  but  be  unable  to  write  correct  English, 
punctuate  his  composition,  or  even  spell  the  words  rightly.  He 
said  he  had  often  recognized  the  newspaper  communications  of  aa 
excellent  classical  scholar,  but  who  never  studied  an  English  gram- 
mar, by  his  total  ignorance  of  punctuation.  In  one  of  our  colleges, 
out  of  a  recent  class  of  eighty,  less  than  twelve  students  obtained 
any  tolerable  knowledge  of  chemistry  ;  four  only  studied  the  higher 
mathematics  to  any  extent ;  four  or  five  got  some  acquaintance  with 
botany  ;  in  the  other  branches  of  natural  history  there  were  none. 
Recently  a  scientific  department,  distinct  from  the  usual  academic 
course,  has,  in  conformity  with  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  been 
introduced  into  several  of  our  colleges,  and  it  is  believed  that  great 
good  will  result  from  the  innovation. 

C.  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  Groton,  followed.  He  said  that  if  we  look 
at  the  interest  which  the  friends  of  education  of  every  grade  take 
in  these  two  departments  of  culture,  it  is  sufiicient  to  assure  the 
friends  of  science  that  they  need  not  fear  that  it  will  not  receive  a 
suflicient  degree  of  attention.  EflTorts  to  advance  science  meet  with 
a  hearty  response  everywhere,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  times  are 
all  in  their  favor.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  these  two  depart- 
ments of  culture  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  an- 
tagonistic. We  might  as  well  attempt  to  decide  which  is  more 
useful,  agriculture  or  commerce.  Both  these  departments  of  culture 
are  needed  when  we  look  to  the  aid  they  bring  to  the  symmetrical 
development  and  the  wants  of  the  human  mind.  They  can  not  be 
dispensed  with.  Both  belong  to  any  scheme  of  liberal  education.* 
Between  things  essential  there  never  should  be  any  antagonism. 
Science  is  useful.  Who  denies  that  ?  But  when  it  is  looked  upon 
as  an  instrument  of  culture,  if  there  is  to  be  any  preference,  the 
languages,  which  relate  to  the  development  of  thought,  are  doubtless 
more  useful  at  a  certain  period  in  the  history  of  every  mind.  It 
matters  not  to  say  that  science  is  more  interesting,  that  children  are 
amused  by  the  scientific  show,  that  they  will  be  startled  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  test  of  value  is  not  mere 
charm  or  interest,  but  it  is  in  training  and  disciplining  the  mind. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  shrink  from  the  close  thought  which  the 
study  of  the  classics  sometimes  requires.  Therefore  it  is  that  their 
study  is  unpopular  to  many,  while  the  study  of  the  sciences  is 
longed  for. 

OBJECTS    TO    BE    AIMED    AT    IN    TEACHIXO. 

John  Kneeland,  Esq.,  Pr^cinal  of  the  Washington  School,  Rox* 
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bary,  Mass.,  gave  a  very  clear  and  interesting  lecture  oo  **  Tks  Oh* 
jeets  to  be  ai'oid  at  in  Teaching.^ 

Every  roan  who  undertakes  any  kind  of  work  needs,  first  of  all, 
to  have  clear  ideas  of  what  he  is  to  do.  Particularly  is  this  true, 
and  most  emphatically  should  this  be  demanded,  of  the  teacher. 
Most  teachers  are  successful  in  a  fair  degree,  according  to  what  is 
demanded  of  them  by  the  public  ;  but  do  not  they  themselves  see, 
that  as  far  as  the  higher  ends  of  education  are  concerned,  their 
labors  are  not  crowned  with  complete  success  ?  Men  are  apt  to 
■listake  the  means  for  the  end.  Oflen  the  riches  for  which  men 
strive,  and  which,  legitimately  used,  are  a  blessing,  become,  when 
•ought  and  gloated  over  for  themselves  alone,  a  source  of  disappoint- 
ment So  it  is  with  teachers  in  their  schools.  There  are  the 
scholars  and  there  are  the  books.  These  books,  no  doubt,  were 
originally  introduced  into  the  school  to  enable  the  teacher  to  accom- 
plish certain  purposes ;  but  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  of 
great  value  on  their  own  account ;  and  the  matter  which  they  con- 
tain is,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  be  as  speedily  as  possible  trans- 
ferred into  the  minds  of  the  scholars.  They  are  often  as  simple- 
minded  as  was  the  man  who  went  to  Yemet  for  a  picture  of  St. 
Jerome  in  his  cave.  The  artist  first  painted  the  cave  with  Jerome 
sitting  down  at  its  mouth  ;  but  the  man  was  not  satisfied.  He  then 
drew  him,  appearing  farther  in.  But  still  the  picture  was  not  satis- 
factory. Vernet  then  erased  the  figure  of  Jerome,  and  all  was  right. 
The  man  had  teen  him  go  into  the  cave,  as  he  thought,  and  that 
was  enough.  The  teacher  sees  the  contents  of  these  books  go  into 
the  minds  of  the  scholars  and  fade  out  of  sight,  and,  of  course,  he 
can  but  believe  that  they  are  here. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  develop  tiie  mind,  to  discipline  the 
feelings,  to  give  persistency  to  the  will,  to  restrain  the  passions,  to 
strengthen  the  moral  nature.  In  teaching  arithmetic,  for  instance, 
which  is,  perhaps,  taught  with  as  much  success  as  anything,  the 
object  should  be  not  only  to  gire  facility  in  business,  but  to  increase 
the  stature  of  the  pupil  as  a  man.  Attention  is  one  of  the  first  things 
demanded,  a  habit  on  which  much  depends,  and  one  which  a  pupil 
can  not  begin  too  early  to  acquire. 

The  particular  objects  to  be  aimed  at  were  very  fully  enumerated 
as  taken  in  connection  with  different  departments  of  study,  and, 
along  with  the  whole,  the  sentiment  was  inculcated  that  there  should 
be  a  decided  aim  to  act  for  the  highest  good  of  the  pupil ;  an  aim  to 
implant  a  love  of  justice,  of  goodness,  of  truth,  of  knowledge,  as 
central  principles  of  action. 

Scholars  are  not  alike  in  their  faculties ;  they  can  not,  therefore. 
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be  made  to  stand  upon  tbe  tame  plane,  and  tbe  aim  of  the  teacher 
should  be  to  develop,  in  the  best  manner,  the  peculiar  powers  of 
each.  The  teacher  usually  gets  the  most  credit  for  efficiency 
where  he  deserves  the  least.  His  bright  scholars  get  along  of 
themselves,  and  his  special  efforts  should  be  for  the  developmeoi 
of  the  dull.  The  best  progress  we  have  in  schools  is  ^'  the  progress 
of  dullness."  The  teacher  should  aim  to  inculcate  a  love  of  beauty. 
The  imaginative  faculty  is  greatly  depreciated  by  some.  There  are 
tliose  who  decry  elegant  accomplishments  in  the  poor,  because 'they 
are  not  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  parlor,  but  the  tnfth  is,  that  tho 
parlor  is  not  what  stands  most  in  need  of  them.  We  wish  to  intro- 
duce  grace  into  the  workshops  of  the  land,  and  crown  with  attrac* 
tions  the  homely  details  of  life.  The  acquisition  of  a  love  for  the 
beautiful,  he  thought,  would  do  much  to  purify  the  minds  of  youth 
from  base  imaginations.  In  theory,  moral  training  usually  takea 
precedence  of  intellectual,  but  it  does  not  in  practice.  Scholars  ar« 
always  compared  with  each  other  intellectually,  and  they  come,  ia 
consequence,  to  regard  moral  culture  as  comparatively  of  little  mo- 
ment. The  grand  aim  should  be  to  cultivate  the  moral  jientiroenta 
of  pupils,  and  train  them  to  virtue.  The  lecture  occupied  an  hour 
in  its  delivery,  and  was  received  with  evident  marks  of  approbatioft, 
as  it  deserved  to  be  for  its  fullness  of  suggestions  of  an  eminently 
practical  nature. 

PROFESSOR    HAVEN    ON    MENTAL   SCIENCE. 

Professor  Haven,  of  Amherst  College,  gave  a  lecture,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  vocation  of  the  teacher  and  of  tha 
▼astness  of  the  interest  intrusted  to  him,  and  of  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity for  an  eminent  fitness  for  the  vocation.  Mental  Science  was 
then  announced  as  the  subject  of  his  lecture,  as  one  entitled  to  a 
high  place  in  the  course  of  study  and  mental  culture,  which  every 
scholar,  and  especially  every  teacher,  marks  out  for  himself,  and 
one  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  to  guide  the  education 
of  others.  Many  causes  for  a  lack  of  attention  to  the  study  of 
mental  science  were  then  enumerated ;  and  then,  after  referring  to 
the  highest  achievements  of  men  in  the  wide  field  of  human  art,  he 
considered  the  most  wonderful  tbing  that  can  be  conceived,  to  be 
the  human  mind,  which  can  devise  and  accomplish  such  beautiful 
and  astonishing  works.  Tbe  importance  of  mental  philosophy, 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  past,  and  in  connection 
with  our  personal  interests  and  destinies,  was  liext  dwelt  upon. 
Who  shall  read  this  strange,  inexplicable  riddle  of  human  life  ?  Is 
there  one  who  has  arrived  at  maturity  who  has  never  asked  himself 
this  question  ? 
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Mental  philosophy  underlies 'the  science  of  theology,  and  the  pro- 
ftssion  of  the  physician.  How  many  lives  have  been  lost  that 
might  have  been  preserved  if  the  physician  had  only  known  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind  as  well  as  the  principles  of  his  own  pro- 
fession !  Perhaps  there  is  no  science  of  so  much  practical,  direct 
use  to  the  teacher  as  that  of  the  human  mind.  To  know  the  mind 
to  be  taught  is  the  very  first  thing  for  the  teacher  to  understand  ; 
how  to  stimulate,  guide,  and  control  it.  Mental  science  should  not 
only  be  understood  by  the  teacher,  but  it  should  be  one  of  the 
studies  of  the  school  itself.  The  study  is  more  important  and  not 
less  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  science.  Let  the  teacher 
ask  his  pupils  at  any  leisure  moment  how  many  different  srtrts  of 
tilings  they  can  do  with  their  minds.  They  soon  find  they  cau  be 
reduced  to  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing.  This  is  a  grand  division 
hito  which  all  future  mental  knowledge  may  be  gathered  and  arrange 
itself.  The  lecture  was  received  with  close  attention,  and  elicited 
file  hearty  response  of  the  audience. 

MR.  BOUTWELL  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  VALUE  OF  LFARNINO. 

Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Intrinsic 
Nature  and  Value  of  Learning,  and  its  Influence  upon  Labor.** 

He  did  not  propose  to  consider  the   claims  of  learning  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  forms  of  civilization  and  cultivated  life.     We  every- 
where realize,  and  freely  admit,  that  it  is  intimately  interwoven 
with  all  good.     Life  should   be   utilitarian,  not  with  the  idea  that 
money  is  the  only  or  chief  good  to  be  attained,  but  with  a  concep- 
tion which  leads  to  seeking  it  for  ourselvelves  as  a  means  of  use- 
fblness  to  others,  and  accepts  the  good  that  falls  to  others  as  the 
common   lot  of  all.      Words   and  terms  have  to  different  minds 
tarious  sijjnifications,  and  we  often  find  definitions  changing  in  the 
progress  of  years.     Bailey  says  learning  is  skill  in  languages  or 
science.     To  this  Walker  adds  what  he  calls  literature,  skill  in 
anything,  good  or  bad.     Webster  adds  still  more— knowledge,  ac- 
, quired  by  experiment,  experience,  or  observation.     Locke   says  a 
•man  of  much  reading  may  be  very  much  knowing,  but  at  the  same 
I  .ftnae  may  be  very  little  learni'd. 

^t  is  important,  too,  to  keep  in  view  the  personal  relations  and 
d«ties  which  the  Creator  has  imposed  upon  us  as  members  of  the 
hnman  race.  The  knowledge  of  these  relations  and  duties  is  one 
fbrm  of  learning ;  the  disposition  to  practice  them  is  another  and  a 
higher  form.  The  first  is  the  learning  of  theoloofy"5  the  latter,  of 
the  practical  Christian.     Learning  includes,  no  doubt,  a  knowledge 
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of  the  languages,  science,  and  all  literature ;  but  it  also  ineilitdes 
much  else,  and  this  much  else  may  be  more  important  than  ali  iJk& 
rest.  It  is  sometimes  questioned  whether  there  is  more  learning  ia 
or  out  of  the  sjchools.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  dark  age  whea 
learning  was  limited  to  the  schools.  Prof.  Guiot  said  of  ns,  thai 
we  give  credit  to  our  schools,  which  belongs  to  the  world.  Look- 
ing at  your  world,  said  he,  with  the  eye  of  a  European,  it  appear«- 
to  me  that  your  world  is  doing  more  and  your  schools  less  than  is 
generally  believed.  Said  Mr.  Boutwell,  I  am  inclined  to  give  a 
qualified  assent  to  this  observation.  One  of  the  improvements  in  * 
education  has  been  the  training  of  female  mind  so  that  the  mother 
can  instruct  her  child  without  being  dependent  on  the  school.  This 
has  given  rise  to  some  excesses  of  opinion  and  conduct.  But  the 
world  is  entirely  safe,  especially  the  self-styled  "  lords  of  creation,"- 
and  they  may  advocate  education  without  regard  to  sex,  and  leave 
the  efiect  to  those  laws  of  nature  which  are  to  all  and  upon  all,  and 
can  not  be  permanently  avoided  or  disobeyed.  The  number  of  edu- 
cators has  strangely  increased,  and  they  often  appear  where  thej 
are  least  expected — on  our  farms  and  in  our  mechanics'  shops. 
Though  there  have  been  great  changes  for  the  better  in  schools,  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  they  are  not  greater  than  those  which 
have  been  made  on  farms  and  in  shops. 

The  press  was  then  spoken  of  as  both  a  source  and  a  product  of 
learning.  The  newspaper  press  in  this  country,  having  its  center 
in  New  York,  has  a  greater  influence  than  that  of  any  other  country.- 
In  securing  news,  and  in  general  enterprise,  and  energy  and  wis*^ 
dom  in  conducting  the  press  in  this  country,  it  is  not  behind  that  of 
England.  The  American  journalist  writes  literally  "  for  the  mil«* 
lion."  This  fact  is  an  important  one,  as  it  furnishes  a  standard  of 
the  tastes  of  the  people.  The  mass  of  newspaper  readers  are  not 
highly  educated  persons,  and  newspapers  do  not  trouble  themselves 
about  colleges  and  their  professors ;  but  they  seek  to  please  the 
great  body  of  the  people  who  know  nothing  of  colleges  except 
through  the  newspapers.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  infer  the 
character  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  speeches  of 
their  orators.  May  we  not  infer  the  character  of  the  American 
people  from  the  articles  in  the  public  press  ?  The  newspaper  is 
and  must  be  the  truest  representative  of  the  progress  of  a  people. 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  have  been  town 
libraries  established  and  various  associations  for  mutual  improve* 
meat.  Where  they  are  sustained  for  any  length  of  time,  the  learn* 
ing  of  the  people  must  be  rapidly  improved.  Town  libraries,  also, 
are  among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  learning.     Hut  they  may  de* 
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gtaerate.  When  amusement  is  souglit  for  from  a  whele  conne  of 
leotores,  the  lectore-room  becomes  a  theater  of  dissipation,  so  much 
•o  as  to  be  unworthy  the  support  of  any  body  of  intelligent  people. 
Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  wit,  or  drollery,  even,  should  not  be  utter- 
ed in  the  lecture-room ;  but  they  should  be  only  as  the  salt  to 
season  the  entertainment.  In  the  selection  of  books  for  a  library, 
^M  object  should  be  to  exclude  all  worthless  and  pernicious  works, 
and  to  procure  such  as  will  alter  and  improve  the  public  taste.  In 
Jnly  last,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  gave  $500  toward  a  library 
for  his  native  town  of  Dorchester  ;  and  some  years  since,  the  Hon. 
Abbott  Lawrence  gave  the  same  amount  for  his  native  town.  These 
donations  are  noble,  because  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  comprehensive 
liberality.  They  are  worthy  of  imitation.  There  are  few  New 
England  towns  which  have  not  given  to  the  world  a  son  able  to 
give  as  much  to  the  cause  of  general  learning. 

Institutes  and  Clubs  also  increase  general  learning.  There  can 
be  no  greater  national  calamity  than  a  laboring  population  delving 
at  their  tasks  with  no  opportunities  for  mental  improvement  and 
iutellectual  culture.  In  1840,  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  $300,000,000.  But  much  of  this  should  have  boon 
set  off  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  the  land  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country  by  a  bad  system  of  agriculture.  The 
principle  of  association  has  not,  as  yet,  been  as  beneficial  to  farmers 
as  to  mechanics ;  but  agricultural  knowledge  has  made  great  in- 
crease for  the  last  ten  years.  Lectures  and  libraries  for  operatives 
in  manufactories  constitute  another  link  in  the  chain  of  learning. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Boutwell  made  an  interesting  statement  as 
to  what  has  been  done  at  Lawrence  to  furnish  the  means  oC  intel- 
lectual improvement  to  the  laborers  in  the  mills. 

In  proportion  to  our  population,  we  are  daily  dispensing  with 
mere  manual  labor,  mere  muscular  force,  and  yet  we  are  daily  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  production.  As  each  laborer,  with  a  given 
force,  produces  more,  the  price  of  the  production  is  reduced,  and 
thus  the  whole  population  are  benefited.  Learning  is,  therefore,  a 
source  of  wealth.  No  ignorant  people  has  ever  escaped  poverty. 
Learning  is  sure  to  increase  the  wealth  of  a  people,  though  wealth 
is  not,  in  every  instance  sure  to  increase  learning.  The  recent 
attempt  to  show,  in  England,  that  learning  has  increased  vice«  was 
then  referred  to,  and  the  discussions  in  Parliament  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  education  of  the  children,  were  reviewed  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner. Suppose,  said  he,  crime  to  increase  as  a  people  are  educated, 
without  any  increase  of  population — would  this  prove  that  learn- 
ing makes  men  worse  ?     By  no  means.     By  education,  the  busi- 
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seas,  the  pecuniary  transactions  an3  'relations  are  amltiplied,  and 
consequently  temptations  to  crime,  especially  to  crimes  against 
property,  are  multiplied  in  an  equal  ratio.  The  absence  of  crime 
b  owmg  to  the  absence  of  temptation,  and  not  to  the  increase  of 
virtue. 

The  contributions  of  learning  to  labor  have  far  exceeded  the 
contributions  of  labor  to  learning.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Flint, 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  his  report 
for  1855,  that  the  saving  to  this  country  bas  been  estimated  at  no 
less  than  $10,000,000  in  teams,  and  $1,000,000  in  plows  alone, 
by  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  while  the  crops,  in  the  same 
time,  have  been  greatly  increased.  There  is  no  exclustveness  in 
the  benefits  which  learning  confers,  and  there  should  be  no  exclu- 
siveness  in  the  enjoyment  of  educational  advantages.  In  principle 
we  all  agree  to  this,  and  yet,  practically,  we  have  not  attained  to 
the  end  proposed.  There  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way.  First, 
our  aim  in  public  instruction  is  not  high  enough ;  and,  second,  we 
do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  importance  of  educating  every  indi- 
vidual. The  mind  of  a  nation  is  its  capital.  Let  us  say,  rather, 
that  that  capital  is  a  producing  force  in  society.  Without  tbis, 
money,  flocks  and  herds  and  lands  are  nothing.  If  mind  is  capital, 
then  to  neglect  the  education  of  one  min4  is  to  fail  to  secure  for  the 
State  the  good  that  should  be  gained.  The  great  contribution  of 
learning  to  tbe  laborer  is  its  power,  under  the  lead  of  Christianity, 
to  break  down  the  unnatural  distinctions  of  society,  and  to  render 
labor  of  every  sort,  among  all  classes,  respectable  and  honorable. 
Ignorance  is  the  degradation  of  labor  ;  and  when  laborers,  as  a  class, 
are  ignorant,  their  vocation  is  necessarily  shunned  by  some,  and, 
being  shunned  by  some,  is  likely  to  be  despised  by  others. 

AN   INTERESTING    DISCUSSION. 

Otf  THE  MEANS  OF  AWAKENING    IN    THE    MINIMI    OF    PARENTt    A    DEBVeK 
INTER  EST  IN  THE   EDUCATIONAL  WEUTARK  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

Prof.  A.  Crosby,  of  Boston. — It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  exceed- 
ingly strange  question,  when,  according  to  the  appointed  order  of 
tbe  Author  of  the  universe,  parents,  above  all  others,  are  interested 
in  it,  and  when  affections  are  implanted  in  their  breasts  which 
should  lead  them  inevitably  to  the  performance  of  this  work ;  thai 
it  should  be  necessary  that  we,  who  are  not  parents,  and  have  not 
felt  these  affections,  should  be  called  upon  to  inquire  into  the  best 
flaeans  of  interesting  parents  in  their  own  great  and  most  holy  work, 
the  education  of  their  children.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
be   almost  as   necessary  that  we   should  inquire   about  the  beat 
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means  of  interesting  the  sun  in  the  work  of  illuminating  tbe  world ; 
the  best  means  of  teaching  water  to  run  down  hill,  or  the  vapors  to 
rise  and  fall  upon  us  as  they  have  been  doing  even  now,  during  our 
session,  in  refreshing  showers.  Why  is  it  that  there  should  be  any 
such  necessity  ?  It  would  seem  that  one  reason  has  been,  that  tbe 
work  has  been  treated  of  as  not  belonging  especially  to  parents. 
It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  work  confined  to  others.  The  State 
must  take  it  up — this  has  been  the  theory  of  some — and  carry  it 
out  without  the  co-operation  of  parents  ;  and  it  has  been  regarded 
and  treated  of  as  the  work  of  teachers.  The  form  of  expression,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  been  unfortunate.  We  are  hearing  continually  of 
bow  teachers  shall  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents.  It  seems  to 
me  this  phiiiseulogy  is  all  wrong,  and  should  be  swept  away,  and  we 
should  discuss  such  questions  as  this — How  may  teachers  best  co- 
operate with  parents  in  their  great  work  t  All  our  language  should 
go  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  work  of  educating  their  children 
belongs  primarily  to  parents,  and  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  State  to 
assist  parents — ^the  work  of  teachers  to  co-operate  with  parents. 
Until  we  can  bring  parents,  through  the  land,  to  feel  that  this  is  so, 
it  will  be  in  vain  in  this  bustling  life  that  we  attempt  to  secure  co« 
Operation.  We  may  invite  them  to  visit  the  school ;  but  they  are 
busy,  the  farmer  with  his  farm,  and  the  mechanic  in  his  shop,  and 
the  mother  with  attention  to  the  variations  of  fashions  in  society. 
And  they  will  say,  "  We  have  very  good  schools."  It  is  a  theory 
everywhere.  I  have  seldom  visited  a  town  in  which  the  feeling  iar 
not,  "  Our  schools  are  very  good  indeed.  Of  course  there  is  need 
of  attention  to  education.  Here  is  a  town  south  and  another  on  th6 
left,  where  they  need  to  attend  to  schools,  but  ours  are  very  good.* 
That  is  the  impression  resting  on  .the  mmds  of  parents  who  do  not 
feel  that  any  active  co-operation  is  to  be  secured  from  them. 

The  more  we  take  the  education  of  the  child  out  of  the  hands  of 
parents,  the  more  we  remove  it  from  their  direction,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  will  be  to  secure  their  co-operation.  Then  I  would  sav  that 
the  work  of  interesting  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
is  to  be  secured  by  bringing  them  to  feel  hat  it  is  mainly  and  espe«* 
cially  their  work ;  that  they  must  determine  themselves  what  will 
be  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  their  children  ;  and  then 
we  should  bring  them  into  the  way  of  consultation  in  regard  to  that 
work,  and  in  the  direction  of  it  There  are  various  methods  by 
which  we,  as  teachers,  may  interest  parents  in  our  work.  1  think 
there  has  been  a  great  defect  among  teachers,  and,  I  may  say, 
school  committees,  school  directors,  and  trustees  generally,  in  regard 
to  education.     They  have  proceeded  upon  this  principle  generally, 
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.Cbat  we  can  educate  a  child  withoit  educating  the  parents,  and  that 
■the  more  entirely  parents  will  withdraw  from  the  work  and  leave 
it  to  other  bands,  the  better  we  shall  edneate  the  child.  Now,  this 
is  all  absolutely  and  ruinously  false.  Those  whs  mre  connected 
.together  by  the  various  relations  of  society,  by  ties  of  kindred,  have 
such  a  mutual  influence  over  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  edu- 
cate to  perfection  any  one  of  this  class,  without  educating  the  rest. 
How  can  you  take  a  child  that  is  under  your  care  and  influence  ooly 
six  hours  in  a  day,  and  train  him  up  to  the  keenest  sensitiveness  of 
moral  discernment  and  of  principle ;  how  can  you  train  him  to  be 
noble  in  character,  to  be  thoughtful,  to  be  intellectual  in  his  mental 
habits,  and  to  have  good  taste  and  propriety  in  all  his  deportment, 
when,  after  you  have  given  him  a  lesson  upon  truth  in  school,  he  is 
taught  a  lesson  of  deceit  at  home  ;  when  ader  yon  have  spoken  to 
him  in  regard  to  delicacy  and  propriety  of  language,  he  is  taoglit 
there  a  lesson  of  grossness ;  after  yon  have  spoken  of  kindness  and 
forgiveness,  he  is  taught  a  lesson  of  rudeness,  violence,  anger,  and  re* 
renge  ?  How  can  you  make  him  thoughtful  and  judicious  in  his  mental 
habits,  when  he  goes  from  the  school  into  an  atmosphere  of  mere  fri- 
▼oliiy  ?  If  we  wish  to  educate  the  child,  we  must  also  educate  the  par- 
ents Every  teacher,  wherever  be  is  placed,  should  feel  that  he  is  ploe- 
ed  in  the  department  where  he  is  laboring  to  be  as  a  light  for  all ;  that 
it  is  his  work  to  diffuse  a  moral  and  intellectual  influence  through- 
out the  community ;  that  while  his  duties,  of  course,  relate  primarily 
to  the  children  committed  to  his  care,  he  can  not  even  perform  hia 
"Work  for  these  without  exerting  an  influence  for  intellectual  eleva- 
tion and  purity  throughout  the  families  where  they  are  scattered,  and, 
eo  far  as  his  influences  reaches,  throughout  the  whole  community. 

Hence,  though  the  teacher's  work  lies  in  the  school-room  prin- 
cipally, a  large  part  of  it  consists  in  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
and   in  securing    the  establishment  of   educational   associations. 
Every  t«*acher  should  make  it  a  point  to  secure  the  establishment 
'of  an  educational  association  in  the   town,  or  village,  or  distrist 
where  the  parents,  intelligent  men,  young  men,  fathers,  mothers, 
shall  come  from  week  to  week,  or  fortnight  to  fortnight,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  important  questions  relating  to  their  motual  relations  lo 
ttie  school  and  to  home  education.     This  can  be  done  by  a  la^ 
without  any  loss  of  dignity  or  sacrificing  any  delicacy  of  character 
or  manners  that  the  most  fastidious  would  insist  upon.     Essays  may 
be  prepared  to  be  read,  if  not  by  the  teacITer,  by  some  other  person. 
I  hare  known,  instances  where  the  most  important  influences  have 
'  been  exerted  by  the  preparation  of  essays  by  able  female  teachers, 
'  which  were  read  by  others  to  the  audienee. 
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In  cases  where  it  can  be  done  wis^y  and  wiUi  propriety,  I  UMi 
there  should  be  direct  addresses  and  lectures  by  the  teachers  to  tte 
parents.  Let  them  be  invited  to  the  school-house,  or  elsewhere ; 
let  there  be  some  way  in  which  the  teacher  shall  reach  directly  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  parents,  and  let  there  not  be  a  feeling  that  tins 
education  is  a  compulsory  matter,  that  the  State  requires  so  much, 
and  the  teachers  require  so  much  work  and  so  much  regular  attend- 
ftBce,  and  demand  Uiis  and  that,  which  is  all  utterly  unreasonable, 
■o  that  there  comes  to  be  an  antagonism  between  the  teacher  and 
pupils,  the  teacher  drawing  and  the  pupils  throwing  themselves  oo 
the  defensive  and  holding  back  all  they  can ;  and  also  between  the 
parents  and  teachers,  the  parents  uniting  with  the  children  to  resist 
the  good  influences  of  the  teacher  and  school,  encouraging  them  to 
disregard  its  requisitions,  encouraging  them  oflen  to  hate  both 
teacher  and  schooL 

Gideon  F.  Thatbr,  Esq.,  of  Boston.— When  you,  Mr.  President, 
invited  me  to  attend  this  Institute  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  thie 
subject,  you  said,  *'  those  who  were  prepared."  I  rise  without  thai 
preparation  ;  but  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  subject  go  forward, 
and  am  therefore  willing  to  throw  in  my  mite  to  aid  in  the  discoa- 
sion  of  a  subject  so  important  to  the  community.  But  I  start  with 
a  different  premise  from  what  some  gentlemen  do.  I  do  not  think, 
as  a  general  thing,  there  is  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  the  people.  I  believe  if  you  were  to  go  behind  the 
scenes  and  hear  the  questions  pot  by  parents,  and  should  see  with  what 
eagerness  the  weekly  report  is  examined,  and  the  inquiry  put,  Have 
you  had  good  lessons  to-day  and  the  approbation  of  the  teacher  ? 
you  would  have  repeated  evidences  that  the  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  children  at  school  is  deep  and  heart-felt. 

But  supposing  this  not  to  be  the  case  very  generally,  and  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  evil.  Compare  the  schools  of  the  town  and  see  the 
result.  In  some  you  have  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  attendance,  and 
in  some  sixty.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ?  Is  it  in  the  parents  or 
the  children  ?  No,  sir ;  it  arises  from  the  character  of  the  school, 
the  character  of  the  teacher.  Show  me  a  teacher  fully  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office— fully  qualified-^that  is  a  rare  state 
of  things — but  show  roe  a  teacher  fully  qualified,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  achool  the  average  attendance  of  which  is  large.  The  Latin 
School  in  Boston  has  an  average  attendance  of  ninety-six  or  ninetj- 
•ight  per  cent  Why  is  it?  Are  the  people  of  Boston  more  ta* 
terested  in  the  education  of  their  children  than  those  of  other  places  ! 
Nor  will  I  say  that  these  schools  are  auperior  to  all  othera ;  h«l 
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tbej  are  of  a  high  character.  They  have  competent  teachers,  who 
have  devoted  their  Uvea  tu  the  straight  business  of  training  up  men. 
Then  that,  I  ahould  say,  is  the  first  and  best  mesns  whereby  to  in- 
terest the  community  in  the  education  of  the  children — ^supply  good 
teachers,  and  let  them  be  well  paid.  Teachers,  I  know,  in  New 
England,  are  better  paid  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  or, 
perhaps,  the  world  ;  but  still  more  is  demanded  of  the  people  if  they 
would  have  better  schools,  and  schools  that  wilt  interest  their  chil-* 
dren.  The  article  ia  in  the  market.  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school ;"  and  generally,  as  is  the  salary,  so  is  the  teacher.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions ;  there  are  some  very  efficient  teachers 
who  live  on  a  mere  modicum  of  what  they  should  receive  But 
generally,  let  teachers  be  well  paid,  and  you  will  have  faithful  and 
successful  teachers.  If  you  have  female  teachers,  they  will  be 
faithful  whether  paid  or  not  paid ;  but  with  what  a  crushed  spirit 
they  go  into  the  work,  if  they  feel  that  they  are  doing  that  for  which 
they  are  not  receiving  an  adequate  remuneration. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me,  that  the  school- 
room must  not  be  the  sole  scene  of  the  teacher's  operations.  The 
teacher  must  take  a  part  in  whatever  is  going  on  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  society.  I  know  of  a  person  who  was  told  that  if  he  pressed 
that  plan  he  wouhl  have  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  that  he  would 
foil  and  go  down.  Not  so.  The  more  communication  with  the 
people,  the  more  elements  of  instruction  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject ;  and  he  ia  the  best  teacher  who  engages  in  something 
of  morals,  temperance,  charity,  politics,  and  something  of  every  kind. 
These  are  to  be  subsidiary  ;  the  school  is  to  be  the  main  object. 
No  man  buys  my  time  of  recreation  ;  no  community  buys  my  free 
privilege  of  thought  or  privilege  of  expressing  that  wherever  I  citt 
find  a  coterie  to  listen  to  me. 

If  the  teacher  visits  the  families,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  modes  of  discipline  and  the  plans  which  the 
families  have  for  the  improvement  of  their  children  ;  for,  educated 
or  uneducated,  ninety-nine  families  in  a  hundred  have  the  good  of 
their  children  at  heart.  I  know  the  pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar 
seems  to  engross  the  care  of  the  community ;  but  there  is  a  feeling 
in  the  hearts  of  both  parents,  and  particularly  that  of  the  mother, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children.  Therefore,  in  the  very  act  of  com- 
nninicating  with  parents  and  becoming  acquainted  with  their  modei 
of  operation,  the  disposition  of  (he  children,  and  the  management  or 
niamanagement  of  the  household,  the  teacher  is  adding  to  his  meana 
of  carrying  out  his  plans  in  the  school-room.  The  man  who  wouU 
bi  feithfol  at  a  teacher  must  not  neglect  his  influence  at  the  firetid#» 
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I  consider  that  man  whom  I  hear  oomplaining  of  his  social  positiia, 
unfit  fur  the  occupation  of  a  teacher. 

The  cummuiiiiy  would  not  pay  so  liberally  to  support  education 
as  they  do  unless  they  were  interested.  No  man  parts  with  any* 
thing  so  charily  as  his  money.  But  in  Boston,  and  many  other 
places,  the  taxes  for  schools  are  greater  than  for  any  other  one  pur- 
pose. About  $400,000  are  paid  in  Boston  annually  for  the  schools 
— about  one  third  of  all  that  is  paid  for  all  municipal  purposes.  Do 
you  want  any  better  evidence  of  interest  in  schools  ?  Let  not 
teachers  complain  because  they  are  not  visited,  because  they  are 
not  even  inquired  of  about  their  children.  Consider  it  rather  a 
compliment  that  your  schools  are  not  visited.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
perfect  confidence  in  you.  If  there  were  a  difficulty  in  school,  and 
you  were  known  to  be  harsh,  and  had  punished  harshly  or  unjustly, 
would  not  you  be  visited  then,  and  with  a  regard  which  would  in- 
duce you  to  desire  the  absence  of  your  visitant  ?  It  is  gratifying,  I 
know,  to  see  the  faces  of  parents  in  the  school-room ;  but  an  inter- 
est is  felt  in  the  school  by  those  who  never  see  it.  I  have  been  no 
small  part  of  a  somewhat  long  life  engaged  in  this  business,  and  for 
thirty-six  years  in  a  private  school.  The  school  was  seldom  vis- 
ited, and  yet  the  parents  and  teachers  wore  on  a  good  footing,  and 
when  they  met,  the  question  was.  How  is  my  boy  getting  along  ? 
It  was  carried  sometimes  too  far,  almost.  It  often  becomes  almost 
a  bore  to  tell  parents  what  is  thought  of  Master  A.  B.  or  Miss  C.  D. 
I  believe  I  always  felt  a  sufficient  amount  of  interest  in  the  pupils 
to  talk  a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  but  the  world  is  full  of  subjects 
besides  darling  Tommy  or  pretty  Sally.  The  law  says  the  teacher 
is  in  loco  parentis.  As  he  should  feel  the  emotions  of  a  father,  un- 
less he  can  bring  into  the  school-room  something  of  that  kind,  he 
lacks  an  important  element  of  that  character  which  is  necessary  to 
make  him  useful  as  a  teacher. 

I  say,  make  your  schools  attractive  ;  be  faithful  in  tiie  perform* 
ance  of  your  duties ;  be  affiBible,  be  gentle,  and  generous,  and  I  un- 
dertake to  say  there  will  be  no  cause  for  complaint  of  any  want  of 
interest  in  the  schools  of  our  country,  if  the  previous  literary  and 
scientific  qualifications  of  the  teacher  have  been  such  as  the  school 
demands. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BaLKLBY,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — I  have  been  charmed 
with  the  eloquence  of  my  friend,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  come 
to  some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  If  he  has  not 
been  born  and  nursed  in  the  cradle  of  Liberty,  he  has  lived  suffi> 
ciently  near  to  have  heard  the  lullabies  when  from  time  to  tame  a 
glorious  spirit  has  been  aroused  in  old  Faneuil  Hail  on  the  subj^ 
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of  edocadm;  he  has  lived  where  in  the,,  rery  incipieiicy  of  the 
planting  of  our  country  it  was  "The  School-house  and  the  Church.** 
He  has  not  only  lived  and  grown  up,  but  he  has  taught  there,  and  a 
moet  glorious  mission  has  he  performed.  But  it  is  not  all  BosUa, 
nor  all  Massachusetts.  Our  country  is  not  New  England  alone,  it 
is  the  whole  United  States.  And  then,  again,  in  relation  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  teacher.  Why,  sir,  the  Great  Teacher,  he  who  taught 
as  never  man  taught,  was  not  always  successful  in  his  mission ;  and 
when  he  commissioned  his  disciples  to  go  forth  and  teach,  he  en- 
joined on  them  that  if  they  were  not  received,  to  shake  off  the  dust 
of  their  feet  and  pass  on  where  they  might  be  received  and  (he 
people  would  listen  and  gain  instruction.  The  teacher  may  have 
the  talents  of  an  angel  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Great  Teacher,  and 
spend  his  energies  on  a  community  that  receive  him  not. 

I  do  not  quite  agree,  either,  to  the  idea  of  the  gentleman,  that  it 
is  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  great  confidence  that  parents  have 
io  a  teacher,  thai  they  neglect  to  visit  his  school.  So  far  as  my 
flxperieuce  and  observation  have  gone,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
reverse  is  true.  I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  both  fathers  and  moth- 
ers they  are  wedded  to  mammon^  and  more  interested  to  obtain 
OKmey  than  in  the  good  of  the  immortal  mind  that  liveth  forever. 
They  do,  it  is  true,  feel  that  the  teacher  is  in  loeo  pareniis^  and  there 
they  leave  the  matter.  If  the  child  gets  on  passably  well,  it  is  all 
tbey  care  about  the  matter ;  but  the  love  of  money  absorbs  their 
souls. 

Now,  sir,  we  want  to  awaken  parents,  not  so  orach  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  teacher  at  an  evening  party  talk  about  Mary  and 
John,  but  we  want  to  make  them  interested  so  that  they  shall  be 
acquainted  with  the  school,  that  they  may  feel  that  their  children 
may  salely  go  there,  and  that  it  is  a  nursery  of  all  that  is  wise  aod 
good  and  great. 

Prof.  Crosby  argued  that  the  parent  was  the  party  who  should  be 
ell  engrossed  in  this  subject,  and  that  the  teacher  should  co-operate. 
That,  in  the  main,  as  a  proposition  may  be  true ;  but  after  all,  ip 
reality,  we  find  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  parent  does  co-operats. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  in«truct  and  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  parent ;  and  unless  there  is  mutual  co-operation  be- 
tween pareM  and  teacher,  the  full  mission  of  the  teacher  nei^er  can 
be  accomplished ;  children  will  be  truant,  and  we  shall  lose  a  larfs 
percentage  of  the  regular  attendance  and  instruction  of  the  school. 
The  case  of  the  school  in  Boston  is  in  point  Ninety-eight  per 
cent,  of  attendance  was  secured.  That  school  stands  pre-eminent^ 
high.    What  has  given  it  its  standing  ?     Long  years,  and  at  ill 
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head  one  of  the  nohlcst  spirits  in  the  world  as  an  educator.  What 
is  true  in  relation  to  the  High  Schods  of  Boston  is  not  true  of  the 
schools  scattered  in  the  Tillages  and  towns  throughout  the  cotintrj. 
We  must  carry  education  to  the  poor  as  our  Saviour  carried  the 
Gospel  to  them ;  we  must  carry  it  to  them.  It  is  not  enough  to 
simply  open  our  doors  and  invite  them ;  hut  we  must  go  out  and 
compel  them  to  come  in.  Prof.  Crosby  will  scarcely  subscribe  to 
that  doctrine,  I  presume.  He  will  not  subscribe  to  anything  like 
coercion.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  cities,  where  we  have  so 
many  parents  who  know  nothing  of  education  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, we  must  go  to  them  and  lay  our  hand  upcm  the  children,  and 
if  the  parents  resist  we  roust  per  force  take  the  children  and  educate 
them.  I  believe  the  State  is  bound  to  do  it  as  much  as  to  provide 
for  the  parent  and  the  children  when  they  are  incompetent  to  pro- 
vide fur  themselves.  We  erect  poor-houses  and  provide  for  these 
and  their  posterity,  and  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  children  are 
properly  trained  so  that  we  may  be  freed  from  the  terrible  curse 
restmg  upon  an  ignorant  population.  In  those  terrible  riots  in  Phila* 
delphia,  a  few  years  ago,  they  were  found  to  have  originated  en- 
tirely among  degraded  boys  who  followed  the  fire-engines.  How 
much  better  to  have  taken  those  children  in  their  infancy  and  com- 
pelled them  to  come  and  be  educated,  rather  than  to  have  them  grow 
t)p  in  vice.  As  teachers,  we  are  not  more  than  half  awake,  and  the 
community,  in  a  mass,  are  asleep.  Till  we  can  go  out  as  mission- 
aries and  awaken  parents,  we  shall  not  have  the  life  we  want  in 
"ttiis  great  and  God-like  work. 

Prof.  Crosbt. — I  sympathize  most  fully  in  the  opinions  expressed 
'by  my  friend,  but  not  quite  in  his  representation  of  my  opiuions.  I 
was  speaking  in  regard  to  what  ought  to  be,  and  not  in  regard  (o 
what  is.  As  to  coercion,  was  your  impression  of  my  idea  about  it 
drawn  from  what  I  said,  or  from  the  general  subject  ? 

Mr.  BoLKLBY. — I  thought  it  was  a  fair  inference. 

Prof.  Crosbt. — I  have  never  taken  the  ground  against  coercion, 
even  that  of  children.  But  we  all  know  how  mnch  more  des.rable 
it  is  to  draw  children  by  the  cords  of  reason,  confidence,  and  afiTec- 
tion,  than  it  is  to  lash  them  with  the  cords  of  pain  and  anger. 

Mr.  BtTLKLBT. — When  we  speak  of  the  teacher  or  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ^ing  out  to  bring  in  children,  the  idea  is  not  that  they  go  out 
with  cords,  small  or  large,  bat  simply  that  they  go  with  authority  i% 
tpply  force,  if  necessary. 

Prof.  Crosbt. — That  is,  the  gentleman  would  go  anned  with  hit 
whip,  and  would  make  it  known  that  he  has  one.  [Applause.]  I 
%ire  often  heard  the  language  of  the  truant  officers  of  schools,  and 
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I  know  how  they  talk,  and  hold  up  threats  of  confinoment  if  the 
children  do  not  attend  the  schools  The  gentieman  was  speaking  of 
coercion.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  might  he  a  necessity  for  coer- 
cion, of  corporal  punishment ;  bat  it  sboold  be  the  last  strange  work 
of  the  ^teacher.  And  so  in  regard  to  the  commnntty.  I  do  net  deny 
that  there  may  be  children  subject  to  such  influences  of  ignorance 
and  vice  and  crime  at  home,  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  take  them  from  their  parents,  who  should  be  t^e  natural  guardians^ 
mnd  provide  for  them  better  guardianship ;  but  this  should  be  the 
Staters  strange  work,  and  it  should  be  careful  of  interfering  with 
that  sacred  relation  between  parents  and  children  ;  and  I  would  say 
that  if  half  the  time  were  given  to  influence  the  parents  which  is 
given  to  influencing  t^e  children  in  spite  of  the  parents,  the  work 
would  be  better  done.  If,  by  compulsion,  against  the  will  of  the 
parents,  you  bring  a  child  to  the  school,  then  the  child  is  placed 
between  two  attracting  influences ;  the  State  and  the  teachers  are 
attempting  to  draw  one  way,  and  the  parents,  irritated,  indignant  at 
the  force,  are  throwing  their  influence  the  other  way.  But  what- 
ever may  he  the  present  consequences,  however  regularly  the  child 
may,  for  a  time,  attend  the  school,  and  however  much  he  may  seem 
to  be  learning,  yet  still,  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  that  child  for 
life  ?  Will  not  the  parental  influence  and  the  social  influence  out 
of  school  be  likely  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  (^sr- 
acter,  over  the  school  influences — and  may  not  this  force  in  bring- 
ing children  into  school  only  have  this  result,  that  it  trains  up  mote 
intelligent,  and  consequently  more  desperate  and  dangerous  crimi- 
nals ?  Nay,  if  we  wish  to  save  the  child,  let  us  also  endeavor  to 
save  the  parents  ;  let  us  endeavor  to  secure  harmonious  influences 
in  education,  so  that  these,  in  addition  and  with  tibe  school,  shall 
co-operate  for  the  elevation  of  the  young,  for  the  elevation  of  the 
whole  community,  without  which  the  elevation  of  the  young  can  not 
bo  secured.  *  For  what  is  education  but  the  stamping  by  one  gener- 
ation, in  and  out  of  school  alike,  of  its  character  upon  the  next,  and 
trough  the  next  upon  successive  generations  ? 

Nathan  Hkdors,  Esq  ,  of  Newark,  N.  J. — ^The  question  assumot 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  teacher's  success.  Wo 
may  be  here  as  wise  as  we  please,  and  yet  in  the  school-room,  im 
the  little  red  school-house,  where  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Thayer)  has 
not  spent  his  life,  in  the  intermediate  schools  of  Boston,  and,  I  tm- 
ture  to  say,  in  the  private  schools  of  Boston,  it  has  often  been  Mi 
that  the  teacher's  influence  wonld  be  greater  if  there  were  a  oH^ 
taining  and  countenancing  of  his  eflbrls  by  parental  ininonoo. 
Every  man  who  has  spent  ten  jrears  in  toncjhiwg  in  nnjr  scboot  has 
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felt  this  dUicdUy  of  a  want  of  open,  inamie9t  parental  coH>pentioii 
ia  the  acheol-room  ;  and  it  ie  oseleBs  for  anybody  to  ignore  this  fact. 
Now,  the  question  is,  how  may  we  awaken  this  proper  and  health- 
ful parental  interest  ?  It  has  been  said  that  the  teacher  stands  tii 
loco  pmremiU ;  but  he  stands  alone  on  that  plank ;  the  parents  are 
away  over  yonder  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  The  teacher  is 
struggling  with  a  hundred  young,  active,  thoughtless  minds,  and  fre- 
quently his  hands  are  weak,  and  he  feels  that  he  can  not  sway  or 
influence  them,  unless  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  power,  without  the 

.aid  of  the  parents. 

AgaiiH  th^se  children  are  but  six  hours  in  a  day  with  the  teacher. 

,0q  the  teacher  they  are  dependent  for  nothing  but  a  little  teaching, 
and  with  many,  the  less  the  better ;  but  on  the  parents  they  are  de- 
pendent for  everything.  The  parents  have  all  the  power,  while  the 
teacher  stands  in  loco  parentis^  with  about  no  power  at  all.  This  is 
mor^  especially  true  of  public  than  of  private  schools.     The  ques- 

,  tion  is,  how  can  this  state  of  things  be  improved  !  Oflen  a  little 
circumstance  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  a  great  tnith.  In  1816  a 
y<mng  man  from  New  England  was  traveling  tl^rough  New  Jersey. 
He  had  some  cultivation  evidently  ;  but  he  was  without  money,  aod 
went  to  a  farmer  and  asked  for  employment,  which  was  given  him. 
The  (armer  soon  found  that  his  skin  was  thin,  and  that  his  hands 
befan  to  bleed.     On  inquiry  as  to  his  former  employment  and  as  lo 

.  his  fitness  for  teaching,  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  and  set  to 
work.    This  was  in  1816,  when  he  commenced  with  a  small  salary 

.  aod  boarded  round  ;  and  he  was  there  teaching  and  boarding  round 
in  1826  and  in  1836  and  in  1846,  and  he  is  there  boarding  round  in 
1856.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  some  of  his  scholars,  and 
he  is  a  noble  teacher ;  his  school  is  always  full  and  has  never  (al- 
tered. He  s#enis  to  have  the  entire  control  of  the  village.  He  is 
a  single  loan — thai  is  no  credit  to  him  [laughter] — and  he  has  his 
employers  in  his  hands  as  much  as  the  best  teachers  in  this  house. 
Now  what  b  the  lesson  I  have  drawn  from  it  ?  As  a  matter  of 
necessity  this  teacher  visits  the  parents,  and  if  any  mischief  arises 
ha  takea  it  in  the  right  time.  He  is  teacher  of  the  children  now,  as 
h$  has  been  the  teaoher  of  many  of  their  parents.     There  he  stsada, 

and  then  he  will  stand  as  long  as  he  can  stand  up.     [Applause.] 
Now*  ysiu  who  are  the  teachers  by  law,  who  live  on  public  monejr 

.and  only  have  lo  go  to  the  treasurer  and  get  your  saJary  of  $500 

,  •!  ,000,  ia,000,  or  $3,000,  do  not  feel  the  need  of  this  co-operation  of 

.paraota  mhMk  teaeheta  feel  «  ho  do  not  get  their  pay  yery  promptly. 
If  ye«  wish  to  raise  up  aipvneration  of  men,  and  if  you  wish  1^  do  good, 

>  1  lUMWtf  limit  is  aa  <dd4ashioned  doetrioe,  but  there  is  some  left  yet— 
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you  miiBt  secure  parental  co-opermtion.  Without  it  yoa  wilt  fail; 
and  it  can  be  done  only  by  cultivating  an  intimate  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  One  way  is  to  risit  parents.  I  have  a  relative 
teaching  in  an  adjoining  State.  She  wrote  to  me,  saying,  *'  Will 
you  give  me  some  advice  ?  I  want  to  do  good ;  you  are  an  old  teacher ; 
tell  me.*  I  advised  her  by  return  of  mail ;  first,  get  acquainted  with 
the  children  as  fast  as  possible,  then  with  the  parents.  Take  the  chil- 
dren by  the  hand  and  go  home  with  them  and  call  on  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  Mrs.  Johnson',  and  Mrs.  White,  and  talk  to  the  mother  about 
her  child.  Every  mother  loves  her  child  ;  find  out  her  views ;  be 
kind  to  the  children  and  attentive  to  the  parents ;  become  acquainted ; 
be  one  of  them ;  if  they  are  engaged  in  any  good  work,  take  hold 
with  them  ;  be  a  friend  of  every  family,  and  every  family  will  be  a 
friend  to  you.  She  took  the  advice,  and  her  prospects  are  just  such 
as  a  good  teacher  wants.  Now,  £  say  if  our  object  is  to  do  good* 
we  must  find  the  way  inside  the  families  of  our  employers,  and  if 
possible  we  must  bring  them  into  the  school-rooms.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  It  is  important  to  have  your 
finger  on  this  parent  and  that,  and  bring  them  in  at  stated  times,  and 
arrapge  matters  so  that  they  will  be  likely  to  come ;  even  make 
some  preparations  if  necessary,  and  have  some  exercises  that  will 
interest  and  keep  the  people  talking  about  the  school. 

Another  important  matter.  Make  yourself  one  of  them  in  every 
movement  in  doing  good.  In  this  way  a  teacher  becomes  useful  as 
a  member  of  society,  of  the  church,  or  of  a  literary  society,  and  is 
placed  in  a  situation  where  his  word  is  law,  and  where  what  he  says  is  ^ 
regarded  as  authority.  You  will  get  moral  power  and  influence  which 
will  enable  you  to  mould  the  community.  If  any  man  stands  next 
to  the  sacred  desk,  it  is  the  teacher  who  labors  in  this  way  ;  but  the 
teacher  who  labors  simply  for  his  salary  to  spend  in  vacation,  is  not 
filling  his  place.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Mack,  of  Cambridge. — I  am  much  pleased  with  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Hedges  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  follow  the  exam- 
ple referred  to.  We  do  not  wish  to  stay  in  one  school  so  long  as 
from  1816  to  1856,  and  board  round. 

Mr.  Hedges. — That  gentleman  to  whom  I  referred  is  one  of  mod- 
erate talents,  is  content  with  hin  place  and  is  willing  to  stay  there. 
I  did  not  mention  that  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  He  was  con- 
tent ;  but  I  am  willing  that  others  should  be  ambitious  to  go  higher. 

Mr.  Ma^^k. — I  was  reminded  of  the  place  where  I  used  to  board 
round  in  the  district,  and  I  must  confess  the  recollections  I  have  are 
not  very  pleasant ;  for  as  we  went  from  place  to  place,  though  the 
fatted  calf  was  not  killed  for  us,  perhaps  the  fat(ed  pig  was  [laugh- 
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Ur],  and  wa  poor  9ohoolinasters  wera  ready  to  wish  that  all  meo 
were  Muasulmen. 

We  seem  to  assuioe  that  parents  are  not  interested.  I  rise  to 
Tindicate  them.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  parent  who  does  not 
feel  more  interest  in  his  children  than  in  the  almighty  dollar.  Has 
Dot  the  love  of  a  mother  f(»r  her  child  always  been  regarded  as  next 
to  her  love  for  her  Saviour  ?  It  is  not  because  they  are  not  interested 
in  their  children,  but  because  they  are  not  interested  in  the  public 
schools.  Now,  how  shall  we  interest  them  in  them  1  The  children 
themselves  are  the  best  means.  I  have  several  schools  under  my 
care  ;  they  are  all  country  schoob  in  villages.  I  found,  on  going 
into  these  schools,  that  the  parents  scarcely  ever  visited  them.  I 
said  to  myself,  **  What  must  we  do  ?"  I  spoke  to  the  pupils  them- 
selves, and  said  nothing  to  the  teathers.  I  said  to  the  scholars, 
**  Would  not  it  be  very  pleasant  to  have  your  father  and  mother  here 
to  see  you  to-morrow,  and  would  you  not  take  a  little  more  pains 
to  have  your  lessons  well  ?"  "  Yes,"  they  said,  and  their  eyes  bright- 
ened. I  said,  "  Go  home  and  ask  your  parents  to  come ;  ask  them 
pleasantly,  and  if  they  do  not  come  the  first  time,  speak  to  them  till 
you  get  them  here."  One  little  boy  inquired,  "  How  shall  I  ask  ?  I 
have  asked  my  father,  and  he  will  not  come.*'  I  told  him.  About 
two  weeks  afterward  I  visited  the  school  agnin,  and  every  persoa 
but  two  in  the  district,  who  sent  to  the  school,  had  visited  it.  The 
consequence  was  a  greater  interest  and  progress  in  the  school. 

I  believe  that  if  parents  will  not  send  their  children  to  school,  we 
should  have  a  law  compelling  them  to  do  it  But  people  tell  us  it  is 
not  democratic,  it  is  not  just,  is  not  equitable.  I  must  confess  that 
my  mind  is  so  obtuse  that  I  can  not  see  it.  A  and  B  live  in  the 
same  district;  A  has  $10,000  and  no  children  ;  B,  no  property  and 
six  children.  The  strong  arm  of  the  law  comes  up  and  compels  A 
to  support  the  public  schools  for  B*s  children.  Why  ?  Because  A's 
property  will  be, of  more  value  on  account  of  the  education  of  B's 
children.  Now,  if  government  has  a  right  to  compel  the  building  of 
school-houses  for  the  instruction  of  the  children,  has  it  not  a  right  to 
compel  the  children  to  make  use  of  the  privileges  thus  secured  ? 

Mr.  MoRss,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  considered  this  subject  as  more 
important  than  any  other  that  could  be  brought  before  the  Institute. 
The  pecuniary  effect  of  an  early  education  n\  as  one  rootrve  to  be  pre- 
sented to  parents  to  induce  them  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  schools,  and 
to  see  that  their  children  were  punctual  and  constant  in  their  attend- 
ance. Let  them  understand  that  if  they  co-operate  with  teachers,  much 
time  may  be  saved,  and  they  may  have  the  services  of  their  children 
at  an  earlier  age ;  that  they  may  be  as  well  educated  at  twelve  as 
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ftey  otherwise  would  be  at  sixteen.  The  importance  of  regular  gra- 
dation in  study,  of  a  continuance  of  the  use  of  the  same  books,  and 
of  associations  of  teachers  for  the  discussion  of  educational  topicsi 
were  also  spoken  of  and  urged  as  important  means  of  interesting 
parents  in  the  school,  and  the  work  of  education  generally.  He 
hoped  the  time  might  come  when  teachers  would  teach  without 
books  with  the  view  of  making  scholars  and  men. 

THE   QUESTION   OF   TREE   SCHOOLS    RAISED   AND    DISCUSSED. 

In  the  absence  of  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  of  New  York,  who  was  pre- 
vented by  ill  health  from  attending,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of 
Hartford,  was  requested  to  take  his  place.  He  resumed  the  pre- 
ceding discussion,  and  said : 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  by  others  as 
to  the  means  of  promoting  an  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  much 
may  be  done  by  judicious  regulations  on  the  part  of  school  com- 
mittees and  school  officers.  The  public  should  be  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  a  public  school  is  an  institution  to  be  regulated  lik« 
any  other  public  institution,  and  that  if  parents  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  of  the  school,  they  must  comply  with  the  regula*- 
tions  which  those  intrusted  with  its  management  believe  to  be 
essential  to  success.  Among  other  important  regulations  is  this, 
that  the  attendance  at  the  school  shall  be  regular.  There  should 
be  a  provision  made  by  the  proper  authorities^,  that  each  scholar 
shall  be  sent  to  school  within  the  first  week,  or  three  or  four  days  of 
the  opening  of  the  term  ;  that  the  child  who  is  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  school  shall  be  there  in  the  morning  and  every  day ;  and 
that  otherwise  the  privilege  of  attending  the  school  will  be  forfeitedf 
and  other  children  may*  come  and  take  their  place.  I  believe  that 
if  parents  understood,  by  the  existence  of  such  regulations,  and  by 
their  being  enforced  from  time  to  time,  that  such  regulations  were  im 
force,  they  would  begin  to  see  that  here  was  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed, 
but  for  its  enjoyment  some  sacrifice  must  be  made  on  their  part. 

We  are  far  behina  the  countries  of  Europe  in  reference  to  attend- 
ance of  children  at  school.  We  may  search  for,  and  account  for  it 
as  we  will ;  but  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  non-attendance  in  school 
in  this  country  than  exists  in  the  best  schools  of  Europe.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  it  as  resulting  from  want  of  regulation 
as  to  the  time  of  entering  and  regularity  of  attendance.  A  child 
there  forfeits  his  position  unless  he  is  regular  in  attendance.  The 
officer  must  remind  the  parent  of  the  absence  of  the  child,  and  if  the 
parent  does  not  send  his  child,  a  fine  must  be  imposed.  It  is  not 
always  collected  ;  but  it  may  be  ;  and  the  mere  fact  tbat  it  can  be^ 
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Operates  as  an  inducement  for  the  parent  to  do  his  doty  to  the  child. 
But  I  also  attribute  it  in  part  to  the  fact  that  we,  here  in  New  Eng- 
land, hare  started  upon  the  theory  of  free  public  schools,  which  I 
believe  to  be  wrong.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  uttering  a  heresy  here, 
bat  I  do  not  believe  that  the  entire  expense  of  the  public  schools 
should  rest  upon  the  entire  community.  I  will  go  as  far  as  the 
farthest  to  advocate  the  most  liberal  expense  to  support  public 
schools  ;  but  I  would  always  recognize  that  the  duty  of  educating 
the  child  primarly  rests  upon  the  parent,  and  that  all  modes  of 
regulating  the  expense  of  the  school  should  be  such  as  to  recognize 
that  duty  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  I  no  upon  the  idea  which  was 
original  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  that  half  the  expense 
should  rest  upon  the  public,  and  half  upon  the  parent.  There  is  no 
time  to  enter  upon  a  comparison  between  communities  which  have 
started  upon  diflerent  theories.  I  know  that  the  experiment  of 
universal  education  can  succeed  where  a  portion  of  that  expense 
rests  upon  the  parent.  The  best  education  in  Europe  will  be  found 
to  exist  where  parents  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  schools. 

I  believe  it  is  a  great  mistake  among  the  friends  of  education. 
Chat  in  order  to  make  education  universal  you  must  make  the  schools 
free.  I  believe  there  is  an  error  in  reference  to  the  word  *^free^ 
as  originally  applied  to  schools  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
The  word  "  free,"  so  far  as  I  have  found  from  an  investigation  of 
the  school  laws  of  Connecticut,  and  I  believe  of  this  State,  means  a 
liberal  school,  not  free  to  all  the  parents,  but  one  in  which  the  edu- 
cation was  liberal.  The  original  free  schools  in  Charlestown, 
Salem,  and  Boston  had  reference  to  the  Free  Gi  ammar  School  in 
England.  One  of  the  first  free  Grammar  Schools,  taught  by 
Ezekiel  Cheever,  was  not  free  in  reference  to  tuition.  We  find  he 
brings  in  a  bill  against  Mr.  Trowbridge  for  the  tuition  of  his  child. 
I  have  looked  over  the  history  of  free  schools  as  given  by  Carlyle 
and  Ackerman,  and  I  find  they  are  almost  all  endowed  schools.  If 
you  look  into  the  free  schools  of  this  country  you  find  that  endow- 
ments were  made  for  their  support,  and  that  individuals  were  autho- 
rized to  give  and  receive  money  to  support  the  schools,  following 
out  the  idea  as  it  existed  in  England.  Undoubtedly  they  passed 
off  that  platform  and  placed  the  support  of  the  schools  upon  prop- 
erty taxation  ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  late  period  when  the  entire 
expense  was  borne  by  the  town.  This  very  practice  of  boarding 
round  was  one  in  which  the  people  contributed  to  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  school. 

I  said  the  term, "  free  school,**  as  applied  to  some  of  the  schools 
•stablished  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  did  not  mean  that  no  tuition  should 
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be  |Miid,  but  ibat  the  education  abould  be  libera],  free,  broad,  like 
that  of  the  university.  Out  of  Austria  the  only  free  schools  are 
strictly  charity  schools ;  they  are  endowed,  and  open  to  certain 
specified  classes,  and  to  those  only ;  and  all  other  persons  who  do 
Rot  come  in  on  the  foundation  of*  these  schools,  pay  a  regular  tui- 
tion. If  every  parent  was  obliged  to  pay  in  advance  a  small  sum 
for  the  tuition  of  his  child — and  I  would  have  it  so  small  that  he 
who  could  buy  a  book  could  pay  it — it  would  do  away  with  a  large 
amount  of  the  non-attendance  at  school,  because  those  parents  who 
had  paid  would  feel  that  in  the  absence  of  their  children  they  wouM 
lose  something  that  they  had  paid  in. 

I  will  now  pass  to  one  or  two  other  points,  to  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  attention  of  educators  turned.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  call  attention  to  an  enlargement  of  the  basis  and  means  of 
education.  In  the  very  able  and  comprehensive  lecture  of  last 
evening  (by  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell),  it  was  shown  that  educa> 
tion  was  not  given  in  the  school  alone — that  the  press,  associations, 
and  other  agencies,  had  a  great  influence.  What  I  wish  to  ask  is, 
may  we  not  bring  more  of  these  agencies  under  the  recognition  of 
the  system  of  education  ?  Though  we  make  the  public  schools  as 
good  as  we  can,  by  providing  good  teachers  and  good  school-houses, 
I  fear  there  will  be  many  in  large  cities  whom  you  can  not  get  into 
onr  schools.  To  provide  for  them,  it  seems  to  me,  we  should  have 
supplementary  schools,  industrial  schools,  such  as  you  could  hardly 
bring  under  the  organization  of  pphlic  authority,  and  such  as 
Christian  charity  can  establish  and  sustain  infinitely  better  than 
public  authority.  If  you  go  into  this  work  with  Christian  love,  you 
will  be  more  successful  in  bringing  children  into  these  little  schools, 
scattered  through  our  cities  and  villages.  While  the  philanthropist 
should  labor  to  establish  them,  a  portion  of  the  public  money  should 
be  given  in  aid  of  their  support.  Thus  we  should  aid  the  public 
schools  and  greatly  diflfuse  general  information.  We  know  that 
when  we  get  them  into  the  public  schools  we  lower  the  tone  of 
manners  and  morals,  so  that  those  parents  who  regard  the  training 
of  their  children  in  manners  and  morals  will  withdraw  them.  This 
may  be  wrong,  but  we  know  such  a  feeling  exists.  In  the  supple* 
mentary  schools  we  could  attend  to  their  manners  and  morals,  and 
when  they  go  to  the  public  schools  they  would  fall  in  with  the  gen- 
eral habits  of  these  schools,  and  elevate  instead  of  lowering  the 
standard. 

I  would  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  money  also  in  aid  of  aca- 
demic education.  I  am  far  from  joining  that  class  of  educators  who 
would  pull  down  academies,  though  I  am  free  to  admit  that  we  have 
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more  academies  than  we  need,  and  many  of  them  shoold  be  incoi^ 
porated  into  the  town  schools. 

Then  there  should  be  a  class  of  schools  for  such  as  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  the  college  or  university,  but  of  a  scientific  character,  to 
prepare  the  students  for  higher  engineering,  manufacturing,  and 
mechanical  pursuits.  But  independent  of  this  system,  we  should 
try  to  aid  these  supplementary  agencies  of  education. 

I  am  far  from  believing  it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  reading 
general,  to  make  books  free.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  effect 
of  free  libraries  in  Rhode  Island.  Fifleen  hundred  dollars  was  put 
into  my  hands  to  establish  libraries,  and  I  made  it  raise  ten  thou* 
sand  dollars.  Instead  of  having  the  libraries  free,  there  was  a  con- 
dition that  by  paying  one  cent  per  week,  any  one  in  the  town  might 
have  access  to  the  library.  Look  at  the  operation  in  the  town  of 
Lonsdale.  Five  hundred  dollars  was  placed  in  my  hands.  They 
consented  there  should  be  this  condition  annexed.  In  one  year 
there  were  twice  as  many  books  taken  out  and  read  as  from  the 
Providence  Athenaeum ;  and  the  payment  of  that  small  sum  gave 
them  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  new  books.  Miss 
Gibbs  gave  one  hundred  dollars  toward  the  purchase  of  a  district 
library.  She  did  not  wish  to  attach  any  condition  ;  but  I  begged 
her  to  attach  this,  that  they  should  give  as  much  more.  So  I 
attached  that  condition,  and  the  money  was  raised,  and  they  were 
never  the  poorer  for  it.  Then  they  were  to  pay  one  cent  a  week 
for  the  use  of  the  library.  In  some  fifleen  months  sixty  dollars  was 
thus  raised ;  they  purchased  a  set  of  outline  maps  and  added  a 
hundred  volumes  to  th^  library. 

There  is  a  class  of  small  reformatory  schools  to  which  aid  should 
be  given.  This  State  most  liberally  applies  its  public  money  for 
&is  purpose.  While  we  should  maintain  institutions  of  the  char- 
acter known  as  reform  schools,  I  would  reduce  the  numbers  in  them, 
and  we  should  not  put  together  the  neglected  children  and  the 
abandoned  and  criminal. 

Mr.  BooTWELL. — I  would  ask  whether  you  would  require  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  in  these  reform  schools,  not  yet  guilty  of 
crime,  to  contribute  for  their  support  ? 

Mr.  Bahnard. — Certainly. 

Mr.  BouTWELL. — On  what  principle  should  the  public  take  care 
of  the  elementary  school,  and  not  of  those  schools  where  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  the  children  are  exposed  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Barnard. — I  say  the  parent  should  pay,  and  not  only  that, 
but  if  he  has  a  son  in  the  State  Prison  he  should  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  child  there.     I  hold  to  parental  duty,  and  that  the  public 
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nnist  alao,  in  self-preservation,  come  in  to  support  primary  scboob, 
reform  schools,  and  prisons.  I  do  not  say  there  are  not  reasons 
enough  for  making  tbe  schools  free ;  but  the  objection  with  me  is, 
that  the  necessity  of  looking  after  the  education  of  the  children  is 
one  means  of  keeping  the  interest  of  the  parent  alive. 

Too  many  children  are  placed  in  our  reform  institutions.  They 
are  little  less  than  prisons  in  their  discipline  and  management.  This 
may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  some  ;  but  it  would  be  far  better 
to  have  them  in  small  numbers  in  institutions  where  they  could 
have  something  of  the  family  relation  exerted  over  them.  To  give 
a  practical  bearing  to  this  part  of  my  remarks,  I  would  say,  do  not 
wait  for  a  magnificent  grant  from  the  Legislature  of  $50,000  or  30 
acres  of  land,  but  if  you  find  children  are  scattered  about  your  city, 
gathered  about  your  halls  and  dep6ts,  and  are  entering  upon  s^  course 
which  will  lead  downward,  till  on  earth  there  is  no  lower  point  to 
be  reached  ;  then,  if  you  have  but  three  such,  try  first  by  applying 
to  their  guurdians,  to  get  them  into  a  home  somewhere.  Find  the 
right  home,  where  they  will  be  taken  into  the  family.  Extend  that 
plan  or  instituti(m  ;  buy  a  house  that  will  cost  $3,000  ;  find  the 
right  man  who  will  go  into  that  house  and  receive  these  three  or 
four  children  as  members  of  his  family.  Let  them  feel  that  there 
is  somebody  that  loves  them,  that  they  can  help  to  carry  on  the 
farm,  and  my  word  for  it,  they  will  take  a  course  that  will  result 
in  their  going  ^upward  higher  and  higher  as  far  as  you  can  carry 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  the  public  ofiices  of  the  country,  instead  of  being 
ofiferc^d  to  partisans,  could  b«*  oflfered  to  persons  of  the  right  training 
as  rewards.  There  is  in  England  a  competitive  examination  for 
the  civil  service,  especially  the  East  India  service.  Since  1834  no 
appointment  in  that  service  has  been  made,  except  upon  this  princi- 
ple of  a  public  competitive  examination.  Gentlemen  from  the  uni- 
versities and  high  schools  are  on  the  board  of  examination,  and  the 
candidates  are  examined  in  those  studies  which  bear  upon  the  par- 
ticular department  of  the  pervice.  That  has  brought  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  a  test  they  never  had  before.  One  year's  trial 
has  created  a  spirit  which  will  revolutionize  the  whole  system,  not 
only  of  the  universities,  but  of  all  the  schools.  It  was  found  that 
only  one  of  all  who  came  from  the  universities  of  Scotland  received 
a  certificate,  and  the  question  was  asked,  why  those  who  came  from 
Scotland  to  be  examined  were  distanced  by  those  who  came  from 
Oxford.  Now  the  mind  of  Scotland  is  aroused,  not  only  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  universities,  but  even  of  the  parochial  schools.  I 
simply  present  this  matter  that  we  may  confer  about  it  to  see  if  we 
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can  not  have  certain  appointments  to  office  made  after  a  pnblio 
competitive  examination. 

Allusions  were  made  to  England,  in  the  lectore  last  evening, 
eminently  just,  in  general  But  much  more  is  now  doing  than  is 
generally  understood.  More  than  jC2,500,000  were  appropriated 
last  year  by  Parliament  for  education.  Many  men  of  the  highest 
culture  are  now  employed  in  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  public  schools.  The  capitation  grants,  as  they  are  called, 
are  one  means  of  increasing  the  average  attendance.  The  teacher 
who  gets  the  highest  average  attendance  and  the  greatest  increase 
in  the  average  from  year  to  year,  gets  a  grant  in  addition  to  his  sal- 
ary. Something  of  that  kind  might  be  of  use  here  in  keeping  good 
teachers  in  the  same  school  for  a  longer  time.  To  induce  good 
teachers  who  receive  $1,200  a  year  to  go  on  and  be  better,  an 
increase  of  pay  might  be  offered  for  an  increase  of  average  attend- 
ance secured  by  them. 

The  Industrial  Schools  of  England  were  also  referred  to,  and  in 
this  connection,  in  closing,  Mr.  Barnard  said  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  old  times  come  back  again,  when  ladies  should  receive 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  in  domestic  economy.  One 
of  the  most  unfortunate  facts  in  this  country  is,  that  children  have 
too  little  to  do  with  the  household  arrangements,  with  the  farm  and 
the  garden. 

'  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell  rose  to  protest,  in  the  kindest  manner 
possible,  against  the  idea  now  new,  once  old,  that  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  public  exclusively  to  educate  her  children.  If  he  understood 
the  subject  right,  that  great  principle  underlies  our  popular  form  of 
government  Any  distinction  in  the  education  of  the  children  leads 
to  distinctions  among  the  people,  and  to  taking  the  government  from 
the  people. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Barnard,  he  said,  with  regard  to  reform 
schools,  were  such  as  I  would  have  been  happy  to  make,  had  I  the 
power.  Also  what  was  said  as  to  public  instruction  in  England  I 
approve.  I  hope  the  lecturer  of  last  evening  (Mr.  Boutwell  him- 
self) was  not  understood  as  saying  that  the  expressions  of  Messrs. 
Prummond  and  Ball  represented  the  entire  people  of  England,  but 
that  they  represented  those  of  a  portion  of  the  people.  Those 
expressions  having  fallen  from  those  gentlemen,  and  having  met 
the  approbation  of  those  that  listened,  to  some  extent  at  least,  I 
thought  they  afforded  a  fit  opportunity  (o  present  them  as  views  held 
there  to  some  extent,  and  I  fear  also  here. 

But  the  statement  to  which  1  took  exception,  in  all  kindness,  is 
this :  that  the  parent  should  to  any  rxtent,  however  small,  be  re- 
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quired  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  his  children.  If  I  wnderttooi 
way  frteod  (Mr.  Barnard),  it  is  his  opinion  that  (he  cause  of  edue^ 
tion«  and  of  course  all  that  flows  from  it,  would  be  better  maintained 
by  baring  schools  supported  chiefly  by  the  public ;  and  in  the  end 
a  tax  should  in  some  form  be  levied  upon  the  parents  who  send  to 
the  schools.  That  is  his  view,  as  I  understood  it ;  and  so  far  aa  I 
am  able  I  desire  to  refute  it.  This  assembly  represents,  to  a  great 
•ztent,  the  educational  sentiment  of  this  country,  and  therefore  it 
should  be  a  chief  consideration  here  to  entertain,  and,  so  far  as  we 
think  it  expedient  to  adopt  c^inions,  to  hare  those  opinions  corr^ 
qx>nd  to  well-settled  principles  on  which  we  may  act. 

Now,  again,  as  between  principles  and  history— our  friend  r^ 
ferred  to  history,  for  which  I  hare  a  certain  respect,  and  the  highest 
possible  respect  for  historians — ^but  however  short  our  experience 
has  been,  I  think  we  have  had  enough  to  know  that  it  is  very  unsafe 
to  take  historical  precedents  as  the  basis  of  individual  or  public  coo- 
duct,  because  history  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  discordant  opinions  and 
conduct.  When  a  precedent,  derived  from  hfstory,  is  presented, 
whether  recent  or  remote,  it  must  be  subjected  to  some  test,  and  that 
is  the  test  of  principle.  And  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  histori- 
cal precedent  has  resulted  in  some  temporary  and  even  considerable 
good,  still  1  would  hesitate  about  adopting  that  precedent  as  a  rule 
of  conduct  if  I  could  not  make  it  square  with  a  prinoii^e ;  because  a 
precedent,  had  in  a  peculiar  state  of  public  sentiment,  may  f^r  a  time 
work  well,  and  in  the  end  be  disastrous,  while  if  we  are  certain 
that  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  a  principle,  our  measures,  if  made  to 
conform  to  that  principle,  will  result,  in  the  end,  in  good — in  piv- 
manent,  complete  good.  In  some  European  states,  a  system  lih0 
that  suggested  by  Mr.  Barnard  might  work  well,  and  perhaps,  m 
a  temporary  means,  if  there,  I  might  accept  it ;  but  here  I  can  nol 

Now,  if  you  apply  the  principle  of  divided  renponsibtlity,  of  the 
family  arid  of  the  State,  I  believe  you  can  not  make  that  system  colt- 
respond  to  any  principle  which  we  should  accept.  If  you  show  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  educate  their  children,  when  you  find 
an  individual  that  will  not  do  his  duty,  what  is  to  be  done*?  The 
State  is  to  step  in.  I  can  conceive  such  a  princifde  as  this  might 
be  laid  down  ;  first  the  family  should  educate  its  members ;  then,  in 
case  of  failure,  the  State  should  come  in  and  perform  tiie  duty.  Bil 
as  I  understand  Mr.  Barnard,  it  is  a  divided  duty  between  the  (am- 
ity and  the  State.  That  I  can  not  make  conlcNrm  to  any  priaoi|4e 
iriiatever. 

The  ihmily  is  the  element  of  the  State.  If  that  be  true,  it  followa 
clearly  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  faoiily  to  edinate  ita  membera  to 
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ihe  duties  of  the  family.  Tben  wlieii  the  members  of  the  fsmilj 
lake  a  relation  to  the  State,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  enable  thea 
to  perform  all  the  duties  which  rest  upon  them  as  members  of 
the  State.  Here  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  both  come  in  to  n* 
quire  ttiat  public  instruction  shall  be  given  to  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  so  that  they  may  perform  their  duty  to  the  State.  I  put  the 
question  to  my  friend  this  morning,  because  I  could  not  see  how  he 
eould  maintain  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  saving 
exposed  children,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  educate  all  the  children,  whether  exposed  or  not.  If  I 
am  able  to  satisfy  you  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  St&te  to  take  the  boy 
or  girl  exposed  to  criminal  life,  and  place  that  boy  or  girl  in  an  In- 
dustrial iSchool  and  give  him  or  her  a  moral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion, I  do  not  see  that  I  hare  any  further  argument  to  make  to  satisfy 
myself  or  you  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  give  to  each  child  ia 
the  State  an  opportunity  to  escape  that  very  condition  of  things  which 
in  the  second  instance  renders  it  necessary  for  the  State  to  take  the 
child  into  its  custody. 

What  is  the  interest  of  the  parent  in  a  child,  considered  as  a 
public  matter  ?  It  is  unquestionably  the  interest  of  the  parent  that 
the  child  should  conduct  himself  well ;  but  looking  at  it  as  a  public 
matter,  is  it  not  equally  the  interest  of  A  that  B's  child  should  be 
well  educated,  intellectually  and  morally,  as  that  bis  own  should  be  T 
May  it  not  be  as  dangerous  for  B's  child  to  grow  up  uneducated  as 
for  A's  child  !  Now  if  all  are  equally  interested  in  the  salvation 
of  the  children  of  the  community,  why  should  not  all  contribute  to 
their  education  ?  Looking  at  it  in  an  economical  view,  the  commu* 
trity,  as  a  whole,  is  interested  in  the  education  of  the  children,  not 
the  parent  particularly.  He  may  have  a  pride  in  their  success,  boi 
as  a  public  matter  it  is  the  interest  of  all  that  all  should  be  educated. 
1  am  aware  that  in  the  early  history  of  New  England  our  fathers 
did  establish  what  they  called  free  schools,  and  yet  required 
the  parents  to  contribute  something  to  maintain  them.  But  that 
idea  was  abandoned,  and  in  1639, 1  think,  the  town  of  Dorchester 
gave  the  teacher  instructions,  and  had  it  recorded  in  the  town-books, 
where  it  still  remains,  that  he  should  receive  all  who  were  sent  to 
him  and  give  them  equal  instruction,  whether  they  be  the  children 
of  the  rich  or  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Now,  take  the  doctrine  of  our  friend  (Mr.  Barnard),  and  what  is 
the  result  ?  Will  you  not  have  two  classes  ?  First,  you  provide  by 
taxation  to  a  limited  extent  to  maintain  the  school ;  then  you  re- 
qtiire  each  parent  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren sent.  The  ressk  is,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  children  an 
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excluded  from  the  schools  on  accotint  of  the  poverty  or  indiffereDce 
of  the  parent.  Whether  the  number  will  be  ^eat  or  small,  1  can 
not  say  ;  but  if  it  be  but  a  single  child,  that  shall  stand  as  evidence 
of  the  point  I  make,  which  is,  that  you  make  a  distinction  in  the 
scholars  in  the  land.  If  one  is  not  educated,  then  he  is  growing  up 
in  ignorance.  But  if  you  admit  some  who  pay,  and  some  freely, 
then  those  who  do  not  pay  will  stand  to  others  in  the  relation  of 
paupers,  which  will  constitute  a  distinction  that  should  be  shunned 
by  all  means.  It  will  go  with  them  through  life,  and  cling  to  them 
in  all  tl.eir  associations  and  recollections.  The  State  should  not  lend 
its  aid  to  a  system  which  will  lead  to  such  distinctions.  We  have  a 
notable  instance  in  passing  events.  The  old  State  of  Virginia  is 
attempting  to  escape  from  the  state  of  things  which  would  foUovr 
from  the  adoption  of  the  principle  here  recommended. 

Mr.  Barnard. — If  I  have  uttered  a  word  before  this  audience,  or 
any  in  the  country,  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  duty  or  the  right  to 
establish  public  schools,  if  I  have  said  a  word  to  ignore  public 
schools,  I  beg  to  recall  it.  I  yield  not  even  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  in  my  interest  in  public 
schools.  And  I  beg  to  know  that  Virginia  is  to  enter  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools  in  the  sense  which  I  have  advocated. 

Mr.  Bmutwell. — Then,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
withdraw  a  part  of  what  1  have  said ;  and  yet,  I  understood  that  he 
would  have  a  system  supported  by  local  taxation,  but  that,  after  all, 
he  thought  it  wise  that  each  parent  should  be  required  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  education  of  bin  children.  That  is  the  only  point, 
whether  the  public  should  furnish  the  entire  education,  or  whether 
the  parent  should  ccmtribute  something,  however  small  the  amount 
I  do  nut  like  to  take  issue  with  the  gentleman  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  educational  movement  in  this  country  ;  but  on  that  point  I 
must  take  issue  with  him,  if  he  holds  that  the  parent  should  be  coiD- 
pelled  to  pay  even  the  smallest  infinitesimal  fraction. 

Mr.  Barnard. — Would  you  have  the  State  furnish  the  books! 

Mr.  BooTWELL. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bahnard. — Why  not  the  shoes  ? 

Mr.  BouTWELL. — As  I  understand,  there  has  been  a  system  in 
Virginia  by  which  the  education  of  children,  whose  parents  were 
nnahle  to  pay  for  it  themselves,  was  defrayed  at  the  public  expense. 
Here  were  difficulties,  and  those  persons  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  system  of  public  instruction  were  obliged  to  conceal  from 
the  chilrlren  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  whether  the  parents  paid  fo? 
their  instruction  or  not ;  because  they  found  a  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  children  of  parents  able  to  pay,  and  those  who  were  not 
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That  is  the  history  of  the  matter  within  the  last  five  years.  From 
the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  this  regular  statedient  appearsi  that 
the  children  of  parents  who  did  not  pay  seemed  to  make  as  much 
progress  as  those  who  did !  This  is  what  will  create  distinctions 
that  will  run  into  social,  religious,  and  political  relations,  iind 
into  the  government  itself.  We  must  insist  upon  tlie  right  of  all  to 
be  educated  ;  not  the  right  of  a  few,  but  of  a  thousand  in  every 
thousand.  Nothing  less  can  stand  the  test  of  principle  and  of  the 
scrutiny  which  the  world  is  now  giving  to  this  question  of  public  in- 
struction. Th^re  has  been  enough  of  this  education  of  a  few  always. 
But  institutions,  the  best  that  human  wisdom  has  devised,  have  fallen, 
because  they  did  not  rest  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  people. 
Upon  that  you  may  found  whatever  is  good,  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  will  destroy  whatever  is  bad.  That  is  the  hope  in  which 
I  would  labor  in  this  work. 

And  then,  if  the  mind  of  the  people  is  considered  as  capital,  how 
are  you  to  justify  yourself  to  God  and  your  country  that  you  have 
neglected  any  God-given  mind,  either  from  the  consideration  that 
the  parent  was  poor,  or  negligent  in  his  duty  ?  There  is  no  ex* 
ouse.  If  the  parent  fails  to  do  his  duty,  the  responsibility  is  upon 
the  State  ;  and  however  great  or  small  that  responsibility  may  be, 
it  rests  upon  us.  So  that  our  duty  is  comprehensive,  it  includes  all. 
This  matter  underlies  all  our  action  on  the  subject  of  public  instruc- 
tion. What  books  we  shall  have,  whether  the  schools  shall  be  high 
or  low,  whether  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  Normal  Schools  and 
Colleges  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ;  these  are  all  comparatively 
unimportant  compared  with  the  question  whether  every  child  shall 
be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  I  dare  accept  no  platform 
or  principle  9f  action  which  does  not  include  this  principle,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  take  every  child,  give  to  that  child  the 
means  of  elementary,  high  school,  and  collegiate  instruction.  It  is 
alike  to  furnish  the  means  of  education  from  the  elements  to  the 
highest  grajde  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Barnard. — I  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  any  essential 
difference  between  Gov.  Boutwell  and  myself.  At  least  I  have  dis* 
claimed  any  system  which  is  not  inaugurated  under  the  authority  of 
law,  and  not  supported  by  authority  of  law.  At  the  same  time  I 
feel  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  question.  The  most  eloquent  pari 
of  his  discourse  last  evening  was  in  relation  to  the  power  of  the 
press  ;  and  no  man  can  use  more  eloquent  words  on  that  subject. 
Why  not  make  a  newspaper  free  ?  Is  there  not  to  be  some  limit  T 
Then,  if  it  is  the  exclusive  duty  of  the  State,  what  is  the  dnfy  of 
the  parents  ?     Have  they  no  liberty  to  support  private  schools  T    I 
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ktTo  gone  before  the  pabKc  and  hare  said  I  beliered  it  was  possible 
to  make  the  public  schools  so  good  that  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  prirate  schools.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  there  are  those 
who  will  entertain  different  riews  from  the  majority,  who  think  that 
more  attention  should  1)0  paid  to  physical  training  or  to  morals  ;  and 
shall  they  not  be  at  liberty  to  sustain  a  private  school  to  suit  their 
Tiews  ?  I  claim  that  in  this  free  country  there  is  the  liberty  of  free 
education.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Boutwell  in  much  that  he  said,  on  the 
aconomical  view  of  the  subject ;  but  when  we  come  to  providing 
the  means  for  carrying  on  the  school,  there  we  differ.  I  mighIL 
differ  as  to  the  supervision.  But  I  say,  God  save  us  from  govem<« 
mental  schools.  I  am  far  from  desiring  that  any  body  should  come 
firom  Boston  to  Hartford  to  dictate  as  to  the  management  of  the 
schools.  If  the  State  sl^ould  come  in  and  say,  The  children  shall 
be  taught  so  much  and  no  more,  and  every  town  most  fashion  ita 
diaracter  and  standard  according  to  that  set  up  in  Boston  or  Hart« 
ford,  that  ever^  school-house  shall  be  of  such  a  height  and  sueh  a 
riiape — all  this  is  improper. 

All  these  minor  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  sustaining  the  sehool 
aad  the  manner  of  its  supervision  are  fair  questions  of  difference  of 
qiinion.  My  allusion  to  historical  facts  was  simply  to  show  the 
sense  in  which  the  phrase, "  free  schools,''  was  used.  Mr.  Barnard 
closed  by  referring  to  the  good  effects  of  the  mixed  system  in  Con- 
necticut, and  advocated  a  capitation  tax  as  a  means  of  making 
parents  more  interested  in  the  schools. 

BISHOP    CLARK    ON    IMPROTEMSNTS    PRACTICABLE    IN    EDUCATIONAL 

MATTERS. 

Bishop  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island,  delivered  a  lecture,  in  which  he 
proceeded,  after  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  importance  of  the  teacher's 
vocation,  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  teacher's  pecuniary  reward, 
which,  he  declared,  considering  the  nature  of  the  labor  performed, 
was  the  smallest  accorded  to  any  class  of  men  in  the  community. 
The  matter  of  paying  teachers  well  he  considered  essential  to  the 
truest  economy.  Every  dollar  judiciously  expended  on  education 
is  a  dollar  saved.  His  chief  topic  of  remark  he  announced  to  be 
'^certain  respects  in  which  we  can  improve  upon  the  past  in  the 
conduct  of  educational  matters."  We  must  pay  more  attention  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  a  sound  education.  In  this  connection  he 
brought  forward  the  picture  of  the  old  school-room — ita  frozen  con- 
dition in  the  morning,  the  bright  red  spot  that  at  last  appeared  on 
the  six-plated  stove,  the  thawing  out  of  slates  and  the  burning  of 
rdays  of  faces  to  the  lobster  hue,  and  at  last  to  the  afternoon  som- 
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nolency  and  incapacity  from  breathing  iioisonous  air.  All  this 
should  be,  aod  has  been  in  a  great  degree,  remedied.  He  then 
enlarged  upon  the  importance  of  recognizing  and  distinguisbiog 
between  the  different  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  those  who  are 
taught  A  radical  improvement  is  also  needed  in  our  modes  of 
teaching.  What  did  a  pupil  formerly  know  of  grammar  and  arith- 
metic from  having  mechanically  learned  the  rules?  What  did  a 
pupil  know  of  a  verb  from  having  learned  that  it  was  a  word  that 
signified  "  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer,"  save  that  there  was  an  indefi- 
nite idea  of  suffering  connected  with  it  ?  Have  we  not  given  too 
much  prominence  to  the  cultivation  of  an  arbitrary  memory  ?  Of 
what  avail  is  it  for  a  child  to  learn  the  name  of  every  town  in  everj 
county  of  the  State  7  If  a  name  be  not  connected  with  an  idea,  it 
is  of  no  use,  and  all  this  worthless  lumber  is  soon  disgorged  by  the 
memory,  and  should  be.  There  is  also  a  too  general  want  of 
thoroughness  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  education..  There  can 
be  no  true  scholarship  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  rudiments. 
Not  one  step  should  be  taken  in  advance  until  every  previous  step 
has  been  mastered.  For  the  stormy  future  which  lies  before  as  we 
want  robust  and  healthy  bodi^ — bodies  which  can  receive  and  give 
a  blow  without  staggering.  We  want  also  healthy,  strong,  and 
robust  minds. 

OFFICBRS   OF  THS   INSTITUTE. 

PmTODENT — John  Eingsburj,  ProTidenoe,  R.  L 

Tics-Prbsxdbnts. — Samuel  Pettes,  Roxbury;  Bamss  Sears,  ProvMenes,' 
R.  L ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston ;  Benjamin  Oreenleaf,  Bradford ;  Ditniel 
Kimball,  Needham ;  WilliAm  Russell,  LaDciister ;  Henry  Barnard,  Hartford* 
Ct. ;  William  H.  Wells,  Chicngo,  III ;  Dyer  H.  Sanborn,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. ; 
Alfred  Greenleaf,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. ;  Solomon  Adams,  Nathan  Bishop,  William 
D.  Swan,  Boston ;  Charles  Northend,  New  Britain,  Ct. :  Samuel  8,  Greene, 
ProTideooe,  R.  L ;  Thomas  Cushing,  Jr.,  Boston ;  Ariel  Parish,  ^yringfieid ; 
Leander  WethereU,  Amherst ;  Ethan  A.  Andrews,  New  Britain,  Ct. ;  Thomas 
Baker,  Gloucester;  Daniel  Leach,  ProTidence,  R.  I. ;  Amos  Berry,  New  Lon- 
don, Ct. ;  Nathan  Hedges,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  William  J.  Adams,  Boston ;  Worth- 
iDgt<m  Hooker,  New  HaTen,  Ct. ;  Zulmon  Bichards,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  John 
D.  Philhrick,  New  Britain,  Ct.;  John  W.  Bolkley,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. ;  Saausl 
F,  Dyke,  Bath,  Maine;  Thomas  Sherwin.  Boston ;  D. B.  Hagar,  Jamaica  Plain ; 
Jacob  Batchelder,  Salem ;  Eldridge  Smith,  Norwich,  Ct. ;  George  S.  Boutwell. 

Rkcordino  Secretary. — John  Kneeland,  Roxbury. 

CoBBBSPoifDnro  8ecretarii8. — George  Allen,  Jr.,  Boston;  A.  M.  Gay, 
Charlestown. 

TmRABVRER. — ^William  Dv^Ticknor,  Boston 

CumATORs. — Nathan  Metcnlf,  Benjamin  F.  Putnam,  Samuel  Swan,  Boston. 

CRNsoas. — Charles  J.  Capen,  Joneph  H:ile,  Joshua  Bates,  Boston.     . 

Counselors.— Daniel  Manhfitld,  Cambridge;  Samuel  W.  King.  Lynn;  Dl 
P.  Gslloup,  Lowell;  A.  A.  Gnmwell, Proridence,  if.  L  ;  Solomon  Jt-nner,  Now 
York;  Jos^  A.  Allsa,  Korwiob,  Ct.;  Charles  Hutehins,  Providence,  R.  L; 
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Mo86s  WooUon,  Portland,  Maine ;  Alpheus  Croeby,  Boston ;  CalTin  P.  Pennell, 
Tellow  Spring,  Ohio;  Samnel  John  Pike,  Lawrence;  ZaingUna  GroTer,  ProTi- 
denoe,  E.L 

THE    NEXT   ANNUAL   MBETINO. 

The  fdlowing  resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  That  in  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Institute  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements  assign  a  time  in  which  to  receive  communications, 
oral  and  written,  from  educational  bodies  and  institutions  that  may 
choose  lo  put  themselves  in  connection  with  the  Institute. 

2.  That  the  Directors  be  instructed  to  consider  the  practicability 
of  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  the  same  place,  and 
in  the  same  week,  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education,  to  arrange  the  scheme  of  exercises  in  connection 
with  the  Standing  Committee  of  that  Association,  and  that  a  joint 
invitation  of  the  Association  and  the  Institute  be  extended  to  all 
educational  bodies,  all  officers  and  boards  charged  with  the  super- 
Tision  of  schools,  and  all  teachers  charged  with  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, in  every  part  of  the  country,  to  be  present  by  themselves, or 
delegations. 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  a  brief  congratulatory  addreas  from 
the  President,  and  the  Christian  Doxology. 


YI.   NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


FowLBR*8  E?rGLiBH  GRAMMAR :  The  English  Language  in  Us  Elements  and 
fbrms  ;  unth  a  History  of  its  Origin  and  Development.  Desii^ed  for  use 
in  Colleges  and  Schools,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  By  William  C.  Fow* 
ler,  late  Professor  of  JVietorie  in  Amherst  College.  JVew  York :  Harper 
Sf  Brothers,  1865.    8iw,  pp.  754. 

This  Gvammar  has  been  several  years  before  the  public  in  its  original  and 
le«  perfect  furm,  and  was  regarded  even  then  as  an  exceedinglj  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  appliances  for  the  study  of  the  English  language.    In  this  revised 
edition  some  portions  of  the  work  have  been  recast,  better  fitting  it  to  be  used 
as  a  text-book  in  classes ;  and  questions  have  been  appended  to  most  of  the 
chapters  to  aid  both  the  teacher  and  the  learner.    Ample  Exercises  have  also 
been  added  in  analjiris  and  synthesis,  and  other  improvements  have  been  made. 
On  examining  this  great  work  of  the  author,  we  can  easily  credit  his  asser- 
tion, that  he  has  taken  great  pains  in  collecting  the  materials.    It  is  the  result 
•f  ripe  experience  as  a  teacher  and  many  years  of  patient  research  under  the 
'  best  advantages  for  perfecting  a  work  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  in  the 
higher  insdtutiona  of  learning,  and  to  the  use  of  all  who  desire  to  beooms 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  strno^ire  of  the  English  laa- 
gaage.    It  is  not  a  grammar  only  of  the  language,  but  in  its  Eight  Parts  it  is* 
I.  A  history  of  the  eltoMBts  of  the  English  language ;  inalading  the  t*«sral 
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reUtions  of  langaage ;  the  elassifications  of  langaAget ;  the  historical  derelop- 
ment  of  the  Eaglish  langa&go ;  its  stages  and  periods,  and  its  character. 

II.  The  phonetic  elements  of  the  language,  both  separate  and  combined,  in- 
cluding accent,  quantity,  etc. 

III.  Orthographical  forms,  relations  et  letters  to  elementary  sounds,  defects 
oi  the  Engtish  alphabet,  orthographical  expedients,  etc. 

IV.  Etymological  forms,  the  parts  of  speech,  accurately  defined  and  dis- 
criminated. 

y.  Logical  forms ;  prelinunary  statements,  terms,  propositicm,  argument. 

VL  Syntaotioal  fbrms,  extended  to  all  the  parts  of  speech. 

Vn.  Bhetorioal  forms;  definitions,  examples,  perqucoity,  and  other  char- 
acteristics of  style  and  expression. 

y IIL  Poetical  forms ;  accurately  defining  the  laws  of  metrical  arrangement 
in  the  several  measures,  both  single  and  combined ;  to  which  is  added  a  well- 
defined  system  of  punctuation. 

These  eight  parte,  though  each  is  distinct  and  fall  in  itself,  constitute,  in 
their  mutual  oorrelatioBS,  a  logical  whole  in  a  high  degree  complete  and  satis- 
fkotory.  We  are  reminded,  by  the  perusal  of  this  work,  of  the  flood  of  light 
which  burst  upon  our  own  mind  in  our  younger  days,  when — in  the  midst  of 
our  laborious  endeaTors  to  understand  and  teach  English  grammar  from  the 
oompends  Uien  in  use— we  first  procured  and  read  Murray's  Grammar  un- 
abridged. It  gaTe  us  our  first  impressions  of  the  philosophy  of  the  structure 
of  language,  and  we  called  our  pupils  together  and  lectured  to  them  on  prin-  • 
oiples  which  were  rarely  introduced  into  the  Common  Schools  of  that  day.  We 
haTS  reason,  therefore,  to  Tenerate  the  name  of  Murray,  and  highly  to  appre- 
ciate those  radical  discussions  of  the  origin  and  elements  of  the  English  tongue 
which  reduce  its  structure  to  a  science.  Other  treatises  have  since  been  pub- 
Ibhed,  elucidating  still  further  the  great  principles  of  the  language,  and  com- 
paratiTe  philology  has  been  made  to  contribute  largely  to  this  end.  But  we 
know  of  no  single  treatise  so  complete  in  all  ito  parte  as  the  work  before  us 
It  anticipates  the  wante  of  the  inquirer,  and  answers  most  of  the  questions 
which  are  wont  to  perplex  the  minds  of  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the  extent  of 
ite  range  and  the  Tast  Tariety  of  ite  topics  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  de- 
sign announced  in  ite  title,  while  it  puto  the  general  scholar  at  home  in  respect 
to  the  position  of  the  English  tongue  in  the  history  of  languages  and  of  their 
BuccessiTc  and  cotemporaneous  dcTelopmente  It  has  received  the  highest 
commendations  from  distinguished  names  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe* 
and  is  doubtless  destined  to  exert  an  extensiTC  and  permanent  influence  in 
suggesting  the  importance  of  a  more  comprehensiTe  and  accurate  study  of  the 
English  language,  and  in  eleyating  the  national  standard  of  English  education. 

Air  E1.BMBNTJLBT  TmsATiss  oiv  Looir ;  including.  Part  L  Jinaljfsi$  of 
IbrmubB,  Part  II,  Method,  with  an  Jlppendim  of  ExampU$for  jinaiftii 
and  Critieitmf  and  a  eopiom  Index  of  Terms  and  Subfeets,  Detignedfor 
the  uie  of  Schools  and  Colleges  as  well  as  for  prioate  study  and  use.  By 
W,  2).  Wilson,  D.D.,  Triniiy  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics,  and  Pro* 
fessor  of  Logic,  qf  Intelleetual  Philosophy,  and  of  History,  in  Hohart  JVee 
ColUge,  at  Geneva,  Western  AVte  York.  Ji'ew  York:  IX  jSpphlon  4> 
Company,  B4&  if  S^  Broadway.    1866.    12mo.pp.43&. 

This  work  is  the  most  ^borate  and  conprehenmTe  Treatise  on  Logic  whkk 
\m  been  produced  in  this  country.  It  gives  eridenee  of  great  intelleelnal 
MUtf,  sf  estsnslTe  nediBf^sf  peUvit  and  acute  tUnking,  and  of  a  Just  appr«. 
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«i*t]oa  •f  (he  advanhiget  to  be  demed  from  kgioal  stadj  and  discipline.  We 
know  of  no  angle  treatiae  in  the  Eaglieh  language  which  embodies  so  much 
Icnowledge  and  convejs  so  Taluable  information  upon  the  Tarious  topics  prop- 
erly incladed  within  the  sphere  of  Logic  as  does  this.  Certain  topics  treated 
of  in  Part  II. » entitled  **  L<^o&l  Methods,*'  are  treated  in  no  single  English  work 
eo  fully  and  so  well  as  in  this.  t 

For  the  purposes  of  instruction  the  work  is  deficient  in  the  following  particu- 
lars. There  is  too  much  matter ;  manj  of  the  heads  and  topics  are  followed 
out  into  ei^cessive  minute  detail ;  such  detail  in  an  elementary  work  is  always 
distracting.  It  is  particularly  ineouTenient  and  troublesome  when  the  subject- 
matter  is  abstract,  and  the  opportunity  for  illustration  is  limited.  The  mind 
of  the  learner  is  encumbered  by  propositions,  which  it  can  not  ftdly  appreciate, 
and  is  perplexed  and  confused  by  the  number  of  abstract  terms  and  rulee  which 
are  not  mode  familiar  by  illustration.  There  is,  also,  an  occasional  deficiency  in 
clearness  and  precision.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  author's  pre- 
liminary exposition  of  the  subject-matter  of  Logic  in  his  definitions  of  the 
▼arious  conceptions  with  which  Logic  has  to  do.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  80  able  a  writer  as  Dr.  Wilson  should  not  haTC  distinguished  more  dearij 
between  the  domain  of  Logic  and  Metaphysici.  Had  he  kept  this  distinction 
elearly  in  view,  he  would  haTC  sa^ed  himself  and  his  readers  the  discussion 
of  many  questions  that  burden  his  pages,  and  hinder  the  free  and  onward  de- 
Telopment  of  his  appropriate  theme.  Were  the  work  cleared  of  the  maUer 
which  is  purely  superfluous  and  extra  logical — ^were  the  OMthod  more  simple 
and  the  derelopment  more  obyious  and  natural,  the  Treatise  woold  be  greatly 
improved  for  the  student  and  the  general  reader. 

Notwithstanding  th^e  defects,  the  work  of  Dr.  Wilson  may  be  uised  with 
great  adTontages  as  a  manual  for  instruction  with  advanced  classes.  The  stu- 
dent who  is  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  the  syllogism  can  secure  to  himself  a 
most  important  advance  in  his  intellectual  culture  by  mastering  this  Treatise. 
The  examples  for  illustration  and  Logical  Praxis  are  abundant,  and  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  designed.  Indeed,  the  entire 
work  gives  evidence  of  thorough  and  elaborate  preparation,  and  is  most  credit- 
able to  the  author  and  to  our  country.  N.  P. 

A  Ststem  or  Moral  Scicnob.  By  Lauretu  P.  Hiekok,  D,D.,  Author  of 
*•  Rational  Payehologt/,"  *•  Empirical  Fsye/iology,*'  Union  College.  Third 
Edition.  New  York:  Jtfison  fy  Phinney,  321  Broadway.  1856.  12mo. 
pp.  418. 

Dr.  Hidtok  is  now  so  well  known  as  a  writer  upon  Mental  and  Moral 
Science  that  it  seems  almost  soperfluous  for  us  to  attemj)t  to  characterize  or 
criticise  his  productions.  The  work  on  Moral  Science  has  passed  to  a  third 
edition,  which  fact  shows  that  it^  has  received  marked  public  favor.  It  is  based 
apon  the  same  fundamental  views  which  are  propounded  in  the  other  works  of 
the  author.  They  are  not,  however,  made  prominent  in  the  Treatise,  though' 
their  presence  and  influence  are  plainly  to  be  discerned. 

The  style  is  for  the  most  part  intelligible,  and  is  often  pleasing.  The  senti- 
Bients  are  just.  They  are  often  forcibly  exhibited,  and  sometimes  are  pro- 
poonded  in  passages  of  striking  beauty.  As  a  practical  treatise,  it  is  well 
fitted  to  warm  the  mind  with  fine  and  elevated  feelings,  and  to  inspire  it  to 
Tirtuoua  action. 

The  morality  is  thoroughly  Cliriatiuu,  recognizing  the  authority  of  Divine 
HeTelation  and  the  motives  pres^ntxMl  in  the  Scriptures  in  their  variety  and 
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completeness.  The  author  is  to  be  oommended  for  this.  Let  those  who  rcjeel 
the  Scriptares  and  the  principles  they  reveal  be  offended  if  they  please.  Iliey 
only  show  their  own  intolerance.  For  snrely  if  the  Sooratic  or  the  Aristotelian 
ethics  are  worthy  to  be  studied  because  their  masters  have  stamped  upon  them 
their  own  peculiarities,  it  forms  no  objection  to  a  scientific  treatise  written  by 
a  follower  of  Christ  that  he  incorporates  in  it  the  principles  of  his  own  Teacher. 
We  only  add,  that  this  Treatise  is  in  its  form  well  fitted  for  priTate  reading, 
as  well  as  for  use  as  a  class-book.  N.  P. 

Tbb  Physioijogt  or  thx  Sensxs  ;  or.  How  and  What  we  See,  Hec^,  Taste, 
Feel,  and  Smell,  By  A.  B.  Johnson,  author  of  *'  Relif^on  in  its  Rtlation 
to  the  Present  Ufe.**  "  The  Meaning  of  Words  Analyzed  into  Unverbal 
Things,**  "  A  Treatise  on  Banking:*  J^ew  York :  Derby  fy  Jackson,  JVo. 
119  JVassau  Street,  1856.    12mo,  pp,  214. 

Mr.  Johnson*s  books  are  all  distinguished  b>La  rare  combination  of  ingenuity 
and  plain  good  sense.  Sometimes  the  good  sense  seems  to  Tcrge  upon  the  homely 
aad  triTial,  but  it  is  like  the  homeliness  of  Socrates,  nearly  allied  to  genius. 
The  ingenuity  teems  at  times  to  run  into  paradox,  but  it  is  ballasted  by  truth, 
that  is  all  the  more  charming  for  being  set  off  by  strange  surprises  and  start- 
ling contrasts. 

The  book  before  us  exhibits  these  fine  qualities  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  in 
tke  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  an  original  production  of  an  acute  and 
ingenious  thinker,  and  is  admirably  fitted  to  be  used  as  an  elementary  hock 
fiar  classes  in  mvital  philosophy.  It  awakens  thought,  disciplines  to  patient 
and  close  thinking,  and  rewards  by  important  additions  to  the  stores  of  knowl- 
edge. N.  P. 


TO.    EDITORIAL  MSCELLANT  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INTELUGENCR 


Mr.  Raicdalu — Our  associate,  Mr.  Randall,  has  been  prcTcnted,  by  ill- 
health  and  other  cares,  ft>om  contributing  to  our  pages  since  the  number  for 
June.  An  article  fi'om  his  ready  pen  may  be  expected  in  our  next,  and  hereafter 
his  Taluable  contributions  on  *'  Systems  of  Public  Instruciion"  will  be  continued. 

Aw  Appeal  oir  Behalf  or  oun  Joitrival  and  Review.— We  often  receiTe 
intimations  of  a  strong  desire  to  possess  our  Jourival  and  Retiew  from  those 
who  feel  unable  to  pay  for  it;  and  it  would  afford  us  pleasure  to^istribate 
thousands  of  copies  to  such  persons  gratuitously.  There  are  many  such — 
teachers  and  others  earnestly  engaged  in  the  business  of  educatioii — who  would 
gladly  receiTe  it,  and  would  be  greatly  aidefl  in  their  work  by  its  pnnsaL  But 
they  are  poorly  paid,  and  need<ihe  means  which  this  Journal  furnishes  of  en- 
lightening the  public  mind  where  they  labor,  duly  to  appreciate  the  Talue  of 
their  serrices,  as  well  as  to  commend  and  adTance  an  elcTated  standard  of 
education.  May  not  this  suggest  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  more  fkTored 
places  a  way  of  affording  essential  aid  to  those  who  need  it  ?  Look  at  the  fol- 
lowing  as 

An  Example. — A  generous  friend  has  already  paid  us  Fifty  Dollars  for  this 
purpose,  for  which  we  agree  to  send  twenty  copies  without  charge,  for  on* 
year,  to  as  many  deserring  persons.    Will  not  other  friends  foUow  this  eumpls^ 
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•ad  thTis  enable  us  to  extend  our  aid,  in  this  interesting  and  efffiotual  waj,  to 
many  more  of  our  fellow-laborers  on  hard  fields  and  in  frontier  stations  ?  Hi* 
fi»Dowing  letter  is  in  point: 

I.XTTER  FROM  BXT.  TKraOIf  BALDWHT,  SCCBXTABT  OF  THB  WKBTBBlf  COI> 

UtQK  BOCIXTT. 

New  Tobk,  Sept.  20, 1866. 

Mm.  Snrron — I  hsTS  reeently  receiTed  two  letters  firom  California ;  one  from 
the  Pastor  of  a  church,  and  the  otther  from  one  of  the  Teachers  in  the  CoUeft 
oC  California.  The  former  says  :  <*  I  earnestly  clesire  'to  see  I>r.  Peters*  Col- 
UBGB  Review — ^but  am  not  able  to  pay  for  it.  We  are  pnt  upon  onr  economy 
here  now.**  The  latter,  after  acknowledging  the  reception  of  a  single  number  of 
the  Review,  says,  in  respect  to  that  and  the  Western  College  Jntelligeneer : 
**  If  they  may  be  sent  to  us  gratis,  I  should  be  glad  enough  to  receive  them.** 

At  the  date  of  his  letter,  the  expenses  of  this  self  denying  Teacher  were  largely 
exceeding  his  income,  and  he,  of*  course,  had  no  means  of  paying  for  the  Rb- 
TiBw.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  why  can  not  you  persuade  some  good  firiend  of  Cfaris- 
iian  learning  to  send  the  Review  to  the  new  Colleges  and  other  Institutions  hi 
the  West,  and  to  some  of  those  Missionaries  and  others  who  are  engaged  in 
founding  them  ?  They  act  as  Trustees,  etc.,  and  greatly  need  Just  that  kind 
of  informtition  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  Review  to  furnish.  If  any  men 
need  light,  they  are  those  who  are  called  to  lay  the  foundations  of  many  gen- 
erations in  a  new  worlds  To  Teachers  especially  this  work  would  be  of  greal 
Tslue  Tours  respectftilly,  T.  BAU>wur. 

Ageivcies  and  Subscbibebs. — As  we  stated  in  our  last,  we  had  employecl 
no  agents  for  the  circulation  of  our  work.  Since  that  date,  onr  new  Associata, 
Br.  'Wilder,  is  in  the  field,  and  has  sent  us  a  ntimber  of  names  as  subscribers. 
His  letters  also  represent  his  reception  at  the  West,  where  he  is  making  a  short 
tour,  as  cordial  and  in  all  respects  encouraging.  In  the  mean  time,  several 
agents  have  been  appointed  on  other  fields,  who  are  prosecuting  their  work 
successfully  and  Adding  daily  to  our  list  of  subscribers.  With  our  present  and 
prospective  arrangements,  this  Journal  and  Review  may  be  regarded  at 
permanently  established,  and  as  destined  to  accomplished  a  great  work  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  onr  country.  Its  sales,  also,  are  considerable,  and  are 
increasing,  in  Europe. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. — ^This 
Association  held  its  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  in  Detroit,  Michigan  It  was  not 
numerously  attended;  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  full  report  of  its 
proceedings.  It  was  in  session  three  days,  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  of  August 
Discourses  were  given  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard.  *'  On  the  Magnitude  of  the 
Educational  Interests  in  the  United  SUtos ;"  **  On  the  Extension  of  the  System 
and  Agencies  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  several  States ;"  and  **  On  Reforms 
tory  Education."  By  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  «'  On 
John  Milton  and  his  Educational  Views."  By  Pres.  White,  of  Wabash  College, 
Ind.,  **  On  the  Influence  of  Popular  Education  on  Religion."  By  D.  B.  Duffield, 
of  Detroit,  "  On  the  Duty  of  the  State  in  the  Education  of  Children  and  Youth." 
By  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Illinois  College,  *<  On  the  Incoming  Age;  its  Educa- 
tional Necessities  and  Means."  By  Prof.  R.  L.  Cooke,  of  New  Jersey,  **  On  the 
Character  and  Extent  of  the  Education  for  which,  the  State  cdiould  make  Pro- 
vision." By  Prof.  J.  R.  Boies,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  "  On  Atheniaa 
end  American  Sophists."  By  Pirof.  Havens,  of  the  same  University,  **  On  the 
Qairas  of  Common  Schools ;"  and  by  Prof.  Welch,  of  the  State  Normal  School* 
"  On  a  Hi|^er  Order  of  Instruction  than  wo  now  have 
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COLL£0£     COMMENCEMENTS. 

Wateiltills  Cou.koc>  Bis.— The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Commencement  of 
this  Institution  occurred  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  14th  and  15th  of  July. 
The  literary  societies  were  addressed  on  **  Literary  Culture  for  Educated  Men," 
1>y  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  a  Poem  was  pronounced  by 
W.  C.  Williamson,  Esq. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.,  was  conferred  on  ^ght  young  men,  and  that  of  A.  M.  on 
eight  others,  in  course,  and  on  Rct.  Isaac  8.  Kallock,  as  honorary.  The  degree 
of  D.  D.,  was  conferred  on  Rev.  Stephen  Thurston,  of  Searsport,  Me.,  and  on 
Rev.  William  Lamson,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Mr.  Moses  Lyford  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  professor  of  Mathematics. 

St.  John's  Colijboe,  Fordhjlm,  N.  Y. — The  Commencement  of  this  Roman 
Catholic  College  took  place  July  16th.  An  address  was  made  by  Prof.  0.  A. 
Brownson  to  the  graduates  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  new  sphere  of  life 
upon  which  they  had  entered.  Besides  the  academic  degrees  in  course,  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  K  B.  0*Callaghan,  M.  D.  The 
exercises  dosed  with  the  distribution  of  premiums. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institute  is  siud  to  be,  at  present,  over  150. 

TnnnTT  C01.1.SOB,  Habtford,  Coirw. — ^At  the  Commencement  of  this  Col- 
lege, July  16th,  besides  the  usual  exercises,  the  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred 
upon  fourteen,  and  that  of  A.  M  upon  eighteen,  in  course.  No  honorary 
degrees  were  conferred.  ^ 

Hamu^ton  College. — ^The  Forty-fifth  Commencement  of  Hamilton  College 
took  place  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  July  16th.  Oa  the  Sabbath  evening  preceding, 
the  address  before  the  Society  of  Christian  Research  was  delivered  by  Rev.  A. 
L.  Stone,  of  Boston  The  oration  before  the  Alumni  was  by  Rev.  0.  E.  Dag- 
gett, p.D.,  of  Canandaigua,  and  that  before  the  Law  Department  by  W.  C. 
Noyes,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  The  new  Observatory  was  dedicated  with  an  ad- 
dress by  Prof.  0.  M.  Biitchell,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  literary  societies  were 
addressed  by  W.  H.  C.  Ilosmer,  Esq.  The  exercises  were  attended  by  large 
audiences,  and  were  highly  interesting.  The  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap  Pitkin,  Albany,  the  Rev.  Tertius  Strong 
Clark,  Franklin,  the  Rev.  Grosvenor  Williams  Heaoock,  Buffinlo. 

The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  the  two  orators — ^Prof. 
Ormsby  McKnight  Mitchel,  Cincinnati,  and  William  Curtis  Noyee,  Esq.,  of  New 
York. 

The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  Horace  Dryden  Kellogg, 
Bridgewater;  Daniel  Salisbury  Heffron,  Utica;  William  E.  HoUowell,  Hunt«> 
Tille,  Ala. ;  Benson  J.  Lossing,  New  York,  author  of  the  **  Pictorial  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution;"  Edward  Folsom  Baker;  New  York;  Prof  Phineas  Stanton, 
Le  Roy ;  Prof.  John  C.  Smith,  Fairfield ;  Daniel  W.  Fiske,  Assistant  Librarian 
of  Astor  Library. 

The  degree  of  A.  M.  ad  eundem  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  M.  Mears  Bagg,  of 
UUca. 

QxjrsiiRB  College,  Lima',  N.  Y. — ^The  commencement  was  July  16th.  The 
Baccalaureate  discourse  was  delivered  by  President  Cummings,  on  the  preced- 
ing Sabbatli  evening.  On  Tuesday  the  Ladies*  exhibition  took  place;  in  the 
evenin:;  Rev.  W.  H.  Goodwin  addrosscnl  the  literary  societi^.  On  Tliursday 
Ker.  Dr.  Foster  addressed  the  graduating  class.    In  the  afternoon,  the  Alnmni 
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were  addressed  bj  Rer.  Dr.  Parker,  of  AUeghany  C<^ege.    No  honorary  dogrew 
were  conferred. 

Dr.  Cammiiigs,  the  President,  declines  the  editorship  of  Zion*B  Heraid^  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  being  unwilling  to  dispense  with  his  services. 

NoRMAi.  Collj:ob,  Greensborottgh,  N.  C. — The  commencement  took  place 
July  17th.  The  examinations  and  performances  are  reported  as  thorough  and 
satisfactory.  The  Valedictory  Sermon,  to  the  graduating  class,  was  deliTered 
by  Rer.  A.  L.  P.  Green,  D.D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Addresses  before  the  literary 
aodeties  by  Dr.  Green,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  and  the  Baccalaureate  by  Rer. 
B.  T.  Hefflin,  of  Raleigh.  The  number  of  graduates  is  not  named  in  the  reports 
tliathaTo  reached  us,  but  the  number  of  the  present  Senior  Class  is  stated  to  be 
eight,  and  the  Institution  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  Rev.  D.  C.  Johnson,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Institution,  and  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  Conference ;  and  upon  L. 
Johnson,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Institution,  and  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 

Columbia  Cou.eob,  New  York. — ^This  yenerable  institution  celebrated  its 
one  hundred  and  second  annual  Commenoement,  July  2Sd,  at  Niblo's  Garden, 
in  presence  of  a  Tory  large  and  fine  audience.  President  King  preiided.  The 
degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  forty-fiTO  graduates ;  that  of  A.  M.  on  nine. 
Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  on  the  following  gentlemen :  Doctor  of  Divinity^ « 
Bey.  John  Blakeley,  Scotland;  Rer.  John  Henry  Hobart,  Trinity  Choroh;  < 
Rer.  Alfred  Stubbs,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  Free  Academy,  New  York.— The  commenoement  of  the  Free  Academy 
was  held,  July  24th,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  yast  edifice  was  crowded 
with  auditors.  The  addresses  of  the  graduating  class  were  highly  creditable.  The 
presentation  of  medals  and  prizes  made  an  animatad  spectacle.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  eighteen  graduates ;  that  of  Bachelor  of  > 
Sciences  on  five ;  of  Master  of  Arts  on  eight.  The  whole  affair  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  oldest  colleges. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordstille,  Iko. — ^The  commencement  of  Wabash 
College  took  place  at  Crawfordsville,  July  23d.  President  White  preached  his 
Baccolanreate  Sermon  on  the  20th.  The  prize  declamation  took  place  on  Monday 
erening ;  on  Tuesday  morning  the  Academy  of  Science  held  its  annual  meeting ; 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Alimini  were  addressed  by  Rer.  F.  S.  McCabe,  of  Peru,  Ind., 
on  the  subject, "  The  Disorders  of  the  Times ;"  in  the  evening,  the  literary  societieB 
were  addressed  by  B.  R.  SalgroTe,  Editor  of  the  Indiana  State  Joumaty  on 
Directness  and  Fixedness  of  Purpose  as  Elements  of  Success.  The  graduating 
class  numbered  six,  who  receired  the  first  degree.  The  President's  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  class  was  on  Enthusiasm  in  the  Chosen  Profession. 

Frawklix  Airo  Marshall  College. — The  commencement  of  this  German 
Reformed  College  took  place  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  and  2dd  of  July. 
ReT.  Dr.  T.  Green,  of  Easton,  addressed  the  literary  societies ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  comer-stones  of  the  halls  of  these  societies  were  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  The  Alumni  were  addressed  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Eillinger,  of  Lebanon. 
The  graduating  class  numbered  fifteen,  who  received  their  degrees.  No  honorary 
degrees  were  conferred. 

Oglethorpe  Uptiverbity. — At  the  commencement  of  Oglethorpe  Uniyerrfty, 
Georgia,  July  23d,  Rev.  Wm.  Flinn  gave  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Missionary 
AnooiaUon.    The  Alumni  were  addressed  by  John  W.  Dunia,  Esq.    The  addrea 
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Mbm  tke  literary  eodeties  was  bj  Gor.  JolinatoiL  Beddes  tlia  r^gokr  de- 
grees, the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was  coBferred  on  Bev.  James  C.  Patteraon^ 
Aresideiit  of  the  Synodical  Female  College,  Griffin,  Ga. 

MA.nxBTTA  Coll  COB,  Mabietta,  Ohio. — The  oommenoemeni  exeroxses  of 
Marietta  College  closed  July  81.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  chosen  young  men 
representing  the  two  literary  societies  gave  a  fine  exhibition,  which  was  largely 
attended.  On  Wednesday,  morning.  Rev.  George  M.  Maxwell,  of  Indianopolis, 
addressed  the  Society  of  the  AlumnL 

The  address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  was  given  Wednesday  afternoon  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Eldridge,  of  Norfolk,  Ct. ;  and  at  evening  the  literary  societies 
were  addressed  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Plumer,  D.D.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Alleghany,  Pa. 

Aie  iR^cises  of  the  graduating  class  were  very  well  sustained,  and  gave  un- 
usual sallCaction.  Fourteen  young  men  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Of  these, 
seyeral  lynAmplate  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  Baccalaureate  address  was 
given  byl^giident  Andrews  in  the  afternoon,  in  which  he  discussed  the  duty  of 
.educated  Wen,  especially  in  the  West,  to  use  thdr  personal  influence  and  efl^Hrti 
*^for  )^e  alvdbcement  of  high  learning. 

r*      2%e  d^giii/b  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  in  course  upon  star  fbrmer  graduates,  and 
^honorary  A.  M.  upon  Mr.  Amos  G.  Sears*  of  Gallipolis.    The  honorary  degree 
W  Doetor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Prof.  George  £.  Day,  of  Lane  Seminaiy, 
•and  Rev,  Joseph  Eldridge,  of  Norfolk,  Ct 

*,The  University  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^The  ooxnmenoement  occurred  July 
81st,  and  was  attended  with  interest.  The  prospects  of  this  University  are  re- 
^  ported  as  highlj  encouraging.  College  classes  have  been  organized.  It  has  an 
aUe  Faculty,  consisting  of  the  Chancellor,  Rev.  C.  Wiley,  D.D.,  and  Profs.  Bos- 
worthy  Starks,  and  Elliott,  the  latter  gentleman  being  at  the  head  of  the  Prepar- 
atory Department.  The  Chancellor  is  commissioned  during  the  present  vacation 
to  purchase  philosophical  and  astronomical  apparatus.  It  is  expected  that  steps 
will  soon  be  taken  to  purchase  more  ample  grounds  and  erect  suitable  collegiate 
buildings. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. — Commencement,  July  80th.  On 
the  day  preceding,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  the  Union  Theological  Semmary, 
New  York,  addressed  the  Theological  Society  of  the  College. 

Professor  Huntington,  of  Harvard  University,  addressed  the  literary  societies, 
and  Mr  Hosmer  delivered  a  poem.    The  following  degrees  were  conferred : 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws —Joseph  B.  Felt,  Joseph  E.  Worcester 

Doctor  of  Medicine-- Adams  Jewett 

Master  of  Jrt$ — ^Isaac  Parker,  Joseph  Ames,  Ejnry  Flanders,  Joseph  B.  M. 
Gray,  D.  McFarland. 

In  oourse,  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  23  former  graduates,  that  of 
K.D.  on  16,  and  of  Bachelor  of  Science  on  11.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  con- 
ferred on  5(i 

Talb  College,  New  Havew,  Conic. — The  Commencement  closed  July  81st, 
and  the  week  was  one  of  great  literary  and  social  festivity.  The  Cowieio  ad 
Clerum  was  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  0.  Jones,  of  Southington ;  the  oration  before 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  of  New  York, 
and  the  poem  by  Rev.  E.  Johnson,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kaj^  Fraternity,  Hon  Charles  Sumner  was 
eleoted  Orator;  substitute.  Prof.  Felton,  of  Cambridge;  Poet,  W.  C.  Bryant; 
wbstitnte,  Francis  M.  Finch,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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A  large  meeting  of  the  Ahmmi  was  aooominodatad  in  a  tent,  and  interesting 
■ddresMB  wore  made.  Brief  obituary  notioes  were  read,  and  the  foUowii^ 
reoord  of  Alumni  deceased  during  the  year  preceding  was  preeented  by  Bar*  S. 
W.  S.  l>utton,of  New  HaTen. 

CteflL  N«m«.  Place.  TlmCi 

17W    Rer.  P.  Wllliston Kasthampton,  Mas. Jan.  H     'R6 

1T57    Kof^er  Sherman New  Haven,  GU  March  4,    'M 

1T!B    Kev.  A.  Porter New  Ilaren.  CL April   »,     Vfi 

1T«    Daniel  Putnam Marietta.Ohio MarehSl,  *5i 

1796    Rer.  a  Fowler BtockbridRe,  Mass. AprUft,      »56 

1«»7    Theo.  Strong Lawrence  Ckx,  Ohio Feb. 

V99    Ber.J.  Eeiis Grafton,  Ohio May  8, 

18  4)    A.  Stoddard Seymour, Ohio. Nor.  U. 

laoi    James  Stedman Norwich,  Ct. May  18, 

1808    Zerah  Hawley Aron,  Ct March6, 

19i»4    MarkDoolUtle Bclchertown.  Maas. Nor.  T, 

MP4    J.8.  Wlnthrop Perry  CJo.,  IlL  Sept  8, 

1818    J.  B.  Brinamade. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. March  18,  '.V. 

181«    MiloS.North  NewYork    Feb.  W,      »ft5 

1818    E.8herwood  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. May  II, 

1815    J.  O.  Perciral  Hazle  C'  recn,  Wia. May  «, 

1818  Borneo  Lowry Soathlngton,  Gt  Jan.80, 

1819  8.  D.Hubbard Middletown,  Ct Oct  ><. 

1881    G.  F.  Darenport Bermuda  Feb.  8, 

18il    L.C.  Duncan New  Orieana,  La.  Aug.  9, 

182i    Wra.BockweU Ft  Ilarnilton,  N.  Y July   fi, 

1«8    Ber.  J.  A.  Koot Now  Haren,  Ct Aug.  «1, 

l»f6    Wra.Pannelee Albany,N.  Y March  i& 

1826    TVm.  Eobinaon Marion,  Ala.  July  T, 

188i>    Henry  Whitney New  Haren,  Ct March  20, 

ISSi    C.S.  Spring   Waterbury.Ct Feb.  11, 

1  «    John  a  Beach NewYork July ->8, 

1««    W.S.  Kowiand    NewYork May^ 

1886    Nelaon  Wheeler Boyalston,  Mais. Aug.  25, 

1889    .1.  8.  Masters Hartford.  Ct Sept  11, 

\Ua    Ber.  J.  M.  Grout Shelbyvllle,  DI Aug.  I, 

1S41    Aug.  C.  GilleU Waahingt»)n  City Feb.T, 

1*48    Charles  Long Hartrille,  Penn. 

1648    8.  W.  Strong   Beading,  Penn. AprU  16, 

1844    A.  W.  Samrais Norwalk,  Ct  Aug.  '9, 

1849    C.  B  Goodrich FIu.«*hlng,  N.  Y Aug.«8, 

1849    Ber.  H  HarkC St.  Petersburg.  Bussla Oct  ^1, 

1S6U    Ber  B.  Smith Cavalia,  W.  Africa May -25, 

1864    J.  B.  HoweU FranklinrUlo,  N.  Y Sept  lO, 

1854    CRTrurabuU Flor.da  March 

1854   J.  C.  Warner ...Kast  Saginaw,  Mich.  Aug.  9, 

V 

Mr.  Dutton  announced,  on  concluding  the  reading,  that  the  oldest  graduates 
of  the  College  at  the  present  time,  are  Henry  Sherburne  Langdon  and  William 
Wheeler,  both  of  the  class  of  1786. 

Prof.  Dani  delirered  to  a  great  audience  an  address  for  the  School  of  Science 
to  be  oonnocted  with  Yale  College. 

Prof  Park,  of  AndoYjr,  delivered  an  oration  in  the  North  Church,  on  "  Taste 
and  Religion,  as  auxiliary  to  each  other.'* 

The  performances  of  the  gr.idaating  ola83  were  well  susta-n^d,  and  the  follow- 
ing degrees  were  conferred  in  course :  95  •  Bachelors  of  Arts ;  60  Masters  of 
Arts ;  6  Bachelors  of  Law ;  17  Doctors  of  Medicine ;  12  Bachelors  of  Pmloa- 
ophy.    The  following  honorary  degrees  were  also  conferred : 

M.  A. — ad  eundem — F.  W.  Geissenhainer,  of  the  New  Yorlc  Uniyersity  •  Re?. 
Alonxo  S.  Sheers,  of  Trinity  College. 

A.  B.— Edward  Chester. 

M.  A.— Rer  William  Bird,  Syria;  Charles  Ferdinand  Dowd,  Waterbury; 
Seth  Hastings  Grant,  New  Y'ork ;  James  Morris  Whiton,  Sen.,  Boston. 

M  D.  At  the  recommendation  of  the  Cjnnestioat  Melicil  Society,  J.  A.  Tom* 
finson,  Uarrodsburg,  Ky. ;  Oilman  Kimball,  Lowell,  Mass, ;  Chester  flamlin, 
Oottn. 

LL.  D.'Wm.  Hungerford,  Hartford ;  Hon.  Chas.  Sumner. 
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UifxvBBBiTT  or  Tbkmoott,  BaKUVGToir,  Vt.— Conmeneement,  Au^  6. 
Th6  Prandeat,  R«t.  Cal?im  PMie,  deliTared  hit  first  Baooalaoreate  on  the  proc«l- 
lag  Sabbath.  In  the  ereniiig  tha  Sooiatj  of  Inquiry  listened  to  a  diaoourse  from 
Rev.  William  James,  D.D.,  of  Albany,  on  the  theme.  Loyalty  to  Christ.  On 
Monday  erening,  Rer.  James  Douglas,  of  Rutland,  deliyered  a  discourse  before 
the  Sigma  Phi,  on  Esthetics.  Profl  Kenrick,  of  Rochester,  delivered  a  poem 
on  the  same  occasion.  President  Pease's  inaugural  was  delirered  on  Tuesday 
morning — an  elaborate  and  Tery  able  Tindication  of  the  New  England  College. 
The  Literary  Society  wasaddressed  in  the  afternoon  by  Roy.  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D., 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Plattsburgh,  deliTered  a  poem  on  the  occasion. 
At  the  Commencement,  there  were  twenty-three  graduates  admitted  to  the 
Bachelor's  degree.    No  honorary  degrees  were  conferred. 

WteM^s  CoLLzoE,  WiLUAicsToww,  Mass. — The  Commencement  of  this 
College,  preceded  by  the  Missionary  Jubilee— commemorative  of  the  Prayer 
Meetings  of  Mills  and  others,  by  the  side  of  a  Hay -stack  near  the  College 
giDunds,  fifty  years  ago— occurred  Aug.  6th  and  6th.  There  was  a  large 
gathering  of  the  friends  of  Christian  education,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of 
deep,  and  thrilling  interest  The  Jubilee  Address  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
A)bert  Hopkins,  who  spoke,  with  much  force  and  point,  of  the  Times  of  the 
Hay-stack,  the  Men  of  the  Hay-staek,  and  the  Moral  Effects  of  their  efforts 
4md  prayers,  as  exhibited  in  the  increase  of  the  Missionary  spirit  and  the 
progress  of  Missions  since  that  tim^.  This  address  was  preceded  by  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  D.  D.  Field,  LL.D.,  of  New  Tork,  and  followed  with  stir- 
ring addresses  by  President  Hopkins;  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Boston;  Gov. 
Briggs,  of  Massachusetts;  Rev.  Dr.  Wyckoff,  of  Albany;  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  of 
New  York;  Qov.  Washburn,  of  Massachusetts;  Rev.  Messrs.  WiDslow  and 
Biggs,  returned  Bfissionaries,  and  others,  holding  an  immense  audience  in 
rapt  attention  for  four  hours. 

The  other  exercises  of  the  week  were  attractive.  President  Hopkins  delivered 
his  Baccalaureate  on  Sabbath  afternoon.  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  addressed  the  MiUs 
Theological  Society  in  the  evening.  The  meeting  of  the  Alumni  on  Monday, 
was  deeply  interesting.  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Rhetorical  Society.  The  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  on  Thursday  were 
equal  to  the  best  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  College.  The  class  consisted 
of  forty-six,  on  whom  the  first  degree  was  conferred.  The  honorary  dejn^e  of 
A.  M.  was  conferred  on  five  or  six,  and  that  of  D.  D.  upon  Rev.  Israel  W. 
Andrews,  President  of  Marietta  College.  No  other  honorary  degrees  were  oon- 
Ibrred. 

AifDovER  Theologicax  SaifiirART,  Mass. — ^The  Anniversary  of  this 
Institution  occurred  Aug.  7.  The  examinations  preceding  are  said  to  have 
been  thorough  and  searching.  The  Address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  Leonard  Swain,  of  Providence,  the  sermon  before  the  Alumni 
by  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  DJ).,  of  New  York.  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, addressed  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society.  The  exercises  of  the  graduating 
class  were  creditable. 

The  following  record  of  deaths  was  reported  as  having  occurred  during  the 
year  among  the  Alumni  of  this  Seminiiry :  Worthin^ton  Smith,  D  D.,  for 
some  years  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  aged  62;  Asa  Cummings, 
D.D.,  for  thirty  years  editor  of  the  Christian  Mirror,  Portland,  aged  65; 
Rev.  Philip  Payson,  brother  of  Dr.  Prt^son,  aged  60  ;  Rev.  Carlton  Ilm  d,  D.D., 
Fryeburg,  Me.,  aged  GO;  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  Milford,  N.  H.,  aged  02 ;  Rev.  Joel 
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8.  Everett,  miaslonarj  at  Constaiitinople,  aged  42 ;  Rer.  Oliver  Dimond,  New 
London,  Ct.,  aged  87 ;  Alfred  Lawton,  of  the  last  year's  class,  aged  28 ;  and 
Geo.  F.  Millett,  of  the  present  graduating  class,  aged  82  years.  These  are  all 
natiTee  of  New  England.  Fire  of  them  died  in  New  England ;  one  in  Notb 
Scotia ;  one  in  Turkey,  and  one  at  sea.  Arerage  age,  52 ;  and  arerago  senrioe 
in  the  ministry,  20  years. 

Bangor  Theolooicai.  ScicnrART,  HAncc— The  Annirersary  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor  occurred  Aug.  6th.  The  examination  of  the 
elasses  oocujMed  two  days.  Much  interest  was  M%  in  the  examination  in  the 
department  of  theology  under  the  new  professor,  and  it  was  admirably  sus* 
tained.  The  Rhetorical  Society  had  its  exhibition  on  Tuesday  erening.  The 
annual  sermon  before  the  Alumni  was  deliTsred  by  Ber.  C.  A.  Adams,  of  lial- 
den,  Mass.  The  Rhetorical  Society  was  addressed  by.  Prof.  Phelps,  of  Ando- 
Ter,  on  the  True  Theory  of  Preaching.  The  AnniTersary  exercises  took  place 
on  Wednesday  morning ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  inaugural  discourse  of  Rot. 
Dr.  Harris,  as  Professor  of  Theology. 

Weslxyan  UMiTERBrrT,  MiDOLKTOww,  Cowif . — Commencemeiit,  Aug.  6th. 
The  Baccalaureate  was  deUrered  on  Sabbath  eTening  by  Prof.  Lindsay.  Rer. 
Dr.  Stockton,  of  Baltimore,  addressed  the  Missionary  Society  on  Christian  Lib- 
erty ;  Rer.  Gilbert  Haven  addressed  the  dass  of  '46,  on  Monday  morning.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity  were  addressed  by  Rev.  John  Pegg, 
Jr.,  and  a  poem  deliTered  by  S  J.  Pike,  Esq.,  of  Lawrence,  Mass  Jn  the  ere- 
ning,  the  literary  societies  wer6  addressed  by  George  W.  Curtis,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  on  Freedom,  as  the  rightful  heritage  of  America.  A  poem  was  deliTered 
l^  Francis  M.  Finch,  Esq.,  of  Ithaca. 

The  degree  of  8.  T.  D.— Doctor  oi  Dirinity— was  conferred  on  James  Strong, 
author  of  **  Exposition  and  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  and  LL.D.  on  D.  H. 
Chase,  D.  Ayres,  and  S.  H  Osborn.    The  number  of  graduates  was  scTenteen. 

Mount  Holtokc  Female  Seminary,  Mass. — The  annual  examination  of 
Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  commenced  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  was 
ooncluded  on  Thursday,  Aug.  6th  and  7th,  when  the  exercises  connected  with 
the  annual  graduation  took  place.  The  examinations  gare  great  gratification 
to  the  numerous  friends  of  the  Institution  present,  and  did  high  honor  alike  to 
the  conductors  of  the  seminary  and  the  pupils.  The  music  of  the  young  ladies 
erinced  a  growing  efficiency  in  that  delightful  culture,  and  their  oompositions 
betrayed  minds  that  hare  learned  the  art  of  action  as  well  as  that  of  reception. 
The  annual  Address  was  deliTered  by  Rot.  8.  W.  Fisher,  D.D. ,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Diplomas  were  ffrmi  to  forty -nine  graduates.  Dr.  Fisher,  in  his  closing 
xemarks,  aUnded  to  the  new  school  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  established  iqwn  the  same 
basis,  and  propheaed  that  the  day  ^ras  not  far  distant  when  Mt.  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary would  be  the  mother  of  many  worthy  daughters,  bearing  her  Uneaments, 
•oattered  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  i 

Latatettx  CoiiX.eoe,  Easton,  Pa. — ^The  Commencement  to(^  plaee  Aug. 
6th.  The  Baccalaureate  discourse  was  d^Tered  by  Rer.  Dr.  McLane,  on  Sabbath 
morning.  In  the  erening  the  Brainard  ETangeUoal  Society  was  addressed  hj 
BcT.  Henry  Steel  Clark,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  Junior  Class  exhilntion 
took  place  on  Monday  erening.  Got.  Pollock  addressed  the  literary  soclstiea 
on  Tuesday  evening.  A  the  Commencement  on  Wednesday,  eighteen  members 
of  the  graduating  class  deliTered  addresses,  after  which  the  degpree  of  A.  M.  ia 
oourse  was  conferred  on  nx ;  the  honorary  d^;ree  of  D.  D.  on  Rot.  John  Weir, 
of  BiTer  Terrace,  Islington,  London;  Rot.  James  R.  Can^b^,  WMAfmarj  of 
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the  Presbjterian  Board,  Sahanenfrfer*  India ;  Rev.  James  Harper,  Shippensbwg, 
Pa.,  and  Her.  Alfrei  Nofin,  Laneaater,  Pa 

jEFTfCRsoir  Goi.LEOf:,  CAjfoifsmrao,  Pa.. — ^The  annual  oornmeooemsnt  of 
this  Institution  took  place  Aug.  6th.  The  graduating  class  consisted  of  if  cj-«ix 
members,  of  whom  twenty-three  deliyered  addresses.  The  honorary  degree  i£ 
A  M.  was  conferred  on  Rot.  Charles  Baird ;  Rev.  A.  W.  Couse,  and  W.  WThiiten 
Roddick,  Esq. ;  that  of  D.  D.  on  Ber.  John  Newton,  of  Northern  India,  Rer.  B. 
Happersett,  and  Rer.  James  ffloan ;  and  that  of  LL  D.  on  C.  F.  BIcClaj,  &q., 
President  of  South  Carolina  College,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Burrowes,  <tf  Lancaster, 
Pa.  The  address  before  the  literary  societies  was  delirered  by  Ber.  Dr.  D.  X. 
Junkin ;  that  before  the  Alumni  Association,  by  Rer.  W.  Shannon,  and  the  asr- 
mon  before  the  religious  societies  by  Rer.  A.  McELwaiB.  Ber.  Dr.  A.  B.  Bfown 
has  resigned  the  Presidency ;  but  serves  until  a  successor  shall  be  appointed. 

£i.MrRA  Femalb  Colleoe  — ^l!he  first  commencement  of  the  Elmlra  Female 
Collego,  was  held  Aug.  6th,  in  circumstances  highly  interesting  and  full  of  encou- 
ragement. It  is  an  institution  modeled  after  the  plan  at  Uolyoke,  and  from 
appearances  bids  fair  to  riral  that  fiimous  schooL 

1  he  Elmlra  Goll^^  has  been  but  one  year  in  operation,  and  the  first  cat^ 
logue  shows  that  two  hundred  and  forty  pupils  attend  this  school,  under  a  ftdl 
oorps  of  able  teachers,  gathered  together  in  a  building  which  for  magnificence 
of  appearance  and  fitness  of  internal  appointmonts  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed. 

The  first  annual  exercises  began  with  a  sermon  on  the  Sabbath,  by  Rer.  Dr. 
Murdock.  This  was  followed  by  examinations  and  public  readings  on  succeed- 
ing days,  which  were  well  sustained.  On  Thursday  the  newly  called  President, 
the  Rgt.  a.  W.  Cowles,  late  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  was  Inducted  by  a  beautify 
and  solemn  charge,  giren  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  by  the  Rer.  Prof  Boyd. 
Afterward  the  inaugural  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  President;  and  though 
^Tcn  at  the  close  of  protracted  serrices,  was  received  by  the  large  assemblage  in 
the  most  flattering  manner. 

Universitt  at  Lewibburo,  Pa. — Commencement  of  this  Institution  took 
place  Aug.  6th.  Rev.  John  Duncan  addressed  the  Society  of  Inquiry;  Rer. 
Spencer  H.  Kennard  the  Alumni ;  and  Rev.  Robert  Lowry  delivered  a  poem ; 
Rev.  T.  R.  Taylor  delivwed  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Pennsylvania  Baptiai 
Education  Society ;  Bev.  Dr.  Stockton,  of  Baltimore,  addressed  the  Literary 
Society  on  Liberty.  President  Miloolm  gate  a  Baccalaureate.  Basides  the  de- 
grees in  course,  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  Rev.  J.  H.  Ken- 
nard, of  Ph.ladelidiia,  and  Rev.  Greenleaf  Webb,  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  de- 
dded  Xsf  the  Board  of  Trustees  not  to  remove  the  college  from  Lewisbnig — 
that  place  having  contributed  some  fifteen  thousand  dcdlars  for  the  erei^ien  of 
buildings. 

Indiana  Statk  UNivERsmr.— At  the  twenty-seventh  annual  Commencement 
of  the  Indiana  State  Cniversity  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
19ke  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conforred  on  the  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate  ttnd  Journal,  New  York 

BiiDDLEBURT  CoLLEOE,  Vt. — ^Tho  cxcrcises  connected  with  the  Fifty-nxth 
Anniversary  of  Midilebury  CoUege  closed  on  Wednesday,  August  18th.  The 
Baccalaureate  Sermoo  was  preached  on  Sunday  by  Prof.  Boardman,  on  '*  Pre- 
duotivenees  in  the  Christian  life." 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Philomat^esian  Society  was  addressed  by  Sanmsl 
W.  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  an  alumnus  of  the  College  of  the  ckiss  of  1848.   Hm 
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address  before  the  PhiUdelphian  (religioiis)  Sodetj  immedifttely  followed,  by 
Prof.  Phelps,  of  AndoTer  Theological  Seminary.  His  subject  was  the  True 
Theory  of  Preaching.  The  exercises  on  Commenoement-day  were  highly  credit- 
able to  the  students  and  the  Faculty.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on 
Key.  Calvin  Pease,  President  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Vermont,  and  the  Key.  Ora 
P.  Hoyt,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  After  dinner,  the  Alumni  were  addressed  l^ 
Prof.  Henry  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Lane  Seminary,  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  1827. 

AicHKRrr  CoxxzGR,  Mam.— The  commenoem^it  at  Amherst,  August  18th, 
was  unanimously  attended,  and  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  address  belbre 
the  Society  of  Inquiry,  on  Tuesday,  was  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  New  York. 
That  before  the  Alumni,  Wednesday  forenoon,  by  Prof.  Hayen,  of  Amherst,  and 
Ibat  before  the  Literary  Society,  by  Prof  Huntington,  of  Cambridge,  the  flrrt 
on  the  True  Seholar,  and  the  last  on  Motiyes  to  Scholarship. 

After  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  in  course,  were  conferred,  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  Rey.  Wm.  J.  Buddington,  of  BrooUyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Paine,  of  Holden,  Mass. ;  Prof.  Austin  PhcAps,  of  Andoyer, 
Mass.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  of 
Boston. 

Two  npptuntments  were  made  to  Professorships,  by  the  trustees,  Lyman  R. 
Williston  to  the  Moore  Professorship  of  Ijatin  and  Modem  Languages,  and  Jas. 
G.  Vose  to  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  graduates  who  haye  deceased  during  tke  past 
year: 

Rey.  Artemas  BuUard,  D.D.,  St  Louis,  Mo  ,  class  of  1826 ;  Chaunoy  A.  Hall, 
H.D.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  class  of  1838 ;  Rey.  Joel  S.  Ryerett,  Constantinople, 
Asia  Minor,  class  of  1840 ;  John  Hartwell,  M  D.,  Ware,  Mass  ,  class  of  1848 ; 
James  Hibben,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  cl^iss  of  1846 ;  Floyd  Oyerton,  Elmwood, 
Peoria  County,  Illinois,  class  of  1831 ;  Daniel  C.  Towner,  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
elass  <^  1851 ;  Theodore  Hiram  Benjamin,  Bethel,  Ct.,  class  of  1852;  Hetiry 
Kies,  Troy,  class  of  1852 ;  Charles  Wood,  Framingham,  Mass.,  class  of  1862 ; 
Henry  D.  Root  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  class  of  1852 ;  N.  Putnam  Baker,  Bangor,  Me.,« 
class  of  1853;  SUaa  M.  Smith,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  class  of  1854. 

Madison  UinyRRsiTT,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. — The  commencement  occulted 
August  20th.  The  sermon  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  was  deliyered  en  the 
preceding  Stibbath  by  Rey.  W  Shadrach,  D.D.,  of  Pennsylyania.  The  exami* 
nation  of  the  Theological  classes  took  place  on  Monday,  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
the  aaniyersary  of  the  Female  Seminary,  at  which  eleyen  .foung  ladies  reeetyed 
their  degrees.  The  poem  before  the  literary  societies  of  the  Uniyersity  was 
deliyered  at  eyaning  by  Hon  Charles  Thurber,  of  Woroester,  Mass.,  aad  the 
oration  by  Charles  M.  Naime,  Esq  ,  of  New  York. 

The  annual  sermon  before  the  Education  Society  was  deliyered  on  Tuesday, 
by  Rey.  Dr.  Murdock,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  address  in  the  eyei^ng 
before  the  Alumni,  by  Rey.  A.  D.  Gillette,  of  New  York.  The  exeroisesof  o«n- 
menoement-day  were  attended  with  unusual  interest,  and  the  announcement 
was  made,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  friends  of  the  institution,  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Rey,  George  W.  Eaton,  D.D.,  as  President  of  the  Uniyersity,  ia 
place  of  the  late  Rey.  Dr.  Taylor,  deceased.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Graves,  of  the 
Kalaimizoo  Institution,  Michig^,  was  elected  Professor  of  Eccleslasticnl  History 
in  the  Theobgioil  Department. 

Five  .voung  gentlemen  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Philosophy,  twenty* 
•even  that  of  A.  B.,  and  fourteen  M.  A.,  in  course. 
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The  degree  of  A.M.  Honorary  was  conferred  on  Silae  N.  Kendrick,  Anson  G. 
(Foster,  L.  Bartlett  Barker,  Rey.  W.  S.  Franklin,  Charlee  A.  Clark,  John  B. 
Cheehire,  Israel  C.  Bourne,  M.D.,  Caleb  Green,  M.D.,  and  laaao  a  Eallock; 
that  of  D.D.  on  Rev.  A.  D.  Gillette,  of  New  York;  Ker.  V.  R.  Hotchkias,  Pro- 
'  feasor  at  Rochester  University ;  and  Rev.  Thomas  0.  T^incoln,  of  Utleo.  The 
Theological  class  graduated  were  ten  in  number. 

EDITORIAL    C0BBE8P0NDSNCX. 

We  are  again  compelled  to  postpone  some  notioes  of  College  Commenoeinbits 
and  other  items,  to  make  room  for  the  following 

Letter  from  Dr.  Wilder,  which  is  received  just  as  we  are  readj  for  the 
prees,  dated  Peoria,  Illinois,  September  27  th : 

Teachers*  IirsTrruTEs  in  Iixinois. — My  dear  Sir :  We  have  been  having 
a  glorious  time  in  Como,  Whiteside  County,  holding  a  Teachers*  Institute. 
Every  one  present  appeared  to  be  wide  awake;  and  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  Prairie  State  excels  the  East  in  her  interest  in  educational  matters.  We 
Ibund  the  Teachers  all  alive.  Though  mostly  from  the  East,  they  appeared  to 
more  advantage  than  those  of  their  vocation  among  us ;  and,  indeed,  are  much 
more  highly  appreciated  by  the  public.  Prof.  Phinney  (for  they  are  all  pro- 
fessors) was  earnest,  bustling,  and  ever  ready  to  work;  Professors  Smith, 
Kelly,  Flagg,  and  others,  gladly  contributed  their  share  to  further  operations. 
The  accomplished  and  talented  Secretary,  W.  W.  Davis,  of  Sterling,  is  a  young 
man  of  great  promise,  and  before  many  years  will  have  few  equals  in  the  West. 

We  must  not  forget  the  ladies.  Unable  to  name  them  all,  and  finding  it  use- 
less to  make  distinctions  whu^  there  are  no  differences,  we  will  instance  Miss 
Melvyn,  of  Sterling,  as  one  signally  adapted  to  teach ;  Miss  E.  McClane,  of 
Coloma,  as  possessing  admirable  ripeness  of  mind  and  superior  intelligence ; 
Miss  M.  A.  Dickey,  of  Empire,  as  amiable,  worthy,  and  with  few  superiors ; 
Miss  Roy.  as  very  acute  of  perception  and  excellent  as  a  teacher,  etc.  Reso- 
Ivtions  were  adopted  commending  our  Journal  >^lni>  Review,  and  recom- 
mending its  circulation  in  Illinois. 

Dickson  Coixegiate  Institute.— At  Dixon  I  visited  the  new  Collegiate 
Institute.  Though  still  in  infancy,  it  has  made  a  good  commencement,  and 
must  become  prominent  among  our  educational  i|istitutiona.  A  new  structure 
is  in  progress,  beautifully  designed,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  a 
hundred  students.  The  Faculty  are  well  qualified  for  their  responsible  posi- 
tions, and  will  yet  achieve  a  reputation  honorable  to  their  efforts. 

Knox  College  and  Lombard  Instititte. — ^I  also  spent  a  day  at  Qales- 
borg.  There  are  located  Knox  College  and  the  Lombard  Bistitute.  The  Fac- 
ulty of  each  gave  me  a  most  cordial  welcome.  I  need  not  add  that  almost  all 
•f  them  are  subscribers  for  the  Journal  and  Review.  Profii.  Gale,  Lossy, 
Hitchcock,  Hurd,  Grant,  and  Churchill  of  the  College,  and  Prof.  Standish  of 
Hie  Institute,  I  would  mention  with  especial  favor.  They  are  good  teachers 
and  good  men. 

Illinois  Teacher. — At  Peoria  I  find  a  true  friend  in  the  person  of  Prof. 
Hovey,  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher.  He  gives  me  a  right  helping  hand  in 
the  shape  of  twenty-five  subscribers.  This  is  the  more  favorable,  as  he  has 
Just  experienoed  a  provoking  misfortune  in  the  burning  of  the  printing-olBoe, 
with  the  October  edition  of  the  Teacher  Just  ready  to  maiL  Such  editors  and 
iBitructors  as  Prof  Hovey  are  of  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Prosperity  attend  the 
teaohers  of  Illinois.  A.  W. 
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I.  BBADWO:  BOW  AND  WHAT  TO  READ.* 

BT  RST.  WIUJAir  ADAM9,  D.D., 


On  bis  first  visit  to  the  city  of  Lystra,  the  Apostle  Paul,  by  one' 
of  those  violent  ootbreidLs  of  popular  feeling,  to  which  he  was  always 
exposed — which  at  first  would  have  honored  him  as  a  god,  and 
afterward  killed  him  as  a  malefactor — ^was  stoned  in  the  streets,* 
dragged  through  the  city  gate,  and  thrown  outside  the  walls  as  one' 
that  was  dead.  In  the  group  of  spectators  who  hong  over  that  lifo*^ 
less  body  was  a  young  man  just  at  that  period  of  life  when  he  was 
most  susceptible  to  the  impression  of  heroic  sufieripg  and  undaunted 
courage,  who  was  destined  in  after  years  to  be  the  intimate  com- 
panion  of  the  Apostle,  the  zealous  advocate  of  his  doctrine,  and  the 
faithful  partner  of  his  dangers  and  distresses.  Beautiful  was  the 
relation  between  the  stem  and  rugged  nature  of  the  great  Apostle 
and  the  young  Lystrian  disciple.  Educated  with  great  care  by  a 
pious  mother  and  grandmother,  both  of  whom  were  Jewesses — his 
father  was  a  Greek — exhibiting  uncommon  gravity  of  manners,  he 
could  not  have  been  mere  than  twenty  years  of  age  when  ordained 
by  Paul  to  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry.  That  no  man  might 
despise  his  youth,  the  Apostle,  when  separated  from  his  young 
companion,  wrote  to  him  two  letters,  replete  with  wise  and  weighty 
counsels,  suited  to  his  age  and  prospective  qualifications  for  official 


•  TlriitftieleUthegabtitnoeor  a^MMn6pv«pftradb7l)r.  Adanu  fcrfliA  yoansp  of  his 
mrn  00Binc»ttoBv*«^o<l  AaHrtred  «  few monttii  rinc*.   A  stroBf  dMln  hattig  tetn  fi^rectdl 
bj  muiy  to  see  it  in  print,  wa  baTe  soUeite4  It  for  our  pagei,  with  oidjMicli  G^aI^(eB  at  adapt 
II  to  tlds  fbrm  of  pnbUcatloii.— Edrob. 
▼OL.  II. NO.  X. — 19 
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usefulness.  Among  these  we  find  the  direction  which  has  soggestod 
the  subject  6f  this  essay — ^**  Give  attendance  to  reading.*' 

What  Paul  enjoined  on  his  younger  brother  he  practiced  himself. 
When  a  prisoner  at  Rome  for  the  second  and  the  last  time,  writing 
that  epistle  to  Timothy  which  still  bears  the  name  bf  both,  he 
requests  him  to  bring  the  books  and  parchments  which  had  been 
left  at  Troas.  He  needed  them  for  a  solace  and  occupation  in  his 
confinement.  Though  the  veteran  Apostle  was  possessed  of  special 
aids  and  prerogatives,  as  one  inspired  of  God,  and  the  youthful 
disciple  had  been  ofiicially  ordained  by  apostolical  hands,  neither 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  he  could  forego  the  use  of  ordinary 
means  of  information,  or  neglect  the  diligent  culture  of  his  own 
faculties;  a  fact  which  should  silence  every  clamor  with  which 
ignorance  may  declaim  against  an  adequate  education  in  those  who 
fill  the  sacred  office. 

It  is  not,  however,  within  this  restricted  application  that  we  pro- 
pose to  consider  our  subject.  When  we  call  to  mind  the  permanent 
impressions  which  are  made  on  character  by  a  single  book ;  the 
direction  given  to  a  whole  life,  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  the  perusal 
of  one  volume  ;  the  amount  of  time  which  is  spent  by  some — which 
might  be  spent  by  others — in  reading ;  and  the  number  of  books 
which  are  accessible  to  all,  we  can  not  conceive  of  any  subject  which 
more  legitimately  concerns  a  Christian  minister  than  reading.  Show 
me  the  books  which  one  reads,  and  I  will  describe  the  man.  In  discuss^ 
log  this  subject,  I  propose  to  say  a  few  things  on  these  several  topics. 

WHAT   TO   RBAD,   AlfD    MOW   TO   READ. 

The  thought  which  first  presents  itself  relates  to  the  wonder  of 
the  art  by  which  reading  is  made  possible.  We  become  wonted  to 
miracles,  and  are  carelessly  indifierent  to  objects  which  once  would 
have  astonished  sages.  Mr.  Williams,  the  late  indefatigable  mis- 
sionary in  the  Southern  Seas,  relates  an  amusing  incident  of  this 
description.  At  work  one  day,  at  some  distance  from  home,  and 
needing  a  certain  tool,  he  wrote  his  wish  upon  a  chip,  and  sent  it 
k>  his  wife,  by  the  hand  of  a  native.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
writing,  this  rude  child  of  nature  could  not  comprehend  the  process 
by  which  a  few  unintelligible  characters,  chalked  upon  a  piece  of 
wood,  should  convey  intelligence  from  one  person  to  another.  Re- 
garding the  instrument  of  communication  as  necessarily  preter- 
natural, he  retained  "  the  chip  which  talked,"  and  hung  it  about  his 
own  neck  as  an  amulet.  If  we  would  pause  to  reflect  upon  it,  this 
Ikmiltar  art  of  coraraonicating  ideas  from  one  mind  to  another,  hjr 
writing  and  reading,  might  be  an  occasion  of  marveling  to  ua  all« 
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If  writing  between  two  persons  not  fur  remored,  ss  a  rabntUaie  for 
speech,  excites  wonder»what  shall  we  say  of  a  book  which  presents 
to  us  the  thoughts  of  the  anciei^  the  distant,  and  the  dead  ?  The 
thoughts  of  man  made  visible !  All  that  one  has  imagined,  all  he 
has  felt,  all  he  has  reasoned,  made  die  portable  and  perpetual  prop- 
erty of  the  world !  The  author  of  a  book  that  is  a  book,  never  dies 
from  the  earth.  His  face  and  form  when  living  may  be  known  t# 
few,  and  both  pass  from  the  world ;  but  his  recorded  of^iona, 
transmitted  to  other  minds,  quickening  and  informing  them,  insure 
to  him  an  actual  immortality.  The  author  of  a  good  book  is  Urn 
true  Methuselah ; 

For  a  drop  of  ink, 

Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought* 

Produoes  that  vhioh  makes  ndUions  thitik. 

To  what  straits  old  Time  redaees  man 

When  paper — e'en  a  rag  like  this, 

Sarviyes  his  tomb,  his  name,  and  all  that's  his. 

Long  ago,  and  that  when  books  denoted  something  imnensely 
dissimilar  from  what  we  understand  by  the  term,  Cicero,  in  his 
immortal  oration  for  Uie  Poet  Archias,  nttered  his  long-lived 
paneg}'ric :  *'  They  stimulate  youth,  they  delight  old  age,  adohi 
prosperity,  sidace  adversity;  they  charm  at  home,  they  do  not 
encumber  abroad,  they  lodge  with  us,  they  travel  with  us,  they 
rusticate  with  us." 

What  a  favor  would  it  be  deemed,  if  there  were  in  seanen  a 
Congress  of  the  most  wise  and  virtuous  of  living  men,  and  we 
were  permitted  to  hear  their  deliberations  on  all  subjects !  More, 
and  better  than  this  is  true  in  a  well-selected  library.  Here  are  as- 
sembled the  grave  old  worthies  of  all  times — ^making  advances  to 
us,  soliciting  our  intimacy,  discoursing  with  us,  and  affording  us  a 
better  fellowship  than  personal  intercourse.  Undisturbed  by  cir- 
cumstances, unaffected  by  bodily  presence,  whether  weak  or  im- 
posing, with  light— that  beautiful  creation  of  Grod,  whether  beaming 
from  the  sun  by  day,  or  kindled  at  a  lamp  by  night— ^falling  on  the 
pages  of  a  book,  our  spirits  are  brought  into  communion  with  the 
spirits  of  all  the  just  and  good  who  have  ever  lived.  "  If  you  ap- 
proach them,"  said  old  Richard  de  Bury,  "  they  are  not  asleep ; 
if  investigating,  you  interrogate  them,  they  conceal  nothing  ;  if  yon 
mistake  them,  tiiey  never  grumble ;  if  you  are  ignorant,  they  can 
not  laugh  at  you."  Their  nobler  laudation  by  Milton  is  familiar  to 
all  who  speak  our  tongue.  '*  Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things, 
but  do  contain  a  potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul 
was,  whose  progeny  they  are  ;  nay,  they  do  preserve,  as  in  a  phial, 
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Hm  purest  effioaey  vd,  exfcraelioii  of  that  iirmg  inteUeci  tkai  bred 
them*  As  good  kill  aouai  M  kOl  a  good  book  [Miltoe  was  writing 
it  defease  of  a  free  press] ;  who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable 
eteatere— 6od*s  image ;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  bode,  kills 
teasen  itself— 431s  the  image  of  Gk>d,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many 
a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth ;  bat  a  good  book  is  the  precions 
life-blood  of  a  master^q^irit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose 
lo  a  life  beyond  life." 

The  diought  which  next  presents  itself  in  connection  with  our 
eobjectv  relatee  to  the  tarioos  ehwnges  which  have  occurred  in  the 
number  and  character  of  books  since  Paul  advised  Timothy  to  '*  Give 
attendance  to  reading."  What  books  were  there  at  that  time  to 
be  read  ?  None  at  all,  according  to  our  sense  of  the  word.  The 
art  of  printing  as  yet  unknown,  books  were  made  by  the  slow 
and  costly  labor  of  manual  transcription.  All  writings  were 
anciently  dignified  with  the  name  of  books.  A  letter,  in  the 
Greek  language,  was  designated  as  a  book.  Herodotus  calls  a 
miMlary  roll  a  bo^k.  What  we  translate  a  '^  bill  of  divorcement" 
otigiadly,  is  a  hook  of  divorcement.  So  that  when  we  read  in  the 
8oBg  of  Deborah,  amo»g  the  mustered  forces  of  Israel,  of  those  from 
Zebulon  who  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer,  facts  will  scarcely 
jostify  the  conception  of  authors — ^probably  they  were  nothing  more 
Ihaa  clerks  and  secretaries  experienced  in  the  writing  of  orders 
and  muster-rolls,  notwithstanding  the  paraphrase  of  Sir  Richard 
fitoekmore: 

**  The  scribes  of  Zebulon  and  learned  merit 
To  wield  the  stroid,  laid  down  the  pen." 

Instroction  in  ancient  times  was  conveyed  orally  more  than  by 
4he  pen.  The  wisdom  of  Socrates  is  transmitted  in  reports  of 
what  he  said,  and  by  nothing  which  he  wrote  himself.  The  traveler 
who  visits  the  museums  of  Naples  will  see  among  the  articles  dis- 
interred from  the  buried  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Hereulaneum  the 
charred  manuscripts,  which  represent  the  books  of  the  ancients.  Of 
those  thus  prepared,  by  the  hand  of  the  scribe,  how  few  remain  to 
us  of  any  value  !  Three  centuries  before  Paul  gave  this  advice  to 
Timothy,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  t&e  Old  Testament  had  been 
translated  into  Greek,  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy.  This  version,  known 
now  as  the  Septuagint,  must  have  been  the  book  to  which  Paul 
refers  when  he  says :  "  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  The  New  Testament,  in  fact,  was  not  all  written. 
Besides  this  one  book,  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Old  Testamenti 
whether  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  what  book,  truthful,  pure,  and  wise. 
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was  wiihin  &e  reach  of  this  young  Ohristimn  dUscipIe  ?  As  to  books 
in  general — his  father  a  Greek — we  may  suppose  copies  of  the  old 
Greek  authors  were  accessible.  Whether  he  had  read  them  or  not| 
Paul  certainly  had.  The  rhetorical,  dramatic,  and  poetical  writert 
of  the  age  of  Pericles  were  extensively  transcribed ;  so  were  the 
philosophies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — ^the  histories  of  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  and  the  more  ancient  poems  of  Homer.  Cicero,  whos« 
treatises  on  Age,  Friendship,  and  Moral  Duties  are  still  in  our  pos- 
session, died  some  seventy  years  before  the  birth  of  Timothy, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  those  great  names  of  the  Augustan  age,  both 
died  a  few  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer.  Seneoa» 
the  moral  philosopher,  was  bled  to  death  by  order  of  his  pupil, 
Nero,  the  very  year  that  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  Timothy.  Pliay 
the  Elder,  who  has  left  us  an  encyclopedia  of  nature  and  art,  wm 
killed  by  the  same  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  buried  Pompeii,  four* 
teen  years  after  this  letter  from  Paul.  Flavins  Josephus  may  ha^ 
been  bom  in  the  very  same  year  with  Timothy.  Good,  bad,  and  iii- 
difierent,  how  few  the  books,  and  those  books  manuscripts,  known  to 
us  within  the  reach  of  a  student,  a.d.  65,  when  the  Apostle  wrote 
to  his  young  friend  to  **  Give  attendance  to  reading !"  Ephemeral 
productions  may  have  been  many  as  now.  The  fame  of  the  Alex^ 
andrian  library  proves  how  large  a  number  were  collected  together; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Geometry  of  Euclid  is 
the  only  book  now  in  use  and  estimation  which  had  its  authorship  at 
the  splendid  court  of  the  Ptdemies. 

What  marvelous  changes  have  occurred !  The  Book  of  Books  is- 
completed.  Whatever  of  value  antiquity  produced,  careful  hands 
have  transmitted  through  the  perils  of  time.  The  mind  of  the  woiU 
has  been  directed  to  new  subjects,  and  the  Christian  religion,  by  its 
direct  and  indirect  effects  upon  the  human  intellect,  has  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  race.  The  mechanioal  contrivance  of  printing-*^ 
a  bane  rather  than  a  blessing  had  it  been  accomplished  earlier  than 
it  was — gives  ubiquity  and  perpetuity  to  thought ;  making  the  im^ 
aginations  and  the  reasonings  of  one  the  common  property  of  man- 
kind ;  and  so  full  of  books  is  the  world  to^ay,  that  he  who  would 
**  give  attendance  to  reading**  need  not  despair  of  material  the  most 
ample  and  accessible. 

There  are  many,  indeed,  besides  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  who  have 
judged  that  '*  there  were  many  ineommodities  attendant  upon  tbe 
invention  of  printing ;"  that  books  are  too  many ;  that  distinguished 
man  having  wished  that  there  might  be  a  *'  general  S3mod,  not  ip 
unite  the  incompatible  differences  of  religion,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
learning ;  to  tednoe  it  as  it  lay  at  first,  in  a  few  and  solid  autboipy 
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tnd  to  condemn  to  the  fire  those  swarms  of  rhapsodies,  begotten 
only  to  distract  and  abuse  the  weaker  judgments  of  scholars,  and  to 
maintain  the  trade  and  mystery  of  typographers."  The  conceit  » 
vain,  but  the  truth  is  immensely  important ;  the  more  numerous  the 
productions  of  the  press,  the  greater  need  is  there  of  caution  and 
wisdom  in  selecting  from  them.  We  have  no  public  censorship  of 
the  press  ;  no  "  index  expurgatorius ;"  no  "  libri  prohihiti ;"  therefore 
every  man  must  be  a  censor  himself,  and  the  judgment  which  au- 
thority can  not  pronounce,  we  must  learn  to  form  for  ourselves  in 
our  own  intelligible  freedom.  It  was  the  most  voluminous  writer 
of  our  age,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  said :  "  The  tree  of  literature  is 
one  of  good  and  evil,  which,  amid  the  richest  and  most  wholesome 
fhiits,  bears  others,  fair  in  color  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  having 
the  properties  of  the  most  deadly  poison." 

There  are  some  men  who  need  to  be  stimulated  to  read.  They 
deserve  to  be  convicted  of  a  great  shame  in  turning  their  backs  upon 
(he  choicest  society  collected  out  of  all  the  world.  The  text  should 
be  applied  to  such  in  the  form  of  a  reproof  and  an  injunction  ;  for 
'  they  read  not  at  all.  Others  read  with  an  indiscriminate  and  om- 
nivorous appetite ;  having  never  been  disciplined  into  correct  habits 
of  judgment ;  time  being  misspent,  which,  properly  directed,  would 
have  resulted  in  largest  wisdom. 

In  the  period  of  immature  judgment,  the  selection  of  books  should 
never  be  left  to  mere  accident,  preference,  or  caprice.  No  judicious 
parent  will  leave  to  chance  the  selection  of  companions  for  a  child 
while  yet  in  tender  years.  But  a  bad  book  may  exert  an  effect  on 
character  a  thousand-fold  more  pernicious  than  evil  companions. 
Personal  habits  may  repel  by  their  rudeness,  and  disgust  by  their 
vulgarity.  But  the  poison  of  a  book  is  instilled  insensibly  but  ineradi- 
cably  by  the  charms  of  wit,  the  glow  of  humor,  the  music  of  rhjihm, 
the  pictures  of  fancy,  and  the  attractions  of  art.  A  book  speaks  as 
one  having  authority ;  and  one  must  live  awhile  before  he  discovers 
that  all  is  not  true  which  is  printed. 

There  is  a  daily  risitant  at  your  dwelling,  the  commonest  and 
least  esteemed  of  all  things — to  be  torn,  to  be  burned,  to  be  cast 
away — which  deserves  a  notice,  because  it  constitutes  the  only 
reading  of  multitudes.  A  newspaper,  so  familiar  to  us,  would  have 
been  esteemed  little  less  than  a  miracle  to  the  Apostle  who,  in  a 
trance,  saw  a  sheet  let  down  from  heaven,  containing  all  kinds  of 
cattle.  Considered  aright,  the  newspaper  is  the  index  of  Provi- 
dence, the  pailbrama  of  the  world.  The  conception  has  all  of  dig- 
nity. That  broad  sheet  which  lies  before  you,  morning  and  eve- 
nisg,  b  a  repoit  of  what  ia  occurring  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
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globe,  ht  in  the  word  news  yoa  have  a  conjunction  of  the  several 
initials  which  represent  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass — the 
North,  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  South.  That  man  depriyes  him* 
self  of  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  Providence  who  keeps 
himself  uninformed  of  those  incidents  and  opinions  which  constitute 
the  true  life  of  the  world  ;  who,  without  the  expense  or  fatigue  of 
traveling,  does  not  acquaint  himself,  by  the  cheapest  of  all  methods, 
with  what  is  taking  place  in  national  parliaments,  in  popular  dem- 
onstrations, in  university  pursuits,  in  mercantile  negotiations,  in 
maritime  adventures,  in  scholarly  productions,  in  military  tactics,  in 
national  diplomacy.  Especially  should  one  be  diligent  to  inform  him* 
self  of  all  those  changes  of  events  and  dispensations  which  affect  the 
progress  of  truth,  liberty,  and  religion  throughout  the  world.  There 
is  a  great  lesson  even  in  the  commonest  advertisements  of  a  com- 
mercial newspaper :  reporting  the  products  of  all  soils,  and  binding 
the  representatives  of  all  countries  by  relations  of  mutual  depend- 
ence, interest,  and  sympathy.  Greatly  is  it  to  be  deplored  that, 
while  the  newspaper,  in  its  ideal,  is  so  honorable  and  important  an 
agent  of  Providence,  that  religion  commends  and  advocates  it — thai 
in  so  many  instances  it  has  been  perverted  from  its  dignified  model 
into  an  instrument  of  tremendous  mischief.  Greatly  is  it  to  be 
deplored  that  so  many,  on  the  avowed  ground  of  pecuniary  profit, 
will  give  publicity  to  announcements  and  advertisements  which 
decency  can  not  read  or  repeat;  which  can  subserve  no  o&er 
end  in  the  world  than  to  foster  wickedness  and  deVeat  the  ends  of 
virtue. 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  journal  is  the  mirror  of  the  world,  as  it 
is— the  evil  and  good  together — that  you  can  not  and  ought  not  to 
shield  those  you  educate  from  the  knowlegde  of  what  is  wrong,  but 
guard  them  against  it — we  should  differ  in  judgment  somewhat; 
for  there  are  many  things  of  which  it  were  a  shame  to  read,  and  a 
greater  shame  to  speak ;  and  though  it  be  true  that  *'  to  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure,"  that  the  bee  may  suck  honey  even  from  poison- 
ous weeds,  and  be  unpoisoned  himself ;  that  wisdom  may  distill  in 
its  alembic  the  precious  and  the  vile,  and  retain  nothing  but  a  golden 
residuum ;  yet  all  insects  are  not  like  the  bee ;  all  minds  are  not 
pure  or  wise ;  and  he  who  judges  not  discreetljr  the  moral  char- 
acter of  that  printed  chronicle  which  daily  knocks  at  his  door,  sits 
at  his  table,  talks  with  his  children,  visits  every  chamber — ^may 
find  that  that  which  mig^t  be,  otxght  to  be,  and,  in  many  cases, 
actually  is,  the  most  ibstructive  of  teachers,  is  the  agent  of  untold 
mischief  and  corruption.  The  contents  of  an  ordinary  newspaper, 
if  printed  in  umfonn  ty|>e,  WoaU  eompoae  a  reepedable  volume ; 
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and  the  productions  of  the  periodical  preM  actually  constitute  the 
chief  reading  of  the  world.  Gire  attendance  to  it ;  but  with  jvdg* 
roont  and  discretion. 

As  to  the  books  or  subjects  to  be  commended  for  reading,  nothing 
more  can  be  advanced  in  a  discussion  like  this  than  very  general 
suggestions.  All  minds  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment. You  would  not  prescribe  the  same  regimen'for  f^thora  and 
marasmus ;  nor  the  same  reading  for  the  imaginative,  the  sanguine, 
the  obtuse,  and  phlegmatic.  One's  own  prefeirences  are  not  the  sa£sst 
guides.  An  inordinate  appetite  needs  not  to  be  stimulated  or  sup- 
plied, but  suppressed  and  denied.  It  has  been  the  frequent  folly  in 
many  homes  that  youth  have  been  left  entirely  to  their  own  tastes 
in  the  selection  of  books,  when  that  selection  should  hare  been 
made  the  subject  of  superior  discretion. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  works  of 
fiction,  the  product  of  the  imagination,  are  to  be  interdicted.    Hie 
imagination  is  a  part  of  the  nature  with  which  we  are  endued,  and 
is  to  be  cultivated  and  used.    The  faculty  does  not  exist  in  equal 
proportions  in  all.    In  som^  it  slumbers,  and  needs  quickening ;  in 
Others  its  action  is  excessive,  and  needs  restraint     Of  all  the  evils 
which  can  afflict  the  human  intellect  none,  are  to  be  compared  with 
those  which  attend  an  ill-regulated  imagination.    When  the  fancy 
is  over-active,  to  supply  it  with  books  whose  sole  design  is  to 
stimulate  it  the  more»  is  to  fan  the  fire  of  a  fever,  lessen  the  power 
of  self-control,  indues  feeble  aims  of  life,  and  bind  one  a  Tictim  and 
a  slave  to  the  worst  of  ail  tjrrannies.     Not  only  are  reason  and  con- 
science enfeebled  by  an  exdu^ire  passion  for  fictitious  reading,  but 
the  whole  nature  becomes  as  a  city  whose  waUs  are  broken  down, 
open  to  every  incursion  of  wild  and  delusive  fancies ;  the  worst 
sort  of  insanity,  because  it  is  both  intelieotuai  and  moral.     The 
most  pitiable  and  deplorable  of  all  cases  are  those  who  have  addicted 
themselves  to  tbt  stimulants  of  fiction  to  that  degree  that  they  have 
lost  all  relish  for  the  sobrieties  of  truth,  all  power  of  menial  applica- 
tion, and  all  consciousness  of  moral  distinctions.     As  the  choicest 
grains  have  been  transported  from  one  country  to  another  in  &e 
crops  of  beautifol  birds,  so  some  of  the  best  lessons  of  truth  and  kind- 
ness have  been  planted  in  the  heart  for  a  lifotime  by  the  attractive 
charms  of  a  moral  tale.     The  apples  were  gold,  and  the  basket  was 
silver.     The  number  is  small  of  those  who  form  their  opinion 
from  thorough  and  profound  examination.    Some  picture  of  fancy 
excites  the  imagination,  combines  with  feeling,  and  ripens  into  a 
confirmed  sentiment. 

Surely  it  was  Mt  hgr  ncodsai  that  the  book  of  Ckd^  the  book  itf 
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•IB*  coDtftini  80  Baoh  ci  poelrjr  ud  Iii^oric  mtana£^e.  Wliai  ptf* 
Ums  to  our  i«li|[ioua  welfare  might  bare  been  reduced  to  the  bareat 
and  coldest  of  atatemeata.  The  code  of  duty  might  have  been 
described  Hke  a  mathematical  theorem.  The  reverse  of  ^is  is  the 
method  actually  adopted.  DoYOtion  is  exalted  by  minstrelsy,  tyvth 
wedded  to  poetry,  wisdom  decorated  with  beaaty ;  and  the  paths 
of  duty  are  made  altractiye,  fragrant,  and  music^  as  the  paths  of 
pleasantness.  Poetry,  according  to  its  right  conception,  is  the  mar- 
riage of  truth  to  measure ;  and  the  music  of  rhyUmi  helps,  by  ils 
manifold  associations,  to  retain  and  perpetuate  the  moral.  Greatly 
is  it  to  b^  admired  that  the  English  language  is  so  rich  in  its 
poetic  treasures.  There  is  no  other  tongue  spoken  among  mea  in 
which  so  much  of  golden  truth  is  conyeyed  in  attractive  verse ;  from 
the  days  of  Spenser,  who  has  led  foith  the  moral  virtues  in  the  most 
pleasing  of  allegories,  to  Milton,  whose  sublime  epic  is  as  an 
oratorio  of  angels  harping  with  their  harps,  and  Cowper,  who  has 
wooed  the  Muses  into  the  bowers  of  rural  contentment  and  ibfi 
sanctity  of  a  Christian  home.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ponderovs 
treatises  of  elaborate  infidelity  havo  not  accomplished  half  so  much 
in  sapping  the  iaith  and  undermining  the  virtues  as  some  poetical 
productions  in  our  language  which  have  invested  vice  with  all  the 
grace  and  witchery  of  song.     What  truthful  occasion  for  the  words 

of  Dryden : 

** 0 grsdooi OodI  hoY fkr have  wt 
Profaned  thy  heavenlj  gifts  of  poesy  ? 
Made  proetitate  and  profligate  the  Mme, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use ; 
Whose  hanaonj  was  first  ordained  abore 
'  For  tongues  of  angels  andte  hymns  of  love." 

At  the  time  when  those  now  in  mature  life  were  prosecuttng 
their  studies,  as  boys  in  academies  and  colleges,  there  was  an 
author,  then  living,  whose  poetical  writings  acquired  for  him  a 
degree  of  popularity  hardly  to  be  believed  or  comprehended  now. 
The  marks  of  genius  displayed  by  Lord  Bjrron,  even  in  his  boy- 
hood ;  the  quick  resentment  with  which  he  turned  so  adroitly  and 
undauntedly  upon  the  £dinburgli  Reviewers ;  the  beauty  of  his  per- 
•on,  the  advantages  of  his  rank,  the  latent  reserve  of  conscious 
power,  awoke  the  strongest  feeling  in  his  favor,  which  soon  passed 
into  high-wrought  admiration  ;  and  tiiis,  with  the  romantic  incidents 
of  his  life,  the  strong  currents  of  fashion,  and  his  passion  for  freedom, 
was  preparing  the  way  for  that  tremendous  mischief  with  which 
he  poisoned  the  imaginations  of  a  whole  generation ;  when,  assum- 
faig  tiM  character  of  an  easy  and  wayward  libertine,  satiated  \af 
every  excess  of  pleasure  into  tedious  listlessness  and  misanthropy. 
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faa  mtde  (he  cadences  of  rky^m  aad  Ike  gMce  of  toBg  the  rehkiei 
oi  his  uQcuucealed  and  unblnahing  profligacy.  Gleaming  with  the 
brightness  of  a  seraph,  his  power  was  eataUished  before  its  per* 
▼ersion  was  suspected ;  and  I  know  it  to  be  true  within  my  personal 
acquaintanceship,  that  many  a  ct^egian,  just  at  that  period  of  lifo 
when  passion  is  most  fenrent,  and  the  admiration  of  genius  most 
profound,  and  the  fancy  in  greatest  need  of  discipiine,  jrielding 
to  the  syren  voice  which  came  floating  across  the  sea  from  this 
expatriated  bard,  was  contaminated  in  principle,  and  made  shipwreck 
of  Tirtue  and  life  in  an  early  and  melancholy  ruin. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  already,  our  first 
direction  concerning  what  ia  to  be  read  relates  to  its  eflects  upon 
moral  character.  I  urge  it  with  all  the  earnestness  of  one  charged 
wttii  the  care  of  souls.  No  degree  of  pleasure,  of  entertainment,  of 
mere  intellectual  information,  can  compensate  for  the  detriment  to 
our  moral  sensibilities  which  is  done  by  penrerted  talent.  The 
prince  of  darkness  is  never  so  successful  as  when  disguised  as  an 
angel  of  light  Books  would  be  incapable  of  mischief  if  ihey  were 
wholly  destitute  of  talent.  The  arrow  is  feathered  and  sped  when 
the  point  of  the  production  is  associated  with  wit  and  logic,  and 
story  and  rhetoric.  Bare  and  unadorned  vice  would  disgust. 
Talents  and  their  use  await  sepaiate  judgments,  and  the  rank  which 
any  book  should  hold  in  our  esteem  should  be  graduated  by  its 
influence  upon  us  as  moral  and  accountable  beings.  Every  book 
should  be  judged  by  this  rule — "  What  is  its  moral  tendency  ?  Will 
it  aid  or  hinder  me  in  the  education  of  my  whole  nature — intellect, 
conscience,  and  heart — which  it  is  the  business  of  *my  whole  life  to 
accomplish  ?"  Poetic  license  does  not  justify  immorality.  What 
ought  never  to  be  wntteui  ought  never  to  be  read.  Physicians  and 
anatomists  dissect  dead  bodies  that  they  may  know  how  to  en- 
counter disease  and  help  the  suflering.  That  kindly  but  disagree- 
able service  is  not  to  be  commended  to  universal  lay  practice.  A 
painful  necessity  is  it  for  some  to  examine  what  is  evil,  Uiat  they 
may  raise  a  warning  and  furnish  a  cure.  But  for  general  reading, 
what  other  direction  can  be  given  than  thid,  attend  to  the  moral  iit- 
fiuence  of  your  reading.  WiHx  guardians  of  the  young  let  this 
attendance  be  preventive  rather  than  curative.  There  is  peed  of 
this  counsel  in  all  emphasis,  when  books  of  the  most  flagrant  char- 
acter are  thrust  upon  you  in  the  streets  and  in  the  cars,  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  travel  and  divert  the  hours  of  leisure.  A  bad  bo<A 
admitted  into  a  family  or  a  school  is  worse  than  an  adder ;  for  it 
deposits  the  seeds  of  fancies  which  no  subsequent  regrets,  tears,  or 
rigilance  can  eradicate. 
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As  ttere  nrasl  be  dwerinHnftti<m  in  ibe  seleotimi  of  books,  so 
ibere  is  an  art  in  reading  tbem ;  for  want  of  acquiring  wbicb  tnoeb 
of  precious  time  is  worse  than  wasted.  In  spite  of  manifold 
directions  to  tbe  contrary,  we  insist  that  it  is  a  great  art  to  know 
bow  to  skip  in  reading.  A  glance  of  tbe  eye  over  a  page  is  all 
which  in  some  instances  it  is  well  to  be  giren.  Some  books  are  to 
be  tasted ;  others  to  be  digested.  A  single  taste  of  a  moldy  loaf 
or  a  tainted  joint  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  one  that  it  is  unfit  for  food ; 
and  to  devour  tbe  whole  under  the  pretense  of  proving  its  unwortbi- 
ness,  proves  nothing  so  certainly  as  that  the  taste  of  the  reader  is 
already  corrupted.  There  are  books,  on  the  other  hand,  which  lire 
to  be  read  through  and  through,  over  and  over  again.  The  Latin 
satirist  has  ridiculed  the  man  of  one  book  ;  but  if  that  book  be  well 
chosen,  he  is  not  so  deserving  of  reproach  as  another  who  spreads 
his  reading  out  into  shallowness,  over  an  immense  surface  of  su- 
perficfal  pretension.  The  able  Winkelman,  in  his  disquisition  on 
tiie  Fine  Arts,  advises  every  one  on  visiting  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
if  he  sees  no  beauty  in  it,  to  go  again,  and  then  again,  and  again, 
assured  that  the  beauty  is  there.  He  who,  in  the  same  spirit  and 
belief,  should  select  the  great  epic  of  our  language,  the  Paradise 
Lost,  determining  to  comprehend  and  master  it,  who  should  set 
himself  to  analyze  its  structure,  to  understand  its  argument  and 
arrangement,  follow  out  every  allusion,  so  as  to  become  poss^^led 
of  its  prodigious  learning — the  mind  of  its  antbor  having  enri^F^ 
itself  with  spoils  from  all  climes  and  all  tongues — to  familiarize  mm^ 
self  with  its  wonderful  exuberance  of  language,  its  sublimity  of  ^ 
machinery,  and  the  march  of  its  great  drama— even  if  months  and 
years  are  consumed  in  the  achievement,  will  find  himself  in  posset 
sion  of  discoveries  and  acquirements  which  outstrip  a  more  dis- 
cursive habit.  Another,  who  should  select  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy 
^— in  which  compactness  of  construction,  subtilty  of  discrimination, 
profundity  of  thought,  clearness  of  logic,  gravity  of  style,  Gom|Mro- 
hensiveness  of  philosophy,  and  reverence  of  piety  are  combined  in 
the  composition  of  a  book  which  has  the  rare  distinction,  in  onr 
language,  that  no  one  ever  undertook  to  answer  or  refute  it*^a«d 
should  read  it  slowly  and  carefully  from  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
then  should  read  it  again  and  again,  till  he  has  become  perfectly 
iamiliar  with  every  step  of  the  argument  and  the  scope  of  the 
whole,  so  that  he  can  re<-state  and  reproduce  it — has  done  more 
for  the  discipline  and  information  of  his  mind  for  life,  more  to 
fortify  his  faith  in  truth  and  God,  than  if  his  eye  had  sauntered 
heedlessly  througb  tha  tea  thousiBd  Tdumos  of  the  Bodleian  and 
Vatican. 
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We  woold  have  no  man  become  a  literary  Ptnian,  woiebiping 
eny  ori>  of  human  genroe ;  but  there  are  meat  whom  God  aeema  to 
bare  oreated  for  epeoial  exigencies,  whom  we  ean  not  but  recc^ise 
M  lights  in  the  world ;  and  a  most  unbecoming  beharior  it  is,  to 
gossip  along  through  a  whole  throng,  and  expend  on  a  multitode  of 
tiie  superfioial,  what  should  be  given  to  the  substantial  products  of 
serene  wisdom.  It  is  the  best  proof  of  the  exeellenoe  of  some  books, 
tliat  succeeding  authors  have  done  little  more  than  reproduce  their 
arguments  in  new  combinations ;  that  the  most  meager  extracts 
made  from  their  abundance,  diluted  into  larger  mixtures,  or  broken 
up  into  crumbs,  supply  daily  food  and  drink  for  thousands.  The 
original  works  are  the  mines  of  solid  ore  from  whence  is  taken  the 
gold  which,  beaten  out  to  thinness,  supplies  foil  and  leaf  enough  to 
gild  a  library ;  and  he  who  makes  his  selection  of  a  few  of  these, 
reading  and  reading  again,  will  be  found  to  be  wanting  neither  in 
Gopiou^ess  of  thought,  nor  skill  of  argument,  nor  power  of  per- 
suasion, nor  goodliness  of  sentiment,  nor  the  higher  wisdom  of 
Christian  truth*  The  man  of  few  books,  if  they  be  well  chosen 
and  well  read,  is  the  man  of  many  thoughts  ;  while  he  of  discursive 
reading,  with  little  practice  of  discrimination,  tendeth  to  intellectual 
poverty.  The  one  is  like  a  field  well-watered,  fertile,  and  productive ; 
the  oUier,  like  ground  inundated,  through  wl^ose  slippery  conduits 
t^Jides  are  pouring,  with  no  opportunify  for  fruit-bearing.  Books 
•^^  sharpen  our  own  (acuities  and  not  burden  them.  He  loads 
a^  enfeebles  the  mind  like  a  pack-horse,  who  undertakes  to  ac- 
cumulate i^on  it  all  which  be  can  read,  instead  of  exercising  his 
own  judgment  and  pronouncing  some  verdict  of  his  own.  He  reads 
to  the  greatest  advantage  who  employs  his  own  pen  as  he  reads,  ia 
lecordiog  the  thoughts  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  healthlul 
stimulus  of  other  minds.  Reading  after  tiiis  manner  is  like  an 
animated  conversation,  in  which  thought  develops  thought,  and 
iacts  and  interrogations  lead  to  new  combinations  d*  truth.  He  who 
has  accustomed  himself,  when  reading,  to  make  use  of  his  pen,  in 
his  own  commmiplaoe-book,  will  find  his  intellectual  stock  wellp 
labeled  aad  at  command  for  ready  use  ;  and  the  more  it  increases 
the  more  orderly  and  available  it  is.  A  felicitous  distinction  is 
that  drawn  by  Cowper : 

'<  KaewMge  aad  Wisdom,  iur  fnm  being  one, 

Have  ofttiin«s  ao  oobbsoUoii.    KaowMge  dfreUi 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughto  of  other  laen ; 

Wisdom  in  minds  attenti^  to  their  own. 

Knowledge,  a  rode  nnprofltable  maai, 

fbe  dNt<e  nateffals  wMh  lAieh  WifllQBilaads, 

Till  smoothed,  snd  squared,  snd  fitted  to  its  phMS, 
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Does  bal  flOMmlier  vknn  H  seikt  to  curioh. 
Kaowkdge  k  pfmad  thai  k«  hu  learoMl  w  nooh ; 
Wisdom  b  humble  thst  he  k&owB  no  more. 
Books  are  not  seldom  talinnans  and  speUsy 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  nnthinking  multitude  enthralled. 
Some  to  the  ibBeinaticos  of  a  imme 
Smrrmdcr  JodgBasnt,  hoodwinked.    Some  the  s^ls 
Infatuates,  and  throuj^  labyrinths  and  wilds 
Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranced. 
While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  flitigne  of  thought. 
And  swallowing  tberefbre  without  pause  oar  ohoioe 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all." 

As  to  systematic  reading — a  thing  of  great  importance — manjr 
mistakes  are  made.  Oftentimes  a  system  is  drawn  up  and  defined 
on  paper  which  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish^  so  that  the  whole  i§ 
abandoned  through  discouragement.  A  course  of  historical  reading, 
for  example,  perfect  in  itself,  is  prescribed,  the  comj^tioo  ofmrhich 
liTould,  in  fact,  occnpy  the  good  part  of  a  long  lif^.  It  is  with 
reading  as  with  geography — ^yonr  first  endeavor  is  to  fix  the  great 
outlines  of  a  subject,  and  then  fill  out  and  finish  as  you  may.  You 
form  an  idea  of  the  globe,  then  of  its  grand  dirisions  of  land  and 
water,  continents  and  oceans,  and  so  subdivide  and  particularize  to 
the  minutest  acquaintances  of  specific  localities.  The  painter,  first 
of  all,  draws  the  outlines  of  the  picture,  and  finishes  each  part  in 
succession ;  the  same  should  it  be  with  reading  on  any  subject.  Fix 
the  great  epochs  of  history ;  sweep  the  great  circles  of  the  globe  ; 
and  then  enlarge  your  acquaintance  with  particular  portions,  accord* 
ing  to  circumstances  and  opportunity.  Systematic  reading,  pursued 
afler  this  method,  is  indeed  the  occupation  of  a  life,  instead  of  a  matter 
to  be  dispatched  in  a  single  term  at  school  or  college,  for  every  in- 
cident,  when  acquired,  falls  into  its  proper  place,  and  is  retained  by 
the  simplest  association. 

Another  thing  to  be  said  of  systematic  reading  relates  to  the  wia* 
dom  of  improving  the  smaller  items  of  time  and  leisure,  and  so  i« 
adapted  to  those  who  make  the  pressure  of  toil  and  the  constancy  of 
occupation  an  apology  for  neglecting  all  intellectual  and  religious 
aliment  Few  can  give  themselves  to  reading  as  the  business  of  life ; 
but  a  determinate  purpose  can  husband  sufiicieni  time  for  all.  The 
amount  of  pure  gold  collected  from  the  very  sweepings  of  the  room 
where  gold  is  wrought,  existing  in  particles  altogether  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  might  astonish  one  uninformed  on  the  subject ;  avd 
the  combination  of  the  small  hovrt  and  minutes  which  are  lost  out 
of  tbe  Hfe  of  all,  tivM^  hMdlenaeM,  4evoted  to  wmfy  aele^td 
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reading,  would  lead  to  reenlte  surprishig  for  tbair  ■oUdity  and  ralae. 
The  translation  of  Lucretius  by  Dr.  Good  was  accomplished,  line 
by  line,  while  passing  from  one  patient  to  another,  in  the  practice 
o  a  laborious  profession.  If  in  authorship,  how  much  more  in  read- 
ing, is  it  wise  to  improve  those  fragments  of  time  which  severally  seem 
so  unimportant,  but  which  in  the  aggregate  swell  into  immeasurable 
results !  One  good  thought  is  a  gem,  a  grain  of  gold.  A  moment 
of  time  is  sufficient  to  pick  it  up  and  secure  it.  Give  me  the  direc- 
tion of  those  fragmentary  portions  of  time  which  are  wasted  in  the 
life  of  the  busiest  and  most  hard-working  man,  and  I  will  control 
the  whole  life,  as  surely  as  great  ships  are  turned  about  by  a  small 
rudder.  Opportunities  for  reading  are  to  be  found  and  made  by 
giving  attendance  thereto ;  and  he  who  is  laboriously  engaged  in 
any  handicraft— the  smith  at  his  forge,  the  merchant  amid  his  wares, 
the  cannaa  with  his  dray — and  is  careful  to  improve  his  intervab  of 
time  for  judicious  reading,  better  deserves  the  name,  and  more 
certainly  will  acquire  the  rewards,  of  a  student,  than  the  so-called 
scholar,  sauntering  along  through  a  so-called  scholar's  life  with 
Areamy  listlessness  and  intellectual  dissipation. 

It  is  not  from  inadvertence  that  I  have  refrained  till  this  late  stage 
in  this  discourse  from  any  direct  allusions  to  that  reading  which  is 
made  imperative  by  a  divine  statute.  The  motives  which  should 
induce  a  diligent  attendance  to  the  Word  of  God — the  system  ac- 
cording to  which  that  reading  should  be  conducted — are  the  frequent 
and  familiar  topics  of  pulpit  instruction.  He  who  is  the  most  ad- 
dicted to  reading  the  inspired  Scriptures  has  the  best  surety  that 
all  his  other  reading  will  be  chosen  according  to  the  purest  principles 
of  taste  and  wisdom.  Greatly  is  he  to  be  commiserated  who  asso- 
ciates ideas  of  compulsion  and  necessity  with  the  act  of  reading  the 
Sacred  Volume.  Many  there  are  who,  from  the  mistakes  of  their 
early  education,  are  subject  through  the  whole  of  life  to  those  dis- 
agreeable associations  from  which  the  utmost  endeavors  of  their 
mature  piety  find  it  hard  to  escape.  They  remember  the  hard  les- 
sons which  they  were  compelled  to  con,  and  the  hard  doctrines 
which  they  were  compelled  to  hear,  with  none  to  turn  the  diamond 
in  the  light  and  show  them  its  many  beauties  and  brilliancies.  The 
Bible,  most  unhappily,  is  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  mem- 
ory of  schools,  and  Sabbath  confinements,  and  irksome  and  drowsy 
church  goings  ;  for  they  never  had  learned  that  this  Book  was  like 
B  glorious  palace,  with  floors  of  tesselated  marble,  and  galleries  of 
fragrant  cedar,  and  wrought  work  of  gold  and  ivory — pictures  hang- 
ing on  the  walls,  windows  opening  upon  all  landscapes — halb  filled 
with  festivity— doors  opening  from  one  apaciaent  iiUo  another  in 
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intonninaUe  tehes^  wkh  visiaiui  of  k«avett,  and  oIioub  of  aagei^. 
ittd  the  throne  of  God  in  per^iecUtre. 

'« Read  to  me,"  said  Sir  Walter  Soott  to  his  aoa-iii-laj¥,  Mr.  Lock* 
hart,  during  hia  last  iUness.  <«  What  book  ahail  I  read  ?"  «  What  f 
there  is  but  one  book — the  BibieJ'  The  claim  to  this  title  is  abun*- 
daotly  verified,  not  only  because  it  contains  what  no  other  book  can, 
a  revelation  firom  Grod,  which  exceeds  in  value  all  other  books,  but 
in  this  also,  that  in  those  very  qualities  which  constitute  the  woHh 
and  attraction  of  human  authorship,  the  book  of  inspiration  ezeeedU 
them  all ;  gathering  every  ray  of  light  and  every  reflection  of  beaofy 
into  one  orb  of  unmixed  and  resplendent  truth.  Thai  which  is  need* 
iul  for  our  salvation  is  not  written  in  the  plain  and  unattractive  form 
of  a  medical  prescription  or  a  legal  document.  The  hand  whieh 
has  spread  over  us  the  blue  firmament,  with  its  piles  of  fleecy  clouds 
by  day  and  its  garniture  of  stars  by  night ;  which  has  decked  thfi 
flowers  with  a  beauty  and  glory  surpassing  the  embroidered  fobea 
of  kings ;  which  has  made  the  very  bread  that  is  needful  for  Ufa 
to  grow  with  greenness  of  graceful  stalk  and  gold  of  ripened  grain, 
and  the  very  water  to  sparkle  with  diamond  light,  has  in  the  con* 
struction  of  that  book  by  which  we  are  made  wise  unto  salvation, 
inwrought  such  curious  combinations  of  history,  poetry,  narrative, 
proverb,  choral  song,  argument,  rhetoric,  aphorisms,  as  in  this  sense 
also  to  make  it  the  Book — the  epitome  of  all  knowledge — ^the  one 
intellectual  marvel  of  the  world.  As  the  skillful  player  on  an  organ 
useth  one  stop  afler  another,  now  evoking  the  shrillness  of  the  reed, 
DOW  the  mellowness  of  the  flute,  now  the  vibration  of  the  harp,  now 
the  clear  ringing  of  the  clarion,  and  now  the  heavy  swell  of  the 
diapason,  so  did  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  preparation  of  the  one 
book  for  all  men  and  for  all  time,  make  use  of  all  the  varied  accom* 
plishments  and  faculties  of  human  kind :  the  learning  of  Moses, 
taught  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians — the  shepherd  songs  and 
royal  minstrelsy  of  David — Solomon's  ingots  of  solid  gold,  the  con* 
densed  expressions  of  eternal  wisdom — Isaiah's  burning  prophecy^- 
Jeremy's  plaintive  elegies — the  nervous  eloquence  of  Paul — Love's 
gentle  soliloquies  in  the  person  of  John — and  the  sublime  visions  of 
the  Apocalypse,  with  thunderings,  and  voices,  and  earthquakes ; 
forming  out  of  them  all  one  holograph — the  one  incomparable,  har- 
monious Book  of  the  world. 

The  man  who  makes  the  Bible  his  study — tracing  its  every 
word,  following  its  every  allusion,  comprehending  its  every  image^ 
combining  its  several  parts,  mastering  its  history,  its  geography, 
its  ethnology — becomes  a  man  of  science,  of  letters,  in  no  mean 
sense.     He  has  the  outline  and  bearing  of  all  knowledge.    Narroif 
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aiiaded  sad  ignorant  mta  ue  ihe^  wbo  wid«rvala6  the  Bible.  The 
phenomenon  hae  often  arrested  your  itenlioo,  of  a  pereon  of 
oidiaary  inteUeci  asd  eztraordinarilf  £bw  oppoitusiilae,  by  a  diligent 
study  of  the  Scriptorea,  it,  and,  with  the  aid  of  aU  availal^e  helpa, 
in  course  of  time  gronviag  into  a  breadth  of  attainiaent  and  beanly 
of  accomplishment  which  has  occasioned  snrprise.  We  need 
not  be  surprised.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  who  for  genios 
and  talent  are  the  glory  of  their  ^>ecies-^Newton  marching  along 
the  firmament  and  calling  the  stars  by  name,  Locke  analyzing  the 
sCroctore  of  the  human  soul,  Hale  pronouncing  the  judgments  of 
serene  jurisprudence,  Milton  ascending  and  descending  with  the 
angds  on  the  ladder  which  reacheth  from  earth  to  heaven — with 
their  utmost  patience  and  industry  devoted  to  the  Book  of  God, 
never  reached  that  degree  of  familiarity  with  its  contents,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  confess  that  they  had  exhausted  its  treasures, 
and  that  no  unexplored  domain  remained  to  attract  them  on.  That 
youthful  reader  who  has  become  so  wonted  to  the  flippancies  of  a 
superfioial  literature,  reading  new  and  old,  simply  for  pastime— who 
has  detected  no  attractions  in  the  Word  of  God  by  which  to  be 
charmed — ^not  only  has  no  affinity  with  that  Christian  disciple  whom 
Paul  commended  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  but  widi  all 
his  pretensions,  the  Tmallest  prospect  has  he  of  escaping  an  ener> 
vated  intellect  and  vitiated  morals.  Dissipation  of  one  sort  has  al- 
ready commenced,  and  dissipation  of  e? ery  other  grade  and  quality 
is  likely  to  ensue.  Drowsy  effeminacy  is  substituted  for  manly 
onoTgy*  And  the  loss  of  intellectual  tone  and  discipline  passes  into 
an  immorality  by  reason  of  the  ease  with  which  every  lawless  im* 
agination  lords  it  over  the  soul.  He  who  should  read  all  things 
and  be  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  proclaims  the  industry  of  his  folly  and 
the  laboriousness  of  his  trifling. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  and  known  of  the  varied  attractions  of 
die  Bible  as  a  book — simply  as  a  book — it  remains  that  this  is  hot 
incidental  to  its  main  purpose  ;  the  mere  plumage  of  the  angel  who 
publishes  glad  tidings.  To  dwell  too  much  on  these  external  bean* 
ties  of  the  Scriptures  seems  to  carry  a  peril  with  it ;  as  if  one  should 
value  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  priest  more  than  the  jubilee  they  were 
appointed  to  proclaim.  Other  books  may  make  wise  ;  but  this  Bo^ 
alone  maketh  wise  unto  salvation.  Men  have  written  for  fame,  for 
prises,  for  honor,  and  for  glory ;  but  the  Scriptures  of  God  were 
written  that  we  might  have  eternal  life.  Indeed,  they  give  brillianc^, 
aroma,  music,  surpassing  all  human  achievements.  Yet  all  this 
is  casual  and  extrinsic — an  incidental  circumstance  only  in  its 
guidance  to   immortality.    Give  attendance  to  its  reading — for  il 
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is  pore,  mimuEed,  respleadeiit,  and  eTerlmsting  troth.  In  many 
senses  it  holds  true,  he  who  knoweth  Christ,  knoweth  all  things. 
Thoogh  we  have  not,  on  this  occasion,  given  exact  statement  to  one 
of  those  doctrines  and  duties  which  form  the  sohstance  of  the  Chris- 
tian system,  yet  well  have  we  been  occupied,  and  amply  are  we  com- 
pensated if,  by  pointing  to  that  halo  which  encircles  the  exterior  of 
Revelation,  we  may  persuade  one  of  oor  readers  to  a  better  study  of 
its  interior  contents  ;  if  by  beginning  a  great  way  off,  in  remarks 
which  may  have  seemed  to  some  discursive  and  irrelevant,  we  have 
gradually  been  approaching,  through  winding  lanes  and  verdant 
lawns,  the  portals  of  that  Temple  in  which  God  and  the  Lamb  are 
worshiped.     Let  us  go  in  thereat  and  find  eternal  life  ! 


E    DEFECTS  IN  OUR  SYSTEM  OP  POPULAR  EDUCATION  AND 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


BT     BOX.     f.     f.     RANDALL, 


It  is  customary,  in  educational  journals,  and  on  public  occasions, 
to  indulge,  somewhat  indiscriminately,  in  laudatory  encomiums  on 
the  progress  and  advancement  of  popular  education ;  to  felicitate 
ourselves  on  the  assurance  that  the  period  in  which  we  live  has  at- 
tained to  the  summit  of  human  excellence  and  power ;  that  thtf 
country  of  our  birth  or  adoption,  the  institutions  our  forefathers  have 
built  up,  the  high  civilization  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  the  rich 
treasures  of  our  past  history,  and  the  lofty  hopes  which  cluster 
around  our  future  destiny,  are  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  recorded 
time.  We  have,  doubtless,  ourselves,  contributed  our  full  share  of 
these  complacent  panegyrics,  with  the  earnest  conviction  of  their 
undoubted  truth.  In  their  essential  spirit  they  are  abundantly  justi- 
fied by  the  incontrovertible  facts  which  surround  us,  as  a  people. 
It  is,  however,  the  part  of  wisdom,  from  time  to  time,  to  inquire, 
with  all  due  reverence  and  humility,  whether  the  most  decided 
superiority  of  attainment  and  advancement  implies  excellence  of  the 
highest  practicable  grade  ;  whether  rapid  and  brilliant  as  has  been 
our  progress,  especially  in  literary  and  scientific  cuHure,  much  does 
not  yet  remain  to  be  effected — many  prejudices  and  errors  to  be 
overcome — many  improvements  to  be  made  ;  and  whether  it  may  not 
be  expedient  occasionally  to  pause  in  our  onward  career,  calmly 
and  dispassionately  to  review  our  position,  and  ascertain  its  promi- 
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nont  lights  and  shades,  its  true  teodencies,  and  the  sourcos  alike  of 
iU  weakness  and  its  strength. 

WiUiout  further  preliminary,  then,  we  proceed,  at  once,  to  indicate 
some  ot  those  errors  and  defects  which,  with  all  proper  deference 
and  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  past,  seem  to  us 
to  have  exerted,  and  to  be  still  exerting,  an  unfavorable  and  delete- 
rious influence  upon  our  system  of  Popular  Education. 

It  may  be  said  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  we  may  safely 
discard  the  authority  of  long-established  usage,  even  though  that 
usage  be  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  untenable  in  principle,  and  if 
not  unsatisfactory,  pernicious  in  its  results.  We  are  surrounded  on 
every  hand  by  institutions,  habits,  usages,  principles,  many  of  them 
originating  in  past  centuries,  under  the  influence  of  agencies  whose 
forces  have  long  since  ceased  to  operate,  some  of  them  wholly  inde- 
fensible in  theory  and  injurious  in  practice,  and  others  simply  barren 
and  obsolete,  which,  nevertheless,  we  continue  to  retain  and  cherish, 
by  general  consent,  while  they  are  manifestly  retarding  our  intel- 
lectual progress,  undermining  the  very  fabric  of  our  moral  being, 
and  eating,  like  a  canker,  at  the  sources  of  our  individual  prosperity 
and  happiness.  Rash  innovations  are,  doubtless,  to  be  deprecated, 
in  every  department  of  our  political,  social,  or  personal  relations; 
but  of  what  avail  are  advancing  knowledge  and  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  ages  if  we  neglect  to  apply  them,  as  they  are  attained, 
to  the  removal  of  existing  abuses,  the  dissipation  of  erroneous  theories, 
the  abandonment  of  false  principles,  and  the  substitution  of  sound 
views  in  life  and  action  ?  With  every  allowance  for  that  salutary 
distrust  of  the  entire  accuracy  of  our  own  strongest  convictions, 
which  would  preclude  us  from  immediate  and  eflicient  action  in  the 
direction  to  which  they  may  point,  we  may,  at  least,  submit  those 
convictions  in  all  their  force  to  the  candid  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  our  fellow-men,  and  to  the  unbiased  judgment  of  those 
who  are  to  succeed  us  on  life's  busy  stage — of  those  whose  minds 
and  hearts  are  yet  comparatively  free  from  the  hardening  or  the 
debihtating  influences  of  the  world — and  whose  interest  in  the 
practical  recognition  of  truth  and  duty  is,  as  yet,  unaffected  by  the 
almost  irresistible  pressure  of  conflicting  circumstances.  When, 
therefore,  we  venture  to  arraign  before  the  general  bar  of  that 
public  sentiment  which  may  tndy  be  characterized  as  '*the  heir  of 
all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time,"  any  of  the  short-comings, 
faults,  or  foibles  of  our  educational  systems,  it  is  not  with  any  claim 
to  infallibility  in  the  conviction  we  have  reached,  or  any  expectation 
or  desire  of  eflfecting  an  immediate  and  radical  change,  but  simply 
and  solely  with  the  design  of  remitting  them  for  a  fair  and  impartial 
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trial  belbre  a  competeflt  trthnmil ;  tlMt  ibefr  chanottr  and  TMvtte 
may  be  folly  inreatigated,  and  a  true  verdtct  rendered  acoordingly. 

First,  then,  oor  systems  of  poptikr  edncation  and  pnblic  inatmc- 
tion,  taken  as  a  whole,  do  not  seem  to  us  sufficiently  eomprehmswe 
either  in  their  aim  or  their  results.  They  do  not  adequately  pro- 
Tide  for  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritnal  wants  of  oar 
nature.  They  do  not  adequately  fit  us  for  the  varied  duties,  cares, 
and  responsibilities  of  active  life.  They  fail  to  confer  upon  us  the 
power  of  self-culture,  by  the  timely,  harmonious,  and  judicious 
development  of  all  the  faculties  of  our  being.  They  regard  the 
subjects  of  their  discipline  too  much  as  classes,  and  too  little  ae 
individuals.  They  take  cognizance  too  exclusively  of  the  intel- 
lectual, to  the  neglect  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature,  the  affections, 
and  the  heart.  They  have  regard  rather  to  attainmenta  than  con- 
duct— to  knowledge  than  character — to  the  flewer  than  to  the  fniitw 
And  secondly,  as  systems,  they  are  fragmentary,  disconnected,  in- 
complete, and,  consequently,  comparatively  inefficient.  The  ele- 
mentary or  common  school  is  found  in  great  perfection  in  many 
portions  of  our  country,  but  completely  isolated  from  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Academies,  Colleges,  and  Universities  are 
scattered  over  the  land,  each  occupying  an  independent  position, 
and  having  no  connection  with  those  above  or  below  it  in  the  scale 
of  literary  advancement  No  effective  provision  is  made  for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  large  and  rapidly  increasing  classes 
of  children  and  adults,  who  are  thus  left  a  prey  to  the  grossest 
ignorance  and  the  most  formidable  temptations  to  crime. 

Not  only  the  power,  but  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  provide 
ample  facilities  for  the  education  of  all  its  iuture  citizens,  is  fully 
conceded  by  modern  legislators  and  statesmen ;  and  throughout 
New  England,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  many  of  the  Western 
and  some  of  the  Southern  States,  this  great  principle  is  recognized, 
and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  carried  out,  by  statutory  enactments. 
But  from  whence  is  this  power  derived,  and  out  of  what  circum- 
stances does  this  obligation  spring  ?  Both  are  clearly  derived  from 
the  reciprocal  rights  of  the  governing  and  the  governed*— »the  one 
affording  protection  to  persons  and  property,  securing  peace  and 
order,  and  upholding  the  majesty  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws, 
and  the  other  submitfing  to  all  necessary  and  proper  restrainte,  and 
yielding  up  a  portion  of  their  natural  liberty,  for  the  attainment  of 
these  high  and  most  desirable  purpotes.  Neither  of  these  objects 
can  be  accomplished,  save  under  an  iron  despotism,  in  the  absence 
of  general  intelligence.  Every  citizen,  therefors,  'possesses  an  iar^ 
dehuMe  r^htto  th*  free  a^qvisHMi  of  lmowle4g««:<f  wliipbiMtT 
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go? ^rameiit  his  the  riglit  to  depriYe  him ;  and  it  is  not  only  UbiB 
duty,  but  the  hi^est  interest  of  every  republican  goTemment,  re* 
garded  in  a  merely  political  point  of  riew,  to  provide  for  the  widest 
possible  diffusion  of  knowledge.  But  while  every  citizen  may  thus 
demand  of  the  government  the  provision  of  all  the  requisite  facilities 
for  a  liberal  edncation,  why  may  not  the  govemroent,  with  equal 
propriety,  demand  of  every  citizen  that  he  shall  faithfully  avail  him- 
self of  these  facilities,  when  thus  furnished  for  his  own  mental  and 
moral  culture  and  that  of  those  placed  under  his  charge  ?  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  the  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  lavished  with 
sach  profuse  and  bounteous  liberality  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  during  the  past  half  century,  have  been  rendered  almost 
nvgatory,  so  far  as  the  criminal  expenses  of  governments  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  continued  prevalence  of  those  large  masses  of 
ignorance,  combined  with  destitution  and  vagabondism,  which  are 
found  in  all  our  great  cities  and  towns,  and  infest  to  an  alarmingly 
increasing  extent  even  the  quietude  and  seclusion  of  our  rural 
villages  and  hamlets  ?  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  arrest  this  fearfully 
downward  tendency  by  the  efficient  exertion  of  that  unquestionable 
power  which  every  commonwealth  possesses — not  only  to  furnish 
abundant  facibties  for  the  education  of  all  its  future  citizens,  but  to 
insist  that  each  and  every  one  of  those  citizens  shall,  in  some  way, 
and  to  such  an  extent,  at  least,  as  may  afford  reasonable  assurances 
of  upright  and  virtuous  conduct,  participate  in  these  advantages  ? 
Can  any  system  of  popular  education  and  public  instruction,  how- 
ever skillfully  devised  and  ably  administered,  hope  permanently  to 
elevate  the  condition  and  advance  the  progress  of  individuals  and 
communities,  while  hemmed  in  and  surrounded  on  every  hand  by 
impenetrable  legions  of  ignorance  and  crime  ? 

The  time  has  arrived  when,  with  us,  education  should  not  only 
be  universal,  but  practical,  thorough,  and  comprehensive.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  portion  merely,  however  large,  or  even  the  majority 
of  the  people,  should  participate  in  its  benefits — every  individual, 
however  obscure,  friendless,  destitute,  vicious,  or  imbecile,  should 
be  taken  by  the  hand,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  his  faculties,  and 
trained  to  habits  and  principles  of  virtue,  his  intellect  enlightened 
and  expanded,  and  all  the  various  faculties  of  his  nature  harmoni- 
ously developed  and  directed.  It  is  not  enough*  that  the  elementary 
principles  of  science  should  be  communicated  to  the  rising  gener- 
ation ;  liberal  provision  should  be  made  for  the  most  advanced  cul- 
toro  which  the  necessities  or  the  inclination  of  the  individual  mind 
may  require — and  the  extent  and  degree  of  that  culture  should  be 
limited  only  by  those  circviDitmncM  and  tendencies  which  clearly 
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prescribe  the  future  course  of  life  and  theater  of  action  of  each.  In 
^er  words,  each  iadividval  shoukl  be  assured  such  an  amount  and 
degree  of  literary,  scientific,  and  artistical  knowledge  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  for  all  those  objects,  ends,  and  aims 
which  his  peculiar  situation  in  life,  his  predominant  tastes,  genius, 
ambition,  and  powers  specially  require.  Then,  and  then  only,  will 
he  be  fully  qualified  to  discharge  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him, 
and  to  reimburse  to  the  community  a  thousand-fold  the  amount  it 
has  thus  wisely  and  generously  expended  in  his  education.  By 
this  liberal  policy,  and  by  this  alone,  will  the  State  assure  itself  of 
the  consecration  to  its  highest  interests,  moral,  social,  political,  and 
material,  of  all  the  faculties,  energies,  and  powers  of  each  one  of  its 
citizens — afford  free  scope  for  the  legitimate  and  pleasurable  exer- 
cise of  erery  mental  endowment-— circumscribe  within  the  smallest 
limits  the  domain  of  vice  and  crime,  pauperism  and  destitution,  by 
conferring  upon  all  the  ability,  and  with  it,  so  far  as  may  be  attain- 
able  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  humanity,  the  inclination 
to  pursue  a  career  of  usefulness,  honor,  fame,  and  virtue. 

We  are  not  enthusiasts  enough  to  suppose  that  by  any  possible 
advancement  of  society  or  education,  the  wayward  passions  of 
our  perverted  nature,  in  their  myriad  combinations  with  infin- 
itely varying  circumstances  and  conditions,  often  hopelessly  strug- 
gling under  a  heavy  burden  of  transmitted  and  powerAil  propensities 
to  evil,  can  be  so  disciplined  and  trained  as  to  render  the  criminal 
tribunal  and  the  detective  police,  the  prison,  the  penitentiary,  and 
the  gallows,  the  poor-house,  the  hospital,  and  the  asylum,  the  dis- 
carded relics  of  a  past  age.  But  when  we  are  solemnly  assured  by 
the  ablest,  most  experienced,  intelligent,  and  upright  educators  of 
^e  age,  speaking  without  concert,  with  entire  unanimity  and  the 
most  perfect  confidence,  that  with  only  the  limited  and  imperfect 
means  now  possessed  by  them  and  their  associates  for  the  education 
of  the  rising  generation,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  commit- 
ted to  their  charge  during  the  period  ordinarily  devoted  to  element- 
ary instruction,  may  be  made  the  ornaments  and  the  pride  of  society, 
virtuous,  intelligent,  and  useful  men,  good  citizens,  truthful  witnesses, 
enlightened  and  impartial  judges  and  jurors,  prompt  to  every  good 
work  and  to  every  noble  impulse  of  humanity,  and  fully  prepared  for 
the  discharge  of  every  duty  and  obligation  of  life  ;  when,  too,  from 
personal  and  careful  investigation  of  the  records  of  criminal  convic- 
tion in  the  most  populous  State  of  the  Union,  during  a  period  of  ten 
consecutive  years,  we  find  that  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  convicts,  less 
than  three  hundred  had  received  such  an  education  as  the  best  Com- 
mon Schods  now  afford ;  when  we  look  into  our  immense  and  costly 
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establishtnenU  far  the  support  and  maiatanance  of  the  poor,  aad  find 
tkem  almoat  exclusively  occupied  by  the  groeely  igaoraat  and  im- 
educated — not  one  in  a  thousand  with  any  pretensions  to  literary 
culture— 'When  we  deliberately  weigh  and  compare  an^  reflect  upon 
these  results,  they  seem  to  us  abundantly  to  justify  the  moet  san- 
guine anticipations  for  the  future  well-being  of  society  and  of  ia- 
dividuals,  as  the  direct  consequence  of  a  uuiversal,  wbe,  and  well- 
directed  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

In  order,  however,  to  secure  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the 
blessings  of  a  sound  and  universal  education,  there  must  exist  a 
systematic,  enlightened  co-operation  between  different  grades  of 
-  institutions.  The  primary  or  purely  elementary  school,  the  gram- 
mar  school,  the  high  school,  the  academy,  the  college,  sad  the  uni- 
versity,  must  constitute  parts  of  one  great  and  coooprehensive  sys- 
tem—each aiming  at  specific  results,  with  direct  and  constant  refer- 
ence both  to  that  by  which  it  is  preceded,  and  to  that  which  is  to 
follow  it — and  all  combined,  constituting  a  full  and  complete  coarse 
of  instruction,  with  reference,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  to 
the  particular  wants  and  probable  future  destination  of  each  of  its 
subjects.  The  State  has  already  taken  under  its  especial  patronage 
and  regard  the  Common  School,  in  all  its  various  departments ;  in 
some  instances  it  has  even  gone  farther,  and  made  liberal  provision 
lor  a  higher  academical — and,  in  ono  instance  at  least,  that  of  the 
New  York  Free  Academy,  for  a  complete  collegiate — course.  Why 
shoidd  it  not  expand  its  arms,  and  embrace  within  its  beneficent 
scope  every  grade  of  instruction,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest — 
from  the  infant  or  primary  school  to  the  university — calling  to  its 
aid  every  variety  of  talent  and  ability  which  the  country  afibrds,  and 
presenting  a  powerful  and  efficient  stimulus  to  the  utmost  exertion 
and  highest  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  the  most 
finished  educators  ? 

Of  all  these  institutions,  the  lowest  in  rank — the  primary  or  ele- 
mentary school — is  far  the  roost  important.  It  is  there  that  the 
foundations  of  future  character  and  excellence  are,  or  should  be, 
laid  ;  there  that  a  permanent  and  abiding  impulse  is,  or  should  be, 
given  to  the  intellect,  the  affections,  and  the  will.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  work  of  education  does  not  commence 
until  the  intellect  is  sufficiently  matured  fully  to  comprehend  the 
propositions  laid  before  it.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  sensation, 
from  the  first  faint  impressions  of  the  external  world,  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  infancy,  the  work  of  education,  intellectually  and 
norally,  is  in  active  and  incessant  progress ;  and  far  greater  and 
mors  astonishing  advuMses  are  made  than  at  any  subsequent  period. 
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Tlte  eariier,  therefore,  after  this  period,  Ae  child  is  committed  to 
the  charge  of  a  competent  inatmctor,  the  better.  Instead,  however, 
of  ^at  senseless,  tedions,  and  monotonous  routine  of  letters,  sylla- 
bles, words,  and  phrases  which  so  generally  occupies  the  hours  de- 
Toted  to  his  instruction,  the  first  years  of  school  life  should  be  ex- 
clusively occupied  in  what  has  been  so  beautifully  and  expressively 
characterized  in  our  own  pages  by  an  eloquent  writer  and  an  emi- 
nently practical  educator  as  "  Unconscious  Tuition" — in  the  gentle 
development  and  training  of  the  affections — in  the  discipline  of  the 
passions  at  that  only  period  when  they  can  be  effectually  disciplined 
— in  the  communication  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  productions 
of  nature  and  the  various  combinations  of  art — in  the  delightful  cul- 
ture of  the  imagination — that  important  faculty  which  takes  sneli 
marvelous  possession  of  the  infant  mind — that  wonderful  depository 
where  are  gathered  up,  in  life's  bright  and  sunny  morning,  those 
inexhaustible  treasures  of  transfigured  nature,  to  be  reproduced  in 
foture  days  with  all  their  cherished  associations,  as  the  living  poetry 
of  existence,  the  prolonged  echo  of  life's  fresh  and  fragrant  dawn. 

'*  Those  first  alTections, 
Those  shadowy  reoollections, 
Whicii,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day- 
Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  oar  seeing — 

Uphold  us,  cherish  us,  and  have  power  to  make 
Oar  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 

Of  the  eternal  silenee ;  truUis  that  wake 
To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor. 

Nor  man,  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  P' 

It  is  here,  in  the  primary  schools,  that  childhood,  surrounded  by 
all  the  pleasant  associations  of  home  affections,  familiarized  with 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  all  its  energies  of  thought  and 
action  pleasurably  stimulated  and  excited,  and  all  its  impulses  pure, 
unselfish,  and  innocent,  should  be  gently  and  unconsciously  molded 
into  every  form  of  mental  and  moral  excellence  and  power.  If  this 
decisive  period  be  suffered  to  pass  by  without  improvement — if  these 
rapidly  fieeting  hours  have  flown  onward  without  gathering  and  as- 
similating those  amaranthine  flowers  of  beauty,  virtue,  truthfulness, 
and  love  which  shed  their  fragrance  over  the  whole  of  life's  future 
path,  there  is  slender  probability  that  at  any  subsequent  period  the 
golden  opportunity  can  be  recalled.  The  associations  connected 
with  childhood  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  principles,  habits, 
pursuits,  and  aspirations  of  manhood — entering  as  an  essential  ele- 
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ment  into  the  very  web  and  woof  of  character — unconsciously  steal- 
ing into  the  **  chambers  of  imagination/'  and  asserting  their  power 
amid  the  strongest  temptations  and  in  the  hour  of  deepest  thai. 
They  constitute  a  reserved  fund  of  moral  and  spiritual  strength*  to 
be  drawn  upon  when  every  other  resource  may,  perchance,  have 
failed — a  life-boat  in  which  the  wrecked  outcast  of  humanity  may 
safely  reach  the  haven  of  rest. 

The  cultivation  of  the  intellect  follows  naturally  and  gracefully  in 
the  train  of  this  genial  and  kindly  discipline  of  the  moral  and  spirit- 
«al  nature  in  its  earliest  expansion  ;  and  from  this  point  the  two 
should  be  inseparable.  In  the  normal  and  healthful  condition  of  the 
affections — ^the  just  and  equable  balance  of  the  moral  nature — the 
mental  powers  instinctively  demand  knowledge,  from  every  attain- 
able source — knowledge,  first  of  all,  of  the  wonderful  world  in  which 
they  are  placed— of  the  external  universe,  in  all  its  departments — 
of  sensible  and  material  objects — their  origin,  uses,  and  ends  ;  next 
of  the  human  race-— the  history  of  mankind — the  annals  of  states, 
empires,  kingdoms,  and  governments — the  biography  and  remark- 
able traits  of  eminent,  good,  and  great  men  ;  then  of  the  more  ab- 
struse and  higher  departments  of  science — ^the  structure  and  phil- 
osophy of  language,  the  complex  and  yet  simple  combinations  of 
mathematical  demonstration — ^the  sublime  teachings  of  astronomy — 
the  vast  and  almost  inconceivable  periods  and  hieroglyphical  records 
of  geology — the  varied  combinations  and  transformations  of  chem- 
istry— the  mysteries  of  electricity,  n;iagnetisa],  and  their  kindred 
powers  ;  until  they  reach  those  deeper  and  profounder  mysteries  of 
the  human  soul  itself — its  origin — its  powers — its  varied  capacities 
of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  and  its  immortality. 

And  here,  as  it  seems  to  us — in  this  department  of  intellectual 
training — our  existing  systems  of  education  far  too  generally  fall 
short  of  that  practical  efficiency,ythat  breadth  and  depth  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  culture,  which  is  alike  demanded  by  the  structure 
and  requirements  of  the  huitian  mind,  and  by  the  varied  and  pressing 
wants  of  society.  There  is  too  much  of  didactic  and  authoritative 
teaching — too  little  of  inductive  and  suggestive  ;  too  much  of  in- 
struction and  too  little  of  that  higher  and  better  education  which 
confers  substantial  and  permanent  power — the  power  of  self-culture 
—the  independent,  free,  bold,  and  invigorating  exercise  of  one*s  own 
individual  faculties.  The  elementary  principles  of  every  science — 
the  foundations  upon  which  it  rests — its  alphabet — its  essential 
structure  and  components — its  symbols  and  terminology — must,  in- 
deed, be  communicated  ;  and  in  all  these  respects  the  utmost  ac- 
curacy, precision,  fullness,  and  clearness  of  enunciation  and  illus- 
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Inttkm  are  indispensable.  Be3roiid  this,  ^e  stodent  should  be 
tiirowB  88  much  as  possible  upon  his  own  resoarces,  and  left  to  M- 
iow  out  these  fundamental  pnnciples  to  their  legitimate  conclusicms, 
on  the  pinions  of  his  own  expanding  intellect — aided  only,  and  that 
sparingly,  when  their  utmost  energies  have  been  faithfully,  but  un- 
availing^y,  put  forth  to  reach  some  necessary,  but  otherwise  unat- 
tainable height  The  habit  of  close,  continuous,  accurate  induction 
—of  analyzing  principles  and  tracing  them  to  their  conclusions — 
of  sounding  the  depths  of  scientific  investigation— of  detecting  and 
removing  fallacies — rejecting  erroneous  preconceptions  and  prejo> 
dices — and  examining  questions  from  every  attainable  point  of  view 
and  on  every  side  before  definitively  passing  upon  them — is  of  its^ 
a  most  valuable  discipline  of  the  mental  powers — essentia],  indeed, 
to  the  formation  of  a  sound  thinker  and  practical  reasoner.  How 
ofien  in  the  intercourse  of  society — in  the  transaction  of  its  roost 
important  and  momentous  affairs — in  the  halls  of  legislation,  the 
tribunab  of  justice,  the  marts  of  commerce,  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
the  numerous  literary  and  scientific  associations  of  the  day,  at  the 
polls,  do  we  feel  and  lament  the  absence  of  tlys  great  element  of 
accurate,  impartial,  comprehensive,  discriminating  judgment — un- 
biased by  passion,  unfettered  by  prejudice,  untrammeled  by  author- 
ity, accessible  to  conviction,  open  to  truth  from  whatever  source 
it  may  present  itself— and  suspending  its  verdict  whenever  facts  or 
circumstances  material  to  the  integrity  of  its  deliverances  are  want- 
ing !  How  many  questions  of  political  economy,  legal  interpreta- 
tion, polemical  casuistry,  social  improvement  and  advancement,  and 
national  policy,  as  well  as  of  facts  and  phenomena  of  deep  scientific 
import,  are  left  open  and  unsettled  from  age  to  age,  to  be  renewedly 
agitated  and  discussed  by  each  successive  generation,  for  want  of 
the  infusion  into  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported  or  de* 
nied,  of  clear  conceptions,  sound  inductions,  and  just  conclusions ! 
As  one  of  the  numerous  illustrations  which  might  be  adduced  of 
this  practical  inability  or  indisposition  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of 
questions  even  of  general  interest  and  importance,  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  the  alleged  science  of  Phrenology  may  be 
cited.  If  the  pretensions  of  that  science  are  founded  in  truth-^ 
based  upon  a  sound,  exhaustive,  and  comprehensive  induction  of 
facts,  and  capable  of  practical  application  in  the  formation  or  inter- 
pretation of  character  and  its  results  in  the  actual  conduct  of  life-^- 
then  it  should  be  assigned  a  prominent  place,  not  only  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind,  but  in  the  education  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation. If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  premises  are  false,  its  reasonings 
inconsequential,  and  its  conclusions  baseless,  uncertain,  vague,  aad 
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valueless  for  all  prececal  purposes,  its  priaeiples  sad  Uieeries  ehorii 
he  prompily  and  anthontatiT^  consigned  to  the  same  oUivioB  whiisli 
j^  long  entombed  the  ancient  cabala  of  judicial  astrology.  Now 
the  most  abundant  materials  have  long  existed  for  the  definite  8o)»> 
ti<m  of  this  problem^  on  clear  and  incontrovertibU  gromids ;  while, 
on  ^e  one  hand,  it  is  systematically  and  almost  universally  exclttded 
from  every  course  of  instruction  ;  and,  on  the  other,  its  fundamental 
principles  find  a  deep  and  permanent,  though,  perhs^,  unacknowl- 
edged, lodgment  in  many  of  the  ripest  intellects  and  acutest  reason- 
«!s  of  the  age.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  educationists  of  Europe 
and  America,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  professional  n>en  in 
erery  department  of  active  life,  have  practically  governed  them- 
selves by  its  teachings  and  shaped  their  instructions  by  its  theories, 
without  professedly  incorporating  them  into  their  intelleotual  and 
moral  discipline,  or  proposing  their  adoption  as  an  elementary  por^ 
tion  of  the  text-books  of  their  science.  Not  only  the  highest  inter- 
ests  of  education,  but  the  general  welfare  of  humanity,  the  advaaesi' 
ment  of  science  as  well  as  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  the  fflaaage- 
ment  of  the  life,  sound  philosophy  as  well  as  true  religioQ,  deoumd 
the  definitive  settlement  of  this  long-pending  question  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  and  conclusive  to  the  humblest  equally  with  the  most 
enlightened  understandings. 

So  with  a  great  variety  of  other  theories,  equally  important 
and  equally  undetermined — ^the  principle  of  free  trade  or  a  protect- 
ive tariff — the  fundamental  questions  of  political  economy — the  true 
functions  and  proper  limits  of  government — the  relations  and  con- 
nections of  church  and  state — religious  toleration — freedom  of 
^eech  and  of  the  press — and,  in  short,  all  those  religious,  moral, 
political,  and  social  speculations  which  float  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, and  from  age  to  age,  down  the  tide  of  time,  to  be  continually 
transmitted,  with  increased  intricacy  and  embarrassment,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  The  human  intellect  is  so  constituted  that  a 
proper  cultivation  of  its  various  faculties  might,  unquestionably,  en^ 
able  it  to  bring  to  bear  upon  all  these  subjects  the  clear  light  of 
demonstrative  truth,  whether  originating  in  its  own  exhaustive 
reasonings,  or  reflected  with  a  full  appreciation  of  its  successive 
processes  and  results,  from  the  operations  of  other  minds.  In  all 
ages  and  at  all  times  the  intellectual  guides  of  humanity — ^the 
"  crowned  kings  of  thought,"  each  from  his  own  Olympian  hill- 
have  harmoniously  responded  to  the  utterance  of  those  oracular 
truths,  the  practical  application  of  which  to  the  most  complicated 
fvoblems  of  life  unlooses  the  *'  Gordian  knots*' of  sophistry  and  er^ 
mr.     It  needs  only  that  the  mass  of  mind  occupying  the  ^ains  and 
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•Ae  vaUeySy  iiM  M^lammyB  and  bjFwajs  of  th«  w«rid,  be  equally  ea** 
lifkfteaed  and  discipliaed,  to  avail  itself  of  ito  hirthrigbt,  said,  like  a 
giant  awakening  fram  its  long  dumber,  shake  off  the  mental  and 
BM)ral  ioetrbus  which  has  so  long  weighed  down  its  mighty  energies. 

It  has,  also,  not  uafrequentlj  occurred  to  tis,  ahhongh  this  may 
seem  to  conflict  in  some  measure  with  the  suggestions  in  which  ws 
have  already  indulged,  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  time  qsii*> 
ally  sppropriated  to  intelkotual  instruction  is  devoted  to  the  purely 
^emMitary  branches  of  study,  lo  the  exclusion  of  their  practkMil 
apfilications  in  the  more  adranced  courses.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  essential  rules  of  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Algehm 
a&d  Geometry  may,  we  are  quite  conident,  under  a  proper  and  judi- 
cious course  of  instruction,  be  thoro«ghly  mastered,  by  any  pupil  of 
ordinary  intelligence  and  conpreheasion,  in  a  much  shorter  period 
than  that  usually  required  in  our  public  schools  :  and  the  time  now, 
as  we  conceive,  unprofitably  expended  in  going  over  the  same 
ground  from  term  to  term,  in  the  form  of  reviews  or  additional  illus- 
trations of  the  same  principle,  slightly  varied  in  form,  might,  pei^ 
1m4)s,  be  better  irapfoved  by  trsfisferriag  the  illustrations  and  appl^ 
cations  of  the  principles  already  fixed  in  the  miud  to  a  higher  raafe 
of  subjects,  requiring  new  combinations  of  thought  and  bringing  into 
action  other  faculties  and  powers  of  the  intellect.  This  considers 
tion  derives  additional  force  from  the  multiplicity  of  sciences  now 
pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  student,  compared  with  the  rth 
stricted  range  which  formerly  existed ;  rendering  too  protracted  a 
devotion  to  the  minute  details  of  each  inconsistent  with  that  clearly 
defined  and  practical  acquaintance  with  all,  which  the  demands  ojf 
the  age  imperatively  require. 

Instances  are  by  no  means  rare,  in  almost  every  community  of 
creditable  and  praiseworthy  endowments  in  ihe  mathematics  and 
English  Grammar  and  their  cognate  branches,  without  ^le  slightest 
ability  to  carry  out  their  principles  to  any  of  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life — without  any  intelligent  conception  of  the  great  "  well  of 
English  undefiled''  embodied  in  the  noble  creations  of  modem  litep- 
g^ufe_of  the  treasures  of  art  and  science  by  which  we,  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  are  surrounded,  of  the  monitory  lessons  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  or  even  of  the  government  and  institutions  of  the 
country  in  which  we  dwell.  That  time  which  should  have  been 
spent  in  attaining  a  general  and  familiar  acquaintance  wi  h  the  entire 
range  of  the  sciences,  bestOMring  on  each  only  that  amount  and  de- 
gree of  labor  and  study  requisite  to  its  clear  understanding,  and 
passing  on  in  succession  to  the  conquest  and  occupancy  of  more  ad- 
vanced groundt  has  beeo  injudiciously  monopolized  by  a  portion  only 
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of  those  elmneniaiy  bnmchea  which,  howevar  wMWBtial  in 
oelTes,  as  constitiieiit  puts  of  a  full  ooursa,  are  of  little  or  no  Ttlae 
independently  of  that  course.  That  which  might  have  been  the 
highest  wisdom  in  the  middle  of  the  last  ceirtory,  cur  eren  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present,  becomes  ntterfy  inappUeable  to  the 
changed  condition  of  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  at  the  present 

In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  also,  a  more  generous  and 
practical  course  of  instruction  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  age,  and  the  rapid  advancement  of  knowledge. 
These  institutions,  not  to  any  considerable  extent  participating  in  the 
guidance  or  patronage  of  the  State,  and  laboring  under  the  many 
disadvantages  and  embarrassments  inseparable  from  private  or  ooc«> 
porate  management  —  fettered  by  restrictions  and  usages,  and 
<framped  by  forms  and  precedents  derived  from  past  ages — are  ooo^ 
paratively  unaffected  by  that  outside  pressure  of  public  sentimeai, 
and  those  urgent  requirements  of  a  progressive  civilization,  which 
are  so  constantly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  more  elementary  agencies 
of  popular  education.  They  are  eminently  conservative  in  tibdr 
spirit  and  tendencies ;  but  conservative,  it  is  greatly  to  be  af^ve- 
hended,  together  with  thoee  prominent  features  which  constitute 
their  high  claims  to  the  public  confidence  and  regard,  of  much  that  is 
worthless  and  obsolete,  if  not  absc^utely  pernicious.  Too  disprc^Mr- 
tienate  a  share  of  the  brief  period  allotted  to  the  course  of  instmo- 
lion  is  devoted  to  purely  mathematical  culture  and  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages — ^too  little  time  given  to  the  mastery  and  ap^ication 
of  those  extensive  branches  of  modem  science,  literature,  and  art 
which  *'  come  home  to  the  business  and  the  bosoms"  of  the  world  of 
flie  nineteenth  century.  Ample  scope  should,  doubtless,  be  afiforded 
to  both ;  and  neither  should  be  passed  over  superficially  or  empirically. 
To  remedy  these  defects,  Universities,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  should 
be  organized  and  liberally  endowed  at  each  great  center  of  scholastic 
resort — professorships  of  each  distinct  department  of  learning  estab- 
Ksbed  and  maintained — and  every  facility  afforded  for  the  acquire* 
ment  of  a  complete  education,  adapted  to  the  specific  wants  and 
future  destination  of  each  pupil.  These  institutions,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  should  be  provided  and  efficiently  sustained  by  the 
State,  and  placed  under  the  general  and  special  supervision  of  its 
ablest  and  most  enlightened  citizens.  What  nobler  or  higher  func- 
tions, we  again  ask,  has  the  State  than  such  a  preparation  of  its 
fbture  citizens  for  extended  usefulness,  for  scientific  discovery  and 
research,  fur  literary  and  artistic  excellence,  for  the  indefinite  en- 
hancement and  dififiision  of  material  wealth,  for  the  prosecution  of 
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those  gretl  enlerprM6«  whi^  enridi  aad  aggrandixe  comnHinitiee 
and  nations,  for  tlie  perpetuation  of  peace  aad  concord  at  home  and 
dbroad,  for  the  diBpereton  of  ignorance,  error,  pauperism,  and  crime, 
and  the  preyalenoe  of  knowledge,  justice,  and  Christianity  ? 

The  times  in  which  we  live,  the  institutions  under  which  we  have 
been  reared,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  are  fertile  with  great  events^ 
great  discoveries  in  science  and  the  arts,  great  revolutions  of 
opinions  and  principles,  great  movements  of  the  popular  mind  in 
every  direction,  great  premonitions  of  the  possible  future.  Grave 
questions  of  political  and  social  economy,  involving  results  of  im- 
mense magnitude  and  importance,  are  agitating  the  deepest  and  pro- 
foundest  intellects  of  every  community — principles  which  underlie 
the  very  foundations  of  government  and  society  i^re  discussed  in 
every  quarter — vast  physical  changes  are  taking  place  over  the  sur- 
face of  great  continents,  involving  the  destinies  and  the  welfare  of 
unborn  nations — and  elements  are  at  work,  which;  in  their  develop- 
ment, may  and  must  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  entire  civilization  of 
the  world.  Are  our  institutions  of  learning,  of  every  grade,  taking 
heed  of  these  tidal  movements  of  the  great  heart  of  humanity — pre- 
paring their  pupils  for  active,  intelligent,  and  earnest  participation  in 
the  ebbings  and  flowings  of  that  mighty  current  which  is  Uius  pre- 
ctpkating  its  waters  over  the  surface  of  society  ?  Are  they  seudiof 
out  pupils  fitted  at  all  points  to  grapple  with  the  gigantic  enterprises 
of  the  age— to  direct  its  energies — to  impress  upon  it  the  stamp  of 
greatness  and  power — to  ^  elevate  and  dignify  its  aspirations  and 
restrain  its  excesses  ? 

The  great  and  leading  object  of  all  true  educatioo  is  to  prepare 
its  recipient  for  a  life  of  usefulness,  integrity,  honor,  and  happiness 
here,  and  for  the  higher  scenes  and  associations  which  await  him 
in  that  unending  future  to  which  all  our  hopes  and  aspirations  tend. 
To  this  end  we  store  the  mind  with  varied  knowledge,  that  it  may 
comprehend  all  those  instrumentalities  and  agencies  which  may  be 
brmight  to  bear  upon  the  pursuits  of  life — that  it  may  take  cogni- 
zance of  its  own  mysterious  and  unfathomable  nature,  and  exert  its 
various  and  wonderful  faculties,  each  in  its  own  appropriate  sphere, 
for  the  advancement  of  its  own  well-being,  and  the  benetit  and  wel- 
fare of  those  within  the  circle  of  its  influence — that  it  may  avail 
itself  of  the  ample  experience  of  the  past  through  the  thoughts» 
actions,  trials,  and  suflerings  of  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  goodf 
as  well  as  of  the  erring,  the  guilty,  and  the  criminal — that  it  may 
gather  to  itself,  and  assimilate  and  appropriate  to  its  own  individual 
being,  all  Uiat  the  external  universe  has  of  beauty,  sublimity,  noaf* 
aifioence,  and  harmony ;  all  that  the  huoMui  mind  has  uttered  of 
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grandeur,  melody,  wisdoith  and  pow«r;  all  Ant  faumsa  art  Km 
molded  into  impenahablo  forma  of  loveltneas  and  grace ;  all  thai 
acience  in  its  spacious  domains  has  to  bestow,  all  tliat  the  passing 
incidents  of  the  busy  world,  in  their  manif^iid  eombinatioos  of  thb 
'*  still,  sad  music  of  humanity,"  have  to  teach.  To  this  end  we  cul- 
tivate the  spiritual  and  immortal  nature  that  it  may  know  its  origin, 
worship  and  adore  its  great  Creator,  learn  His  will,  bow  to  His  be- 
hests, trust  in  His  goodness,  confide  in  His  assurances  of  mercy  and 
lore,  reverently  and  believingly  accept  His  revelations  of  Himself 
to  hiunanity,  "  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  God.** 
Have  our  institutions  of  learning— our  common  schools,  acad- 
emies, colleges,  and  miiversities — as  yet  been  enabled  adequately 
to  realize  in  their  various  courses  of  instruction,  in  their  bounti- 
ful provisions  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  young, 
these  great  and  essential  ideals  ?  Has  it  been — is  it  now — 
^eir  ambition,  their  end,  their  aim,  their  ''  exceeding  great  re- 
ward'' to  educate  their  pupils  for  eternity — to  imbue  them  in  th« 
early  spring-time  of  their  existence,  while  their  minds  and  hearts 
are  yet  open  to  every  impression,  with  the  spirit  and  the  precepts 
of  Christianity^to  form  their  characters,  mature  their  principles 
confirm  their  habits,  and  direct  their  conduct,  in  accordance  witii 
the  dictates  of  that  wisdom  which  *^  cometh  (rom  above,"  and  whtefa 
alone  can  guide  us  and  them  safely  and  unharmed  through  the 
countless  perils  of  "  this  present  evil  world  ?"  Are  they  preparing 
for  the  broad  arena  of  human  life,  with  its  multifarious  and  diversified 
interests,  men  and  women  who  shall  go  forth  to  adorn  its  various 
walks,  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  and  contract  the  circle 
of  human  misery,  and  to  difiuse  around  them  on  every  hand  the 
kindly  and  genial  elements  of  goodness  and  virtue,  and  truth  and 
love  ?  Or,  are  they  sending  forth  mere  scholars,  with  varied  mental 
accomplishmeuts,  but  destitute  alike  of  practical  skill,  and  that  high 
moral  and  spiritual  culture  which  is  indispensable  to  true  worth  and 
greatness  ?  Do  they  so  discipline  the  intellectual  faculties  of  thmr 
pupils  as  to  enable  them,  from  their  own  resources,  to  separate  the 
pure  gold  of  truth  from  the  dross  of  error  in  which  it  may  be  em- 
bedded— to  eliminate  it  from  the  specious  fallacies  with  which  it  may 
be  surrounded — accurately  and  logically  to  trace  effects,  however 
Mmote  and  apparently  unconnected,  to  their  causes — skillfully  to 
combine,  compare,  and  analyze  with  strict  reference  to  first  prin* 
eiples  and  undeniable  premises— or  do  they  content  themselves  wilk 
Ike  authoritative  (Amimuntcation  of  results  satisfactorily  dedvoed  ky 
others,  the  most  complete  mastery  of  which,  while  it  mvy  cooler  a 
■kow  of  eruditaott,  slreiigtkens  only  the  meiD0i7  ead  smbstitBtee  a 
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Buperficial  gloss  of  learning  for  the  real  pow«r  of  true  science  ? 
And,  finally,  do  they  condnct  those  committed  to  their  charge,  by  a 
wise  gradation,  through  the  fundamental  principles  and  varied  appli- 
cations of  the  exact  sciences,  over  the  broad  and  inviting  fields  of 
natural  history  and  philosophy,  to  the  more  elevated  and  nobler  do- 
mains of  genius,  imagination,  poetry,  art,  metaphysical  research, 
and  deep  theological  lore — regions  where  all  the  higher  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  may  "  bathe  in  floods  of  living  light,"  and  plume  their 
energies  and  strengthen  their  pinions  in  those  ^*  green  pastures"  and 
by  the  side  of  those  "still  waters"  which,  "like  Siloa's  gentle 
stream,  flow  fast  by  the  oracles  of  God  ?" 

Grievously  do  they  err — sadly  do  they  misconceive  the  objects 
of  that  "  generous  culture"  which  constitutes  all  true  education — who 
would  exclude  from  its  proper  scope  those  "  thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn,"  which  were  conceived  and  spoken  in  musical 
accents  by  the  "  world's  gray  fathers"  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Pales- 
tine and  Persia  and  Egypt — in  the  first  faint  dawn  of  civilization, 
and  in  the  bracing,  invigorating  mountain  air  of  its  morning  fragranoe 
and  beauty.  Inexcusably,  unjustifiably,  do  they  "  cramp,  cabin,  and 
confine"  the  divine  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  who  would  deprive 
it  of  ample  and  free  communion  with  those  master-spirits  of  the 
deathless  lyre  and  song  who  in  all  ages  have  cast  the  radiant  glories 
of  their  rapt  imaginations 

'*  Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  Earth,  and  with  low- though  ted  care, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being." 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  excursions  into  the  purer  and  rarer  at* 
mosphere  of  genius  '::nd  fancy — these  flights  "far  in  the  unap- 
parent" — unfit  us  for  the  practical  duties  and  stern  requirements  of 
this  "  working-day  world."  As  well  may  you  proscribe  "  nature's 
sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  in  its  "thick-coming  fancies" — its 
wondrous  revelations  of  beauty — its  evanescent  glimpses  of  the 
soul's  transcendent  greatness,  "  unclogged  with  baser  matter" — its 
vast  absorption  of  that  mere  pittance,  at  best,  of  time  afibrded  us  for 
the  great  task  of  existence.  Both  our  sleeping  and  waking  fancies 
invigorate,  strengthen,  and  renew  the  mind — lift  it  from  the  stifling 
vapors  of  flesh  and  sense — replenish  it  with  the  pure  elements  of 
its  native  atmosphere — and  send  it  down  to  its  appointed  pilgrim- 
age of  earthly  struggle  and  suffering,  refreshed  and  reanimated  for 
the  stern  "  battle  of  life." 

"  They  also  serve  who*  only  stand  and  wait" 

"  From  the  monnt 
Of  high  transfiguration  we  oome  down 
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Into  oar  common  liibtime,  as  the  diT«r 
Breathes  upper  air  a  moment  ere  he  plonge, 
And,  by  mere  yirtue  of  that  moment,  liTes 
In  breathless  deeps  and  dark." 

And  who  that  has  ranged  over  the  wilderness  of  sweets,  the  wide 
extended  plains  of  knowledge,  the  lofly  summits  of  profuundest 
wisdom,  which  the  literature  of  ancient  and  modern  times  spreads 
out4o  view — who  that  has  lingered  over  the  classic  pages  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  of  Tasso  and  Dante,  and  bathed  his 
soul  in  the  rich  poetry  and  vigorous  prose  of  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton, and  Spenser  and  Cowper,  and  Wordsworth  and  Bryant,  and 
Longfellow  and  Irving,  and  all  that  immortal  brotherhood  of  genius 
whose  great  names  "  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die" — who 
that  has  stood  before  the  deathless  creation  of  those  heavenly-mind- 
ed artists  of  the  olden  time,  who  have  clothed  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  Greece  and  the  vaulted  cathedrals  and  storied  ruins  of 
Italy  with  a  glory  and  a  power  which  modem  genius  has  vainly 
essayed  to  rival,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  being,  that  "  a  thing 
of  beauty  is"  indeed  "  a  joy  forever  ?"  Who  that  has  listened  to 
those  immortal  strains  of  melody  and  harmony — those  bursts  of 
glorified  sound  which,  under  the  hands,  or  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  great  composers  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  fill  air,  earth,  and 
heaven  with  the  prolonged  echoes  of  their  lofly  and  spirit-stirring 
cadences,  is  not  more  deeply  conscious  of  his  heavenly  origin,  of 
the  unspeakable  greatness,  the  awful  sanctity,  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  mysterious  being?  Are  we,  then,  justifiable  in 
dismissing  the  youths  of  our  land  from  our  halls  of  learning  with, 
these  immense  capacities  of  refined  enjoyment,  these  noble  channels 
of  the  souFs  activity,  these  abiding  testimonials  of  its  innate 
grandeur,  undeveloped  and  uncultivated  ? 
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III.    LETTERS   ON   COLLEGE  QOTERNMENT. 

BT  r.   A.  P.  BAAlfARD,  IJ:s.J>,9 

Pralliwii  of  IbtiMBUtfcs  and  ABtronomy  In  the  UBlranlty  of  Mlttltttni 


INTRODUCTORY  KOTB.      BT   THB   BDITOR. 

The  readers  of  the  first  Tolume  of  our  Journal  and  Revtbw  win 
wekome  to  oar  pages  again  the  pen  of  Professor  Barnard.  His 
▼igorons,  comprehensive,  and  discriminating  paper  on  "  Improve* 
ments  Practicable  in  American  Colleges,**  in  onr  numbers  for 
January  and  April,  shows  him  to  be  much  at  home  on  the  general 
subject  of  College  instruction,  polity,  and  discipline.  Educated  at 
Yale,  and  having  been  a  teacher  for  fifteen  years  or  more,  in  a  new 
Unirersity  at  the  South,  where  his  resources,  with  those  of  his 
associates,  have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost,  to  lay  foundations  of 
thoroughness,  order,  and  discipline,  adapted  to  permanent  usefulness 
and  success,  he  is  familiar  with  the  practical  workings  of  our  Col- 
lege system,  under  some  circumstances  of  peculiar  advantage  for 
the  suggestion  of  topics  and  the  formation  of  opinions  worthy  of 
consideration.  And  few  minds  are  as  capable  as  his  of  grasping^ 
the  practical  bearings  of  things  and  tracing  them  to  their  causes. 
He  has  accordingly  been  r^iad  on  at  the  South  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  discussion  of  some  principles  and  measures  of  the  highest 
importance,  both  to  the  forming  and  the  progressive  Instituticms  of 
our  country,  and  has  proved  himself  equal  to  the  exigency. 

Professor  Barnard  has  thus  been  called  on  to  use  his  pen,  on 
•ereral  occasions,  to  define  and  defend  positions  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Institutions  with  which  he  has  been  and  is  now 
associated,  and  such  of  his  writings  as  we  have  seen  ati  bear  th» 
marks  of  vigorous  and  discriminating  thought,  and  df  an  earnest  intep* 
est  in  whatever  concerns  the  welfare,  the  permanent  usefulness  and 
prosperity  of  our  Educational  Institutions  and  systems.  We  have 
before  us  a  collection  of  documents  from  his  hand,  published  a  year 
ago,  by  Appleton  <&  Co.  of  this  city,  in  a  pamphlet  of  208  pages,  some 
portions  of  which  are  quite  too  valuable  to  be  excluded  from  oar 
pages.     The  first  part  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  Report,  by  Prof.  Barnard» 

VOL.  11 — .NO.  X. — 21. 
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to  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1854, 
occasioned  by  a  proposition  to  modify  the  plan  of  Instruction  in 
that  University.  This  contains  many  of  the  thoughts  embraced  in 
his  subsequent  Paper  on  "  Improvements  Practicable,"  and  need  not 
be  characterized  in  this  note.  The  second  part  is  a  series  of  Let- 
ters on  '*  College  Government,"  some  portions  of  which  we  pro- 
pose to  give  to  our  readers.  These  were  written  while  he  was 
yet  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  are  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Meek,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Mobile  Reg^ 
ister.  They  will  themselves  explain  the  occasion  which  called  them 
forth. 

The  letters  are  accompanied  with  introductory  observations,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following,  as  indicating  the  author's  design 
and  the  earnestness  of  his  purpose  in  these  communioations. 

It  18  obvious  that,  if  there  are  evils  reallj  inherent  in  the  existing  system  of 
ooUege  organization,  the  correction  of  these  etils  can  hardlj  be  looked  for  until 
the  public  demand  it    So  long  as  the  people  are  content  to  take  things  as  they 
are,  so  long  as  patronage  is  bestowed  without  misgiTing  upon  institutions  em- 
bracing, as  do  most  of  our  colleges  at  present,  the  features  which  it  is  the 
olject  of  these  letters  to  exhibit  as  objectionable,  just  so  long,  of  course,  witt 
there  exist  no  urgent  motive  to  induce  those  who  control  such  institutions  to 
modify  them  in  any  manner  which  may  inTolve  expense.    But  if  the  pubUe 
mind  can  be  awakened  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the 
esisting  college  system,  though  it  be  so  far  only  as  to  demand  that  new  colleges 
duiU  be  constructed  upon  a  wiser  plan,  and  if  the  eTidence  of  the  change  of 
public  sentiment  shall  appear  in  the  greater  favor  shown  to  such,  then  it  is  t» 
be  reasonably  expected  that  others,  out  of  the  mere  instinct  of  self-preserratioD^ 
will  ultimately  conform  themselves  to  the  popular  preference.    The  appeal* 
therefore,  must  for  the  present  be  to  the  people.    In  making  such  an  af^al 
in  regard  to  an  interest  so  vast,  a  single  individual  may  well  feel  bis  iosignifi- 
canoe.    But  there  are  in  the  community  great  numbers  of  intelligent  men  who 
well  know  the  evils  attendant  on  the  present  oollege  system  ;  men,  who,  having 
been  educated  in  colleges,  have  seen  and  felt  them,  but  have  perhaps  hardly 
oonsidered  the  question  how  far  they  are  capable  of  removal ;  and  ft>om  among 
•ach  men,  if  their  attention  can  be  drawn  to  the  subject,  the  isolated  advocate 
of  reform  may  reasonably  hope  that  many  will  become  his  hearty  co-operators 
ip  the  endeavor  to  impress  the  public  mind.    Were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
■ach  a  class,  and  for  the  fact  that  they  are  far  more  influential  than  any  other 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  writer  of  these  pages  would  be  dibpoaad  to 
regard  the  idea  of  a  possible  reform  of  the  prevailing  college  system  as  chi- 
merioal  ia  the  highest  degree.    Nor  even  when  they  shall  become  fully  aroused 
to  the  importaace  of  the  change,  if  that  shall  ever  be,  and  shall  lend  their 
anited  efforts  to  bring  it  to  pass,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  object  oan  be 
very  quickly  accomplished.    So  large  are  the  pecuniary  interests  involved, 
that  the  disposition  to  change  may  not  always  be  accompanied  by  the  inuna* 
diate  power ;  and  an  evil  system  may,  in  many  cases,  be  perpetuated  for  years, 
fnr  no  reaaon  but  the  mere  inability  to  abandon  it.    StiU,  though  the  benefits 
•f  the  desired  reform  should  be  reserved  for  the  next,  or  even  for  a  distant* 
jieneration,  its  advocates  should  strive  none  t&e  lees  earnestly  to  demonstrato 
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renders  OTea  thftt  distant  good  a  posaibili^. 

It  may  be  obeeryed  of  theaa  letters,  that,  though  aooident  may  be  said  to 
hsTe  determined  the  time  of  their  appearance,  and  though  they  were  written 
without  any  distinctly  premeditated  plan,  yet  in  sabstanoe  they  embrace  the 
eonTictions  of  some  years  of  experienos  and  refteotioiL;  and  t^e  writer  a^afli 
himself  of  this  opfortunity  to  acknowledge  that  his  attention  was  first  drawn 
strongly  to  the  subject  by  the  Taloable  little  work  of  Dr.  Wayland,  to  which 
he  has  taken  occasion  repeatedly  to  refer. 

While  we  appreciate  with  the  aathor  the  importiAce  of  the  topici 
here  presented,  and  admit  the  general  correctness  of  his  positions, 
we  do  not  regard  his  reasonings  as  in  all  respects  conclnsiv^ 
Several  of  the  points  here  suggested  are  worthy  of  furUier  con* 
sideration,  and  we  invite  both  the  author  and  others  to  the  free  use 
of  our  pages  for  their  discussion. 

LITTER     I  . 

■rmiCTiniEt  or  thb  vobxu  nxonTzn,  oir  csmTAnr  nBaux*ATioirB  amb 
wiAOBfl  xxisTuro  nr  thb  UHirxmszTT  or  axujsaka  coNUDBann.— bz* 

MZKATION  or  THB  LAW   KWOWIT   AS   THB   **  XZCUXiPATIOlf   LAW." 

7h  the  Editor  of  the  Mobile  JRegister  : 

Sir — In  the  Camden  Republic  of  June  24th)  I  find  some  remarks 
credited  to  the  Register,  on  a  few  of  the  features  of  college  gorem- 
ment  recognized  in  the  University  of  Alabama.  Your  stricturee^ 
which  accord  very  well  with  observations  I  have  often  heard  fron 
intelligent  gentlemen  in  private  conversation,  indicate  that  there  is 
a  defect  or  a  difficulty  somewhere  in  the  American  college  system, 
to  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  whole  community 
should  be  understsndingly  drawn.  I  say  a  defect  in  the  systeHii 
because  nearly  all  the  colleges  in  the  United  States  are  founded 
upon  the  same  system,  and  the  features  to  which  exception  has 
been  taken,  are  features  which  have  been  adopted  in  each,  without 
change,  from  those  which  are  older.  The  visitation  of  the  rooms 
of  students,  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  which  is  spoken  of  in  your 
article  as  "  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Faculty  of  our  University,"  is 
practiced  in  every  college  in  the  country,  in  which  students  reside 
in  the  college  buildings — that  is  to  say,  in  every  one  in  which  it  is 
practicable.  If  it  is  a  bad  plan,  the  extent  of  its  prevalence  does 
not,  I  freely  admit,  make  it  any  better ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
prevalent,  may  not  be  known  to  all  readers  of  the  Register ;  and 
for  this  reason  an  inference  to  our  especial  prejudice  (which  I  am 
sure  you  did  not  design)  may  be  drawn  from  your  remarks. 

Again,  "  the  plan  adopted  at  our  University,  of  putting  the  sttt* 
dent  upon  his  voir  dire,''*  is  not  peculiar  to  us»  as  might  be  inferred 
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hy  a  ovrBory  reader.  It  ie  reaRjr  an  **  adopted**  plan,  and  ^  words 
of  the  law  prescribing  it  are  a  literal  transcript  fVom  tbe  printed 
laws  of  tbe  College  of  South  Carolina.  This  again  makes  the  plan 
no  better,  if  it  be  true  that  it  is  intrinsically  bad.  But  it  suggests 
die  poeeibility  Iftiat  a  student,  howerer  dtstasteiul  he  may  find  the 
system  of  discipline  practiced  here,  can  not  reasonably  expect  to 
mend  his  position  in  this  respect  by  resorting  elsewhere. 

All  American  colleges  hold  their  students  amenable  to  the  an* 
Ihorities  for  violations  of  good  order  and  good  morals.  All  hare  a 
gOTeramenC  of  written  law,  and  a  brief  and  simple  penal  code.  Yet 
no  Board  of  Overseers  or  Trustees  has  yet  been  able,  with  all  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  personal  experience  of  its  members  as 
eotlege  students  or  college  officers,  or  from  observation  of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  different  systems  for  more  than  a  century,  to  devise 
a  mode  of  administering  that  part  of  college  government  which 
relates  to  offenses,  without  embracing  in  it  provisions  which  have 
been  sometimes  made  a  subject  of  grave  complaint,  and  sometimes 
of  unsparing  censure,  directed  against  the  governing  body. 

In  the  article  upon  which  I  am  commenting,  for  instance,  it  is 
urged  against  the  "  exculpation  law^  that  *'  it  is  contrary  to  natural 
justice— contrary  to  *  the  perfection  of  reason,*  the  common  law — 
and  contrary  to  any  considerate  method  of  moral  culture."  As  my 
furesent  purpose  is  not  to  vindicate  the  exculpation  law,  or  to  meddle 
with  it  in  any  manner,  I  shall  join  no  issue  here.  Suppose  it  be  all 
you  say  of  it,  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  (and  I  ask  now  for 
information,  for  I  really  do  not  know)  it  is  the  public  impression 
tiiat  the  principle  of  this  law  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  ordinary  methods 
tf  proceeding  in  cases  of  college  discipline  ?  I  ask  this  question, 
because,  admitting  the  principle  to  be  as  exceptionable  as  you  claim, 
tile  answer  to  it  wiU  have  much  to  do  in  determining  how  far  our 
system  of  government  is  odious.  If  what  I  see  in  the  public  prints 
(or  have  seen  in  former  years)  may  be  assumed  to  furnish  me  with 
sny  fair  means  of  judging,  I  am  justified  in  thinking  that  we  are 
popularly  supposed  to  proceed  on  this  plan  every  day  or  every  week. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  been  an  officer  of  the  University  of 
Alid)ama  more  than  sixteen  years  ;  and  during  this  long  period  the 
offensive  law  has  been  resorted  to  only  three  times.  The  unfre- 
qvency  of  its  actual  application  may  serve  to  show  that  it  is  a  meas- 
ure in  its  original  design  intended  only  for  those  extreme  cases  in 
which  the  alternative  is  the  annihilation  of  all  government,  sad  the 
triumph  of  anarchy.  Whenever  they  have  been  driven  to  the  adop- 
Hotk  of  this  expedient,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  have  never  put 
k  into  prtetice  without  a  sense  of  pain  and  sorrow,  for  which  their 
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deaoiiacert  of  die  press  or  among  the  people  nerer  give  them  credit. 
They  are  charged  with  the  preservation  of  order  in  college.  They 
have  a  dofy  to  execute,  and  they  are  not  the  authors  of  the  system 
they  are  required  to  administer.  When  the  question  is  reduced  to 
this — shall  law  prevail,  or  shall  misrule  he  triumphant,  and  all  the 
operations  of  college  come  to  an  end  ?  they  must  use  the  only  meant 
pat  into  their  hands  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  law,  whether  they 
like  them  or  not,  or  whe^er  or  not  the  surrounding  public  approve. 
And  this  happens,  perhaps,  once  in  many  years ;  while  the  con\- 
menta  which  so  oAen  reach  us,  through  our  correspondence,  through 
eonveraations  with  gentlemen  at  or  from  ^  distance,  or  through  the 
press,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  commonest  thing  in 
the  world,  and  that  very  possibly  the  first  business  of  the  Facul^ 
every  morning  after  breakfast  is,  to  put  some  twenty  or  thirty  stu- 
dents on  their  "  voir  dire.** 

I  suppose  that  no  government  is  anything  better  than  a  name, 
which  possesses  no  means  of  protecting  public  order  by  the  com- 
pulsory  discovery  of  truth,  when  order  has  been  violated  and  the 
witnesses  are  certainly,  or  the  offenders  approximately,  known. 
There  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  two  modes  of  proceeding  effectual 
for  this  purpose,  and  these  are — 1.  That  which  is  sanctioned  fay 
"  the  perfection  of  reason,  the  Common  Law,"  to  compel  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  to  the  offense  ;  or,  2.  The  South  Carolina  plan, 
adopted  here,  to  require  the  innocent  to  say  that  they  are  innocent. 
The  former  is  the  plan  of  all  the  older  colleges  at  the  North  ;  and, 
perhaps,  of  the  newer  also.  The  latter  is  peculiarly  the  Southern 
plan,  introduced  expressly  as  a  concession  to  the  scruples  of  sensi- 
tive young  men.  Since,  however,  the  one  and  the  other,  when  suc- 
cessfully enforced,  result  alike  in  securing  the  ends  of  government 
in  the  detection  of  the  offender,  the  substitute  has  proved  no  more 
palatable  than  the  law  which  it  replaced ;  and  the  Northern  plan 
and  the  Southern  plan  are  equally  under  ihe  ban  of  popular  opinion. 
In  the  mean  time,  one  or  the  other  of  them,  from  the  stem  necessity 
of  the  case,  maintains  its  place  in  the  written  code  of  every  college  ; 
and  both,  when  the  painfiil  necessity  arises,  continue  to  be  put  into 
force,  in  spite  of  their  unpopularity  all  over  the  country. 

If  our  friends  among  the  people,  or  if  our  friends  of  Uie  press, 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  true  point  of  difficulty,  and  would 
aid  UB  with  advice  how  we  may  escape  from  our  present  embarrass- 
ment, we  would  receive  their  suggestions  with  gratitude  ;  and  what- 
ever we  should  find  in  them  adapted  to  remedy  the  evil,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  ef  Trustees. 
To  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  we  are  oflen  spoken  oC  it  would 
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seem  to  be  thougbf  that  we  delight  in  **  exculpation"  laws,  and  that 
we  are  never  more  happy  than  when  the  college  guillotine  is  in  ae- 
tiye  operation.  I  am  not  using  the  language  of  hyperbole  when  I 
say  this  ;  I  but  repeat  almost  literally  what  I  have  often  heard.  Is 
not  this  unreasonable  ?  Yet  our  case  is  not  an  isolated  one.  Sim- 
ilar sanguinary  tastes  are  imputed  quite  as  frequently  to  other  Fac- 
ulties. Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  College  Faculties 
generally — men,  be  it  considered,  who  have  been  selected  from  the 
community  on  account  of  some  supposed  more  than  average  fitness 
for  their  places — can  it  be  supposed  that  they  are  as  a  class  so  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  community,  in  their  sympathies  with  the 
3roung  men  for  whose  benefit  they  labor,  or  in  their  judgments  of 
what  will  most  promote  the  welfare  of  their  pupils,  as  to  lean  from 
choice  toward  measures  which  shock  the  public  sensibilities,  and 
to  require  a  popular  censorship  to  restrain  their  tyrannical  pro- 
pensities ? 

As  no  one  has  yet  suggested  to  us  what  new  substitute  we  should 
adopt,  in  case  we  consent  to  expunge  the  **  exculpation"  law  from 
the  college  code,  we  are  now  held  up  to  public  odium  for  an  evil 
which  we  did  not  create,  and  which  we  know  not  how  to  remove. 
Even  you,  Mr.  Editor,  would  not  have  us  go  backward,  and  adopt 
the  common-law  principle,  which  compels  every  witness  to  his 
neighbor's  ofifense  to  testify  to  the  fact,  or  suffer.  In  this  applica- 
tion, even  "  the  perfection  of  reason"  would  strike  you  as  an  abomi- 
nation. I  do  not  say  that  I  should  entirely  agree  with  you  ;  but  I 
state  what  you  will  admit  to  be  a  fact.  I  doubt  if  such  of  our  citi- 
zens as  condemn  the  law  of  "  exculpation,"  have  ever  set  it  beside 
these  older  laws  which  it  superseded.  For  their  information,  I  will 
give  an  example  of  both.  The  following  is  extracted  verbatim  from 
the  laws  of  Yale  College  : 

^  Whenever  a  student  shall  be  required  by  one  of  the  Faculty  to 
disclose  his  knowledge  concerning  any  disorder,  ofifense,  or  offender, 
against  a  law  of  the  college,  and  shall  refuse  to  make  such  disclos- 
ure, he  may  be  sent  home  or  dismissed.  No  student  shall  be  ques- 
tioned for  any  testimony  he  may  give  in  regard  to  a  violation  of  a 
law  of  this  college  ;  and  in  case  any  student  shall  so  question  his 
fellow-student  to  ascertain  whether  he  hath  testified,  or  with  intent 
to  bring  into  contempt  any  student  because  he  hath  testified,  the 
student  so  acting  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  ofifense, 
and  may  be  proceeded  against  by  the  Faculty,  according  to  the  ag- 
gravation of  the  ofifense,  even  to  dismission." 

While  this  was  law  in  all  American  colleges,  as  it  still  is  at  New 
Haven,  (he  objection  raised  to  it  by  students  wis,  tiitt  it  is  dis- 
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iNmoraMe  to  testify  against  a  fellow-studeiit.  Hie  substitute  was 
demised  to  obviate  this  objection ;  and  as  it  stands  in  the  code  of 
the  University  of  Alabama,  it  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  ordinary  cases,  and  for  mere  college  misdemeanors,  no  stu- 
dent shall  be  called  upon  to  give  information  against  another ;  but 
when  several  persons  are  known  to  contain  among  them  the  guilty 
person  or  persons,  that  the  innocent  may  not  equally  suffer  with  the 
guilty,  they  are  all  liable  to  be  severally  called  up,  and  each  to  be 
put  upon  his  own  exculpation,  unless  the  magnanimity  of  the  guilty 
shall  relieve  the  Faculty  from  the  necessity  of  this  expedient,  by  an 
ingenuous  confession  of  his  or  their  own  fault.  If  any  student^ 
when  thus  permitted  to  declare  his  innocence,  shall  decline  to  ex* 
eulpate  himself,  he  shall  be  considered  as  taking  the  guilt  of  die 
offense  upon  himself,  and  encountering  all  the  consequences.  If  a 
student  shall  deny  that  he  is  guilty,  that  shall  be  taken  as  primm 
facie  evidence  of  his  innocence;  but  if  it  shall  afterward  appear 
from  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  really  guilty,  he  shall  be 
considered  unworthy  to  remain  in  the  University." 

The  requisition  to  testify  against  a  fellow-student  being  here 
abandoned,  a  scruple  arose,  of  a  character  entirely  new.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  no  part  of  the  unwritten  code  of  undergraduate  law,  that 
the  good  should  protect,  screen,  and  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  bad  ; 
the  whole  college  body  were  not  held  bound  to  become  accessories 
after  the  fact  to  any  enormity ;  or  to  obstruct,  by  united  and  sys- 
tematic action,  the  operations  of  law  for  its  detection.  The  popular 
sentiment  in  college  favored  the  view  that  it  is  well  that  law  shall 
have  its  course — it  is  well  that  offenders  shall  be  reached  and  dealt 
with— it  is  well  that  good  order  and  good  morals  shall  be  preserved 
«— but  that  it  is  not  well  that  a  student  shall  become  an  informer 
upon  his  fellow-student.  I  say  that  this  was  the  popular  sentiment, 
because  I  know  it,  having  myself  been  educated  in  a  college  where 
the  old  law  prevailed.  What  popular  sentiment  is  with  us  now  is 
evidenced  in  the  fact,  that  it  has  the  power  to  force  young  men  of 
the  highest  standing  for  morality  and  personal  rectitude  of  conduct, 
into  a  combination  for  the  defeat  of  all  inquiry,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  a  few  disorderly  individuals,  whose  turbulence,  both  by  night 
and  by  day,  is  such  as  to  obstruct  all  the  operations  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Whether  the  young  men,  in  their  scrupulous  regard  for  what 
is  due  to  good  fellowship,  are  not  beginning  to  *'  put  too  fine  a  point 
on  it,"  I  shall  not  stop  here  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say, 
that  when  matters  reach  a  pass  like  this,  the  necessity  that  some- 
Mi^  should  be  done  is  crying,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  University 
Boards  has  hitherto  been  able  to  discover  but  the  two  modes  of  pro* 
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eroding  I  have  potsied  out,  viz.-^that  wkich  has  tiM  sanetioii  of  tfaii 
**  perfection  of  reason,"  and  ikaA  which  ma](6a  every  student  liable 
(o  be  called  on  for  his  own  exculpation. 

Lest  any  erroneous  inference  should  be  drawn  from  the  time  at 
which  this  letter  is  written,  let  me  obserre,  in  conclusion,  thal« 
though  it  is  elicited  by  remarks  of  yours  upon  the  late  troubles  ia 
the  University,  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  them  ;  and  that  the 
**  exculpation  law"  was  not  applied  during  those  troubles.  Students 
already  under  suspension,  have,  it  is  true,  as  a  condition  of  resto- 
ration, been  required  to  make  some  disclaimers.  Whatever  may  be 
•aid  or  thought  of  the  expediency  of  this  requisition,  of  which  I  say 
nothing,  thus  much  is  at  least  true,  that  to  refuse  to  make  the  die- 
claimers  required,  could,  at  this  time^  operate  no  advantage  nor  ae* 
emre  any  protection  to  any  fellow-student,  since,  when  they  were 
exacted,  all  parties  were  equally  separated  from  the  Univeni^ 
already.  * 

NoWy  Mr.  Editor,  do  not  believe,  because  I  have  detained  yoa  so 
long  over  the  matter  of  this  law,  that  I  see  nothing  in  what  seens 
to  be  the  necessity  of  its  existence  to  regret,  or  nothing  in  the  evils 
which  too  usually  follow  its  application  to  deplore.  If  you  do  so, 
you  will  do  me  great  injustice.  My  only  object  in  asking  you  to 
publish  these  remarks,  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  thinking  men  in 
the  community  to  the  most  difficult  point  connected  with  the  whole 
subject  of  college  discipline — the  question  how  shall  the  supremacy 
^of  law  be  maintained  in  the  last  emergency,  without  an  adnutted 
power  in  Faculties  to  use  either  the  means  of  investigation  ena^ 
ployed  by  civil  courts,  or  those  gentler,  and  (as  was  once  thought 
certainly)  less  offensive  ones,  in  consideration  of  which  they  have 
been  content  to  yield  the  former. 

Tbe  topic  which  principally  occupies  this  letter,  is  btit  one  ef 
several  connected  with  college  organization  and  government,  oa 
which  I  have  often  wished  to  address  some  observatione  to  ray 
fellow-citizens.  With  your  permission,  now  that  ray  hand  is  in,  I 
will  endeavor  to  make  one  or  two  further,  but  I  hope  not  qioite  so 
formidable,  encroachments  upon  your  space  hereafter. 

VhiversUy  of  Alabama^  Juiy  1, 1854. 

LETTERII. 

^BAiOlf 8  WHY  *<  THB  KXCITLPATIOMr  X^w"  HAS  FROVXB  ▲  VAILVmB. — Ur^VULT 
HOW  FAll  rr  8H0UX.D  BB  DEBMKD  DiaH01IOBABI.B  FOB  OVB  STITDBirT  TO  QStm 
TKBTIMOlfT  IMPLIO ATINO  ANOTHBB. 

In  my  last  letter  I  promised,  at  greater  leisure,  to  examine  stiH 
fiirther  some  of  the  particulars  in  which  the  government  of  Ameri* 
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mm  oollegas  is  tttonded  with  diftcdtks,  ao  greal  as  ia  indieata^^ 
tek  Bomevrliera  inherait  in  the  sjrstem  itself.  I  ptoceed  to  redeam 
my  promise. 

It  is  certain  that  the  gieatest  of  the  diffioultiea  here  apoken  of  ia 
that  to  which  my  last  communication  was  principally  de? oted,  riz., 
the  means  of  suppressing  disturbances  of  the  peace,  or  of  detecting 
their  authors,  when  aU  ordinary  appeals  have  failed,  and  it  has  be« 
come  necessary  to  invoke  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Upon  that  anb^ 
jeot  I  have  not  yet  ooiiq>leted  all  that  I  have  to  aay. 

I  assumed  that  the  very  idea  of  government  impliea  the  poasea* 
sion  of  the  power  to  compel,  in  some  manner  or  other,  the  diaclos-* 
nre  of  truth,  when  that  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  order,  and 
hr  the  maintenance  of  the  aupremacy  of  law.  I  described  the  two 
lAodea  by  which  it  haa  been  attempted,  in  different  colleges,  to  exeiv 
eiae  this  power :  the  first  being  no  other  than  that  used  in  civil 
courts,  and  the  second  being  the  mode  prescribed  in  what  is  comp 
nonly  called  the  "*  exculpation  law,"  aa  it  exists  in  this  Universi^ 
and  some  other  Southern  collegea. 

I  have  shown  that  the  aecond  of  theae  modes  was  originally  d«» 
vised  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  objections  which  had  been  made 
to  the  first  That  it  has  completely  failed  in  its  obje(^,  is  rendered 
•bvions  by  the  frequency  with  which  we  hear  it  denounced  in  coi^ 
tersatiun  and  in  the  public  prints.  For  an  instance,  I  need  go  no 
farther  than  to  your  own  expression  of  opinion  in  the  Regisittt^ 
which  furnished  the  occasion  of  my  former  comrounicatioa.  Bui, 
because  1  chose  to  demur  to  the  grounds  on  which  you  took  eui* 
eeption  to  the  law,  yon  must  not  understand  me  to  regard  the  same 
law  with  entire  complacency  myself.  By  no  meana.  I  can  neyer 
believe  that  any  law  which  meets  the  disapprobation  of  the  puUia, 
ia  a  good  law.  The  efficacy  of  law  ia  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
pains  and  penalties  it  denounces,  so  much  aa  in  the  anpport  and 
approval  of  all  good  men.  Whatever  enactment  fails  to  aecme 
these,  fails  of  the  roost  essential  element  of  moral  power.  It  mai- 
lers not  whether  it  be  intrinsically  good  or  bad ;  it  ia  enough  Id 
make  it  bad,  whatever  be  ita  intrinsic  excellence,  that  the  com* 
munity  who  witness  its  enforcement  regards  it  as  oppressive  and 
wrong.  What  more  is  necessary  to  undermine  the  efficacy  of  any 
law,  than  to  crown  with  applause  those  who  resist  its  operations, 
and  to  canonize  ita  victims  as  mart3rr8  in  a  glorious  cause  1 

It  may  be  anawered  that  no  law  con  be  intrinaioally  good,  against 
which  the  voice  of  the  people  among  whom  it  exiats  is  so  emphai* 
ieally  and  ao  unanimoualy  pronounced.  Thia  argument  ia  cat- 
tunly  plausible,  but  by  no  means^  conclusive.    The  law  of  CongreSB 
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providing  for  ^e  arrest  and  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves  is  certaialy  a 
good  law  ;  yet  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  States  for 
which  it  is  designed,  there  is  no  division  of  opinion  at  all  as  to  its 
wrongfulness.  Those  even  who  give  it  their  support — politicians, 
editors,  ministers  of  the  gospel-^even  judges  from  the  bench— do 
so  avowedly  for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  i^  a  law,  and  not 
because  they  approve  of  its  provisions.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  pub- 
lic sentiment,  however  decided,  and  however  unanimous,  is  not  al- 
ways of  necessity  right ;  and  that  the  old  maxim,  vox  populi  tqx 
DST,  is  to  be  taken  with  a  large  latitude  for  error. 

I  assume,  then,  that  the  **  exculpation  law"  is  not  necessarily  umi* 
htm  in  se,  because  the  people  do  not  like  it ;  but  I  admit  that  the  tribu- 
nal of  public  opinion  has  certainly  made  it  malum  prolUbitum^  to  the 
extent  that  no  college  Faculty  can  apply  it  without  being  immedi- 
ately arraigned  at  that  bar,  as  if  they  were  the  real  offenders  them- 
selves. It  fails,  therefore,  in  what  I  have  described  to  be  the  most 
essential  element  of  moral  power ;  it  fails  because  the  public,  as 
well  as  every  community  of  undergraduate  students,  are  banded 
against  it ;  and  because  applause  instead  of  censure  awaits  cveiy 
individual  who  sets  it  at  defiance. 

Has  any  thing  been  gained,  then,  by  the  attempt  to  substitute  in 
colleges  a  method  of  legal  investigation  at  variance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  honest  old  common  law  ?  I  think  not ;  yet  while  mak- 
ing this  admission,  I  can  see  nothing  morally  wrong  in  the  substi- 
tute. It  is  otherwise  when  we  look  at  the  subject  in  the  light  of 
expediency,  or  as  a  question  of  policy.  I  can  not  but  believe  thai 
a  great  mistake  was  made  by  the  originators  of  this  innovation  upon 
the  time-honored  principles  and  practices  of  penal  jurisprudence. 
It  may  be  very  noble,  and  honorable,  and  magnanimous,  and  all  that, 
for  youtig  men  or  old  men  to  refuse  to  give  testimony  before  any 
tribunal  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  expose  their  companions 
or  .friends  to  unpleasant  consequences  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
court  which  claims  the  right  to  such  testimony  is  not  called  upon  to 
make  any  such  admission.  And  if  it  does  make  such  an  admission* 
in  regard  to  the  open,  honest,  and  straightforward  form  of  explicit 
statement,  then  I  can  not  see  how  it  has  any  right  to  claim  that  a 
tefusal  to  permit  Uie  truth  to  be  extracted  from  the  witnesses  by  in- 
direction is  any  the  less  noble  or  honorable  or  magnanimous.  Both 
the  old  law  and  the  substitute  aim  to  fasten  the  offense  upon  the 
o^nder  by  the  force  of  testimony.  In  the  one  case,  the  responsibil- 
ity of  this  testimony  is  confined  to  a  few  ;  in  the  other  it  is  divided 
-among  a  greater  number.  But  that  which  is  mean,  or  contemptible, 
or  wrong  in  any  individual,  is  not  the  less  so  because  a  wh(^e  eom- 
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omnity  sbtre  in  the  taint.  A  stain  upon  the  honor  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  diluted  by  involving  in  its  foulness  the  honor  of  many.  And 
whenever  any  governing  authority  admits  for  a  moment  that  it  it 
mean,  or  that  it  is  wrong,  for  any  individual  of  the  subject-body  to 
give  such  testimony  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  ends  of  good 
government,  it  becomes  self-divested  of  the  most  efficacious  and  al« 
most  the  only  means  for  insuring  the  due  observance  of  its  laws. 

The  principle  that  no  student  may,  in  any  ease  whatever^  without 
^Ushonor,  give  testimony  to  convict  a  fellow-student  of  a  violation  of 
college  law,  is  at  once  mischievous  and  wrong ;  and  one  which  ihm 
trustees  and  Faculties  of  colleges  should  be  the  very  last  to  admit 
No  matter  to  what  extent  public  sentiment  may  lend  its  sanction  im 
this  principle,  the  governors  of  colleges  should  set  their  faces  reso* 
lately  against  such  a  sentiment,  and  should  endeavor,  by  all  th« 
means  in  their  power,  to  correct  it.  Least  of  all  should  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  borne  along  with  it,  or  commit  an  aot  so  suicidal  as 
to  stamp  with  their  own  openly  expressed  approbation  a  principle 
which  denies  to  them  a  right  absolutely  vital  to  the  administration 
of  any  government. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  our  colleges  have  themselves  chiefly 
to  thank  for  the  extent  to  which  their  powers  of  government  are 
paralyzed  by  the  influence  of  surrounding  public  opinion.  Till  they, 
in  so  many  words,  relinquished  the  right  to  compel  the  witnesses  to 
any  flagrant  oflfense  to  declare  their  knowledge,  public  sentiment  did 
not  so  universally,  so  unanimously,  or  so  sweepingly  stigmatize  the 
act  of  giving  such  testimony.  Why  should  it?  It  is  not  disbosoraUe 
to  testify  in  a  civil  court.  Nay,  even  when  the  civil  power  has  occa- 
sionally interfered  to  take  the  administration  of  justice  out  of  the  hands 
of  college  Faculties,  the  very  same  young  men  who  assumed  to  be 
unable  to  state  the  truth  to  their  academical  superiors  without  dis- 
honor, have  shown  no  hesitancy  to  give  evidence  before  a  jury~- 
jet  no  one  has  thought  the  worse  of  them.  It  is  no  reply  to  say,  that 
the  civil  court  may  commit  a  witness  for  contumacy,  and  that  there- 
fore he  has  no  choice  but  to  testify.  We  are  talking  now  about  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong — honor  and  dishonor ;  and  if,  instead  of 
committing  to  prison,  our  courts,  like  those  of  the  Inquisition,  could 
apply  the  rack,  even  torture  itself  could  not  justify  the  disclosures 
demanded,  if  it  is  really  wrong  or  dishonorable  to  make  them. 

But  as  it  is  usually  true  that  there  can  not  be  any  widely  spread  or 
deeply  rooted  popular  conviction  without  some  original  basis  of  rear 
son,  to  whatever  extremes  the  conviction  may  have  been  carried 
which  the  basis  will  not  justify,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  out  of 
what  plausible^  or  even  in  their  first  application  just^  consideratione* 
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baa  grown  the  doctrine,  that  no  atodent  may  ineulpate  anolbar  al»- 
doAt  by  his  testimony  without  dishcmor.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
students  associated  together  in  the  same  class,  or  in  the  same  col- 
lege, occupy  to  each  other  not  only  the  relation  of  subjects  to  a  com- 
men  government,  but  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  members  of  the 
same  family.  And  as  in  families  mutual  confidence  is  aa  unaroida- 
ble  necessity,  so  the  obligation  to  guard  it  inriolable  is  one  ^hick 
exists  antecedently  to  and  independently  of  promises.  It  is  not  toI- 
vntarily  assumed,  and  it  can  not  be  repudiated  at  the  option  of  the 
individual.  But,  secondly,  it  ofien  happens,  if  not  uanally,  that  n<Hie 
are  witnesses  of  those  riolations  of  college  laws  which  become  the 
subject  of  subsequent  inquiry,  who  are  not  themselves  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  implicated  in  ihem ;  and  hence,  that  the  act  of  giving 
such  testimony  as  may  subject  another  to  censure,  betrays  a  seem- 
ing willingness  to  purchase  immunity  to  one's  self  by  treachery  to  a 
friend.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  act  of  testifying  is  especially 
odious  ;  and  to  this  case  I  propose  to  devote  no  attention. 

But  in  regard  to  the  implied  bond  of  confidence  between  memben 
of  die  student-body,  common  sense  suggests  that  it  is  not  and  can 
not  be  of  the  uncompromising  nature  of  that  which  accompanies  the 
family  tie  ;  while  we  can  not  but  call  to  mind  that  the  civil  power 
does  not  recognize  even  that  as  inviolable,  when  the  public  good  re- 
quires that  it  should  be  set  aside.  The  students  of  a  college  are  by 
no  means  so  compacted  together  that  the  private  acts  of  each  one 
are  of  necessity  exposed  to  his  companions.  There  does  not,  in 
other  words,  exist  the  forced  confidence  of  the  family  ;  and  the  main 
Argument  in  support  of  the  inviolability  of  that  confidence  in  this  case 
falls  to  the  ground.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  undesirable  that,  in  a 
eommunity  of  generous  and  impulsive  young  men,  there  should  creep 
ia  any  thing  like  a  feeling  of  mutual  suspicion,  I  would  have  it  con- 
tinue to  be  thought,  as  it  is  I  believe  pretty  universally  thought, 
among  Faculty  and  students  equally,  that  information  privately  vol- 
unteered by  one  student  injurious  to  another,  is  entirely  dishonorable, 
and  ought  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  authorities,  as  well  as 
frowned  on  by  the  students. 

In  many  cases  of  disorder  in  college,  not  only  are  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  community  unacquainted  with  the  offenders — showing  ttiat 
no  necessary  confidence  exists  which  is  in  the  nature  of  things  una- 
voidable— but,  when  it  is  otherwise,  and  when  those  who  interrupt 
flie  good  order  of  a  college  force  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  their 
peaceably  disposed  companions,  it  not  seldom  happens  that  strong 
displeasure  is  excited  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  thus  make  the 
witnesses  of  their  lawlessness.     It  is  nothing  short  of  an  absurdity 
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to  amy,  that  peraons  who  are  dms  not  Decossarilj  cogmsant  of  infn^ 
tions  of  order,  or  who,  when  made  acquainted  with  them,  are  made 
•o  against  their  will,  shall  he  held  bound  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  offenders,  and,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  enormity  of  the  of> 
fenses  (and  it  is  often  great),  shall  actually  themselves  eufier  the 
penalties  due  to  the  misdeed,  rather  than  by  their  testimony  permit 
the  authorities  to  suppress  the  disturbances,  and  protect  them  in  the 
enjoyAeut  of  their  rights,  and  in  &e  peaceful  prosecution  of  their 
•tediea. 

After  what  I  hare  said,  I  suppose  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that, 
had  I  a  system  of  law  to  prepare  for  a  college  about  to  go  into  ope^ 
ration,  the  "  exculpation  law"  should  form  no  part  of  my  code. 
Neither  would  I  commit  the  folly  of  requiring  a  Faculty  to  protect 
order  and  administer  justice,  without  empowering  that  body  to  iuvea* 
tigate  most  thoroughly  every  case  in  which  neglect  of  discipline  might 
endanger  the  preservation  of  the  ends  for  which  government  is  in* 
atituted.  And  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  their  power 
in  this  respect,  I  would  make  it  obligatory  on  every  student  to  give 
evidence — not  to  individual  officers  in  private— by  no  means — but  to 
the  entire  governing  body,  when  sitting  as  a  court  of  inquiry,  in  re- 
gard to  any  breach  of  law  which  may  have  occurred  in  his  presence, 
or  to  his  knowledge  personally  obtained,  no  matter  by  whom  com- 
mitted. Should  the  student  so  interrogated  refuse  to  reply,  he  could 
but  be  dismissed  ;  and  that  is  the  penalty  which  college  Facultiea 
are  now  compelled  to  inflict  on  innocent  men,  when  they  refuse  to 
declare,  under  the  "  exculpation  law,''  that  they  are  innocent. 

I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  doctrine  I  here  avow  will  be  a 
popular  doctrine.  I  incline  to  think  rather  that  it  will  be  the  very 
contrary.  Since  colleges  themselves  have  done  so  much,  in  my 
honest  belief,  to  aid  in  vitiating  the  public  sentiment  on  this  subject, 
I  have  little  tiope  that  the  course  which  appears  to  me  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  plainest  common  sense,  will  meet  for  the  moment  the 
approbation  of  my  fellow-citizens.  I  ask  for  no  such  immediate  ap- 
proval. I  ask  only  that  reflecting  men  shall  turn  over  the  subject  in 
their  minds,  and  come  to  no  decision  at  all  until  afler  mature  con- 
sideration. It  is  evident  that  difficulties  environ  it  on  every  sido. 
Experinieitt  has  satisfied  me  that  there  is  no  escape  by  endeavoring 
^  go  round  about.  In  this  case,  as  in  most  in  which  there  is  any 
thing  serious  to  be  hazarded,  I  believe  the  safest  eonrse  is  to  take 
tte  bull  by  the  horns. 

In  concluding  this  letter,  I  would  merely  add  that  the  modes  of 
inToefigation  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  both  that  of  the  oU 
colleges  and  its  substitute  wfaioh  exists  here^  much  as  they  are  de- 
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nofunced  and  rarely  as  they  are  ^plied,  hare  after  all  been  piodno 
tire  of  an  amount  of  good  seldom  considered  and  difficult  to  be  esti* 
mated,  constituting  as  they  do  the  most  substantial  guaranty  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  supremacy  of  law.  This  point  I  shaO 
further  illustrate  hereafter. 
UrmertUy  ofAUbama^  July  21, 1854. 

LETTBRIII,  , 

OBJECTION  TO  THX  MOBAI.  TENDENCIXS  OP  THE  <*  EZCUI.PATI01f  ULW*  GOV- 
UDEBBD. — tT7B8TAimAI«  BElTEFm  DEBITED  FBOM  THX  XXBTrXWOB  OF 
liAWB  TO  COMPEL  THE  DUCLOtUBB  OP  TBTTTH. 

Onx  of  the  objections  advanced  by  the  Register  against  the  partie* 
u  ar  law  of  this  and  other  Southern  colleges,  which  is  known  as  the 
**  exculpation  law,"  I  have  thus  far  omitted  to  examine.  I  allude  to 
the  assertion  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  sanctioned  by  thai  law  is 
*<  contrary  to  any  considerate  method  of  moral  culture."  Having 
frankly  expressed  my  own  very  decided  dissatisfaction  with  the  law 
in  question,  on  grounds  of  expediency  and  policy,  I  must  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  defend  it  on  those  of  morality. 

I  have  shown  that  this  law  was  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  another, 
which  other  was  supposed  to  press  too  harshly  upon  the  delicate  sense 
of  honor  of  young  men  in  Southern  colleges.  Hitherto  the  main,  if 
not  the  sole  objection  which  has  been  alleged  against  it  by  the  youn£ 
men  themselves  and  their  friends,  has  been  that  it  still  oppressed 
them  in  the  same  point  in  which  the  former  had  been  intolerable  ; 
that,  in  short,  it  was  but  a  mode  of  obliging  them  to  do  indirectly, 
what  the  previously  existing  law  required  that  they  should  do  di- 
rectly, viz.,  discover  to  the  authorities  the  authors  of  any  given  vio- 
lation of  law.  Whether  or  not  the  sentiment  upon  which  this  objec- 
tion is  founded  is  worthy  of  the  respect  it  has  received,  whether  it 
is  the  oflfspring  of  a  true  or  a  false  notion  of  honor,  is  a  matter  of  no 
present  importance  ;  its  existence  is  undeniable,  and  it  has  down  to 
the  present  time  constituted  the  entire  basis  of  all  the  oppositioa 
which  this  unfortunate  law  had  to  encounter.  The  objection  of  the 
Register  is  new  ;  let  us  see  if  it  is  any  more  substantial.  To  me  it 
appears  to  involve  suppositions  entirely  incompatible  with  each 
other. 

How  it  can  rationally  be  maintained,  for  instance,  that  an  in- 
dividual whose  sense  of  honor  is  so  nice  that  he  will  not  tell  the 
truth,  when  called  upon,  lest  he  should  implicate  a  companion,  oucy 
yet  not  hesitate  to  tell  a  lie  lest  he  should  implicate  himself,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  But  should  this  phenomenon  occur  in  aft 
exceptional  instance,  how  the  whde  body  of  the  ooapaniono  of 
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wach  a  recreant,  ahonld  still  feel  boand,  by  the  force  of  tbe  saati^ 
ment  abore  spoken  of^  to  maintaiD  their  silence  nevertheless,  and 
even  to  give  themselves  up  to  martyrdom,  in  order  to  protect  the 
mean-spirited  delinquent  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  his 
fiilsehood,  is  still  less  conceivable.  Can  any  thing  be  more  certain 
than  that  public  opinion  would  blast  such  a  wretch,  and  drive  him 
out  from  a  community  of  honorable  men  ?  For,  be  it  observed,  the 
case  in  which  an  offense  is  known  only  to  its  perpetrator,  is  a  case 
almost  or  quite  without  example  in  college  ;  and  I  can  not  conceive 
that  there  could  be  any  such  case  possible,  in  which  a  Faculty 
would  ever  think  of  applying  the  "  exculpation  law"  as  a  means  of 
investigation.  The  language  of  the  law  itself,  as  I  have  cited  it  in 
a  former  communication,  forbids  such  a  supposition ;  for  it  is  there 
explicitly  stated  to  be  designed  to  discover  the  offender  only  when 
he  is  known  to  be  one  of  several  individuals  distinctly  designated. 
The  offender  is  always,  therefore,  more  or  less  generally  known  to 
the  student-body ;  and  in  case  of  an  act  of  moral  turpitude  like  thai 
supposed  above,  he  could  not  fail  to  become  at  once  known  to  the 
whole.  No  young  man,  afler  such  an  act,  would  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  in  college ;  he  would  be  ostracized  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  Those  who  have  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  such 
communities  know  this ;  and  I  can  not  but  feel  suprised  that  the 
editor  of  the  Register  should  so  soon  have  forgotten  what  his  own 
observation  as  a  student  unquestionably  taught  him.  But  the  **  ex- 
culpatioQ  law''  has  not  been  assumed  to  exert  any  other  demoralize 
ing  influence  except  that  of  holding  out  an  encouragement  to  false- 
hood. What  that  encouiagement  can  amount  to,  in  tbe  face  of 
counteracting  principles  so  efficient  as  those  which  I  have  just 
pointed  out,  I  leave  my  readers  to  Judge. 

And  here  I  might  dismiss  the  subject  were  it  not  that  the  present 
objection,  like  those  which  I  have  heretofore  disposed  of,  happens 
to  lie  with  no  less  force  against  the  old  law — which  I  have  shown 
to  be  the  only  alternative  law — than  it  does  against  the  present 
Take  the  rule  at  Yale  College,  for  instance,  that  the  student  shall 
testify  to  what  he  knows,  let  the  evidence  inculpate  whom  it  may, 
A  refusal  to  speak  draws  down  the  censure  of  the  Faculty  upon 
himself;  a  free  declaration  of  the  truth  criminates  his  fellow-stu* 
dent,  and  involves  the  witness  in  popular  odium.  In  this  case,  aa 
in  the  former,  at  a  prima  facie  view,  it  would  appear  that  falsehood 
would  save  the  witness  from  unpleasant  consequences  on  either 
hand.  He  may  testify,  and  so  disarm  the  Faculty ;  but  he  may 
testify  falsely,  and  so  save  his  companion.  •  What  is  to  prevent  his 
doing  this  ?    Nothing,  but  his  own  strength  of  principle,  and  that 
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wi&ering  power  of  popular  opinion  in  college,  before  whioh  tlie  dm* 
liberate  liar  can  not  for  one  moment  stand.  Thus,  whicheyer  be 
the  mode  of  investigatton  sanctioned  by  tbe  laws  of  any  college,  the 
tame  temptation  (if  it  is  a  temptation)  to  falsehood  in  the  wiuiess 
equally  exists  ;  and  the  same  powerful  counter-influences  co-exist 
with  it,  to  neutralize  its  power  to  harm. 

I  asserted  in  my  last  communication  that  the  college  laws  W  * 
which  so  much  exception  has  been  taken,  have,  notwithstanding, 
been  productive,  after  all,  of  a  great  deal  of  good ;  and  I  promised 
further  to  illustrate  this  assertion.  You  will  certainly  not  under- 
stand me  to  intend'  that  they  have  effected  this  good  by  their  fre- 
quent application ;  since  I  have  distinctly  admitted  that  they  are 
seldom  put  actually  in  force  without  being  attended  by  temporary 
injury  to  the  institution  which  is  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  theni. 
I  maintain  that  such  ought  not  to  be  the  case  ;  but  I  admit,  as  I 
have  said  before,  that  in  the  present  morbid  condition  of  public 
sentiment  on  the  subject,  such  is,  in  point  of  (kct,  the  unfortunate 
tmth.  The  good  which  they  do  is  therefore  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  transgression  which  they  pukiish,  but  by  the  much 
more  considerable  amount  which  they  prevents 

As  American  colleges  are  organized  to-day,  the  opportunities  of 
the  Faculty  personally  to  know  in  what  manner  the  time  of  the  stu- 
dents is  occupied,  at  all  those  hours  in  which  recitations  or  lectures 
are  not  actually  proceeding,  are  so  extremely* Hmited,  as  to  be  prac- 
tically little  better  than  none  at  all.  Our  Collegiate  system  is  an 
attempted  imitation  of  that  which  was  instituted  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, by  the  monkish  lecturers  of  the  middle  ages,  founded  mainlj 
upon  the  principle  of  the  monastery;  but  the  imitation  is  urifortu* 
nately  complete  only  in  the  least  desirable  of  its  features,  winie  it  is 
deficient  in  most  of  the  safeguards  originajly  designed  to  k*  cure  it 
against  abuses.  In  those  venerable  universities  of  Great  Hi, tain 
just-  mentioned,  every  college  is  a  quadrangle,  securely  wall  i  in, 
with  a  janitor  always  at  the  door,  and  with  a  definite  hour  f  t  -hut- 
ting in  the  entire  community  by  bar  and  bolt.  Within  the  ^ame 
architectural  pile  reside  not  only  the  governed,  but  all  the  n  embers 
of  the  governing  body,  from  the  President  (master)  down  in  the 
numerous  "  fellows,"  one  of  whose  duties  it  is  to  aid  the  auth'  r.ties 
in  the  preservation  of  order.  The  whole  college  body,  moreover, 
Bot  only  reside  under  one  roof,  but  dine  together  at  one  tahlt-;  so 
tbat,  in  all  Have  the  religious  aspect,  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  monastic  family  are  kept  conspicuously  prominent  to  this  day. 

It  was  not  a  very  great  undertaking  for  a  body  of  governors  pos- 
sessed  of  advanta(;es  like  those  here  described,  to  assume  tho 
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req^OBsibility  of  presemag  good  ord^  &mong  a  body  of  students 
comniitted  to  their  guardianship.  With  us  in  America  the  case  is 
very  different.  Our  college  dormitories  are  erected  in  an  isolated 
group,  in  the  midst  of  an  open  area.  No  officers,  or  only  here  and 
there  a  tutor,  occupy  rooms  in  these  buildings  by  night ;  none  in 
some  instances  even  by  day.  No  president  or  professor  meets  the 
students'  at  the  conunon  table ;  nor  do  commons  continue  still  to  ez- 
isty  in  the  majority  of  cases.  No  janitor  marks,  or  can  mark,  who 
lea:ves  the  premises  during  the  hours  which  the  law  devotes  to 
study  ;  still  less,  who  steals  away  or  returns  at  those  unwarrantable 
hours  of  darkness  when  nearly  every  one  of  the  offenses  most  ruin- 
ous to  good  order  and  most  difficult  to  manage  is  usually  perpetrat- 
ed. Yet  under  all  these  disadvantages  the  public  demands  of  the 
FaeuHy  of  every  American  college  tiiat  it  shall  govern  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  species  of  authority,  and  shall  still  govern 
well.  The  college  is  a  sanctuary  which  the  civil  power  may  not 
invade.  It  is  an  imperium  in  imperio  within  whose  confines  no 
municipal  functionary  may  venture  to  set  his  foot.  It  is  a  commu- 
nity shut  out  with  more  than  Japanese  seclusion  from  the  surround- 
ing social  world ;  and  subject  in  its  members  to  none  of  those 
restraining  influences,  by  which  public  opinion  bears  upon  the  con- 
duct of  th6  individuals  who  make  up  the  society  to  which  man  is 
bom,  and  to  which  the  student  himself  must  at  length  return. 

Such  a  community,  so  utterly  exempt  from  every  other  species 
of  control,  it  is  which  an  American  college  Faculty  are  required  to 
govern,  and  to  govern  well.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  do 
this,  without  arming  them  with  the  power  ?  And  is  it  not  nonsense 
to  talk  of  furnishing  them  with  such  arms,  while  they  are  denied 
the  right  to  compel,  under  the  highest  penalties  of  the  law,  the  dis- 
closure of  truth,  when  the  truth  is  necessary  to  the  protection  of 

.  order  and  the  vindication  of  authority  ?  I  have  asserted,  and  nobody 
has  denied,  that  there  have  been  yet  discovered  but  two  modes  of 
exercising  this   compulsion.     I   have   admitted  with   regret  that 

« neither  of  these  modes  finds  favor  with  the  public  at  large,  whose 
interests  are  deeply  involved  in  the  success  of  colleges,  and  whose 
support  ought  always  to  be  unhesitating  and  prompt  on  behalf  of 
college  authorities.  But  in  spite  of  this  I  maintain  that  these  laws 
have  been  productive  of  incalculable  good,  and  that  they  are  so  still, 
at  this  very  day. 

They  operate  as  a  restraint  of  so  powerful  a  nature,  against  push- 
ing disorders  to  extremes,  as  to  render  such  an  event  one  of  the  rarest 
occurrences  in  college  history.  Unfrequently  as  they  are  applied, 
no  student  is  ignorant  either  that  they  may  be  or  that  they  inevi- 
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tably  will  be  so,  whenever  the  necessity  arises.  Now,  though  ao 
doubt  it  is  a  glorious  fate,  and  one  attended  with  much  applause  of 
friends,  to  say  nothing  of  an  almost  inevitable  newspaper  apotheosis, 
to  perish  (academically)  in  the  fires  of  college  martyrdom,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  not  a  fate  which  is  spontaneously  courted.  No 
species  of  martyr — ^not  even  the  Christian — ^is  usually  such  from 
absolute  preference  or  choice.  And  should  the  unbiased  testimony 
of  young  men  themselves,  who  have  had  the  largest  experience  in 
this  way,  be  taken,  1  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  would  be  found 
to  accord  in  the  main  with  the  view  expressed  by  the  elder  Weller 
of  matrimony,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  very  fine  thing  no  doubt,  '*  but 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  go  through  so  much  to  gain  so  little,  is 
perhaps  more  than  can  be  said  for  it."  ^ 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  student  finds 
college  life  agreeable.  There  is  a  sort  of  indescribable  fascination 
about  the  microcosm  of  which  it  makes  him  a  member.  There  is  & 
charm  in  the  ties  to  which  it  introduces  him,  and  a  fervor  unfelt  in 
later  years,  in  the  friendships  which  in  the  yet  unchilled  warmth  of 
his  youthful  feelings  it  leads  him  to  form.  When,  in  the  regular 
progress  of  events,  the  inevitable  hour  approaches  which  is  to  dis- 
solve this  dreamy  episode  of  his  existence,  he  feels  a  pang,  deep 
and  real  as  that  of  the  exile  who  steps  on  board  the  bark  which  is 
to  bear  him  from  his  native  land  forever.  Exceptions  may — such 
undoubtedly  do — exist ;  I  speak  of  the  great  majority.  And  I  say 
that  a  life  so  charming  will  not  on  slight  occasion  bo  voluntarily 
self-terminated ! 

I  take  no  account  here,  at  all,  of  the  deep  and  earnest  interest 
which  many — possibly  most — take  in  the  intellectual  pursuits  to 
which  their  college  life  is  devoted.  I  say  nothing  of  the  firm  con« 
%nction  and  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  opportunities  which 
they  enjoy,  for  self-formation,  and  preparation  to  grapple  with  the 
realities  of  life,  by  which  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  young  men  are 
impressed  in  the  midst  of  the  priceless  advantages  here  surrounding 
them.  These  are  benefits  which  no  man  of  sense  will  lightly  re^ 
linquish,  however  ardent  and  impulsive  the  fires  of  youth  may  make 
him.  But  I  say  that,  when  to  these  weighty  considerations  are 
added  the  peculiar  charm  of  student  life,  of  which  I  have  more  par- 
ticularly  spoken  above,  the  inducement  to  avoid  acts  which  may 
raise,  and  to  suppress  practices  which  may  provoke,  issues  which, 
however  attended  with  temporary  iclat,  must  necessarily  terminate 
diastrously  to  the  student  at  last,  is  scarcely  deficient  in  a  single 
element  of  completeness.  It  is  thus  that  the  laws  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  exert  a  happy  influence  in  spite  of  their  unpopu* 
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Imniy ;  while,  were  no  such  laws  in  ezitteiice»  American  colleges, 
aa  at  present  organized,  would  possess  no  guaranty  that  their  tran* 
qailHty  would  remain  undisturbed  for  a  single  day. 
UnwerwUy  of  Alabama,  July  26, 1864. 

[To  be  oonttniMd.]  | 


IV.    TAB  DUTY  OP  CULTIVATING  MUSIC  AS  A  PART  OP  OKNIIEAL 

EDUCATION. 

BY  THE  LATE  BEV.    NATHAinEL  8.    PBIMX,  D.D.* 

*<  The  ehamu  of  sweet  maaio  no  pendl  ean  paint ; 
It  tamet  the  rode  Barage— enttrens  the  ■alBt.'^ 


Never  did  poet  sing  more  obvious  truth,  or  sounder  philosoj^y 
than  this.  The  foundation  of  Music  is  laid  in  the  constitution  of 
man,  and  in  the  very  structure  of  the  natural  world.  A  thousand 
wilder  notions  have  infested  the  human  brain  than  the  P3rthagorean 
hypothesis  of  the  "  Harmony  of  the  Spheres,"  by  which  the  father 
of  that  philosophy  taught,  and  his  disciples  enthusiastically  believed, 
that  "  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  produced  a  music  imper- 
ceptible to  the  ears  of  mortals,"  but  real,  sweet,  and  enchanting  as 
the  peeans  of  the  blessed. 

In  modem  times,  at  least,  it  has  been  made  a  question  among 
Theologians,  whether  human  language  was  not  communicated  to 
man  by  immediate  revelation  ?  that  is,  whether  man  could  ever  have 
learned  to  communicate  his  thoughts  by  words,  unless  he  had  been 
taught  at  the  month  of  the  Lord?  Leaving  the  decision  of  this 
question  to  those  who  are  fond  of  such  speculations,  I  will  boldly 
hazard  the  conjecture,  that  if  man  had  never  learned  to  talk,  with- 
out  such  high  instruction,  he  would  readily  have  learned  to  sing. 

Nor  do  I  believe,  as  some  have  very  sagely  supposed,  that  he 
would  have  been  indebted  to  the  birds  of  the  air  as  his  instructors ; 
and  that  human  song  is  a  mere  imitation  of  the  music  of  the  groves. 
It  is  humiliating,  it  is  irrational,  to  suppose  that  the  organs  of  sound, 
which  are  so  much  more  multifarious,  delicate,  and  improvable  in 
roan  than  in  any  other  animal,  were  not  only  subjected  to,  but  made 
dependent  for  their  exercise  on  the  tuition  of  irrational  creatures  .f 

*  Bee  Introdnctory  Kote  to  an  article  bj  the  same  author,  Yol.  I.,  page  657. 

t  The  sagacioos  and  very  phUosophleal  hypotheris,  that  man  acquired  hfs  muloal  abfltUei 
nnder  the  tuition  of  the  birds,  places  woman  in  a  very  remarkable  position.  It  Is  an  tndli- 
putable  fact,  that  throughout  the  feathered  kingdom  the  power  of  song  is  flie  exdusiye  pre- 
rogative of  the  male  bird.  Though  the  female  eqjoys  the  dafly  tnitloa  of  her  more  glfled 
mate  year  after  year,  and  sits  by  the  hour  and  Ufteni  to  hli  melodioiis  aotee  the  nerer  ae> 
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The  fact  is,  that  not  oi^  the  soul  of  na&  is  fonned  for  aoiig,  Irat 
1^  physical  powers  aire  oonstttnted  for  the  highest  cidtivation  of 
this  celestial  art.  Adaptation  for  no  other  eartUy  empk^nnent  is 
more  visibly  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  corporeal  and  mental 
constitution. 

This  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  ccHisiderations  already 
adverted  to,  but  from  ihe  notable  fact,  that  it  is  the  common  talent 
of  the  whole  species.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  there  is  a 
great  variety  df  talent ;  and  some,  from  die  peculiar  eonstitntion  of 
their  minds,  or,  virhat  is  more  probable,  from  the  greater  delicacy 
of  their  physical  organization,  are  capable  of  making  much  greater 
proficiency  than  others  in  this  noble  art.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  be« 
lieve,  however  contrary  it  may  be  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  even  of  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  science, 
who  very  naturally  dislike  the  drudgery  of  training  voices  that  hare 
some  natural  or,  more  frequently,  contracted,  obstacles  to  overcome^ 
while  there  are  enough  to  serve  their  purposes  ready  formed  to  their 
hands ;  I  say,  notwithstanding  all  these  apparently  opposing  facts, 
I  am  incHned  to  believe  ^at  not  one  in  a  hundred,  or  even  in  a 
thousand,  of  the  human  family,  is  naturally  incapable  of  musical 
execution.  I  have  somewhere  met  with  the  fact,  that  Dean  Swil^ 
acknowledged  himself  totally  unable  to  distinguish  any  difference  in 
musical  tones ;  and  consequently,  that  he  was  alike  insensible  to 
the  pleasures  of  harmony  and  the  pains  of  discord.  In  every  gen- 
eration there  may  be  instances  of  this  descripticm  ;  but,  I  presume, 
they  are  as  rare,  and  bear  as  small  a  proportion  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind who  possess  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech,  as  the  unfor- 
tunate class  of  mutes  who  are  necessarily  incapacitated  to  use  these 
important  organs. 

The  principal  reason  why  so  many  are  considered  destitute  of 
musical  ability  doubtless  is,  that  no  measures  are  adopted  for  the 
general  cultivation  of  those  powers  in  early  life.  If  only  a  tithe 
of  the  pains  that  are  taken  in  almost  every  family  to  teach  little 
children  to  talk  (and  a  great  deal  of  it  nonsense,  too),  were  be- 
stowed, at  an  early  period,  to  teach  them  to  sing,  there  woul4  be 

quires  the  (iMidty  of  imitatiiig  them.  AH  the  eonnd  she  «mtti  Is  a  Aup,  AMgreeftUe  oUip" 
ing  or  soTCAm,  JOBtflaffldent  to  indioate  her  preeenoe— to  express  an  alarm,  or  to  eaU  Um 
attention  of  her  yoong  to  the  sopply  of  their  necessities.  Whence,  then,  did  ^oatnan  dertre 
her  sweet  and  liquid  roloe,  whose  erery  sound  is  melody?  Did  she  also  aoqolre  It  from  the 
tmrfebirdt  or  did  she  hare  to  wait  tUl  her  rightful  lord  had  ftilly  learned  his  lesson  flrom 
sneh  high  tastraotton,  and  become  o^>aMe  of  InstnM^ng  her?  And  did  she  thus  at  length 
bMone  **wlMr  than  her  teaoher,**  and  fkr  excel  his  notes  with  her  melodious  strains? 
These  are  questions  which  desenre  the  attention  of  those  sages  who  entertain  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  musical  abUltlss  and  the  ImitatlTe  frooltles  of  their  own  q>ecSes ;  and,  no 
doubt, the  aaswsn  wUl  shed  atonent  of  light  on  the scUnoe  of  Physiology  and  the  scteooe 
efUusle. 
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fow  childrea  found,  ia  aoy  communis,  dostitute  of  musical  aliiUtiofl.  ' 

The  oofr«ctaew  of  thia  remark  ia  illuatcated  in  the  extensive  reauU|| 

of  introduciag  thia  exerciae  into  our  Sabbath  Schools.     If,  the^. 

these  opportunities,  enjoyed  but  once  a  week,  are  so  successful,        »    . 

what  might  not  be  expected  from  the  daily  practice  of  singing  in       '  -  ;  ^^^ 

every  family  and  in  all  our  Common  Schools  ? 

The  general  possession  of  a  talent  for  music  may  be  fairly  infer* 
red  firom  the  univemal  pleasure  derived  from  musical  performances. 
The  little  infant  unconsciously  drops  to  sleep  under  the  sweet  "  lul- 
laby" of  its  watchful  mother.  He  understands  not  a  word  of  what 
is  sung,  but  the  whole  effect  is  produced  by  the  adaptation  of  mu- 
sical sounds  to  the  sensibilities  of  its  nature.  And,  go  where  you 
will — search  the  world  over — you  will  find  this  paasion  pervading 
•Jl  nations.  The  moat  barbarous  and  savage  tribes,  in  the  most  in- 
hospitable climes,  have  their  vocal  and  instruments  music,  and  seem 
to  derive  no  less  delight  from  this  source  than  the  most  refined  and 
polished  nations.  Their  songs,  indeed,  are  coarse,  and  their  in- 
strumenfts  rude,  and  would  be  grating  to  more  cultivated  ears ;  but 
with  these  the  simple  children  of  th^  wilds  assuage  their  griefs, 
enkindle  their  joys,  and  wile  away  the  tedious  hours  of  "hope 
deferred."  This  single  fact  afibrda  incontestible  evidence  of  the 
almost  universal  taste  and  talent  for  this  divine  art.  And  if  you 
DOW  and  then  meet  with  an  individual,  in  civilized  as  well  as  savage 
countries,  whose  eav  is  deaf  and  whose  soul  is  insensible  to  the 
Behing  strains  of  melody,  and  the  sweeter  tones  of  harmony,  he  is 
more  than  a  savage — he  has  a  heart  of  adamant,  and  an  arm  that  is 
capable  of  perpetrating  the  blackest  crimes.  I  would  sooner  trust 
my  life  among  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests  than  in  a  community 
of  human  beings  who  wore  totally  insensible  to  the  power  of  music. 

But  there  is  one  fact  which  places  this  matter  on  impregnable 
ground ;  and  that  is,  that  the  musical  art  is  based  on  the  constitution 
of  the  natural  world;  and  man  is  the  only  being  on  earth  that  is 
capable  of  understanding  its  principles  and  applying  them  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  It  is  well  known  to  the 
merest  smatterer  in  the  science  that  the  Diatonic  Scale  embraces 
only  seven  different  sounds  ;  the  eighth  being  in  every  case  a  recur- 
rence of  the  first ;  thus  constituting  the  complete  octave.  Of  these, 
^ye  are  full  tones^  and  two,  semitones ;  the  latter  invariably  occur- 
riog  between  the  3d  and  4th,  and  the  7th  and  8th.  Now,  this 
diviflion  of  the  Natural  Scale  is  not,  as  some  might  suppose,  the 
iMult  of  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  octave  made  by  some  celebrated 
professor  of  the  science,  whom  all  the  world  have  consented  to 
follow.    But  it  has  its  foundations  in  the  laws  of  sound,  which  are 
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as  unchangeable  and  uniform  as  the  principle  of  chemical  affinity 
or  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  whole  ecience  of  mmic  is  predicat- 
ed on  this  arrangement  Although  an  expert  performer  is  capaUe 
of  raising  the  octare  by  semitones,  thus  making  12,  or  (inciodiog 
the  8th)  13  distinct  sounds,  yet  if  in  the  combination  of  parts  yon 
place  the  semitones  in  any  other  position  than  that  in  which  they 
naturally  occur,  instead  of  the  ravishing  strains  of  harmony,  the  ear 
is  pained  and  every  nerve  is  tortured  with  the  unceasing  jargon. 
And  though  the  natural  scale  may'be  altered,  by  the  introduction  of 
fiats  and  sharps ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  though  the  alteration 
of  the  natural  scale  demands  fiats  or  sharps^  in  particular  places, 
in  every  such  case  the  position  of  the  semitones  is  as  certain  and  in- 
variable as  in  the  natural  scale. 

These  facts  prove  beyond  all  dispute,  or  even  the  suspicion  of 
error,  that  the  principles  of  music  are  founded  on  a  basis  «s  impreg- 
nable as  the  foundations  of  the  everlasting  hills.  Yea,  the  earth 
may  be  removed,  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  all  the 
pillars  of  the  material  universe  crumble  into  ruin,  but  even  then, 

amid 

^  The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  omih  of  worlds," 

the  songs  of  Ihe  redeemed  from  this  revolted  sphere  shall  be 
poured  forth  in  loftier  strains,  and  with  immortal  tongues. 

And  that  man  is  the  only  being  in  this  sublunary  world  that  is 
capable  of  appreciating  and  applying  the  principles  of  music  to  the 
harmony  of  sounds,  is  a  fact  so  self-evident  as  not  to  need  a  single 
word  of  confirmation.  The  sweetest  song  of  the  most  tuneful  bird 
of  the  air  is  nothing  more,  as  every  child  knows,  than  a  simple  tnei- 
ody^  or  pleasing  succession  of  sounds.  But  harmony,  which  is  the 
charming  concord  of  difierent  sounds,  roust  be  adjusted  by  the  rules 
of  art,  and  founded  on  the  scientific  principles  or  laws  of  somid. 
This  is  the  exclusive  and  uninvaded  province  of  rational  minds, 
inhabiting  organized  bodies,  delicately  and  wonderfully  formed,  and 
wisely  adapted  to  all  the  sympathies  of  the  indwelling  soul. 

The  mere  possession  of  such  powers  imposes  the  duty  of  their 
diligent  application  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  conferred. 
The  bestowment  of  any  faculty  involves  an  obligation  to  improve  it 
in  the  way  required  by  the  sovereign  donor.  God  never  gave  man 
a  talent  to  be  buried  in  the  earth,  or  laid  up  in  a  napkin.  And  for 
its  diligent  improvement,  or  slothful  neglect,  its  possessor  will  be 
called  to  an  account,  in  "  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  Not  a 
word,  then,  need  be  said  to  enforce  the  duty  of  cultivating  Ae 
science  of  music.  The  obligation  is  as  extensive  as  (he  ability  to 
learn  and  perform. 
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And  here  let  it  be  obserfed,  that  it  is  the  general,  if  not  the  uni- 
Tersal,  duty  of  the  whole  comnnmity.  The  practice  of  choir  singing, 
while  more  favorable  to  correct  musical  execution,  is  very  apt  to 
produce  the  impression  on  a  Christian  assembly,  which  is  too  gener« 
ally  yielded  to  in  practice,  that  it  is  the  exclusive  duty  and  privilege 
of  the  choir  to  perform  that  delightful  part  of  divine  worship.  I  do 
not  object  to  the  employment  of  a  choir  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  It  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  best  and  surest  guide.  But 
then  the  whole  congregation  should  feel  that  they  are  required  in- 
dividually to  unite  their  voices  in  praise.  And  if  any,  through  long 
neglect  to  improve  the  gift  which  God  has  bestowed  on  aU,  or 
nearly  all  the  human  family,  find  themselves  incapable  of  perform- 
ing this  duty,  without  marring  the  devotions  of  others,  they  should 
lose  no  time  and  spare  no  pains  in  qualifying  themselves  to  perform 
their  part  of  this  service  "  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understand- 
ing also."  Especially  should  every  parent  feel,  that  in  giving  his 
children  a  Christian  education,  it  is  as  much  his  duty  to  have  them 
taught  to  sing  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  as  to  make  them  capable  of 
reading  their  moUier  tongue.  Till  the  Church  awakes  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  duty,  we  shall  never  realize  the  truth  of  that  simple, 
but  beautiful  stanza : 

'<MjGod!  how  pleasant 'tis  to  see 
A  whole  assembly  worship  thee : 
At  onoe  they  eing— at  once  they  pray ; 
Th^  hear  of  heaven  and  learn  the  way.** 

But  there  is  one  point  of  greater  importance  than  any  other  which 
I  must  notice,  1  mean  the  moral  influence  of  music. 

That  music  holds  a  mighty  sway  over  the  powers  of  sensation  in 
all  auricular  beings,  is  a  fact  so  obvious  as  to  render  the  fable  of 
Orpheus,  at  least  in  part,  perfectly  credible.  Though  no  one  can 
believe  that  the  trees  rushed  from  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers 
stopped  in  their  courses  to  listen  to  his  enchanting  strains,  yet 
facts  are  not  wanting,  even  in  modem  times,  to  show  that  savage 
beasts  of  the  forests  have  often  forgotten  their  wildness,  and  tem- 
porarily exhibited  the  meekness  of  the  lamb,  under  the  all-subduing 
power  of  music. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  miraculous  in  this.  There  is  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  these  results  in  the  physical  constitution  of  animated  na- 
ture. The  nervous  system,  which  is  common  to  the  brutes  as  well 
as  man,  renders  them  susceptible  of  impressions,  which,  while  the 
excitement  is  kept  up,  completely  suspend  the  more  prominent  in- 
stincts of  their  nature. 

The  soothing  influence  of  music  on  the  nervous  system,  in  the 
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hiiQiaii  eeonomyy  is  strikiiigly  exhibited  ia  its  benign  effects  ia  some 
cases  of  disease.  There  are  many  well-atleaied  facts,  which  prore 
that  the  severest  paroxjems  of  that  terrible  malady,  vulgarly  called 
St.  Vitus'  Dance,  have  been  mitigated  by  the  sole  infiuence  of  mu- 
sic ;  and,  in  some  instances^  by  iU  loag  c6BiiDiiance,the  disease  has 
beeo  permanently  cured.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  like  mesmertem 
here.  The  seat  of  this  disease  is  the  nervous  system  ;  on  which 
both  melody  and  harmony  exert  peculiar  power.  Such  results,  then, 
might  be  anticipated  on  the  obvious  prmciples  of  philosophy ;  and 
the  only  occasion  of  wonder  is,  that  Uie  experiment  has  not  more 
frequently  been  crowned  with  success. 

But  the  power  of  music  is  not  confined  in  its'bperations  to  the 
animal  constitution :  it  has  equal  influence  on  the  intellectual  aad 
moral  powers.  Let  me  here  ask  a  very  simple  question,  which, 
simple  as  it  is,  may  never  have  occurred  to  some  minds :  Did  yon 
ever  see  a  man  in  a  violent  passion  who  had  any  inclination  to  sing, 
or  even  to  listen  to  the  roost  enchanting  music  ?  I  presume  not ;  for 
the  sweeter  the  music  the  greater  the  discord  in  his  soul ;  and  he 
can  no  more  sing  than  remove  a  mountain,  while  he  is  harboring 
resentment  in  his  bosom.  And  there  is  perhaps  no  remedy  for  an- 
ger so  speedy  and  eflfectual  as  to  persevere  in  ^ing  to  sing. 

And  here  we  discover  the  use  and  importance  of  music  as  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  devotion.  There  is  a  most  intimate  connection 
and  sympathy  between  the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  emotions  of  the 
mind.  The  sense  of  sight  and  that  of  hearing  are  obviously  the 
most  important,  and,  if  the  epithet  be  admissible,  the  most  intellect- 
ual of  our  perceptive  faculties.  Of  their  comparative  value  many 
wise  men  have  come  to  a  very  opposite  decision.  But  in  one  thing 
all  are  unanimous,  and  that  is,  that  truth  makes  a  vastly  deeper  im- 
pression on  the  mind  when  it  enters  it  through  the  ear,  than  by  the 
eye.  It  is  the  thrUling  eloquence  of  the  living  teacher  that  gives 
to  antiquated  truths  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  their  original  con- 
ception. It  is  this  that  flows  with  resistless  power,  in  *'  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  bum."  But  recollect,  eloquence  derives 
its  principal  charms  from  the  diversified  intonations  of  the  human 
voice.  Without  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  most  accomplished  orator 
would  appear  a  perfect  harlequin  ;  and  a  dull,  monotonous  speaker 
becomes  as  distressing  to  the  ear  as  he  is  uninteresting  to  the  eye. 
True  eloquence,  then,  is  one  species  of  music.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  this  celestial  art,  in  its  own  legitimate  province,  should 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  moral  affections  of  the  heart.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  in  natural  philosophy,  that  if  two  strings 
tuned  in  unison  be  placed  near  each  other,  though  entirely  discon- 
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Bected,  the  touching  of  one  wHl  prodace  a  corresponding  v^ratien  in 
die  other.  There  is  a  similar  and  more  real  sympathy  between 
HMisicfl  sounds  and  the  sensibilities  <^  the  soul.  They  chaetsf 
down  the  nnhallowed  and  discordant  emotions  of  the  mind— melt  the 
heart  to  tendemese,  and  awaken  all  the  susceptibilities  of  our  nature. 
Music  is,  therefore,  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  the  exhibition  of 
dirine  truth,  both  for  die  awakening  and  conviction  of  sinners,  and 
the  edification  of  God's  own  people ;  and  is  an  essential  part  of 
divine  worship. 


y.  BOOKS  PHILOSOPHICALLY  ADAPTED  TO  ELEMENTARY  TEACH- 
ING IN  THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 


BT  aCBS.   S.   ▲.   TAUOHAir. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE.      BT   THB   EDITOR. 

The  heading  of  this  article  is  our  own ;  and  we  give  it  as  indi- 
cating our  own  views  of  the  truly  philosophical  plan  of  a  series  of 
Elementary  School  Books  proposed  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Yaughan,  of  Mis- 
sissippi ;  a  brief  exposition  of  which,  at  our  suggestion,  she  has 
here  presented.  The  interest  we  express  in  this  plan,  by  introducing 
it  thus  early  to  our  readers,  is  solely  the  result  of  an  examination 
which  commands  our  judgment,  and  suggests  a  di^  which,  as 
journalists,  we  owe  to  parents  and  teachers,  and  to  the  public  at 
large,  in  respect  to  a  proposal  which  is  certainly  new  in  many  of 
its  features,  and  seems  admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  right  train- 
ing and  the  successful  development  of  the  youthful  mind. 

The  idea  of  the  proposed  series  was  suggested  by  the  experience 
of  a  talented  and  benevolent  lady,  who  is  herself  both  a  Mother  and 
a  Teacher,  and  who  has  thus  had  her  sympathies  deeply  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  children  and  their  instructors.  She  had  been  long  famil- 
iar with  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  both,  in  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  books  of  primary  instruction,  and,  to  overcome  thett, 
successfully  practiced,  for  many  years,  the  inventions  which  she 
has  now  wrought  into  system,  and  which  she  is  working,  with  a 
will,  to  perfect  and  give  to  the  public.  When  our  attention  was 
first  directed  to  this  plan,  claiming  to  be  sui  generis — ^the  authoress 
being  a  stranger  to  us — its  pretensions  awakened  our  Mispicions, 
and  we  were  prepared  to  find  it  one  of  those  new  things,  whose 
novelty  is  their  chief  recommendation,  and  which  are  oflen  urged 
vifou  the  piUio  by  the  overweening  attacbmeot  of  authors  to  tbair 
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own  productions,  or  by  the  ayarice  of  interested  publishers.  Bui 
having  listened  to  a  somewhat  extended  rerbal  explanation  by  Mrs. 
Vanghan,  and  having  examined  a  number  of  the  sheets  of  her  pro- 
posed series,  our  deliberate  judgment  is  enlisted  in  its  favor,  and  we 
have  solicited  the  following  exposition  of  its  plan,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

This  series  has  been  several  years  in  the  process  of  preparation, 
during  which  the  authoress  has  submitted  her  plan  and  large  por- 
tions of  the  work,  already  in  type,  to  leading  educators  and  civilians 
in  several  of  the  States,  and  has  an  array  of  testimonials  in  its  favor 
from  the  highest  sources,  and  from  many  practical  teachers,  speak- 
ing of  it  in  unqualified  terms  of  commendation.  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  **  that  it  is  far  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  methods ;  that 
it  is  eminently  philosophical  in  its  principles  and  practical  in  its 
applications."  Meantime  the  impressions  of  the  AuUioress  herself, 
as  to  the  very  great  importance  of  her  undertaking,  have  received 
additional  strength.  But  circumstances  have  prevented  her  com- 
pleting the  work,  and  the^  difficulties  attending  a  lady's  negotiations 
have  delayed  its  publication.  She  assures  us,  however,  that  ar- 
rangements are  now  in  progress  by  which  the  issuing  of  the  work 
is  soon  to  be  commenced ;  and  we  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  it 
does  not  commend  itself  to  parents,  teachers,  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion, as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  existing  facilities  for  juvenile 
teaching. 

The  series  will  consist  of  four  or  ^re  volumes — including  a 
**  Hand-Book"  for  teachers — adapted  to  the  advancing  stages  of  the 
pupils.  Not  one  of  them  will  be  exclusively  a  spelling-book,  or  an 
arithmetic,  or  a  grammar,  but  each,  in  succession,  is  designed  to 
furnish  important  aids  in  these  and  all  other  departments  of  acqui- 
sition, by  inculcating  the  meaning  and  proper  use  of  words,  and  thus 
preparing  the  mind  for  advancement  in  every  kind  of  knowledge 
which  language  is  adapted  to  express.  As  words  are  the  symbols 
of  thoughts,  the  idea  of  the  work  is  based  upon  this  fact  as  a  prin- 
ciple, and  the  plan  is  adapted  to  elicit  thoughts  by  the  learning  of 
words.  It  is  rightly  denominated  a  "  Philological  Series."  It  has 
to  do  wholly  with  words  and  their  meanings.  Spelling  and  reading 
and  the  construction  and  defining  of  words  are  intermingled,  and  are 
taught  conjointly,  passing  from  easy  to  more  difficult  lessons.  The 
whole  is  illustrated  with  numerous  appropriate  cuts,  and  each  lesson 
is  rendered  interesting  and  often  exciting  by  the  questions  of  the 
teacher  and  the  colloquy  of  the  pupils.  Thus,  by  a  process  at  once 
pleasing  and  necessarily  instructive,  the  mind  is  brought  into  the 
•attitiide  of  inquiry,  and  the  pupil  is  led  on  from  the  mdiments  and 
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elements  of  language  to  the  history,  construction,  and  use  of  words, 
as  the  expressions  of  thoughts,  in  all  the  fields  of  literature,  science, 
and  art ;  and  thus  rendered  familiar  with  words  and  their  meanings 
in  his  mother-tongue,  he  is  prepared  for  progress  in  self-culture,  and 
for  the  prosecution  of  any  branch  of  study,  with  a  degree  of  prac- 
tical inteDigence  and  mental  activity  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  ac- 
quired in  the  ordinary  course  of  elementary  instruction.  But  we 
allow  Mrs.  Yaughan  to  speak  for  herself. 


Nbw  York,  October,  1866. 
Dr.  Pet«R8  :  ' 

Sir — I  have  perused  with  much  interest  the  successive  nnmbefs 
of  your  Journal,  and  as  a  friend  of  educational  progress,  I  can  not 
but  wish  success  to  your  laudable  enterprise.  As  a  medium  of  the 
interchange  of  views  and  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  highest  in* 
terests  of  our  race,  it  occupies  an  important  place  among  the  instra<^ 
mentalities  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  times. 

Education^  in  the  broad  acceptation  of  the  term,  has,  in  every  age, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  the  philanthropist 
and  the  patriot ;  and  the  annals  of  our  race  attest  the  fact,  that  the 
amelioration  of  human  condition  has  ever  been  in  ratio  with  its  dif* 
fusion.  Hence,  that  the  appreciation  placed  upon  the  teacher  of  youth, 
and  the  estimate  put  upon  whatever  may  give  efficiency  to  his 
labors,  have  ever  been  in  proportion  to  that  intelligence  which  appre- 
hends this  great  truth. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  improvement,  of  progress,  in  all  things^ — 
of  inventioD,  of  discovery ;  an  age  of  utilizing.  Discoveries  are 
made  in  the  anatomy  of  mind,  and  in  the  nature  of  those  agencies 
which  affect  its  operations  ;  and  new  methods  are  adopted  for  edu- 
cating and  disciplining  its  powers,  and  for  presenting  the  material 
for  its  progressive  enrichment,  in  the  manner  best  to  secure  per- 
manent good.  And  these  discoveries  and  inventions  going  forth, 
patent  and  unpatented,  through  our  educational  journals,  become 
common  property,  aiding  alike  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  promotives  of  mental  progress  growing 
out  of  modem  improvements  in  art,  must  be  regarded  the  attractive- 
nesis  now  given  to  our  school  literature.  Look  at  the  books  now 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  children !  How  beautifully  embellished 
with  cuts  which  speak  to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart,  and  which, 
through  these  avenues,  convey  facts  to  the  mind  and  fix  them  there ! 
A  love  of  hooks  is  thus  early  awakened,  and  tiience  the  transition  is 
easy  to  a  love  of  knowledge.    In  the  higher  departments  of  study, 
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ihe  speaking  diagram  takes  the  place  of  the  ooady  apparatus,  and 
the  seeker  of  kaowledge>  to  whom  are  precluded  the  advaBtages 
of  the  lecture-room,  may  yet»  in  fancy,  witness  the  demonstratioos 
which  so  effeotnally  fix  i^n  the  mind  the  facts  of  physical  and 
mathematical  science. 

To  one  whose  love  of  children  and  of  the  teacher's  high  rocatioo 
has  been  intensified  by  a  long  serrice  in  the  school-room,  the  sub* 
ject  of  school-books  is  one  of  deep  interest.  Hence  the  nund>er« 
which  annually  pass  under  my  inspection.  Indeed,  I  am  grown 
rather  an  amateur  in  that  species  of  literature  ;  and  althougj^  I  must 
confess  I  often  find  cause  to  sigh  over  what  I  deem  a  failure,  I  more 
often  find  occasion  to  feel  grateful,  on  behalf  of -the  children  of  my 
country,  to  those  authors  or  compilers  who  hare  (scattered  rosea 
along  the  pathway  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  and  imparted  a 
charm  to  the  toil  of  study.  In  the  higher  departments  of  learning 
we  have  many  excellent  text-books ;  but  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  elementary  learning  underlies  the  whole  literary  super- 
structure, and  that,  therefore,  in  the  series  of  books  required  for  the 
acholastic  course,  the  elementary  portion  is  that  which  demands  the 
most  particular  attention. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  yourself,  I  presume,  and 
by  the  intelligent  readers  of  your  widely  circulating  journal ;  and 
to  this  fact  I  appeal  as  an  apology  for  availing  myself  of  your  invi- 
tation to  present  to  them,  through  your  columns,  an  exposl  of  a  plan 
of  my  own  for  improvement  in  this  department. 

With  due  deference  to  those  who  have  preceded  roe  in  this  field 
of  labor,  I  must  say,  that  the  experience  of  one  fourth  of  a  century 
in  the  school-room  demonstrates  to  me  lamentable  defects  in  e^ 
inentary  literature  and  in  elementary  training.  During  this  period 
I  have  sought  to  penetrate  the  m)rstery  of  mind,  to  understwad  its 
nature  through  its  manifestations,  to  learn  the  proper  avenues  to  it, 
and  the  best  means  for  its  development,  and  its  preparation  for  moral 
and  literary  attainment. 

Under  a  sense  of  duty  I  abandoned  that  field  of  labor — ^to  mo  so 
interesting — for  the  not  less  responsible  one  upon  which  I  have 
entered,  and  in  which  my  country,  through  many  of  her  wise  and 
good,  do  me  the  honor  to  say  that  I  have  planted  a  seed  which 
promises  a  profitable  reaping  to  •  our  rising  race.  Pardon  me,  Mr 
Editor ;  I  had  not  thought  to  be  led  into  this  strain  of  self-laudar 
tion.  In  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  elementary  school-books  ex- 
tant, I  may  be  asked,  "  What  sort  of  elementary  book,  think  you, 
do  our  children  need  ?" 

Without  denying  the  existence  of  such  a  woik,  I  will  say,  they 
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wsnt  a  book  asd  a  system  of  iraining  contriTed  to  render  the  pro* 
cess  of  teaching  and  learning  the  alphabet  and  elementary  spelling 
and  defining  a  pleasing  exercise,  both  to  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil. 

They  want  also  teachers  imbued  with  Ihe  spirits  of  their  voca- 
tion, and  skillful  in  discharging  its  functions.  But  our  primary  and 
our  elementary  classes  arc  of  necessity  often  confided  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced.  They  want,  then,  a  book  which  presupposes  this 
fact — which  sympathizes,  so  to  speak,  with  the  noble  but  inexpe- 
rienced one  upon  whom,  at  an  age  so  tender,  devolve  responsibil- 
ities befitting  the  mature  in  years,  the  ripe  in  judgment — which,  as 
a  kind  Mentor,  shall  point  out  to  her  the  avenues  to  successful 
efifort,  suggesting  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach — ^how  to  excite 
inquiry,  and  how  to  satisfy  it~^how  to  correct  error,  and  how  to 
prevent  it — imparting  to  her  the  discoveries  of  experience,  and  the 
secret  of  that  spell  which  banishes  the  spirit  of  misrule  and  sluggish- 
ness, which  wakes  up  the  mind  and  impels  it  onward  with  pleased 
alacrity — the  secret  of  control,  that  powerful  agency ;  which  secret, 
I  may  say,  is  self-conttol,  and  the  art  of  love. 

But  to  many,  circumstances  preclude  the  school-room  altogether. 
These  want  a  book  which  shall  take  the  teacher's  place  in  removing 
the  obstacles  which  obstruct  the  initiative  of  literary  progress. 

But  "  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad ;''  gigantic  efforts  are  being 
made  for  giving  to  all  the  needed  facilities ;  nevertheless,  observa^ 
tion  reports  general  intelligence  as  incommensurate  with  these 
mighty  efforts.  That  this  is  attributable  to  ihe  defect  under  con- 
sideration is  conceded,  and  to  that  want  of  home  co-operation  which 
is  directly  traceable  to  this  cause.  They  want,  then,  a  book 
which  shall  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  young  mother  in  the  instruction 
of  her  children ;  and  also  to  suggest  at  home,  as  at  school,  the  in- 
quiries and  questions  which  are  adapted  to  interest  and  lead  on  the 
minds,  and  properly  to  develop  the  affections,  of  the  pupils  in  the 
progressive  stages  of  their  advancement,  and  prepare  them  for  self- 
culture. 

These,  dear  sir,  are  my  views  of  the  desideratum  so  widely  la- 
mented ;  and  the  question  is  naturally  to  be  expected  from  you  and 
from  your  readers,  "  Do  you  assume  to  have  supplied  it  ?"  To 
this  I  will  reply,  "  I  have  done  what  I  could ;"  and  I  crave  your 
indulgence  while  I  shall  endeavor  to  unfold  so  much  of  my  plan  aa 
shall  enable  you  and  them  to  judge  for  yourselves.  The  outline  I 
will  endeavor  to  sketch  briefly. 

First,  to  interest  the  little  child  with  his  letters,  let  him  have  a 
set  of  letto^ctrds  at  home.      At  school,  he  will  see  his  smiliiig 
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teacher  with  her  spelling-stick  and  cards ;  holding  diese  up  one  by 
one,  calling  on  the  school  to  name  each ;  putting  it  in  the  stick  to 
help  to  form  little  words,  changing  them  about  to  spell  others ;  and 
at  home  he  will  be  seeking  to  imitate  her,  by  placing  them  in  the 
same  way  on  his  little  table  or  stool,  and  a  sister  or  brother,  father 
or  mother,  will  aid  and  encourage  him.  His  letters,  as  his  toys, 
being  his  playthings — the  instruments  of  his  pleasure — ^he  learns  to 
love  them,  and  to  understand  the  effect  of  their  combinations. 

Next,  or  rather  simultaneously,  he  learns  that  words  mean  some- 
thing, and  he  finds  himself  called  on  to  think  in  relation  to  that 
something.  Accompany  me,  if  you  please,  to  a  primary  class- 
room. Do  not  expect  to  find  my  little  ones  with  unwashen  faces 
or  hair  unkempt.  All  is  neat  and  tidy.  Nor  need  you  fear  to  find 
one  blubbering  under  the  smart  of  recent  castigation,  or  another 
scowling  upon  his  teacher  who  is  subjecting  him  to  some  of  those 
degrading  punishments  which  develop  and  strengthen  the  worst 
traits  of  forming  character ;  nor  my  teacher  with  a  nervous,  irritated 
look,  as  though  she  had  just  left  some  scene  of  great  interest  in 
some  exciting  novel,  and  had  come  down,  as  she  deemed  it,  to  the 
sober  duties  of  the  school-room,  all  unprepared.  No  ;  her  face  is 
beaming  with  intelligence  and  with  interest,  and  every  little  eye 
which  rests  thereon  catches  the  genial  glow.  Preliminaries  being 
arranged,  she  places  her  spelling-stick  on  her  table,  and  lays  out  such 
letter-cards  as  she  purposes  using.  This  spelling-stick  is  very 
efficient,  but  very  simple,  being  well  represented  by  a  large  capital  T. 

In  the  upper  edge  of  the  cross-beam,  which  may  be  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  a  groove  is  made  with  a  saw,  adapted  to  the  thick* 
ness  of  the  letter-cards  of  stout  paste-board. 

In  addition  to  these-letter  cards  she  has,  also,  a  supply  of  picture- 
cards  of  animals,  birds,  and  other  objects,  some  one  or  more  of  which 
she  presents  at  different  times,  to  add  interest  to  the  spelling  or 
reading  exercise  for  the  occasion.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  for  the  present,  the  child's  proper  business  is  with  words ;  and 
with  things  only  as  these  may  serve  the  second  great  purpose,  vi2.,to 
show  him  that  words  mean  something,  and  to  fix  that  meaning  in  his 
mind.  Nor  do  the  questionings  by  Uie  teacher,  which  rouse  up  and 
direct  his  thinking  powers,  contemplate  so  much  the  storing  of  his 
mind  with  the  knowledge  imparted,  as  the  waking  up  and  the  dis- 
ciplining of  its  powers,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  investigating, 
comparing,  and  discriminating.     But  to  tiie  exercise. 

Teacher,  holding  up  a,  What  is  this  t  puts  in  t,  and  they  all  spell 
— «-#,  at — as,  at  home.  Holding  up  b,  the  same,  spell,  b-a-t, 
bat.    What  is  a  bat  ?     She  tries  to  elicit  answers,  and  bats  used 
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by  boys  at  play  are  discussed.  She  holds  up  the  cut  of  a  bat.  But 
what  is  thia  ?  Do  you  see  its  wings  ?  Would  you  think  it  a  bird  ? 
It  has  wings  as  a  bird  has  ;  but  see !  there  are  no  feathers  on  them. 

They  look  at  the  cut  in  their  little  book,  and  find  that  to  be  the 
case.  She  resumes :  He  is  not  a  bird ;  but  a  sort  of  mouse  with  wings. 
He  is  sometimes  called  a  flitter-mouse.  Did  you  erer  see  a  bat  ? 
At  what  time  does  he  fly  ?  (at  twilight  ?)  Do  you  know  why  ho 
flies  at  that  time  ?  His  eyes  are  weak,  and  he  does  not  see  well  by 
day.  Other  questions  are  in  the  teacher's  "  Hand-book."*  But  she 
is  admonished  not  to  fatigue  the  attention,  nor  to  seek  to  exhaust  any 
subject  at  one  time.  Hence,  after  some  or  all  of  these  remarks, 
she  changes  b  for  r,  and  they  spell  rat ;  and  she  inserts  the  picture 
of  a  rat  by  that  of  the  bat,  but  next  to  the  word  rat.  What  is  this  ? 
a  rat,  or  the  picture  of  a  rat  ?  Has  he  wings  ?  What  has  he  ? 
How  many  ?  Then  he  is  a  quadruped.  Try  to  say  quadruped.  A 
living  thing  with  four  feet  is  a  quadruped.  A  pig  is  a  quadruped. 
Will  you  mention  some  others  ?  etc.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  me  any 
thing  ?  if  so,  hold  up  your  hands. 

She  changes  to  spell  cat^  and  of  course  says  something,  and  adds 
mat,  hat,  fat,  etc.,  and  asks  some  questions  for  to-morrow. 

In  their  book  are  all  these  short  words,  with  others  which  form  a 
little  lesson  to  occupy  them  during  intervals.  These  are  arranged 
in  columns,  but  horizontally  taken  they  form  tolerable  couplets,  as. 


Cat 
Mat 
Fat 


—See 
—She 
—Say  I  is 


the 

old 

cat! 

on 

the 

mat. 

she 

not 

fat  ?  etc. 

Now  if  this  is  not  very  good  poetry,  it  claims  tue  merit  of  origi« 
nality  and  of  adaptation.  You  see  exclamation  and  interrogation 
points,  thus  early  inducing  the  habit  of  reading  with  proper  cadences^ 
etc.  But  this  latter  is  not  lefl  to  chance.  The  agency  of  the  spell- 
ing-stick is  invoked  to  secure  so  important  an  end.  Among  the 
cards  are  ihree  little  hands,  one  pointing  horizontally,  one  obliquely 
up,  one  down,  and  the  pupils  imitate  these  several  positions  wiUi 
their  own  little  pointers.  The  teacher  puts  into  the  stick — 
He  is  in.  f^r  He  is  up.  f^r 

Is  he  in  ?  ^  Is  he  up  ?  f^ 

Or  is  he  out?  ^«*.  Or  is  he  not  ?  ^^ 

—every  hand  inflecting,  I  may  say,  with  the  voice.     The  habit  of 

•  Apprehending  that  a  ehlef  dlfllonltj  In  earning  her  plan  Into  saoceitfal  praotioe  wonM, 
in  many  cases,  arise  from  the  inaptness  of  teachers,  Mrs.yaaghan  has  prepared  a  Hand-book  ftr 
their  use,  in  which,  viOi  appropriate  oonnsels  to  the  joxaxg  teacher,  are  the  necessary  diree- 
tkms  to  gaide  her  In  Tarying  and  extending  her  questions,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secnre  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  pupils.  The  teacher  is  thns  instrocted  and  stimolated  In  her 
work,  and  can  hardly  foil  to  imbibe  so  mach  of  the  spirit  of  the  system  as  to  prosecute  it  wtUi 
aacceas.— £i>iTOB. 
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•iii{)ha8izing  is  tauglit  in  a  way  smnewbat  similar.  A  sentence  it 
formed  with  word^cards,  susceptible  of  variety,  as,  "  Do  you  see  my 
white  pig?"  ^This  they  £rsi  read  in  monotone.  Then  success- 
ively with  stress  on  see,  my^  white^  etc.  And  thus  the  little 
ones  are  daily  exercised  in  spelling,  Mnkif^,  reading.  Bot  what 
ebe?  There  are  singing  exercises,  and  many  of  the  reading 
lessons  are  not  unsuited  to  this  purpose.  The  child  finds  in  his 
book  a  little  stanza  adapted  to  the  day  of  the  week,  to  '*  be  said  or 
song ;"  one  of  the  Commandments,  also,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
multiplication  table.  Also  exercises  in  enunciating  difficult  sounds, 
corrections  of  errors  of  speech,  whether  he  commit  them  or  not ; 
and  exercises  in  forms  of  polite  address,  whether  he  need  such 
dhUiug  or  not.     If  one  do  not,  perhaps  another  does. 

He  has  not  found  the  school  hours  too  long,  because  he  has  been 
agreeably  and  profitably  engaged  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  has 
been  a  very  good  boy.  He  goes  home  pleased  with  himself  and  all 
the  world,  and  excites  there  an  interest  in  his  pursuits,  recounting 
the  wonders  of  the  day,  and  teasing  somebody  to  tell  him  the  answer 
to  the  question  which  his  kind  teacher  is  going  to  ask  him  to-morrow. 

At  evening  he  gets  up  a  game  of  word-making  with  his  little  cards, 
and,  turning  teacher,  instructs  the  brother  who  .is  almost  a  baby. 

It  were  pleasing  to  linger  over  this  happy  period,  but  we  most 
needs  skip  a  few  months.  We  will  now  look  in  upon  the  boy 
and  his  sister  playing  at  word-making ;  but  we  will  not  suppose 
this  to  be  the  first  exercise  by  any  means.  On  the  margin  of  each 
letter-card  are  printed  words  in  smaller  type,  which  have  furnished 
them  with  subjects  for  many  a  previous  lesson. 

Seated  at  a  little  stool  or  table,  preliminaries  being  arranged,  they 
proceed.  * 

Edward — puts  down  o,     O  !  where  are  the  cows  ? 

Emma.  I  play  /,  and  say,  Lo  !  see  the  cows  ! 

Edtoard.  My  t  turns  lo  into  lot  for  my  cows. 

Emma,  My  p  makes  your  lot  a  plot  of  grass  for  your  cows.  Now 
what  can  you  do  ? 

Edward,  I  will  put  in  my  t,  and  have  a  pilot  to  guide  my  ship 
into  port. 

Emma.  Then  I  will  add  e,  exchange  your  t  for  your  o,  and  your 
pilot  grows  polite.     He  hcts  politely,  vri^  politeness,  etc. 

Edward.  I  prefix  un;  he  is  now  impolite;  he  acts  impoUtely ; 
with  impoliteness, 

Emma,  Then  I  will  rob  him  of  r,  and  let  him  have  c,  I  call  the/M>2tc0. 

This  may  be  good  policy,  says  Edward,  and  the  exercise  con- 
tinues.    But  I  drop  it  here  to  make  way  for  another. 
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Willy  asks  his  papa  to  play  with  him  at  Words.  Papa  at  first 
demurs,  but  finally  consents.  Willy  plays  a,  and  they  reach  branch 
by  an,  ran,  hran^  branch  ;  and  they  go  through  the  list  of  words 
ending  in  anch  and  aunchf  to  which  distinction  Willy's  attention  is 
directed.  Of  those  in  aunch  one  is  launch,  and  of  this  also  Willy 
asks  the  meaning.  This  is  given  by  his  father,  and  illustrated  by 
a  cut  at  the  top  of  the  page,  of  a  ship  being  launched. 

Mother  or  aunt  sometimes  joins,  and  a  moral  closes  the  exercise. 
Philip  puzzles  the  little  spellers  with  a  charade,  and  many  import- 
ant definitions  are  thereby  fixed  on  the  mind,  and  much  precision  is 
giyen  to  orthographical  attainments. 

Our  little  word-builders  are  now  able  to  apply  the  sufiSxes — as 
/y,  less,  ness,  etc.;  they  praise  each  other  in  little  stanzas — all 
Tery  simple,  but  pleasing  to  juvenile  tastes. 

Meanwhile,  if  our  directions  have  been  followed,  the  little  ones 
have  learned  the  meaning  of  a  large  number  of  radixes  and  prefixes, 
and  the  manner  of*putting  them  together  to  form  words.  This, 
while  it  is  a  most  important  exercise,  is  one  which  I  know  by  ex- 
perience to  be  admirably  adapted  to  juvenile  taste  and  juvenile  ca- 
pacity ;  nor  can  there  be  a  better  discipline  for  the  mind  than  this 
analytic  and  synthetic  defining. 

As  I  deem  this  an  important  feature,  I  will  explain.  First,  then, 
my  pupils  are  furnished  at  the  outset  with  slate  and  pencil.  Writ- 
ing is  a  daily  exercise,  and  this  passes  spontaneously  into  drawings 
which  is  encouraged. 

But  of  the  writing  exercises.  When  letters  and  words  come  to 
form  the  copy,  these  are  selected  with  a  view  to  utility.  Why 
should  a  boy  write,  "  cat,  cat,"  when  he  can  write,  ex — out,,  or  re- 
back,  just  as  well  ?  or  why  write,  "  peal,  peal,"  when  he  could  as 
easily  write,  pello — to  drive  ?  Instead,  then,  of  these  unmeaning 
words,  I  give  to  the  whole  class — to  each  the  same — a  prefix,  one 
of  the  more  simple.  When  several  have  been  thus,  lean^ed,  I  begin 
with  the  more  common  of  the  radixes,  as  pello,  etc. 

And  then  the  little  ones  have  reached  a  placer,,  Ijdi  us  anticipate 
a  little,  and  suppose  they  have  been  promoted  to  the  possession  of 
a  copy-book  ;  that  it  is  Friday — that  day  foj  general  revision.  {If 
it  is  not,  it  ought  to  be.)  The  smiling  little  troop  is  marshaled  for 
review.  The  teacher  takes  one  from  the  portfolio  of  copy-books. 
Perhaps  she  questions  them  first  upon  the  prefixes.  All  very  well. 
She  now  turns  to  the  radixes,  whioh„  a&  well  a&  the  others,  have 
been  given,  that  is,  set  for  copies. 

Now  all  is  animation.     Little  children  like  to  show  that  they  can 
do  something,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  Which  they  can  do  ;  and 
VOL.  n. — NO.  X. — 23 
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yery  pleasantly  is  their  self-loye  excited  by  the  ability  to  pot  a  Latin 
prefix  to  a  Latin  radix,  and  so  to  form  an  English  word. 

They  have  been  taught  to  take  the  prefixes  alphabetically  and  in 
rotation,  and  thus  they  proceed  : 

Teacher,  What  is  ttie  meaning  of  (Latin)  pello  ? 

All  answer  :  Pello — ^to  drive,  to  urge. 

Teacher,  You  may  now  answer  in  turn.     Begin  with  ex. 

\st  Pupil.  Ex — out ;  -Eofpel,  to  drire  out. 

Teacher.  You  may  omit  im ;  what  is  next  ? 

2d  Pupil,  Pro — forward  ;  Propel,  to  drire  forward. 

Zd  Pupil.  Re — back  ;  Ucpel,  to  drive  back. 

Those  who  write  a  fine  hand  have  the  other  parts  of  the  verb — 
as,  Pello,  pulsum ;  and  they  are  required  to  leave  space  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page  for  writing  out  the  dififerent  derivatives,  with 
their  definitions. 

This  kind  of  exercise  also  is  sought  to  be  introduced  among  the 
home  recreations.  Specimens  are  given  in  the  book.  Those  little 
brothers  and  sisters  who  were  first  found  spelling  short  words  on 
their  little  stool  or  stand,  then  adding  the  suffixes,  ly,  less,  ness, 
are  now  seen  engaged  with  radixes  and  prefij^es,  forming  words  and 
explaining  and  applying  them. 

This  feature  of  analytic  defining,  I  will  say,  pervades  the  entire 
work.  No  parade  is  made  about  Latin,  Greek,  or  French  ;  and  yet, 
by  this  constant  reference  to  roots  and  branches^  much  is  learned  of 
so  much  of  them  as  enters  into  the  composition  of  our  language. 
It  is  useless  for  me  to  allude  to  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  ;  or  to  refer  to  the  clearer  perception  of  those  nice  shades 
of  difference  between  words,  the  observance  of  which  distinguishes 
the  scholar ;  nor,  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  habit  of  mind  indnced. 

Now  have  we  brought  our  little  pupil  safely  on  to  a  point  in  his 
progress  whence  he  can  look  back  upon  much  that  has  been  ac* 
-complished.  But  as  he  looks  back  with  complacency,  so  he  looks 
forward  with  animation.  The  way  before  him  is  steep,  bat  nol 
^difficult.  He  is  not  a  baby  now,  to  be  lifted  over  obstructions.  He 
has  been  shown  how  he  may  surmount  obstacles  himself,  and  he  feels 
something  of  a  young  American  confidence  in  his  ability  to  do  so. 

Words  here,  as  indeed  from  the  beginning,  are  grouped  upon 
&eir  distinctive  orthographical  features,  to  assist  the  memory  in  die 
arduous  task  of  retaining  the  formidable  multiplicity  of  combinations 
which  our  letters  assume  in  the  structure  of  our  language.  Tlie 
same  sound  is  heard  in  various  combinations,  as,  one,  otn,  trign,  9gn$^ 
eign.  Such  are  brought  together,  that  by  practice  the  pupil  may  be 
taught  to  discriminate — that  is,  to  spell  each  correctly. 
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Where  these  differences  are  eaLteasire,  the  aid  of  the  topicat 
memory  is  invdLed.  We  are  apt  to  remember  where  we  saw  a  thing. 
Let  me  illastrate.  We  have  many  words,  which,  though  some  end 
in  om,  some  in  emCf  some  in  sm,  iimit,  etc.,  aU  appear  to  end  in  «m. 
These  are  arranged  in  Ihree  eohmuis,  tbos  :■ 

Om,  Ome,  Um,  mnn, 

Atom.  Handsome.  Album,  column. 

Each  column  is  filled  out  with  kindred  word3 »  each  word,  with  its 
definition  below.  These  are  all  easily  learned,  and  then,  in  accord- 
ance with  &e  geperal  plan,  they  are  aj^lied  in  a  liyely  colloquy 
between  a  little  girl  and  her  brodier.  She  toekomes  him  home,  and 
he  asks  if  she  has  been  itmesome.  No !  her  uncle  had  permitted 
her  to  dust  his  room,  which  it  was  seldom  he  would  do.  He  calls 
my  broom,  she  says,  the  besom  of  destruction,  and  says  I  put  his 
books  up  at  random,  etc.  She  had  found  a  spider  char^^  perhaps, 
with  venom,  which  had  spun  a  web  a  fathom  in  length ;  and  thus 
they  go  on,  as  brother  and  sister  will.  He  has  bought  her  an 
album,  and  writes  some  lines  for  her,  but  no  fulsome  praises,  etc. 

Rules  for  spelling  are  giren  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan, 
that  is,  of  colloquy.  Henry  is  found  by  Philip  stopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  line,  unable  to  determine  how  he  shall  spell  a  word.  PhiHp 
enlightens  him.  Will  you  give  me  a  rule,  asks  Henry,  by  which  a 
boy  may  always  know  when  to  use  two  t's  or  two  cTs,  when  he 
writes  about  what  he  has  done  ?  Yes,  says  Philip,  and  repeats  it. 
Thank  you,  says  Henry ;  but  can  you  give  me  a  reason  for  your 
rule?  I  like  to  have  a  reason  for  things.  This  is  given,  and 
Henry  is  much  pleased.  This  is  an  example.  Again  he  finds  a 
difiiculty  in  determining  when  to  use  us,  and  when  ous.  Here  a 
rule  is  given,  and  all  the  words  in  us  are  used  up  in  the  colloquy. 

Oi  is  often  sounded  by  the  careless  in  many  words  as  t.  These 
are  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  over-dressed,  very  selfish,  and  self- 
conceited  young  lady,  of  whom  a  little  gentleman  remarks  :  I  think 
she  is  more  attentive  to  her  mirror  than  to  her  mind  or  her  heart, 
or  she  would  not  refuse  to  do  what  her  mother  wished,  lest  she 
should  sile  her  new  dress.  Individuals  of  the  same  kind  will  speak 
o(  winders,  chimblys,  and  ruffs  of  houses,  mat-rass^-es,  teesters,  pillars, 
hosses,  etc.    They  are  taken  off. 

Words  with  t,  as  e  long,  eh  hard,  eh  soft,  etc.,  fall  into  the  lessons 
for  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  t^e  reading  matter  corresponds. 
Here  good  old  uncles  are  in  frequent  requisition,  and  many  of  the 
interviews  appear  to  have  been  very  interesting,  and  to  those  for 
whom  they  arc  designed,  they  will  prove,  it  is  hoped,  both  enter- 
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taining  and  instrtictiye.  This  iDterlocutory  style  has  many  advaii- 
tages.  It  is  sought  to  be  made  animated  and  natural,  thereby 
securing  a  natural  style  of  reading.  Moreover,  the  elder  coUoquist 
is  the  Mentor,  the  walking  cyclopedia,  to  the  younger ;  and  words 
'  not  easily  defined  in  the  column  are  lucidly  explained  by  him,  and 
are  used  in  their  proper  acceptation. 

One  of  these  uncles  is  a  physician,  and  explains  many  physiology 
ical  facts  in  connection  with  words  in  which  ch  hard  occurs ;  and  at 
other  times  he  solves  problems  on  other  points  which  had  puzzled 
his  young  kinsfolk. 

This  leads  me  to  notice  another  feature  of  grouping ;  that  of  as- 
sociation of  ideas.  Under  this  class  falls  the  "  Sick-Room  Vocabu- 
lary," which  is  deemed  very  important  This,  with  its  reading 
accompaniments,  the  author  (who  b  herself  the  wife  of  a  physician) 
has  submitted  to  the  Faculty  for  approval.  A  '*  List  of  crimes, 
cnminals,"  etc.,  she  has  submitted  to  legal  criticism ;  nautical  words 
to  an  old  seaman.  Those  relating  to  sacred  things  have  been  ex- 
amined by  clergymen  of  every  denomination,  and  pronounced  un- 
sectarian.  And  the  whole  thing,  while  it  is  decidedly  patriotic,  is 
unsectional.  The  technicalities  of  science  have  been  omitted  ;  but 
upon  all  the  usual  topics  of  thought,  words  have  been  presented  to 
the  young,  thus  furnishing  them,  at  the  outset,  with  the  implements 
of  intellectual  action. 

**  Words  are  the  implements  with  whieh 
We  gather  up  tiie  thoughts  of  sages- 
Yea,  from  the  living  and  the  dead— 
And  hand  them  doim  to  foLtore  ages." 

Defining  is  presented  under  a  diversity  of  forms.  Sometimes 
words  are  arranged  in  couplets,  sometimes  in  columns,  sometimes 
as  per  dictionary,  and  sometimes  as  follows  :  A  little  nephew  had 
b^en  stopped  by  a  mythological  allusion.  This  stimulates  him  to 
attain  some  of  that  kind  of  knowledge.  His  aunt  kindly  undertakes 
to  aid  him,  and  composes  a  number  of  stanzas  in  which  these  terms 
are  made  to  abound,  and  puts  them  into  his  hands,  together  with  a 
Classical  Dictionary.  In  due  time  he  announces  his  readiness  fo 
be  examined.  She  reads  a  stanza,  and  he  gives  the  explicatioD. 
First  : 

'*  Lo !  Pho$phar  so  Mt 

Brings  Aurpra^$  lan$fii  car ; 
So/  has  left  the  antipodes  sleeping, 
Where  Luna  her  vigil  Is  keeping— 
JV^  is  flying  apaoe. 
Ere  he  diows  his  bright  hn^— 
Cer  «ie  XcvsfU  he  soon  will  he  psspiag.** 
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These  George  explains,  and  she  proceeds  with  Somnns,  Mor** 
phens,  etc.,  and  thus  thronghout 

Among  the  boys  of  the  family,  one  is  a  wag,  very  fond  of  riddles, 
charades,  etc.  He  finds  words  which  serve  for  his  little  brother 
and  sister  to  exercise  their  cards  upon,  and  composes  some  very 
tolerable  charades  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  older ;  the  solu- 
tion  of  which  brings  out  the  genealogies  of  many  useful  words. 

Another,  a  young  collegian,  is  quite  a  linguist  He  is  ever  ready 
to  resolve  a  word  into  its  elements,  to  refer  it  to  its  family,  to  re* 
count  its  pedigree  or  its  history,  much  to  the  edification  of  the 
younger  members,  who  are  thus  early  interested  in  this  pleasing 
department  of  literature.  He  shows  Uiem  the  roob  or  the  origin  of 
the  word,  in  some  peculiar  combination  of  letters,  and  makes  them 
see,  as  he  says,  "  the  idea  shining  through  the  word." 

He  is  quite  severe  upon  the  advocates  of  that  science  falsely 
called  phonetics,  wlio  insist  that  all  words  should  be  spelled  as  they 
are  pronounced.  He  objects  that  they  discard  the  very  letters  which 
afford  a  clew  to  their  meaning. 

Another  has  quite  a  passion  for  aphoristic  lore,  and  spices  every 
thing  with  his  classic  adages,  which,  while  they  expose  him  as  a 
pedant,  fix  many  an  apt  adage  upon  the  minds  of  his  admirers,  per* 
haps  to  become  spnngs  of  action  in  future  life. 

Thus,  in  every  way,  words  are  presented  to  the  learners  as  ob- 
jects of  interest,  and  thus  will  their  minds  become  early  stored 
with  a  fund  of  words,  and  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  truth. 
A  love  for  books  that  are  books  will  be  imbibed  through  this  facility 
for  taking  up  the  ideas  presented.  Lectures  and  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  of  Life,  and  all  other  means  of  improvement,  to  minds 
thus  awakened  and  active,  are  available  for  their  progressive  ad- 
vancement in  mental  and  moral  culture  and  development. 
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/  Those  persons  conrersaat  with  the  legislation  of  this  Staie  will 
not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  statutes  relating  to  puUio  iastrac- 
tion  have  been  enacted,  not  simnltaneously  and  as  a  whole,  but  inci- 
dentallj  from  time  to  time,  often  with  little  reference  to  unity  of 
character.  Yet,  with  all  their  in^erfections,  incosigruities^  and  ob- 
jectionable features,  it  must  be  acknowledged  of  them,  as  President 
Madison  once  declared  of  die  Federal  Senate :  **  The  theory  may 
not  be  consistent  with  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  but  it  woiks 
well."  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  defend  or  criticise  our 
public  school  system,  but  to  define  its  more  prominent  features. 

The  State  of  New  York  contains  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  towns 
and  cities,  which  are  divided  into  11,798  school  districts.  AUow- 
Mice,  however,  should  be  made  in  this  enumeration  for  the  classifi- 
cation existing  in  several  towns  and  cities,  by  which  their  school 
cheers  are  authorized  to  report  a  certain  number  of  districts  hypo- 
ihetically  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  larger  participation  in  school 
moneys,  when  no  such  districts  actually  exist.  Thus  one  city  re- 
ports a  district  for  every  seventy-five  scholars,  without  sustainiag  a 
{Hoportiottate  number  of  public  schools.  This  the  law  now  provides 
against. 

The  common  schools  throughout  the  State  are  tenned^^^ve  by  the 
statute— not  because  they  are  free  schools,  as  the  expression  is  un- 
derstood to  mean  in  other  States,  for  such  is  not  the  case  ;  but  be* 
cause  in  each  of  the  school  districts  they  are  free  to  all  residents 
between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  attend  and  receive  ele- 
mentary instruction.  Pupils  not  residing  in  a  district  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  school  with  the  written  consent  of  the  trustees,  to  whom 
is  committed  the  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  district 

The  legislative  functions  of  the  school  district  are,  by  law,  vested 
in  the  meeting  of  voters,  to  be  convened  annually  and  at  such  spe- 
cific times  as  the  trustees  deem  proper.  Every  male  person  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward  residing  in  any  school  district^ 
who  owns  or  hires  real  property  in  the  district  subject  to  taxation 
f<»r  school  purposes,  or  who  is  a  legal  voter  at  town  meetings  in 
the  town  in  which  he  resides,  and  has  paid  a  rate-bill  for  teachers' 
wages  within  the  year  preceding,  or  who  is  the  owner  of  personal 
property  liable  to  taxation  in  the  district  for  school  purposes  exceed* 
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ing  fifty  dollars  in  yidue,  exoInsiFe  of  such  as  is  exempt  fronlCe^e^-     '  W 
tim,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  any  district  meeting.    The  p^^nciple:-        ^r_^       ',)\ 
involrod  is  the  conferment  of  power  upon  all  interested  in  th^^ain-   "        v^    '  '  \ 
tenaace  of  schools  ;  hence  aliens  participate  who  have  dec)%r6ji ,     ^      '         ; 
their  intention  of  becoming  citizens,  and  caused  a  certificate,  settrng:^  / , j  . ,.  ,^■^  _; 
forth  that  they  have  so  done,  authenticated  before  a  person  qualified  '^'*-^^'   '  * 
to  take  affidavits  (duly),  to  be  deposited  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  <^  State,  at  Albany,  and  have  since  that  became  the  own* 
ers  or  holders  of  real  property. 

Annual  meetings  are  held  in  each  district,  after  its  first  organiza- 
tion, at  the  time  and  place  designated  at  the  first  and  each  subse- 
qoent  meeting.  Special  meetings  are  called  when  the  trustees  deem 
proper.  The  powers  of  the  voters  convened  at  these  meetings  are 
very  clearly  specified  by  the  statute.  Three  voters  are  requisite,  as 
held  by  the  State  Superintendent,  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
tiansaction  of  business.  A  majority  of  those  present  may  elect,  by 
balliit,  otiHi  voce  or  by  uplifted  hand,  three  trustees,  a  district  clerk, 
collector,  and  librarian.  The  latter  three  officers  hold  office  for  one 
year  ;  the  trustees  chosen  at  the  first  legal  meeting  of  the  district 
are  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes,  the  term  of  office  of  the  first  to 
be  for  one  year ;  of  the  second,  two  ;  of  the  third,  three,  so  that, 
thereafter,  only  one  trustee  is  annually  elected.  In  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  trustee,  by  death,  refiisal  to  serve,  eviction  from  of- 
fice, removal  out  of  the  district,  or  incapacity  to  act,  the  vacancy 
may  be  supplied  by  a  district  meeting ;  and  if  more  than  a  month 
elapses  itritiiout  filling  it,  the  supervisor  of  the  town  in  which  the 
school-house  is  situated  is  authorized  to  appoint ;  and  the  person  so 
aj^iated  or  chosen  at  a  special  district  meeting  holds  office  till  the 
next  annnal  meeting,  when  a  trustee  may  be  elected  for  the  unex- 
pired term.  A  similar  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  clerk,  collector,  or 
librarian  is  to  be  supplied  by  appointment  of  the  trustees,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them.  The  supervisor,  when  sufficient  cause  is  shown, 
may  also  accept  the  resignation  of  any  district  officer ;  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  sufficient  cause,  may  re- 
move any  subordinate  school  officer  from  his  post. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  school  district  may,  at  a  regular  meeting, 
designate  a  site  for  a  school-house,  or  for  several  school-houses,  if 
the  School  Commissioner  shall  give  his  consent,  and  vote  an  amount 
whidi  they  may  deem  sufficient  to  purchase  or  lease  such  site  or 
sites.  They  may  also  vote  an  amount  to  build,  purchase,  or  hire  a 
school-house  or  houses,  to  keep  the  same  in  good  repair  and  furnish 
the  necessary  fuel  and  appendages,  and,  at  their  discretion,  lay  a 
tax  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  one  year  for  the  purchase 
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of  maps,  globes,  black-boards,  and  other  school  apparatas.  But  a 
tax  for  building  or  purchasing  a  school-house  must  in  no  case  ex* 
ceed  four  hundred  dollars,  unless  the  School  Commissioner  shall 
certify  that  a  larger  amount,  specified  by  him,  ought  to  be  raised  for 
that  purpose.  Whenever  a  school-house  has  been  built  or  purchased 
for  a  district,  the  site  shall  not  be  changed  so  long  as  the  boundaries 
of  the  district  remain  unaltered,  without  the  consent,  in  writing,  of 
the  supervisor  of  the  town,  stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  removal 
is  necessary  ;  nor  even  then,  unless  the  majority  of  the  taxable  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording 
the  ayes  and  noes  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  shall 
be  in  favor  of  such  new  site.  The  inhabitants  may  then  direct  the 
sale  of  the  former  site  or  lot,  together  with  the  buildings  or  appur- 
tenances upon  it,  at  terms  which  they  may  deem  most  advantageous 
to  the  district ;  and  the  trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  are  aothor^ 
ized  to  efiect  the  sale  and  execute  the  necessary  conveyance.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  employed  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site,  and  to 
the  removal,  erection,  and  purchase  of  new  houses. 

The  general  management  of  the  afiairs  of  the  school  districts 
devolves  principally  upon  their  respective  boards  of  trustees.  These 
officers  have  the  custody  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  dis- 
trict ;  contract  with,  employ,  and  pay  all  the  teachers  ;  assess  all  the 
district  taxes,  following  the  valuations  upon  the  last  perfected  town 
assessment  roll,  so  far  as  the  same  is  correct,  and  make  out  the  ne- 
cessary tax  lists  and  warrants  for  their  collection ;  cause  district 
meetings  to  be  called ;  purchase  or  lease  sites  for  the  school-houses 
which  may  have  been  designated  by  preceding  district  meetings ; 
purchase,  build,  or  hire  such  houses  ;  keep  them  in  repair  ;  furnish 
necessary  fuel  and  appendages  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  tiie  dis- 
trict or  under  the  authority  of  law  for  such  purposes  ;  procure  such 
school  apparatus  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing, may  direct ;  take  charge  of  the  district  libraries  ;  procure  suit* 
able  books  for  the  same  ;  and,  on  the  first  of  January,  in  each  year^ 
make  their  report  to  the  School  Commissioner  of  the  condition  of 
the  district  and  other  particulars,  as  prescribed  in  the  form  prepared 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  These  reports 
are  to  be  deposited  with  the  town  clerks,  from  whom  the  commis- 
sioners shall  obtain  them,  and,  after  making  their  extracts  from 
them,  shall  deposit  them  with  the  county  clerks  for  safe  keeping. 
No  action  not  purely  ministerial  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees 
to  perform  can  be  performed  by  any  two  of  them,  except  they  shall 
have  first  consulted  with  the  third,  or  given  him  a  fair  opportunitjT 
for  such  consultattou ;  but  he  will  be  considered  as  consenting  to 
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rach  action  if  he  shall  neglect  to  take  any  regular  measure  to  pro- 
cvre  it  to  be  set  aside. 

The  further  supervision  of  common  schools,  other  than  those  in 
the  several  cities  of  the  State  which  are  organized  and  provided  for 
by  special  acts,  is  now  committed  to  the  charge  of  school  commis- 
sioners. These  officers  are  of  but  recent  origin.  The  town  supers 
intendency  having  power  inefficient  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  and 
the  office  of  County  Superintendent  not  having  received  the  general 
approbation  of  the  people,  the  attention  of  the  writer  was  directed 
to  a  middle  plan,  in  which  the  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys 
should  be  committed  to  the  supervisors ;  and  the  other  duties  should 
be  devolved  upon  school  commissioners,  of  whom  there  should 
average  one  to  each  assembly  district.  The  State  Superintendent, 
after  full  deliberation,  approved  the  main  features  ;  and  under  his 
auspices  a  bill  was  brought  before  the  Legislature  and  passed  with 
unexpected  unanimity.  The  commissioners  are  very  distinctly 
classed  in  the  law,  their  duties  prescribed,  and  their  powers  defined. 
Each  county  constituting  an  assembly  district  (and  also  the  coun- 
ties of  Fulton  and  Hamilton)  is  entitled  to  one  such  officer,  and  to 
two  in  case  of  having  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  school  dis- 
tricts, counting  two  parts  of  joint  districts  as  one  entire.  The  county 
of  Kings,  outside  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  has  also  a  commissioner. 
New  York  being  provided  for  by  special  act,  and  the  several  cities 
having  superintendents  or  boards  of  education,  are  not  embraced 
within  the  province  of  this  portion  of  the  statutes  of  public  instruc- 
tion. In  the  other  counties  there  is  a  commissioner  to  each  assem- 
bly district.  The  commissioners  first  holding  the  office  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  respective  counties,  and 
continue  till  January,  1858;  thenceforth  their  successors  will  be 
chosen  at  the  general  election  next  preceding  the  time  of  entering 
"upon  their  office,  and  will  hold  three  years.  Each  commissioner 
must  visit  and  examine  all  the  schools  and  districts  in  his  charge  as 
often  as  possible,  inquire  into  their  management,  condition  of  the 
buildings,  consult  with  the  trustees  upon  the  various  minutiae  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  property,  and  studies,  inspect  the  district 
libraries,  examine  and  license  teachers,  annul  their  certificates  of 
qualification*  for  proper  cause,  and  organize  and  conduct  at  least 
once  in  each  year  a  teachers*  institute.  He  is  also  authorized  to 
form,  regulate,  and  alter  the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  associat- 
ing with  him  the  town  clerk  and  supervisor  of  the  town  in  which 
the  school-house  of  the  district  shall  be  situated,  whenever  requested 

*  He  bu  no  anthoritj  howerer  to  anxud  &  State  oertifloate,  or  diploma  held  by  a  graduate  of 
UieHoniialSeliooL 
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bj  the  trustees  of  any  diatrict  interested  ia  aay  proposed  alteratioo; 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  make  reports  annually  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  at  such  times  as  shall  be  appointed  by  him,  con- 
taining each  information  as  he  shall  require.  He  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $500,  to  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer,  out  of  the  income 
of  the  U.  S.  deposit  fund,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller,  at  the 
order  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  al* 
lowed  $100  in  addition  for  necessary  expenses,  to  be  assessed  by 
the  boards  of  supervisors  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  towns 
within  his  jurisdiction.  It  is  at  the  option  of  the  boards  of  super- 
visors to  increase  the  salary,  the  supervisors  of  a  city  not  included 
in  a  school  commissioner's  district  not  being  entitled  to  vote  upon 
the  question ;  cities  being  exempted  from  contributing  to  any  tax  for 
that  purpose.  Vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  judge  of  the  county, 
till  the  first  of  January  subsequent  to  the  next  general  election. 

The  moneys  annually  expended  from  the  State  treasury  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  consist  of  $145,000  appropriated  from 
the  school  fund,  $165,000  from  the  income  of  the  U.  S.  deposit 
fund,  and  the  proce9d8  of  a  State  tax  of  three  fourths  of  a  mill  upon 
the  dollar  upon  the  valuation  of  all  real  and  personal  property 
'  throughout  the  State.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
charged  with  the  dividing  of  the  school  moneys.  His  first  duty  is 
to  apportion  to  each  county  in  his  annual  aj^rtiooment  of  the  in- 
come of  the  U.  S.  deposit  fund  appropriated  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose or  for  the  support  of  schools,  $500  for  the  salary  of  each  school 
commissioner  of  the  county  ;  and  to  each  city  in  the  State  having  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  or  a  board  of  education,  the  clerk  of  which 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervision,  the  sum  of  $500  for  each 
member  of  Assembly  to  which  the  city  shall  be  entitled,  according  to 
the  unit  of  representation  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  which  sum 
shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury  to  be  expended  for  the  support 
of  schools.  He  next  must,  on  or  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in 
each  year,  proceed  to  apportion  and  divide  one  third  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  income  of  the  deposit  fund  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  one  third  of  the  other  moneys  thus  appropriated  among 
the  duly  reported  school  districts  and  separate  neighborhoods  in  the 
State  ;  apportioning  and  paying  to  each  neighborhood  belonging  to 
a  school  district  in  an  adjoining  State,  a  sum  equivalent  to  thirty- 
three  cents  for  each  child  in  the  neighborhood  between  four  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  not  exceeding  $24  in  any  instance ; 
and  dividing  the  residue  equally  between  all  the  school  districts  in 
the  State  as  prescribed  by  statute.  A  district  employing  two 
teachers  for  six  months  is  counted  as  two.     He  is  accordingly  em- 
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powered  by  regnlatioiif,  which  he  shall  himself  prescribe,  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  pajment  of  these  amounts.  The  remaiDing  two  thirds 
of  the  remainder,  before  mentioned,  he  is  to  apportion  at  the  same 
time  to  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  in  the  ratio  of  their  population, 
as  it  shall  appear  from  the  last  State  or  U.  S.  census.  In  those 
counties  containing  citiea  having  special  school  acts,  he  must  ap- 
portion to  the  cities  the  portion  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  to 
the  remainder  of  the  counties  the  parts  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
He  must  certify  the  apportionments  to  the  clerk  of  each  county  to 
which  they  shall  be  made,  or  to  the  school  commissioners  ;  and  the 
commissioners  of  each  county  are  required  immediately  to  set  apart 
to  every  school  district  and  separate  neighborhood  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion, the  amount  apportioned  to  each  from  the  one  third  of  the  divided 
school  moneys.  They  must  then  proceed  to  divide  and  apportion 
the  remainder  pertaining  to  the  two-thirds  apportionment,  to  the 
separate  neighborhoods,  school  districts,  and  parts  of  school  districts 
joint  with  parts  in  any  city  or  in  any  town  in  an  adjoining  county. 
The  ratio  of  this  apportionment  is  according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  each  district,  aa 
ascertained  from  the  report  of  the  trustees  thereof  of  the  last  prece- 
ding school  year.  In  this  apportionment  the  library  money  must  bo 
distinguished  from  that  to  be  applied  for  teachers'  wages.  But  no 
moneys  shall  be  apportioned  or  set  apart  to  any  separate  neighbor- 
hood, school  district,  or  part  of  a  joint  district  as  before  specified, 
unless  it  shall  appear  from  a  report  of  the  trustees  thereof  for  the 
last  preceding  school  year  that  a  public  school,  taught  by  a  legally 
qualified  teacher,  was  supported  by  the  inhabitants  for  at  least  six 
months  during  the  year  ending  with  the  date  of  such  report,  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. Indian  children  are  and  have  been  entiUed  to  draw  pub- 
lic money  the  same  as  white  children  ;  but  schools  in  Indian 
settlements  are  placed  by  law  under  charge  of  superintendents 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent.  The  commissioners  of 
each  county  are  then  required  to  make  a  certificate  showing  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  neighborhood,  school  district,  and  part 
of  joint  district  as  before  specified,  situate  within  Uieir  jurisdiction, 
and  showing  the  towns  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated ; 
one  copy  of  which,  signed  by  the  commissioners,  shall  be  sent  to 
the  County  Treasurer,  and  one  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  fomish  the  Supervisor 
of  each  town  with  a  certificate,  stating  the  amount  of  moneys  so  ap- 
portiooed  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  firom  the  County  Trea- 
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sorer,  and  the  portions  thereof  which  he  b  to  pay  for  library 
purposes  and  for  teachers'  wages,  to  each  neighborhood,  school  dis- 
trict, and  part  of  joint  district  as  before  specified.  After  making  a 
copy  for  his  own  use,  the  Supenrisor  is  required  to  deposit  the  cer- 
tificate with  the  town  clerk  of  the  town.  The  share  of  school 
monejTs  so  apportioned  to  the  several  towns,  shall  be  paid  over  to 
their  respective  supervisors  on  and  after  the  first  Tuesday  of  Febru- 
ary of  each  year. 

Many  of  the  towns  are  in  possession  of  local  funds  applicable  to 
this  object,  derived  from  the  rent  or  sale  of  lands  originally  set 
apart  in  each  township  by  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose.  The 
estimated  value  of  such  property  b  $149,531. 

The  general  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  committed 
to  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  elected  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  Apr^,  in  every  third  year,  reckoning  from  1854,  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  senate  and  assembly  of  the  State,  to  hold  office  for 
three  years.  He  has  an  office  in  the  State  hall,  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $2,500,  and  has  power  to  appoint  a  deputy  and  three  clerks. 
He  is  e»  officio  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  universit)',  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
In  all  questions  arising  in  school  districts,  or  with  school  officers,  he 
is  authorized,  upon  their  presentation  at  his  department,  to  adjudi- 
cate the  same,  and  his  decision  is  final.  He  must  prepare  all  forms 
and  regulations  for  making  reports,  conducting  proceedings,  etc.,  for 
the  better  government  of  common  schools,  and  transmit  the  same  to 
tiie  proper  officers.  He  grants  State  certificates  to  such  teachers  as 
he  deems  worthy ;  reports  annually  to  the  Legidature  respecting  the 
condition,  prospects,  and  resources  of  the  common  schools,  the  man- 
agement of  the  funds  set  apart  for  their  supp<urt,  together  with  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  system  which  he  may  deem 
expedient,  and  watches  over  the  whole  operation  of  the  common 
school  policy  of  the  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  highest  practicable  qualifications 
for  common  school  teachers,  tiie  Legislature  has  provided  for  the  in- 
struction, at  the  State  Normal  School,  in  Albany,  of  two  hundred 
and  fifly-six  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  to  be  selected  from  the  several 
counties  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  each  assembly  district  Graduates 
holding  the  diploma  of  this  institution  are  licensed  to  teach  in  any 
pnUic  school  of  the  State.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the 
instruction  of  eighteen  hundred  pupils  at  academical  institutions  se- 
lected for  that  purpose  by  the  regents  of  the  university.  In  addition, 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  school  commissioners  in  each  county  or 
assembly  district  to  hold  teachers'  institutes  at  least  once  in  each 
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year,  to  communicate  a  general  knowledge  of  the  beat  modea  of  teach* 
ing,  discipline,  etc. 

In  comparison  with  sister  states,  and  more  especially  with  other 
nations,  we  feel  warranted  in  admiring  the  educational  policy  of  our 
State,  as  excelling  most  if  not  all  others.     There  is  an  energy,  an 
inyincible  spirit  of  accomplishment  with  our  citizens  which  would 
impel  them  to   successful  action  in  this  matter,  eyen  with  the  most 
complicated,  unwieldy,  and  objectional  statutes  upon  the  subject; 
and  to  this  element  of  character  we  hare  oden  been  inclined  to 
attribute  much  of  what  has  already  been  achieved,  rather  than  to 
any  fostering  of  our  legislatures.     From  year  to  year  our  schools 
have  steadily  improved,  even  when  the  laws  seemed  to  be  the  moat 
defective.     More  interest  is  taken  in  the  subject  than  formerly  ;  and 
educators  are  learning  that  the  human  mind  is  a  living,  spiritual  or- 
ganism to  be  nurtured  and  disciplined,  rather  than  a  storehouse  to 
be  filled  and  packed  with  sciences.     In  our  methods  of  instruction 
we  are  pleased  to  remark  that  more  regard  is  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  health  and  personal  integrity  of  character.     We  invoke  general 
attention  to  this  whole  subject.    Upon  our  educational  policy  depends 
the  future  welfare  of  our  people  and  our  country ;  and  while  con- 
serving carefully  all  its  elements  of  truth  and  power,  we  should 
seek  carefully  to  remove  every  thing  not  in  accordance  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  learners.  There  are  many  to  declaim  on  the  glory  of  our 
school  system  ;  let  us  labor  to  enhance  that  glory.     Our  young  peo- 
ple should  be  educated  into  whole  men  and  women,  not  fragments 
of  a  broken  mass.     A  drop  contains  an  ocean ;  a  human  soul,  a 
world.     But  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  at  length ;  we  can  ask 
only  to  be  correctly  understood.     Sometimes  we  have  dreams — 
brilliant  dreams— of  a  far-off  future,  when  all  machinery  which  is 
found  to  be  unnatural  and  unchristianlike  shall  be  done  away  with ; 
when  our  children  may  be  nurtured  in  sacred  homes,  and  grow  up 
to  a  noble,  healthful  maturity ;  when  the  benignant  sway  of  the  pa- 
triarch shall  supersede  the  barbarous  appliances  of  government,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophet  shall  transcend  and  take  the  place  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  schoolmaster.     Perhaps  this  is  Utopian  ;  we  ac- 
knowledge that  the  dawning  of  such  a  period  is  yet  far  distant,  and 
that  we  must  needs  employ  and  make  the  most  of  things  as  they  are ; 
but  still  we  regard  them  as  temporary,  and  though  our  ideal  seems 
vague  and  unsubstantial,  nevertheless  **  the  vision  is  certain,  and  its 
intorpretation  sure.** 
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VII.   THE  PEABODY  INSTITUTE. 

THV  BMBPnOV  or  GIOBGB  PXABODT,  ^n  LO]IIK)H  BANKBB,  IN  HIB 
HAnVB  TOWN. 


Few  Americans  kave  done  so  much  to  honor  their  country  abroad 
as  Mr.  Peabody ;  and  among  the  most  interesting  of  his  acts  of 
generosity,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  is  the  liberal  provision  he  has 
made  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  his  native  town,  to  which 
he  has  lately  returned  on  a  visit  to  his  old  friends,  after  an  absence 
of  many  years.  His  reception  was  one  of  the  most  full-hearted  and 
handsomely  conducted  affairs  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. It  occurred  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  Danvers,  Mass.  To  make  the 
oocasion  of  this  reception  sufficiently  intelligible  to  our  readers,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  history  of  Mr.  Peabody's  extraordi- 
nary success  and  prosperity  as  a  merchant  and  financier,  and  his 
many  acts  of  kin^ess  to  his  countrymen  abroad.  His  generous 
remembrance  of  his  native  town  in  New  EIngland  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  disposition  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  their  friends,  to  honor  him  by  a  marked  ex- 
pression of  their  grateful  esteem.  The  progress  of  this  feeling  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  narrative,  which  we  copy  from  the  New 
York  Heraldf  as  given  in  connection  with  its  report  of  the  pageant 
at  Danvers : 

When  the  centennial  aaniversary  of  the  inoorporaUon  of  Danvers  was  cele- 
brated, Jane  16, 1852,  Mr.  Peabody  was  invited  to  oome  from  London  and  join 
in  the  festivities  of  the  occasion ;  and  failing  in  this,  he  was  requested  by  the 
town  committee  to  send  a  letter  signifying  his  interest  in  the  celebration.  He 
did  send  a  letter,  on  the  envelope  of  which  was  the  following  indorsement : 

*'  The  seal  of  this  is  not  to  be  Woken  till  the  toasts  are  being  proposed  by  the 
chairman  at  the  dinner,  16th  of  June,  at  Danvers,  in  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundredth  year  idnee  its  severance  from  Salem.  It  contains  a  sentJment 
for  the  occasion  from  George  Peabody,  of  London." 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  centennial  proceedings,  the  proper  moment  ibr 
opening  the  packet  had  arrived,  the  seal  was  broken,  and  the  following  letter 
was  read,  ai^d  received  with  loud  acclamations : 

By  Qeorge  Peabody,  of  London — Education— A  debt  due  from  present  to 
ftihure  generations. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  payment  of  that  debt  by  the  generation  which 
preceded  me  in  my  native  town  of  Danvers,  and  to  aid  in  its  prompt  ftatnre 
discharge,  I  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  morality  among  th^n. 

I  beg  to  remark,  that  the  subject  of  making  a  gift  to  my  native  town  has  fbr 
some  years  ooonpied  my  mind,  and  I  avail  myself  ot  your  present  interesting 
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ftitiTftl  to  make  tiie  oonmiuiottttoii,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  add  to  the  pleaime 
of  the  day. 

I  annex  to  the  gift  snoh  conditione  only  as  I  deem  necessary  for  its  preserra* 
tion  and  the  aooomplishment  of  the  purposes  before  named.  The  conditions 
are,  that  the  legal  Toters  of  the  towD,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  a  conTenient 
time  after  the  16th  of  Jane,  shail  accept  the  gift,  and  shall  elect  a  committee, 
of  not  less  than  tirelre  persons,  to  reoeite  and  haye  charge  of  the  same,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Lyceum  for  the  delitery  of  lectures,  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  may  be  designated  by  a  committee  of  the  town,  free  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants, under  such  rules  as  said  committee  may  ftrom  time  to  time  enact ;  and  ^ 
that  a  library  shall  be  obtained,  which  shall  abo  be  free  to  the  inhabitants, 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee. 

That  a  suitaUe  bidlding  for  the  use  of  the  Lyoeum  shall  be  erected,  at  a  ooet, 
including  the  land,  fixtures,  Aimiture,  etc.,  not  exceeding  seren  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  shall  be  located  within  one  third  of  a  mile  of  the  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house, occupying  the  spot  of  that  formerly  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Walker,  in  the  south  parish  of  Danvers. 

That  ten  thousand  dollars  of  this  gift  shall  be  iuTested  by  the  town's  com- 
mittee in  undoubted  securities,  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  arising  there- 
from to  be  expended  in  support  of  the  Lyceum. 

In  all  other  respects  I  leaye  the  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Lyceum  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Banvers— merely  suggesting  that  it  might  be  advisable  for  them, 
by  their  own  act,  to  exclude  sectarian  theology  and  political  disouffiions  fbr- 
erer  from  the  walls  of  the  institution. 

I  will  make  one  request  of  the  committee,  which  is,  if  they  see  no  objection, 
and  my  venerable  friend  Captidn  Sylvester  Proctor  should  be  living,  that  he 
be  selected  to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  the  Lyceum  building.    Respectfully  yours, 

George  Peabodt. 

Mr.  Peabody  subsequently  added  ten  thousand  dollars  to  his  first  donation ; 
the  whole  to  be  so  expended  that  seventeen  thousand  dollars  should  be  appro- 
priated for  the  land  and  building,  three  thousand  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
as  the  foundation  of  a  library,  and  ten  thousand  to  remain  as  a  permanent 
fund. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Peabody  Institute  was  laid  August  20, 1858,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  Sylvester  Proctor,  who  had  been  selected  by  Mr. 
Peabody  to  perform  the  leading  part,  was  dead,  and  Abbott  Lawrence,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Mr.  P.,  officiated  in  his  place.  Rufos  Choate  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address  on  the  occasion.  The  structure  was  dedicated  September  29, 
1854.  It  is  a  beautiAil  building  in  its  architectural  design  and  proportions, 
built  of  brick,  with  ornaments  of  brown  freestone  from  Portland,  Connecticut. 
The  upper  part  of  the  edifice,  which  is  eighty-two  by  fifty  feet,  is  occupied  as 
a  lecture-hall,  capable  of  acconunodating  eight  hundred  persons.  Over  the 
rostrum  is  a  magnificent  full-length  portrait  of  Mr.  Peabody-— one  of  the  best 
productions  of  Healy's  pencil.  The  picture  was  ordered  by  the  citizens  of  Dan- 
gers, but  when  it  was  finished,  Mr.  Peabody,  with  his  accustomed  liberality, 
insisted  on  presenting  it  to  the  Institute. 

In  the  lower  story  is  the  library,  which  consists  of  about  6,700  volumes,  2,500 
of  which  were  presented  by  the  founder  of  the  Institute.  The  books  have  been 
carefully  selected,  and  form  a  rich  fbnd  of  learning  and  literature.  The  act 
of  the  Legislature,  May,  1855,  which  divided  the  town  of  Danvers,  contains  a 
provision  that  the  pririleges  of  the  Institute  shall  oondnue  to  be  enjoyed  by  all 
within  the  limits  of  the  fbrmer  town  of  Danvers. 
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In  anticipation  of  Mr.  Peabody's  late  risit  to  his  native  town,  the 
citizens  of  Danvers,  by  their  committee,  addressed  invitations  to  a 
large  number  of  his  personal  friends  and  others,  who  had  experi- 
enced his  hospitality  in  England,  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 
Ample  and  tasteful  preparations  were  made,  and  a  universal  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  On  the  day  of  the  re- 
ception large  delegations  appeared  from  Boston,  Salem,  and  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  tbe  distinguished  visitor  was  escorted  through  the 
town,  under  a  succession  of  beautifully  decorated  arches,  by  an  im- 
mense procession,  bearing  banners,  with  appropriate  inscriptions  of 
welcome  and  congratulation,  and  the  flags  of  difierent  nations.  The 
**  Peabody  Institute,"  to  which  the  procession  was  conducted,  was 
also  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  nations  ;  and  here  the  scene  is 
represented  as  having  been  exceedingly  brilliant.  The  young  ladies 
of  the  High  School  were  dressed  to  represent  the  diflerent  States 
of  the  Union,  and  three  of  their  number  represented  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  the  assemblage  of  citizens  and  visiters  was 
probably  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand.  From  an  elevated  platform 
occupied  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  guest  of  the  day,  and  a 
large  number  of  distinguished  citizens  and  strangers,  the  following 
address  of  welcome  was  given  by  A.  A.  Abbott,  Esq.,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements : 

FaiBNDs  AND  Fellow-Citizens — In  behalf  of  the  Ck>iiiimttee  of  Arrange- 
ments of  the  two  towns  of  Danrers  and  South  DaoTers,  I  greet  yon.  Thin  great 
moltitude— old  men  and  young  men,  matrons  and  maidens,  the  chiMren  from 
our  schools,  the  strangers  that  are  within  our  gates— I  greet  you  nil.  Pleas- 
antly this  October  sun  smiles  down  upon  our  festiTsl,  and  everj  thing  around 
seems  hopeful  and  auspicious.  Maj  the  end  crown  the  work,  and  m^iy  this 
day's  proceedings  prore  not  onlj  grateful  to  the  heart  of  him  whom  we  desire 
to  honor,  but  promote  the  happiness  and  joj  of  alL  A  few  weeks  since  infor- 
nuition  was  receiyed  that  Mr.  George  Peabody,  of  London,  was  about  to  re- 
Tisit  his  natlTC  country.  Whaterer  emotions  may  haye  been  excited  elsewhere 
by  this  news,  there  was  no  place  where  the  feeling  was  so  ardent,  so  deep,  so 
spontaneous,  as  here.  In  the  first  plaoe  we  shared — equally  at  le.nst  with 
others — the  general  respect  for  his  public  character  and  public  virtue^.  "With 
at  least  equal  admiration  we  looked  upon  a  long  career  of  patient,  persevering, 
and  successful  effort,  and  oyer  a  whole  life  illuminated  by  the  light  of  manly 
honor  and  Christian  charity.  With  certainly  as  much  of  patriotic  pride  we 
regarded  that  constant  endesTor  to  yindicate  the  honor  of  our  country  in  for- 
eign lands,  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  States,  to  make  the  American  name 
respectable  abroad;  and  those  unceasing  labors,  successful  above  aueht  that 
diplomacy  or  arms  oould  aooompUsh,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  fellow^}up  and 
loTe  between  two  great  and  kindred  nations,  whoso  true  interests  and  dearest 
hopes  are,  and  must  forever  be,  identical  and  one.  But  there  was  something 
above  and  beyond  all  this,  and  peculiar,  fellow-dtizens,  to  us.  Here  \raa  Ifr. 
Paabody's  home.  Here  slumbered  the  honest  dust  of  his  fathers.  Hero,  ««  nn. 
tive  and  to  the  manor  bom,'*  he  passed  his  youth  and  the  pleasant  days  of  hia 
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mAy  li^  H«r«  irere  raui  j  of  those  w1m>  Itad  boen  his  flolioolfellows  and  pU j* 
■lateo ;  and  vhon  youagy  ambitioa  sad  derotion  to  thooo  whom  miBfortune  had 
made  his  dependents,  and  tiie  first  stirrings  of  that  great  energy  already  Indi' 
Gating  the  ftitore  triwaph,  led  him  forth  to  other  and  broader  fields  of  labor ; 
the  eyes  of  his  townsmen,  like  their  prayers  and  best  wishes,  followed  him, 
and  ftrom  that  day  to  this  the  erents  of  his  life  and  his  whole  career  have  been 
a  part  of  the  public  and  most  treasured  property  of  the  town.  And  all  along 
what  return  has  there  been,  and  how  warmly  has  this  regard  been  recipro- 
cated ?  There  has  been  no  time  when  we  haTO  not  been  in  George  Peabody*s 
debt  Separated  firom  us  l^  the  wide  eoean,  liying  amid  the  whirl  and  roar 
of  the  world's  metropolis,  engrossed  with  the  weightiest  concerns,  flattered  and 
QBresBed  by  the  titled  and  the  great,  that  *'  heart  untraToled'*  has  yot  clung 
steadfast  to  its  early  lore,  while,  wherever  his  lot  has  been  cast,  eyery  worthy 
object  of  charity  and  etery  beneficial  enteriorise  has  receiTed  his  ready  aid. 
In  an  eiqpeoial  manner  has  heremembeted  and  endowed  us.  [The  speaker  here 
refinred  in  iqipropriate  terms  to  the  munificent  gifts  which  Mr.  Peabody  had 
from  time  to  time  bestowed  upon  his  natite  town,  as  the  reasons  why  the  news 
of  his  return  had  been  reeeiTed  with  deep  emotion,  and  why  the  people  with 
one  accord  had  come  up  to  meet  and  greet  him  on  this  occasion.] 

And  now,  sir— addressing  Mr.  P. — what  shall  I  say  to  you,  and  how  shall  I  de- 
clare the  sentiments  and  express  the  feelings  of  those  in  whose  behalf  I  speak  i 
Look  upon  the  scene  before  you— tills  great  throng,  ready  to  break  into  tumult 
with  joy,  yet  calm  with  the  stillness  of  deep  emotion ;  these  thousands  of  up- 
lifted faces,  eTory  countenance  radiant  and  beaming,  as  erery  heart  is  throb- 
bing with  gratitude  and  lore.  This  and  these  are  more  expreesiTe  than  any 
words  of  mine,  and  silence  on  my  part  would  be  more  eloquent  than  speech. 
The  most  that  I  can  do,  sir,  is  to  bid  you  welcome.  And  how  feeble  seems  the 
utterance  of  the  mere  word  in  contrast  with  the  liTing  realization  of  its  deep 
meaning.  From  the  moment  you  came  within  our  limits  to  tiiis  hour,  in  every 
street,  at  every  comer,  at  almost  every  dwelling,  in  every  face,  you  have  wit- 
nessed its  expression ;  and  although,  sir,  we  are  unable  to  display  the  pomp  of 
great  cities  or  of  royal  pageantry,  I  doubt  not  the  honest  affection  which  has 
prompted  our  humble  endeavors  has  touched  the  manly,  loving  heart,  which  no 
rude  conflicts  with  the  world  have  been  able  to  harden,  and  which  beats  alike 
and  ever  true  within  the  courts  of  kings  and  in  its  humble  village  home.  You 
ean  not,  sir,  as  you  have  passed  along,  have  failed  to  notice  the  changes  whioh 
bave  taken  place  in  our  midst  during  the  twenty  years  of  your  absence.  Won- 
derful as  has  been  the  progress  of  the  whde  country  in  material  prosperity, 
there  are  few  places  which  have  advanced  so  steadily  and  rapidly  as  year 
native  town.  In  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  iHt>^>erous  and  thriving  com* 
sraaity,  its  growth  has  been  constant,  and  its  population  and  valuation  have 
increased  nearly  threefold,  and  the  wealth  of  which  this  valuation  is  but  a 
modest  estimate,  is  generally  with  substantial  equality  diffused.  There  is  here 
no  necessary  poverty  or  want.  Industry  is  sure  to  win  success,  and  labor  to 
receive  a  just  reward.  All  rajoy  in  a  good  degree  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
content  luid  happiness  dwell  within  our  borders ;  and  all  this  is  because  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  have  kept  pace  with  material  advancement.  Re- 
ligion and  education  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  our  whole  lavored  New 
England  does  not  boast  a  more  virtuous  and  intelligent  peqple.  [Mr.  Abbott 
made  some  eloquent  aUunons  to  the  early  friends  and  aoquaintanoes  of  Mr. 
Peabody  who  had  gone  from  the  stage  of  life,  making  especial  mention  of  Ab- 
bott Lawrence,  who  assisted  in  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  Peabody  iMti- 
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tate,  and  eonolnded  m  ft^ws :]  As  ^e  hour  huteBS  on,  there  are  maay 
iboughts  of  mingled  Joj  and  eadnees  which  tiirong  upon  the  mind ;  hot  fyt  ne 
to  unfold  which,  neither  the  occasion  would  justify  nor  the  time  permit  I 
mnst  close,  nr,  where  I  hegan,  bj  bidding  yon,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
those  whom  I  represent,  a  hearty  w^eome.  I  welcome  yon  to  your  nalire 
town— to  the  place  of  yonr  birth — to  the  grovmd  sacred  as  the  repository  of 
precious  dust — to  the  q>ot  hallowed  by  all  the  saored  ties  and  tonching  asso- 
ciations of  family  and  home.  I  welcome  yon  to  the  renewed  fdlowship  of  those 
of  your  early  fHends  whom  a  kind  Proridenee  has  spared  to  see  this  day — to 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  yonr  townsmen  whom  your  name  haa  distin- 
goished  and  yonr  bounty  has  blessed — ^to  the  tender  an^  pious  prayers  of  the 
children,  among  whose  tr^  lessons  it  has  been  to  learn  to  lisp  the  name  of 
Uieir  generous  benefactor;  lastly,  I  welcome  yon  to  this  noble  InsUtntioB» 
whose  walls  you  have  reared  and  whose  portals  you  haye  opened  fbr  the  pro* 
motion  of  knowledge  and  morality.  Long  may  it  flourish,  and  truly  may  it 
Milll  its  glorious  mission ;  and  when  yon,  too,  shall  haTO  passed  away,  and  all 
that  now  live  have  returned  to  the  dust,  down  to  latest  time  may  it  etaad 
the  cherished  and  imperishable  monument  to  your  memory  and  name.  And 
now,  sir — ^reverently  I  invoke  it— may  Gk>d*8  blessing  be  upon  you. 

Then  there  was  a  welcome-song  by  the  school  children,  after 
which  Mr.  Peabody  came  forward  amid  great  cheering  and  said : 

Mr.  Abbott  Aifs  Fxllow-Towhsmsn — ^I  have  Hstened  to  your  eloquent 
words  of  welcome  inth  the  most  intense  emotions,  and  return  you  for  them  my 
warmest  acknowledgments.  (Applause.)  My  heart  tells  me  that  this  is  no 
common  occasion.  This  vast  gathering,  comprising  many  old  associates,  their 
children,  and  their  grandchildren,  to  welcome  me  to  the  home  of  my  childhood, 
almost  nnmans  me.  Though  Providence  has  granted  me  an  unvaried  and  un- 
usual success  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune  in  another  land,  I  am  still  in  heart  the 
humble  boy  who  left  yonder  unpretending  dwelling  many,  very  many  yeers 
ago.  (Cheers.)  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  decline  many  proStnred  hospitali- 
ties, but  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  which  prompted  me  to  accept  yours,  and 
to  revisit  the  scenes  once  so  familiar — to  take  you  once  again  by  the  hand,  and 
to  tell  you  how  it  r^ices  my  heart  to  see  you.  You  can  hardly  imagine  how 
the  changes  to  which  you  have  referred  impress  me.  Ton  have  yourselves 
grown  up  with  them,  and  have  gradually  become  flamiliarized  witii  all ;  but  to 
me,  who  have  been  so  long  away,  the  effect  is  almost  astounding.  It  is  grati- 
fying, however,  that  these  transformations  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  your 
prosperity  and  improvement.  The  solitary  fields  whidi  were  the  scene  of  my 
boyish  sports  now  resound  with  the  hum  of  busy  labor,  and  the  spirit  of  im- 
prerement,  not  content  with  triumphs  over  land,  has  even  ocmverted  Foster^ 
mill-pond  into  solid  ground,  and  made  it  the  scene  of  active  enterprise.  (Ap- 
plause.) But  time  has  also  wrought  changes  of  a  painftil  nature.  Of  those  I 
left,  the  old  are  all  gone ;  a  few  of  the  middle-aged  remain,  but  old  and  in- 
firm ;  while  the  active  population  oonsists  almost  entirely' of  a  new  generation. 

I  now  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  theme,  and  call  your  attention  to  the  bright^ 
porUon  of  the  picture  of  the  day.  One  of  the  most  pleamng  and  touching  in- 
cidents of  this  morning  is  the  large  numbw  of  scholars  who  have  come  forth 
to  bid  me  welcome,  and  who  now  surround  me.  In  addressiz^  a  few  words  to 
you,  my  dear  young  friends,  I  would  bid  you  remember  that  but  a  fi»w  years 
will  elapse  belbre  you  wiU  occupy  the  same  position  before  yonr  children  which 
your  paitntf  now  h^  toward  yourselves.    I^e  trsioing  you  are  now  reosiT- 
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ing  »  a  preokiat  Ulet^lor  tli«o«e  or  aboM  of  wbkli  Mohirill  on  a  ftitare  daj 
be  called  npoa  to  gire  a  serere  aooonnt.  May  you  then  be  ready  to  render  np 
the, talent  witli  usury.  There  is  not  a  youth  within  the  sound  of  my  Toice 
whose  early  opportunities  and  adyantages  are  not  much  greater  than  were  my 
own,  and  I  haye  since  aohiered  nothing  that  is  impossible  to  the  most  humble 
boy  among  you.  I  hope  many  a  great  and  good  man  may  arise  from  the  ranks 
of  DauTsrs  boys  assembled  here  to-day.  (Cheers.)  Bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  to  be  truly  great  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  gain  wealth  and  im- 
portance. Erery  boy  may  become  a  great  man  in  whatOTer  sphere  Proyidence 
may  call  him  to  moTO.  Steadfast  and  undeyiating  truth»  fearless  and  straight- 
forward integrity,  and  an  honor  ever  unsullied  by  an  unworthy  word  or  ac- 
tion, make  their  possessor  greater  than  worldly  success  or  prosperity.  These 
qualities  constitute  greatness ;  without  them  you  will  neyer  ^oy  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  or  the  approbation  of  a  good  conscience.  (Loud  applause.) 
To  my  young  friends  I  would  say :  Remember  that  there  haye  been,  and  are, 
great  women  as  well  as  great  men — ^great  in  the  domestic  graces,  as  daughters, 
as  wiyes,  and  as  mothers ;  and  I  trust  that  future  times  may  record  many  a 
name  so  distingui^ed,  whose  seeds  of  good  were  sown  within  this  town ;  and 
aUow  me  to  hope  that  my  eye  now  rests  upon  some  of  them.  May  the  adyioe 
I  haye  giyen  you  be  impressed  upon  your  young  hearts.  It  is  given  with  great 
sincerity,  by  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  world ;  and  although 
Proyidence  has  smiled  upon  his  labors,  he  has  never  ceased  to  feel  and  lament 
the  wuit  of  that  early  education  which  is  now  so  freely  offered  to  each  one  of 
you.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  met— it  may  prove  the  last ;  but  while  I 
live  I  shall  ever  feel  a  warm  interest  in  your  welfare.    Gk>d  bless  you  all ! 

Mr.  Peabody's  remarks  were  received  with  loud  cheers.  The 
reception  ceremonies  were  now  completed.  A  new  procession  was 
formed  of  subscribers  to  the  dinner,  who  marched  to  a  great  pavil- 
ion erected  on  Washington  Street. 

After  these  addresses  nearly  twelve  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  a  repast,  from  which  all  spirituous  liquors  were  excluded. 
The  banquet  being  ended,  the  Chairman,  Robert  S.  Daniels,  Esq., 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  progress  of  the  town,  etc.,  and  pro- 
posed as  a  toast — 

"  A  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to  the  successful  merchant,  the 
distinguished  citizen,  and  the  public  benefactor." 

To  this  toast  Mr.  Peabody  replied  briefly  and  in  a  felicitous  man- 
ner. The  following  sentiment  was  then  introduced  and  responded 
to  by  Hon.  Edward  Everett : 

"  England  and  America — Pulckra  mater,  pulcherior  fillia — long 
may  they  flourish  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  rivals  only  in  their  eflbrts 
io  civilize  and  Christianize  the  world." 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Everett 
in  response  to  this  sentiment.  Our  readers  may  expect  them  in  our 
next.  Other  patriotic  and  congratulatory  sentiments  were  proposed 
and  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  interesting  addresses  were  made 
by  6or»  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts,  Bancroft  DaTis,  Esq.,  of  Neir 
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York,  Rev.  Presi^bnl  Walker  and  Prof.  Feltoa,  of  Hanrard  Univerw 

sity,  and  others ;  and  the  whole  affair  was  closed  in  good  keeping 
with  the  occasion,  and  in  a  manner  to  show  that,  of  the  gilU  of 
wealthy  men  to  puhlic  objects,  those  judiciously  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  education  are  second  to  no  others  in  usefulness,  or  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  people  upon  whom  they  are  wisely 
bestowed. 


YIII.   NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Air  Aix.Ai  or  Ci.AisinAi.  Qkoob,a:phy, ^Constructed  by  William  Hugh€»» 
and  Edited  by  George  Long.  With  a  Sketch  of  Ancient  Oeograpky,  and 
other  Additions,  by  the  American  Editor.  Containing  fifty-two  Colored 
Maps  and  Plans  on  twenty-six  imperial  quarto  Plates,  Philadelphia ; 
Blanehard  if  Lea.    1856. 

Wk  baT8  examiiied  this  Atlas  with  unmingled  pleasure.  Its  execution  is  in 
(he  best  style  of  the  art  of  map-making,  and  its  geographical  and  philological 
accuracy  might  be  iaftrred  firom  the  eminent  qnaliitoatjons  and  known  fkith- 
Ailness  of  itsprineipal  Editor.  Mr.  Long,  while  yet  a  young  man,  was  iuTited 
by  Mr.  JefienMm  to  iQl  the  diair  of  Ancient  Langnages  in  the  Uidyersi^  of 
Virginia,  in  relation  to  which  and  his  subseqaent  career  we  find  the  following 
notice  in  "  Dnyckinok'B  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature  :** 

^  The  first  profeasor  of  Ancient  Languages  was  Mr.  George  Long,  of  Eht^^and, 
a  Master  of  Arts  and  Fellow  of  Trinitj  College,  Cambridge.  A  man  of  n^t'-^f^ 
ability  and  attainments,  thoroughly  trained  in  the  eystem  of  his  ooUege,  bar- 
ing  a  mind  &r  more  than  most  men's,  sornpulouBly  demanding  accuracy  in  the 
results  of  inquiry,  and  scouting  mere  pretenfflon,  he  aimed  and  was  fitted  to 
introduce  something  better  than  what  then  passed  current  as  dassieal  learn- 
ing. Although  he  had  as  yet  little  knowledge  of  comparatiTe  philologj,  and 
oould  hardly  be  said  to  hare  cultirated  the  soienoe  of  language  with  the  en- 
larged spirit  of  philoso[^  which  perrades  his  writings,  his  unoompromiaing 
eaactnesB,  and  his  masterly  knowledge  of  his  subject,  inspired  his  pupils  with 
the  highest  conc^tions  of  a  true  Bcholarship  After  three  yean^  serrice  he 
resigned,  in  order  to  accept  the  professor^p  of  Greek  In  the  London  Unirer- 
dty.  His  oontributitms  to  philology,  Roman  law,  criticism,  biography,  etc., 
haTe  been  large  and  taluable,  and  have  obtained  for  him  a  place  among  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  his  country." 

The  present  work  shows  many  marks  of  these  admitted  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter and  attainment.  It  is  not  a  mere  comi^ation,  but  is  adapted,  with  moolk 
care  and  study,  to  express  the  results  of  modem  obsertation  and  eritieiam  an 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  preocding  times.  And  the  ^"*****^"  Editor  has 
Bach  huneassd  the  praotieal  Tahie  of  the  work  by  a  earefbl  rerision  of  the 
whole,  and  by  many  judicious  additions  fitting  it  more  perfectly  to  the  use  of 
the  student,  and  to  the  improred  olasaical  requirements  of  the  age. 

Besides  the  maps  of  countries,  there  are  many  smaller  maps  and  plans  of 
oiHee  and  districts,  g^Tlag  thdr  t<^)ogn^y  on  an  enlarged  scale,  as  of  Reme, 
4heBayofKaplis,8|)rraoaBs,  Brundusium,  etc    The  American  pnhliAers  ha^s 
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idded  8eTearal  plans  of  Ancient  battle-fields,  as  of  ThGtmftpfim,  Maratlion,  Man- 
tine*,  etc,  and  a  ooUeotion  of  charts  showing,  at  a  gUnoe,  the  gradual  derel- 
opment  of  geographical  knowledge  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  the  Atlas  is 
preceded  by  a  brief  and  satisfactory  **  Sketch  of  Ancient  Geography ,"  oontaim- 
ing  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  maps,  and  rendering  them  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader.  A  complete  index  to  the  names  found  on  the  maps  is  also 
added,  which  is  rendered  especially  yaloable  by  giving  the  modem  names  ci 
places,  where  they  could  be  ascertained,  and  indicating  those  that  are  doubt- 
tuL  On  a  somewhat  careful  review  of  this  work,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend it  to  students  and  classical  teachers,  as  a  reliable  authority,  and  as  furnish- 
ing much  information  and  asastance  not  to  be  found  in  other  works  of  the  kind. 

Self-CJultxtri  nf  RiADiifo,  Speaking,  and  CoNYKiiflATiON. — Designed  fitr 
the  Use  of  Sehools^  Colleges^  and  Home  Instruction,    By  William  Sher* 

»  wood,  J^ew  York :  A,  S.  Barnes  Sc  Co,  Cincinnati :  H,  W,  Derby,  Chi' 
cago:  D.  B.  Cooke  if  Co.^  1866.     1  vol.  12i?w,  pp.  880. 

The  plan  of  this  work  and  a  few  of  its  sheets  were  submitted  to  us  in  man- 
uscript, by  the  author,  a  year  or  two  since.  Our  personal  aoquaintanoe  with 
BIr.  Sherwood  and  our  knowledge  of  his  long  and  sucoessfnl  career  as  a  teachw, 
vnth  the  explanations  then  given,  led  us  to  expect  from  his  pen  a  work  of  ster- 
ling merit ;,  and  our  anticipations  are  more  than  realized  in  the  perusal  of  the 
Tolume  before  us.  It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  good  judgment. 
Having  retired,  with  a  ripe  experience,  fh}m  the  business  of  teaching,  our 
fHcnd  has  given  himself  time  to  do  justice  to  his  own  conceptions  of  the  de- 
mands of  his  undertaking,  and  has  produced  a  book  which  we  regard  as 
admirably  adapted  to  its  object.  The  publisher  accompanies  it  with  testimo- 
nials ftrom  Professors  Anthon,  of  Columbia  College,  and  Owen,  of  the  Froe^ 
Academy,  Rev.  Drs.  Hawkes  and  J.  Parker,  William  C.  Bryant,  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  MoEeen,  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  and  others, 
who  have  examined  it  with  care,  and  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  unqualified  com- 
mendation. Prof.  Antlum  says :  '*  It  differs  materially  from  every  other  work 
on  these  suljeots  which  the  undersigned  has  ever  examined,  and  possesses  over 
all  of  them  the  decided  advantage  of  imparting  information,  not  by  means  of 
dry,  abstract  rules,  but  by  reading  lessons  and  dialogues  writ^  in  a  very 
clear  and  plearang  style,  and  fraught  with  every  thing  which  can  expedite  the 
progress  of  the  student  in  those  two  very  important  but  mu<di  neglected  depart- 
ments of  education." 

The  expression  of  our  own  <q[>ini(m  can  not  add  much  to  the  strength  of  these 
respectable  indorsements ;  but  having  ourselves  also  examined  the  work,  we 
can  not  witlihold  our  recommendation  of  this  little  volume,  both  as  a  dass- 
book  for  teachers  of  elocution,  and  an  excellent  help  to  **  sjBLr-cuLTxmB  nr 

BliAmWO  AND  SPSAXHrCK" 

An  Elementart  Coitrse  or  Naturax.  and  Experimental  PhujOsopht, 
for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Academies,  in  which  the  Principles  of  the 
Physical  Sciences  are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
Experiments  and  Diagrams,  By  T,  Tate,  F,R,A.S.,of  Kneller  Training 
College,  England.  American  edition,  revised  and  improved  by  C,  S„  Car- 
tie,  A.M.,  Principal  of  Harvard  School,  Charlestown.  Boston :  Hieklinff, 
Swan  Sf  Brown.  1856.  1  vol.,  12mo,  pp,  628. 
The  fullness  of  this  title  is  sufficiently  explanatory  of  the  object  of  the  work. 

We  have  examined  it  with  some  care,  and  thou|^  we  can  not  speak  with  the 
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asBonmce  of  those  wlio  haTe  used  it  as  a  daas-book,  sereral  of  vrham  hare  ez- 
proflsed  to  ns  their  warm  approral  of  it,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  for 
this  purpose.  Prepared  originallj  as  a  text-lx>ok  in  Battersea  College,  near 
L<mdon,  it  had  worked  its^  into  a  reputation  in  England  so  decidedly  pre- 
eminent, that  its  re-publication  in  this  oountrj  was  earnestly  desired  by  several 
of  our  most  eminent  teachers.  For  this  purpose  the  American  Editor  took  It 
in  hand,  and  has  made  such  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  and 
sueh  additions  as  his  own  experience  suggested  as  important  to  adapt  it  to  use 
in  this  country ;  and  the  publishers  hare  done  well  that  they  haTe  issued  it  in 
-  the  usaal  neat  and  substantial  style  of  th^  school-books.  While  its  history 
.  thus  promises  well  for  its  osefulness,  it  strikes  us  as  embracing  all  the  essential 
requisites  for  suooees.  The  principles  of  the  sciences  are  concisely  stated,  and 
their  practical  applications  to  the  arts  of  life  and  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
clearly  illustrated,  by  experiments  requiring  but  a  small  expenditure  for  ap- 
paratus. In  addition  to  the  subjects  usually  embraced  in  elementary  courses 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  there  are  given  a  chapter  on  Astronomy,  with  the  use 
at  globet»  and  one  on  Experimental  Chemistry,  with  its  practical  application 
to  Agriculture,  whioh  must  much  enhance  the  value  of  this  work  to  those  who 
have  not  the  means  of  more  extended  instruction. 

Elemsnts  or  Physical  and  Political  Geographt. — DeHgned  as  a  Text* 
book  for  Schools  and  Academies ^  and  intended  to  eonoey  just  ideas  qf  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  Earthy  the  principal  Phenomena  affecting  its 
outer  crust,  the  distribution  of  Plants ,  Animals,  and  Man  upon  its  surface  ; 
together  unth  the  present  Political  divisions.  By  Cornelius  S.  Cartie^ 
A.M.,  Principal  of  Harvard  School,  Charlestown,  Mass,  Illustrated  bjf 
Wood  Engravings,  Boston :  Hickling,  Swan  Sf  Brown,  1856.  12mo» 
pp,4A2. 

Since  the  publication  of  Professor  Quyot's  "  Earth  and  Man,"  a  few  yean 
ago,  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  Physical  Geography  has  entered  more 
largely  then  formerly  into  our  systems  of  school  instruction.  Geography  is 
beginning  to  be  treated  as  a  science,  and  our  teachers  are  taught,  in  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  to  abandon  the  old  methods  of  teaching  ihtsr 
pupils  to  commit  to  memory  the  names  and  facts  of  Geography,  as  compara- 
tively useless.  The  natural  divisions  of  the  earth  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
first  in  importance  to  be  learned.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  know  these  simply  as 
facts  to  be  remembered.  They  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  thek* 
eauses,  and  th^  adaptations  to  the  uses  of  vegetable  and  animal  llfb,  and  of 
human  sustenance  and  improvement.  And  it  is  no  longer  doubted  that  the  ele- 
ments of  this  science  may  be  made  intelligible  to  boys  and  ^rls  at  sohooL 
Hence  elementary  treatises  are  b^inning  to  be  prepared  more  or  lees  adapted 
to  this  purpose.  The  treatise  here  presented  is  on  this  plan.  The  author  ex- 
plains in  its  title  what  he  intends  to  accomplish,  and  it  is  ours  simply  to  express 
our  approval  of  the  plan,  and  our  opinion  of  the  ability  and  skill  of  its  exeoutioiL 

From  a  cursory  examination  of  the  work,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  well  arranged* 
and  very  simple  and  intelligible  in  its  statements  and  principles,  and  W)s 
almost  regret  that  our  school-keeping  days  were  not  postponed  to  the  present 
time,  that  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  so  excellent  a  help  in  teaching  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  as  God  made  it.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  of  the  work 
are  devoted  to  Physical  Geography,  the  remaining  pages  to  its  political  drvisions 
and  history,  whioh  strikes  us  as  quite  enough  for  an  el«nentary  treallso  for 
sohools  OB  tUs  subset    The  whole  is  preceded  by «« Inductive  Leesons,**  in* 
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tended  as  oral  exercises  bj  the  tetoher,  and  each  subseqaeni  lesson  is  acoom 
panied  with  **  questions  for  reyiew,"  which  render  the  instmctions  easy  ol 
acqmsition  bj  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil. 

A  School  Atlas  of  Physical  Qbograpbt,  illuitraHng  in  a  series  ofmapk 
compiled  frcm  the  celebrated  Atlaeee  of  A,  Keith  Jeknetmit  and  ^Miinet 
and  Petermannt  the  elemeniary  facte  of  Geology,  Hydrology ,  Meteorology^ 
and  J^atural  History;  and  designed  to  aceompany  CartSe*e  **  EiemenU  ef 
Phyeical  Oeagraphy:*  By  Comeliiu  8.  Cartie,  A,M.  JBoeten:  HiekHng^ 
Swan  8f  Brown,    1866. 

Here  too,  again,  ahnost  the  idiole  story  is  told  us  in  the  tiUe-page.  Wekav» 
only  to  add,  that  the  maps  are  tastefully  ezeouted,  and  both  the  engraTing  wuk 
ooknring  are  distinct.  They  are,  the  world  in  hemiflpherta,  and  twelve  ottar 
m^»,  exhibiting  the  mountains,  table-lands,  and  plains  of  the  earth's  surface^ 
the  currents  of  the  winds,  the  distribution  of  rain  and  snow,  the  ocean  ounrenta 
and  riyer  systems,  the  distribution  of  T^getable  life  OTer  the  globe,  the  dis- 
tribution of  animal  life,  and  of  the  races  of  man.  We  ha^e  no  doubt  «f  tha 
oomparatiYe  accuracy  of  these  maps;  and  regard  them  as  an  mmmtisl  comple- 
ment to  tiie  plan  of  the  author  in  his  «  Elements  of  Physioal  and  Pditieal 
C^eograidiy,"  noticed  abore. 

Knowledge  is  Power  :  A  View  of  the  Productive  Ihrees  of  Modem  Society, 
and  the  Results  of  Labor,  Capital,  and  Skill.  By  Charles  Knight,  Revised 
and  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  David  A,  Wells,  A,M„  Ediior  of  ** Annual 
Scientific  Hiecooery,"  **  Year-Book  of  Agriculture^  etc  Boston :  Oauld 
if  Idneoln,  J^Tew  York:  Sheldon,  Blakeman  if  Co,  Cineinnati:  George 
S,  Blanchard,    1866.    12mo,  pp,  608. 

The  UfpiiSB  of  this  work  are  of  great  national  importance,  and,  as  such,  are 
ef  interest  to  every  American  dtizen.  The  general  principles  here  discussed, 
with  their  historii^  and  prospectiTe  development,  should  be  embraced  in  our 
^stems  of  practical  education,  and  our  young  men  who  have  not  received  in- 
struction in  these  principles  at  school,  should  by  all  means,  through  some 
reliable  treatise,  store  their  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  their  practical  work- 
ings. The  matters  to  be  considered  as  affecting  the  results  of  labor,  capital, 
and  skill  under  a  free  government  are  numerous,  and  are  often  nicely  balanced. 
No  man  is  prepared  to  act  his  part  worthily  and  make  the  most  of  his  influence, 
whether  of  capital,  labor,  or  skill,  who  does  not  possess  clear  conceptions  of  the 
bearing  of  each  upon  the  results  dodred.  All,  therefore,  should  read  and  un- 
derstand for  themselves.  And  we  know  of  no  available  work  so  well  adapted 
to  set  the  young  reader  right  on  these  subjects,  as  the  volume  before  us.  It  is 
a  fresh  discussion,  having  been  first  published  in  England  in  1856.  The  author, 
Ifr.  Knight,  and  the  American  Editor,  are  both  familiar  with  the  subject  of 
political  economy,  and  by  thdr  united  labors  have  here  produced  a  work  of 
sterling  worth. 

A  HisToar  or  Gbeecb, /rom  the  earliest  times  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  with 
supplementary  Chapters  on  the  History  of  LUeratttre  and  Art.  By  William 
Smith,  LL,D„  Editor  of  the  Dictionaries  of  "  Greek  and  Roman  Anti^ 
quities,**  "  Biography  and  Mythology,**  and  "  Geography,**  With 
JVotes,  and  a  continuation  to  the  present  time.  By  C,  C.  Etlton,  LLJ),p 
Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University,  Boston: 
Hieklingy  Swan  8f  Brown,    Svo,  pp.  670. 

We  have  no  better  authority  in  this  country,  on  the  subjects  embraced  in  this 
volume,  than  Pri^essor  Felton.     It  is  therefore  a  sufi&cient  guaranty  of  the 
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substantial  ezoeUence  of  the  work  before  us,  that  he  baa  pronounced  it,  in  Its 
original  form  as  published  by  Dr.  Smith  in  1854,  "  beyond  all  question  the 
best  summary  in  our  language  of  the  ancient  history  of  Greece,  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  colleges."  In  this  American  edition,  howerer,  he  has  carefully  re- 
iFlied  the  whole,  has  introduced  a  greater  degree  of  unilbrmity  in  the  spelling  of 
oboBioal  names,  and  has  made  o<lier  correotioBS  and  changes  which  enhance 
the  Talue  of  the  work.  Sereral  illustratroos  haTe  also  been  added  by  the 
American  Sditor,  ibr  the  aoeuraoy  of  which  he  appeals  to  the  aeoounts  giten 
1^  the  mort  reoent  travdera  i&  Greece,  and  to  his  own  personal  obeerralaon 
during  a  tour  of  some  months  in  that  country.  The  continuation  of  the  history 
lo  Ae  presist  time,  by  Professor  Felton,  has  been  added  under  the  best  ad- 
Taatagee,  and  tiie  whole  work  as  here  presented  may  be  regarded  as  more 
complete  and  better  adapted  to  the  uses  fbr  which  it  is  especially  designed  than 
any  history  of  Greece  heretofore  pnbfished.  We  are  glad  to  notice,  also,  tiiat 
it  is  en  sale  in  afl  our  principal  cities.  , 

Tux  Rv&Ai.  PosTftS-  or  ths  Eitgi^ish  Lawguaos,  UhietraHng  the  8eaton» 
and  MemthB  t^  the  Vear^  their  ChangeM^  EmplatftncnU^  Lessons,  and  Piea^ 
states,  TopicaUy  Paragraphed  ;  with  a  Complete  index.  By  Joseph  WiUiaai^ 
Jenks,  M,A,<t  lately  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  Urbana  Umoersityt 
Ohio.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  fy  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  Jetvett,  Proctor  9t 
Worthington,  JVew  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  Sf  Co.  1856.  JRoyalSvo. 
pp.  544. 

nds  beautiAil  Tolmne  is  worthily  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Prerident  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Sodety.  The  idea  of  its  pnUioa- 
tion  seems  to  hare  been  the  result  of  reteotioa,  long  eherished,  on  the  pecn- 
fiatities  of  American  life  and  histoty.  It  was  seen  that  our  country  laeks  the 
Teaerable  [ruins  of  tame-honored  antiquity  which  are  presented  in  the  Old 
Wcsrld  fbr  the  cultitation  of  a  taste  whidi  is  generally  regarded  as  essential 
to  a  high  degree  of  ciyilization.  But  to  supply  the  lack  of  the  moldering 
ruins  of  art,  we  have  the  antiquities  of  nature,  antedating  the  oldest  of  man's 
monuments,  and  *'  coeral  with  that  heaTenly  infancy  of  humanity"  when  the 
works  of  God  were  praised  more  than  the  worics  of  men.  It  was  found,  aUo, 
that  rural  poetry,  like  rural  pursuits,  had  in  all  ages  and  countries  been  pro- 
motive  of  the  Tirtues  wliich  make  strong  the  foundations  of  society  and  of 
gOTemment ;  and  it  was  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  myriads  of  rural  homes  rismg 
in  these  broad  States,  amid  the  grandest  monuments  of  nature,  would  be 
rendered  more  attraotiye,  and  their  home  influences  more  powerful,  by  accus- 
toming their  inmates  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  sur- 
roundings, Tarying  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 


" yet  lorely  still, 

That  e*en  their  horrors  can  with  beauty  flIL*' 

**  It  was  under  the  impulse  of  such  thoughts  that  the  compiler  conceived  the 
design,  a  decade  of  years  since,  of  bringing  into  one  Tolume,  in  an  attrjctife 
form,  the  chief  rural  poems  of  the  language ;  that  thus  he  might  fulfill  a  part 
of  that  obligation  we  are  all  under  to  leave  society  better  than  we  found  it." 
And  his  work  is  well  done  in  this  volume,  which  presents  us  with  the  cream  of 
the  most  popular  English  and  American  poetry,  and  many  choice  productions 
that  were  nearly  out  of  print  and  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  compiler 
has  abo  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  book  by  a  copious  topical  index,  and 
by  an  arrangement  laboriously  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 
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IX.   EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Thb  New  York  TsAOHsms'  AMociATioir.--The  aniraml  meeting  of  tkit 
AMooifttion  was  oooTened  in  the  city  oi  Troj,  Angnsfc  5th » and  remuned  im  les- 
flioa  three  days.  The  attendance  was  namerooa,  and  the  p^>er8  and  discosaieDf 
were  of  an  interesting  and  practical  character.  The  annual  addrem  by  the 
Preeident,  L.  Haieltine,  Esq.;  the  addresB  en  Music,  bjMr.  Covert, of  Amster- 
daiiH  and  the  papers  read  by  Mrs.  Cokmaa*  of  Rochester,  on  **  Corporal  PaaiBh- 
ment*'  in  schools ;  Prof.  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  on  **  Amerioan  Scholar'* 
ship ;"  MtBS  Douglass,  of  Newburg,  on  *'  Physical  Education  ;*'  Dr.  Lambert* 
on  the  "  Syntax  of  Science ;"  and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  en  the  <'  EducatioB 
ct  the  Sexes  together,"  were  receiyed  with  lively  interest,  and  elicited  free  and 
animated  discussions.  The  paper  by  Miss  Douglass  was  requested,  by  rote  of  the 
Association,  for  publication  in  our  Jovrnax.  and  Rbtixw,  and  will  a^>ear  in 
the  number  Ibr  NoT^nber. 

The  New  York  Teacher. — A  resolution  was  adi^ted  disposing  of  the 
**  New  York  Teacher'*  to  Mr.  J.  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  for  a  term  of  years,  on 
condition  of  his  becoming  responsible  for  its  debts,  but  reserving  to  the  Asso* 
eiation  its  entire  editorial  control ;  and  tiie  following  persons  were  chosen  to 
constitute  its  Board  of  Editors  for  the  year  : 

John  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn;  D.  B.  Scott,  New  York  j  C.  H.  Gildersleeve, 
Buffalo  i  A.  M.  Kellogg,  Albany ;  John  R.  Vosburgh,  Rochester ;  Henriettji 
KHewes,  Albany;  A.  S.  Palmer,  Utica;  Wm.  N.  Reid,  Newburg;  John  C. 
Smith,  Fairfield ;  Mardus  Wilaon,  Allen's  Hill ;  Alexander  Wilder,  Albany ; 
•nd  Mary  D.  Tenney,  Binghamton. 

Resolutions. — ^The  following  resolutions,  after  due  discussion,  were  adopted  : 

JRcaolved,  That  the  physical  education  is  the  foundation  of  all  lasting,  per- 
manent greatness ;  yet  is  there  no  provision  made  for  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  the  material  man  in  any  of  our  schools  or  institutions  of  learning. 
Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Association  to  send  forth  an  appeal  that  shall 
arouse  public  sentiment  on  this  point,  and  petition  our  State  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  every  school-house  the  means  of  thorough  ventilation  and  a  gymnasium, 
that  all  our  youth  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  pure  air,  a  firm  muscle,  and  steady 
nerve. 

Reaolvedy  That  the  duties  and  responabilities  of  woman,  the  happiness  of 
man,  and  the  advancement  of  society  alike  demand  that  females  of  the  present 
age  should  be  furnished  with  advantages  for  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
education  equal  in  amount  to  those  with  which  males  are  so  liberally  furnished. 

Resolved^  That  the  Association  grateftilly  acknowledge  the  services  of  the 
Hon.  y.  M.  :^ce,  in  the  cause  of  education,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  we  hereby  express  our  entire  confidence  in  him 
as  the  head  of  the  common  school  system  of  this  State. 

Reaolvedy  That  we  claim  for  teaching  a  standing  among  the  professions  as 
second  to  none,  and  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  also  upon  tht 
incomparable  good  conferred  upon  all  classes  of  community,  whereby  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation  receive  cultivated  minds  and  impressible  hearts* 
society  cultivated  manners,  and  business  life  practical  knowledge. 

Resolved,  That  the  plan  of  the  American  Jottrnax  or  Editoation  jls9 
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a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  the  teachers  of  this  State. 

Resolved^  That  the  exeeatlon  of  this  plan  thus  far  foUj  meets  onr  ex- 
pectations. 

Besoived,  That  we  therefore  express  our  hearty  approbation  of  this  important 
educational  enterprise,  and  next  to  the  cordial  support  of  oar  cherished  organ, 
we  will  aid  in  the  drcolation  of  the  Journal  Aim  Rbvisw. 

Ofticbrb  of  trk  Asoociatiozc. — ^The  offioers  for  the  onnrent  year  art* 
President,  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  Kings  Gonnty ;  1st  yice-President»  £.  C.  Pome- 
roy,  of  Rne  County;  2d  Yice-Preaident,  W.  H.  Bannister,  of  Fnlton  GoonCir; 
8d  Vice-President,  Henry  Carrer,  of  Broome  County ;  4th  Vioe-Preadent»  W. 
N.  Reid,  of  Orange  County ;  Ist  Recording  Secretary,  N.  F.  Benson,  of  Eeos- 
selaer  County ;  2d  Recording  Secretary,  Isaac  Hobble,  of  Monroe  County ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  James  Cmikshank,  of  Albany  County ;  Treasurer,  C.  H. 
Anthony,  of  Albany  County. 

CoNVENTiow  OF  SoHooL  CoMsnssioirBRs. — Simultaneously  with  the  meet* 
ing  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Troy,  the  School  Commissioners  h«ld 
their  annual  conyention  in  the  same  city.  The  Commissioners  and  Superis- 
tcndents  were  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  counties  to  report  the  oonditaoa 
of  the  schools  in  their  sereral  districts  and  cities. 

The  recital  for  each  county  was  necessarily  brief.  It  was  sufficient,  how- 
6Ter,  to  eyolre  and  establish  one  important  fact,  to  wit :  thai  the  system  of 
county  saperrision,  while  in  existence,  had  elcTated  the  schools,  and  gaTS 
promise  of  continued  improTcment. 

It  is  beliered,  also,  that  all  present  were  conrinced  that  the  plan  of  soper- 
Tision  now  adopted  would  be  efficient,  and  ere  long  increase  the  prosperity 
and  usefiilness  of  our  common  schools.  Full  credit  was  giren  to  those  town 
superintendents  who,  at  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  had  labored  hopefully 
and  earnestly  to  sustain  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  their 
respectire  towns. 

It  was  also  made  manifest  that  the  business  connected  with  the  education  of 
the  future  citizens  of  this  State  should  be  conducted  with  a  r^ard  to  the  fiiet» 
that  parents  generally  attend  most  foithMly  and  almost  entirely  to  thoee 
duties  of  life  which  minister  to  their  present  necessities,  and  hence  neglect 
those  duties  which  compass  and  determine  the  future  happiness  and  usefulness 
of  their  oftpring ;  in  other  words,  that  so  fttlly  are  they  dcToted,  by  habit  and 
necessity,  to  labors  by  which  their  children  and  themseWes  shall  be  clothed  and 
fed,  or  by  which  they  can  hare  the  power  and  position  of  wealth,  thai  the 
proper  culture  of  the  children  and  youth  to  which  they  are  entitled  from  the 
hands  of  a  free  people  whose  laws  they  are  required  to  obey,  and  whose  insti- 
tutions they  will  be  called  upon  to  support,  and  to  transmit,  unimpaired,  to 
succeeding  generations,  as  to  render  it  a  duty  binding  alike  upon  all  to  see  to 
it  that  persons  fully  qualified  for  so  great  a  trust  be  constantly  employed  as 
teachers  and  school  officers,  who  will  make  the  proper  education  of  the  children 
and  youth  the  business  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Randall,  from  the  committee  which  had  been  preTionsly  appointed  to 
prepare  resolutions  expressive  of  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  conventioB» 
then  reported  the  following : 

JUsotved,  That  we  regard  a  thorough  and  efficient  supervision  as  indispensabld 
In  the  great  work  of  popular  education ;  and  that  we  pledge  an  earnest  and 
bearty  co-operation  in  this  work,  with  the  State  Superintendent. 

He  sustained  the  resolution  in  a  happy  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  h* 
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gave  a  brief  history  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  from  its  commencement, 
showing  how  mnch  had  been  done  where  effectual  snperrision  was  the  general 
rule  throughout  the  State,  and  how  little,  comparatiyely,  where  it  had  been  tht 
exception.  The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  report  the  following  : 

Resolved t  That  none  but  well- qualified  teachers  should  be  employed  in  any 
of  our  schools — and  that  our  best  efforts  shall  be  directed  to  impress  this  truth 
upon  the  trustees,  boards  of  education,  and  the  people  generally. 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  Judgment,  certificates  of  qualification  granted  by  Us 
should  be  so  graduated  as  in  all  cases  to  express  the  standard  of  scholarship 
of  the  candidate ;  and  that  no  certificate  should  be  granted  except  upon  the 
most  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  ability  to  teach 
all  the  elementary  branches  of  learning,  including  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  natural  history,  and  philoso- 
phy, and  American  and  general  history. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  request  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  authorize  commissioners  to  grant  licenses  to  be  valid  only  in  certain 
school  districts  to  be  therein  designated,  and  also,  that  commissioners  be  per- 
mitted to  give  general  certificates  which  shall  not  be  limited  to  one  year. 

Upon  these  resolutions  a  spirited  and  interesting  debate  sprung  up,  relating 
to  the  standard  of  qualifications  to  be  required  of  teachers,  to  entitle  them  to 
Certificates.  Both  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  four  following 
-were  also  adopted  without  debate : 

Resolved.  That  the  frequent  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  officers  and  In- 
liabitants  of  the  district  is  a  most  important  element  of  advancement,  and  that 
ire  earnestly  and  cordially  recommend  to  parents,  trustees,  and  others  interest- 
ed in  the  schools,  to  visit  and  encourage  them  as  often  as  may  be  in  thdr 
power. 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  judgment,  teachers  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
permanently  employed  and  liberally  compensated ;  that  teachers^  associations 
and  institutes  should  be  established  and  encouraged ;  that  quarterly  examina- 
tions should  be  had  by  the  officers  of  the  respective  districts,  and  by  the  com- 
missioners and  superintendents,  when  practicable,  and  that  annual  celebrations 
by  the  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  held,  embracing  as  many  adjoining 
schools  as  may  be  convenient. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  selection  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  school-houses, 
gpecial  attention  should  be  given  to  beauty' and  convenience  of  location,  adiple 
play-grounds,  surrounded  by  shrubbery,  to  spacious,  well- ventilated  rooms, 
suitably  provided  with  Airniture  and  apparatus,  and  in  all  respects  adapted  to 
the  necessities  and  convenience  of  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  Judgment,  well-qualified  female  teachers  should,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  younger  children  of  the  dis- 
ti'ict,  in  both  winter  and  summer  schools,  wherever  such  an  arrangement  ia 
practicable. 

Resolved,  That,  without  intending  to  express  any  opinion  in  relation  to  any 
party  or  sect,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation, 
the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  should  enter  as  an  indispensable  element, 
and  that  we  recommend  the  opening  of  every  school  by  the  reading  of  a  portion 
of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  teacher. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  general  introduction  of  vocal  musio  into 
our  schools  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial  agencies  and  instmmentaMties  for  the 
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preserration  of  good  order  and  (he  enltlTatioB  of  the  moral  and  sodal  i^Ewtfflit 
of  the  papils. 

The  reeolutions  fbUowing  were  presented  by  different  members  of  the  con- 
vention, and  adopted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged. 

Eesolvedy  That  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  strongly  impress  us  with 
the  oonfiction  that  many  of  the  small  schools  of  onr  State  onght  to  haTe  two  or 
more  consolidated  in  one. 

Resoloedy  Jhat  the  formation  of  "  Union  Free  Schools*'  in  all  onr  Tillages  ii 
'  adTiaable,  and  that  whereyer  practicable  we  recommend  the  consolidation  of 
rural  school  districts  into  **  Union  Free  School  Districts." 

Resolved^  That  it  is  expedient  for  commissioners  to  hold  teachers'  meetingi 
in  the  several  towns  of  their  respeotiTe  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pro- 
ftasional  instruction  to  the  teachers  of  the  same. 

Besolved,  That  an  oral  system  of  examinaUon  of  candidates  for  teachers 
should  be  practiced  by  commissioners,  and  that  the  trustees  and  other  friends 
of  education  should  be  invited  and  urged  to  attend  such  examinations. 

Resolved,  That,  under  a  vote  of  their  respective  districts,  trustees  shouU 
have  authority  to  select  not  exceeding  one  acre  of  land  for  a  school-house  site^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  land  is  now  taken  for  highway  purposes. 

Retolvedt  That  this  convention  earnestly  recommends  to  the  several  school 
commissioners  of  this  State  that  they  take  every  means  in  their  power  to  give 
the  people  correct  information  respecting  the  present  school  system — particularly 
in  regard  to  its  monitory  operations. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend,  and  will  use  our  influence  to  have  a  copy  of 
some  weekly  paper  (neither  political  nor  sectarian)  placed  in  each  of  the  several 
school-houses  in  this  State  in  which  a  school  is  taught. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  trustees,  inhabitants,  and  teachers  of 
the  several  districts  to  subscribe  for,  and  introduce  into  their  school  districts, 
the  J^ew  York  Teacher  and  the  American  Jouritai.  or  Education  ahp 
C0U.EOE  Eevixw.  ' 

The  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall  then  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  presented  to  the  Hon.  Victor 
H.  Eice,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  able,  dignified,  and 
impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  deliberations,  and  to  the 
several  vice-presidents  and  secretaries  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties 
devolved  upon  them  respectively. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  when  it  adjourns,  will  adjourn  to  the  2d 
Wednesday  of  September,  1857,  at  the  village  of  Cortland ville,  and  that  % 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  president,  to  report  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  Geo.  L.  Famham,  Homer  H.  Woodward,  J.  W.  BuDdey, 
and  Peter  I.  Philips  were  appointed  such  committee. 

Prof  D.  H.  Cochrane,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  was  then  introduced,  and 
briefly  and  concisely  addressed  the  convention  upon  the  character  and  pur- 
poses of  that  school,  and  the  propriety  of  appointing  persons  to  become  pupils 
thereof,  who  in  all  respects  give  promise  of  honoring  the  teacher *s  professioB 
by  an  earnest  and  intelligent  devotion  to  its  high  duties. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  made  the  concluding  address,  giv- 
ing at  length  his  views  of  the  duties  of  the  commissioners ;  and  urging,  with 
eameet  words,  the  necessity  of  united  and  energetic  action  on  the  part  of 
•ohool  officers ;  that  the  day  be  not  distant  when,  to  every  child  in  the  greatest 
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of  the  «ister  8t«tes,  shmll  be  (ObnA^  '•  withimi  money  «ad  inthoot  price,"  the 
means  by  whioh  he  may  secure  for  himself,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people,  the  highest  inteUectval  and  moral  ooltore  of  which  he  is  susceptible. 

l%e  utmost  good  feeling  and  harmony  of  ojdnion  and  views  preyailed,  giving 
auspicious  omen  of  success  to  the  new  plan  of  saperrision,  and  promise  of  pros- 
perity to  our  common  schools. 

Thk  New  Jkbskt  State  Teachers'  AssociATioir  held  Its  annual  meeting 
St  Bridgeton,  August  27th,  and  was  attended  with  unusual  interest.  Ad- 
dreees  were  made  by  J.  Sandford  Smith,  President  of  the  Association;  Profes- 
sor W.  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School;  David  Cole,  of  the 
Trenton  Academy ;  Isaiah  Peckham,  of  Newark  High  School,  and  others;  and 
the  resolutions  and  discussions  were  such  as  indicate  a  spirited  and  earnest 
onward  progress  among  the  teachers  of  the  State.  One  of  the  most  important 
papers  presented  at  this  meeting,  was  the 

State  AoEirr's  Report,  by  Prof  J.  B.  Thompson,  State  Agent  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, from  an  abstract  of  which  in  the  '*  New  York  Teacher,"  we  select  the 
following,  as  worthy  of  consideration  in  all  the  States  : 

Taught  by  the  experience  of  his  predecessor,  to  whom  he  makes  grateftd 
acknowledgments,  the  agent  has,  on  the  whole,  met  with  unexpected  success. 
He  has  devoted  portions  of  the  year,  equal  to  five  months'  incessant  labor,  to  the 
duti^  of  his  office ;  has  received  and  replied  to  500  letters ;  has  mailed  besides, 
1500  circular  letters ;  delivered  86  public  addresses ;  conducted  16  institutes ; 
given  professional  instruction  to  600  teachers ;  conversed  individually  with  100 
more  ;  has  talked  to  hundreds  of  children ;  has  paid  agents  for  traveling  400  miles 
Inhere  he  had  not  time  to  go ;  has  himself  traveled  4,528  miles  in  all  sorts  of  con- 
veyances, over  all  sorts  of  roads,  in  all  sorts  of  ireather,  met  with  all  sorts  of 
people  and  all  sorts  of  receptions ;  but  with  an  earnest  heart  and  a  hopeful  con- 
fidence in  his  cause,  never  despairing,  never  doubting  its  ultimate  and  speedy 
success,  he  has  gone  forward,  ffis  remuneration  from  the  various  institutes, 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses,  has  amounted  to  $880.  In  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  committee,  he  has  devoted  primary  attention  to  teachers' 
institutes,  whose  influence  is  found  to  be  more  enduring  than  that  of  single  lec- 
tures ;  and  particularly  to  their  establishment  in  the  six  counties  :  Middlesex, 
Hudson,  Burlington,  Atlantic,  Cape  May,  and  Bergen,  in  which  they  had  never 
before  been  held.  Now  every  county  in  the  State  knows  something  of  the  ob- 
jects and  effects  of  a  teachers*  institute.  In  three  of  the  six  counties  named, 
great  discouragements  were  met  with,  but  the  '*  ice  is  now  broken,"  and  the 
probalHlity  is  that  another  year  will  witness  good  institutes  in  each.  Less 
labor  was  required  in  the  counties  where  institutes  had  previously  been  held. 

There  are  found  to  be  three  classes  of  t^iushers : 

First,  Those  who  know  enough ;  dmi't  wish  to  know  any  more,  and  don*t 
wish  anybody  else  to  know  as  mudi  as  they  do.  Secondly,  Those  who,  con- 
scious that  they  are  utterly  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  they  have 
assumed,  prefer  ignorance  to  the  risk  of  exposure.  Between  these  is  a  class 
larger  than  both,  and  who  are  modest,  teachable,  and  bro^erly  These  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  The  State  is  indebted  to  these  missionaries  in  their  reepeetive 
localities,  whose  memory  will  be  blessed.  Th^  may  not  be  ranked  among  the 
noble  and  proud  of  earth,  or  buried  beneath  monumental  oolumns,  but  their 
influrace  tqjr  good  will  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  "  down  to 
the  lost  syllable  of  recorded  time,"  and  their  complete  reward  will  be  received 
ijrom  the  hands  of  the  Great  Teacher  when  the  wrongs  of  earth  shall  be  righted 
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ftod  theUeflsedneaBofaliap^eUndftybegoB.    8aoh  m  IIkk  hM,i^  vwuj  wliw 
giyen  the  agent  the  right  hand  of  fUlowihip. 

The  exeroisee  of  the  institiiter  naoallj  oommenoed  at  2  f.  m.,  on  Mondajr,  and 
ended  on  Friday  night  Mtieh  of  their  aaoocM  has  depended  on  the  able  eorpt 
of  instmetora  whose  terrioes  he  was  so  fmrtanate  as  to  secore.  The  most  per- 
fect harmony  has  eTerywhere  preyailed  among  the  instmotors*  and  the  agent 
holds  their  serrices  in  grateftil  remembrance. 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  the  State  Saperintendent,  who  has  earn- 
estly co-operated  with  the  agent,  the  exercises  and  lectures  haye  been  made 
more  popular  in  their  character,  in  order  to  arrest  the  attention  and  secore  the 
interest  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  time  appointed,  remarks  were  made 
respecting  the  design  of  assembling,  the  important  nature  of  the  business  to  be 
entered  upon,  the  necesaty  of  proper  preparations  for  that  business,  and  the 
still  greater  necessity  that  whoeyer  undertakes  to  guide  the  workings  of  aa  in- 
mortal  mind,  should  haye  the  assistance  of  Him  who  alone  fully  undovtsads 
its  mysterious  mechanism.  A  portion  of  Scripture  was  then  read,  a  hyam 
sung,  and  prayer  offered.  With  such  religious  exercises  the  senrices  of  each 
day  began.  After  this,  in  order  to  accustom  the  members  to  the  sound  of  their 
own  and  each  other's  yoices,  and  to  dissipate  all  timidity  and  restraint,  the  msa- 
bers  usually  read  some  interesting  article  designated  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
understanding  that  no  criticism  would  be  employed  in  thii  exercise.  The  neces- 
sity of  unanimity,  of  mutual  acquaintance,  of  Aratemal  feeling,  and  other  kin- 
dred topics,  were  then  enlarged  upon,  that  the  teachers  might  more  speedlty 
learn  to  feel  as  members  of  one  family.  Each  eyening  was  occupied  by  a  dis- 
cussion and  a  lecture  designed  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  were,  <<  The  Hindrances  to  the  Success  of  our  Schools  ;** 
•«  The  Relation  of  Teacher  and  Parent ;"  *•  The  Extent  of  the  Teacher's  Author- 
ity and  Responsibility ;"  "  The  Defects  of  our  School  Systeai,"  etc.,  eto.  The 
lectures  were  upon  similar  subjects.  Occasionally,  howeyer,  popular  scientifid 
lectures  were  giyen.  The  daily  sessions  comprised  six  hours — three  in  the 
morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  Three-fourths  of  each  hour  was  deyoted 
to  instruction,  and  the  remaining  fburth  to  a  reoess,  gjpeaii  in  social  interoourse, 
vocal  mumc,  etc.  The  exercises  consisted  of  two  kinds :  1.  The  method  of  im- 
parting instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches,  embracing  to  some  extent  a  ra- 
yie  w  of  those  branches.  Little  has  been  done  with  what  are  called  the  '*  hi^lksr 
branches.  2.  Foumiliar  Itttttres  on  classifying  schools;  on  the  means  of 
securing  order,  regularity,  punctuality,  and  diligence,  etc.,  ete. 

An  inquiring  spirit  has  always  been  carefully  cher^ed.  Neither  the  cate- 
chetical or  drawing  out  process,  nor  the  lecturing  or  pouring  in  process,  has 
been  exclusiyely  adopted ;  on  the  contrary,  the  design  has  been  so  to  com- 
bine theory  with  practice,  question  with  explanation,  and  exhortation  with 
illustration,  that  each  should  be  a  commentary  upon  the  other. 

The  members,  at  the  close,  haye  been  cautioned  against  blindly  adopting  any 
new  method,  howeyer  good ;  and  reminded  that  all  methods  must  be  nv^«fiM 
by  each  teacher  and  made  his  own. 

The  agent  bears  testimony  to  the  exemplary  conduct,  the  earnestness,  and 
teachableness  of  the  membcors  of  the  various  institutes.  It  was  natural  that 
old  teachers,  accustomed  to  monotonous  methods,  as  well  as  young  ones,  fearftd 
of  exposing  their  inexperience,  diould  at  first  hesitate  to  join  in  the  excroiseSt 
but  both  have  left  the  institutes  pleased  and  profited.  * 
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Bi7xu>iNO  B&AWOT,  nr  Wno(»niir.— A  wiitor  in  (he  '^  Wiaoonsiii  Journal  of 
Education*'  giyes  the  following  terse  end  witty  eejinge  respeoting  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Teaehere'  Aflwciattoa  of  that  State : 

None  left  empty-handed.  Qood  was  done.  Firee  were  kindled.  He  who 
came  oare-wom  and  dispirited,  retnmed  braye,  and  kind,  and  hopeftil.  He  had 
caught  a  glimpee  of  the  broadness,  and  the  deepness,  and  the  nn&thomable  rich- 
ness of  this  begrimed  and  injured  thing.  Humanity. 

The  ConTenti<m  had  excellent  tough  Building  Brawn.  Friends  of  Education, 
if  you  encounter  oppo^tion  to  the  erection  of  Common  School  temples,  inyite 
the  Oonyention  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  your  place ;  if  it  don't  strengthen 
the  feeble  knees  of  taxation,  if  it  don't  revolutionixe  public  sentiment — crawl 
into  the  iron  cage  of  Despair. 

The  Convention  was  a  good  Oculist.  It  skimmed  a  scale  off  the  eye  with  sur- 
prising ffunlity.  It  snapped  out  a  beam  or  a  mote  as  if  it  were  boys'  play. 
Certain  eyes,  affected  with  a  squinting  toward  conceitedness,  lost  much  of  their 
obliquity.  Certain  eyes,  too,  tiiat  couldn't,  without  discoloring  goggles,  see  by 
any  body  else's  lights,  renewed  their  strength. 

The  Conyention  did  good  grindstone  work.  It  pointed  Effort.  It  whetted 
Ambition.  It  gave  the  good  blade  of  Forensic  Ability  a  hair-splitting  nicety.  It 
gaye  an  edge  and  brilliancy  to  Purpose  and  generous  Impulse.  The  weapons 
of  school  government,  kindness,  taste,  industry,  energy,  ingenuity,  were  taken 
down,  examined,  polished,  tempered. 

Teachers  of  Wisconsin,  say  to  your  State  Association :  Live  forever !  In  it  is 
a  fountain  of  Unction  and  Power  free  to  all.  Attend  it.  Better  is  it  for  Cour- 
age and  Vim  than  to  feed  on  gunpowder.  Let  it  be  your  Mecca.  Let  it  be 
your  Thanksgiving-day,  wherein  the  soul  may  delight  itself  in  fatness. 

What  a  Yalensian  said  to  their  Alumni  meeting,  may  be  said  more  abun- 
dantly of  our  annual  gathering :  **  Who  goes  there  gets  greased,  and  will  run 
smoother  for  a  year.'*  D.  J.  H. 

OOLLEGE    COMMENCEMENTS. 

Brown  UifrvEBsmr. — The  eighty-seventh  Commencement  of  this  venerable 
University  was  celebrated  September  2d  and  8d,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The  at- 
tendance was  unusually  large,  and  the  performances  are  reported  as  specially 
able  and  interesting.  The  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  by 
Rev.  Prof.  Huntington,  of  Harvard  University,  in  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Society's  motto,  **  Philosophy  the  Guide  of  Life,*'  he  considered  the  Relations  of 
Scholarship  to  Human  Welfare,  of  Thought  to  Society,  of  Literature  to  Life,  and 
Ss  said  to  have  "  added  to  a  reputation  to  which  it  was  not  easy  to  add." 

The  Address  before  the  Society  for  Missionary  Inquiry  was  by  Rev.  E.  G. 
Robinson,  D.D.,  of  the  Rochester  University. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  four  members  of 
the  Graduating  Class ;  that  of  A.B.  upon  five ;  that  of  A.M.  upon  nineteen ;  and 
in  course,  according  to  the  *<  old  system,"  upon  six. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  Prof.  Edwards  0. 
Boynton,  of  the  University  of  Mississippi ;  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Breed,  of  Woonsocket, 
and  William  Binney,  Esq.,  of  Providence.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  conferred  on  Rev.  Samuel  W.  S.  Button,  of  New  Haven ;  Profl 
Alvah  Hovey,  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  Rev.  George  M.  Ran- 
dall, of  Boston.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  John 
Kingsbury,  Esq.,  of  Proiddence. 

At  the  close  of  the  Commencement  Dinner,  the  new  President,  Dr.  Sears,  in 
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*a  Tery  beftutiM  and  appropriste  speedi,  irelooraed  thA boos  of  liie  Univerilty 
«l<f  m  firiendB  of  leomiiig  to  ibis  uinval  festiral.  He  refecrod,  in  terms  of 
Jtift"  eulogy,  to  his  predecessor,  who  had  done  so  rnaoh  for  the  eolkge,  aad  who 
hid  been  rewarded  by  witnessing  its  enkxged  naef^dnees  and  its  flonridbing 
propmty. 

Dr.  Wayland,  in  reply  to  the  call,  ezprened  his  gratifioatioQ  with  the  per- 
formances of  the  graduating  dan,  aad  oommended  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
sentiments  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  ipeakers.  He  hoped  that  the  yonng  men 
who  had  just  crossed  the  threshold  of  active  life  woold  bear  with  thepn  the  tma 
Rhode  Island  principles  which  th^  had  imbibed  there,  aad  would  be  always 
ready  to  battle  for  ^e  right  and  against  wrong,  and  tyranny,  and  injustioe,  in 
whatcTer  form  they  might  come.  Alluding  to  the  praises  ndiioh  Dr.  Sears  had 
bestowed  upon  his  serrices  to  the  University,  he  said,  that  the  most  valuable  of 
them  all  was  his  handing  it  over  to  a  man  so  admirably  quaHfied  to  take  diaigs 
of  it. 

Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  Bishop  Burgess,  of  Maine,  Prof.  MitdieQ,  of 
the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  Joseph  L.  Jemtgan,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  Charles  8. 
Bradley,  Esq. ,  of  Providence,  and  Hon.  Solomon  linooln,  of  Boston,  made  exod- 
lent  and  appropriate  speeches  in  response  to  sentiments  from  the  President. 

EDITOSIAL    OOBSEBPONDENOE. 

Our  associate.  Dr.  Wilder,  writes  us  the  following  from  Riverhead,  L.  I, 
Oct.  18th  : 

We  have  just  concluded  holding  a  Teachers*  Institute  at  Riverhead,  in  '<  Old 
Suffolk."  It  commenced  on  the  7th  and  concluded  on  the  18th  inst.  I  would 
like  to  send  you  a  full  report  Sixty  different  teachers  were  in  attendance ; 
and  the  interest  continued  to  heighten  till  the  last.  Messrs.  William  NicoU 
and  D.  B.  Van  Scoy,  the  worthy  School  Commissioners,  were  present  constantly 
during  the  entire  session,  and  added  zest  to  the  proceedings. 

N.  ^.  Calkins,  of  New- York,  and  James  Oruikshank,  of  Albany,  were  present 
two  days  cacli,  and  delivered  addresses,  which  were  very  acceptable.  I  gave 
four  evening  lectures  during  the  Institute.  Mr.  George  B.  Reeve  was  teacher 
in  music.  The  citizens  quite  generally  attended.  They  learned  what  they 
had  not  before  apprehended,  that  Institutes  were  an  invaluable  agency  for  the 
discipline  of  Teachers,  not  a  mere  gathering  for  purposes  of  recreation.  A 
mark  was  made. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  among  others,  eulogizing  the  New  York  Teachttt 
Sivdeni  and  Schoolmate,  and  our  own  perioiHcal — the  latter  in  these  words : 

<«  Resolved,  That  the  Americaw  Journal  or  Education  and  Collegs 
Review  is  an  able  and  invaluable  educational  periodical,  and  should  be  patron- 
iied  by  every  first-class  Tfl8u>her,  and  by  the  friends  of  education  generally." 

It  need  not  be  added  that  subscriptions  with  the  *'  needful"  were  given  in, 
to  ratify  the  resolution ;  with  a  good  {nromise  of  more  anon.  In  short,  the  bsU 
received  a  roll  ahead,  and  I  can  not  believe  that  it  will  rebound. 

The  Lombard  University.— Please  correct  a  verbal  blunder  in  my  letter 
from  Illinois,  in  the  number  for  September.  For  «*  Lombard  Institute,"  at 
Galesburg,  I  fhould  have  said  Lombard  University,  that  being  the  legal  title 
of  the  Universalist's  College  at  that  place,  a  well-conducted  and  apparently 
flourishing  Institution,  with  competent  instructors.    Yours,  etc.,  A.  W. 
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1.    CHALMERS:  HIS  CHARACTER  AND  INFLUENCE." 

BT  sz^wnr  D.  sAimoRir,  a.m., 

PnftMor  or  the  Uttn  LaBgiMS«  and  Ulwmtwe,  9»rtaioaa  Oolkft,  BaaoT^r,  IL  B. 


The  conditions  and  requisites  of  success  in  spiritual  warfare  are 
analogous  to  those  in  national  warfare.  The  courage,  firmness,  and 
perseverance  which  secure  victory  over  superior  numbers  and 
strength  in  battle,  are  equally  necessary  to  tiie  naoral  hero,  wb^ 
wars  "  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  prittcipalities  and  powers^ 
and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places."  Paul  would  have  Keen 
as  fearless,  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  before  his  conversion,  as  he  was 
aflerward  on  Mars  Hill,  or  before  the  profligate  Felix,  when  he 
reasoned  of  high  and  holy  themes.  The  indomitable  will  and  rest- 
less energy  which  made  Luther  the  champion  of  CbristendoQi,  would} 
under  the  training  of  worldly  policy,  have  made  him  an  invincible 
warrior. 

The  passions  are  the  motive-power  of  mind.  When  rightly 
.  giiided,  ihey  become  the  servants  of  reason  and  the  executive  agents 
of  a  well-regulated  judgment.  But  if  they  gain  the  mastery,  they 
become  the  tyrants  of  the  soul;  and,  like  evil  demons,  hurry  it 
whithersoever  they  will.  The  most  efficient  defenders  of  truth 
have  been  men  of  strong  passions,  softened  and  subdued  by.  divine 
grace.  Such  was  Chalmers.  As  a  scholar  he  gave  evidence  of  a 
peerless  intellect.  He  sought  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Sciences.  He  delighted  in  grappling  with  difli- 
culties  and  in  overcoming  them.  His  imagination  was  likewise 
lively  and  creative.  His  style,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  was 
vigorous,  glowing,  and  brilliant.     He  was  graduated  at  Ae  Univer- 
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.  ^ity  of  St  Andrews,  in  Scotland.     The  requisitions  for  admission 
^     '  to  that  Institution  were  small ;  consequently,  his  early  education 

^was  very  limited.  In  college  he  was  not  even  well  versed  in  the 
f  ';.*  '  orthography  and  the  grammar  of  the  English  tongue.  By  hard  study 
and  mvdi  reading  he  overcame  these  defect.  For  one  year  after 
his  graduation,  he  served  as  private  tutor  in  a  family,  where  he  was 
treated  with  some  indignity,  as  he  thought.  He  resented  it,  came 
to  an  open  rupture  with  his  employer,  and  finally  lefl  him  by  mutual 
consent.  He  soon  after  received  the  appoinlmeitt  ibf  Assistant  Pro* 
fessor  in  Mathematics  at  St.  Andrews.  Here,  again,  he  found  his 
merits  overlooked.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  face  the  whole  corps  of 
college  officers,  and  set  up  private  lectures  of  his  own,  under  the 
eaves  of  the  University.  He  knew  his  own  strength.  He  used  it 
vigorously  and  successfully.  He  delivered  several  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  chemistry,  besides  teaching  classes  in  mathematics  and 
attending  to  the  duties  of  a  parish  at  the  same  time.  After  deliver- 
ing his  lectures  repeatedly  at  St  Andrews  to  full  houses,  he  gave 
them  also  in  his  own  parish  at  Kilmany,  and  again  at  Cupar. 

Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  severe  mental  labors  of  a  student, 
teacher,  lecturer,  preacher,  and  author,  he  was  also  alive  to  all  the 
great  public  moveneiits  of  the  «ge.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  man 
was  exhibited  in  his  own  pulpit,  when  he  said,  in  aliosion  to  the 
expected  invasion  of  England :  "  May  that  day,  when  Bonaparte 
ascends  the  throne  of  Britain,  be  the  last  day  of  my  existence ; 
toxj  I  be  the  first  to  ascend  the  scaflbld  he  erects  to  extinguish  the 
worth  and  spirit  of  my  country ;  may  my  blood  mingle  with  the 
blood  of  patriots ;  and  may  I  die  at  the  foot  of  that  altar  on  which 
British  independence  is  to  be  the  victim."  The  poacher  showed 
that  he  was  in  earnest  by  accepting  the  double  commission  of  chap- 
lain and  lieutisnatit  in  a  company  of  volunteers. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  Chalmers  had  not  adopted  the  riews 
which  he  afterward  defended  as  evitngelical.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  Ittd,  itt  this  time,  'experienced  the  power  of  dirine  grace  on  his 
heart.  But  a  mind  so  earnest,  so  active,  and  so  fond  of  truth  as  his, 
could  not  long  remain  in  the  dark,  while  studying  the  oracles  of 
God.  He  became  very  thoughtful  and  anxious.  He  gave  his  mind 
without  reserve  to  ttie  investigation  of  divine  truth ;  and  after  a  long 
and  pahifbl  struggle,  found  and  rested  upon  the  great  central  tnite 
of  the  Gospel  which  first  shed  a  holy  light  on  the  inquiring  mind  of 
Luther.  The  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  claimed  his  credence 
and  won  hie  lieart.  Resting  on  this,  he  reviewed  the  whole  syslsni 
of  related  truths,  and  was  henceforth  a  new  man  ;  a  more  solemo, 
Bcmest,  md  successful  advocate  of  evangelical  truth. 
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Poring  the  period  of  Chalmers'  intense  mental  conflict,  he  reeorli^     4      'Z 
in  his  diary  bis  fe^ling^,  his  errors,  and  his  prayers  for  delir eranceL^^.    \     v     ^.. 
His  jo«iraal  shows  thptt  his  easily  besetting  sins  arose,  chiefly,  fronV  ^'         ^^ 
his  strong  will,  his  stormy  passionsi  and  his  untamed  imagination.  \\  *^''^iK^  "" 
From  his  own  account  of  himself  we  infer  that  he  was  easily  ex-  *  ^^«r^' 

cited,  ii'aacible,  and  impatient  of  opposition.  He  was  equally  am* 
faitioqs,  proud,  ai^i  conscious  of  his  intellectufi  sippeciqrify.  When 
he  spoke  it  was  ^th  dignity  and  fiorU^sne^s.  It  \b  well  tl^at  th^ 
defetcts  of  this  great  n^an  ^e  recorded  by  \k\»  o^n  pen.  The  ^iog- 
raphijep  of  great  a,nd  good  men  are  generaUy  w^ittf^n  by  ^itinu^ 
friepds,  and,  of  course,  the  feelings  a«d  errors  of  t^e  de^  Sfp  aU 
cloaked  or  extenuated.  Such  lives  ^re  little  ^lore  than  indiscrimi* 
nate  eulogies,  and  give  us  no  just  views  of  ih^  temptations,  coqflictfli, 
and  victories  of  the  subject  of  them.  Chalmers  has  furnished  ma- 
terials for  a  ju^t  estimate  of  his  character.  FrQu^  h\9  occasional 
lapses  from  perfect  propriety,  we  know  that  he  is  bumi^i,  and  suh- 
j€tct  to  like^  moral  infirinities  nfrith  his  friends  and  fuiimirers.  Hiv 
journal  shows  that  he  was  a  man,  in  himself,  erring,  passiqfiate. 
and  restless,  but,  by  (he  grace  of  God,  a  Bof^nergets,  a  bold,  sefilous, 
and  honeprt  defender  of  the  truth.  He  was  a  whcje  mau,  a  mfin  in 
his  passions  and  his.  devotions,  in  the  aicpresaion  of  his  indignation 
at  peorsomd  wron^^,  real  or  imaginary,  and  in  his  bold  denunciation 
of  8in« 

He  knew  his  defluciencies  as  well  as  his  strength.  He  was  as 
ounaciotts  of  his  own  frailties  as  he  was  of  his  genius*  No  highly 
gified  intellect  ev0r  mistook  its  own  powers.  Chalmers  did  not. 
He  wfis  a  gialnt  in  debate,  an  invincible  fimtfigoai^t  in  argument. 
His  vigorous  thpughts  wore  the  livery  of  a  glowing  imaginfttion. 
His  ponderous  logical  armor  w^  forged  in  the  fires  of  passion,  and 
was  gilded  with  ibe  brilliant  creations  of  fancy.  When  divine  tfuHh 
had  meUowed  the  fiery  impulses  of  youth,  and  he  felt  the  power  of 
a  new  principle  in  his  heart,  hi$  eloquence  became  oMe  iervid, 
more  pathetic,  and  more  eflfective.  His  house  of  worship  wa^ 
tlironged  by  an  immense,  concoufse  from  neighboring  towns. 
Though  his  iatdlect  ofien  soared  above  his  aadienee,  still  thisre 
was  enough  of  simplicity  to  attract  and  rivet  their  pittantion.  The 
careless  were  arrested ;  infidels  were  convinced ;  criminals  were 
reclaimed,  and  multitudes  were  concerted.  His  e^amestness  and 
sincerity  disarmed  opposition,  if  it  did  not  produce  conviction.  **  In 
the  pnlpit  his  language  wim  provincial  and  his  manner  unpolished, 
bat  there  was  a  novelty  and  loftiness  of  thought*  a  sublimity  qf  son- 
timent,  a  brilliancy  of  imagination,  n  sti;ength  and  point  of  expr^ 
sion,  a  power  of  eloquence,  which  not  merely  aiKOsfasd*  but  litf^  ffp 
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and  bore  away,  the  attention  whithersoever  he  woirtd."  Some  men 
pronounced  him  mad.  A  genUeman  and  his  wife,  on  going  to 
church  in  Glasgow,  one  Sabbath,  met  a  friend,  who  asked  whither 
they  were  going.  To  hear  Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  reply.  ••  What !" 
said  he,  "  that  madman !"  They  invited  their  friend  to  go  with 
them,  assuring  him  that  he  should  decide  that  point  himself  without 
any  question  on  their  part.  He  consented,  and  went.  Dr.  Chal« 
mers  happened  on  that  day  to  announce  for  bis  text  the  words  of 
Paul  to  Festus  :  *^  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth 
the  ^ords  of  truth  and  soberness.'*  The  accuser  from  that  day  be*> 
came  a  warm  friend  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  of  the  Gospel  he  preached. 
One  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  occasions  on  which  Chal- 
mers ever  preached,  was  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  John  Honey.  This 
gendeman  was  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disease 
which  caused  his  death,  in  rescuing  a  ship's  crew  from  a  watery 
grave.  One  f^rfnl  winter  day,  intelligence  was  circulated  through 
St.  Andrews  that  a  vessel  was  stranded  in  the  bay,*  east  of  the 
town.  A  crowd  assembled  upon  the  betfch.  The  ship  was  but  e 
few  hundred  yards  ftom  the  shore.  The  sailors  could  be  seen  clings> 
ing  to  the  ropes  and  spars  as  the  sea  rolled  over  them.  No  eeaman 
dared  to  breast  the  waves  to  carry  a  rope  over  ihe  surf.  At  last,  a 
student  of  divinity  volunteered.  With  the  rope  tied  to  his  body,  be 
slowly  forced  his  way  through  the  raging  billows.  He  was  so  long 
in  approaching  the  vessel  that  his  friends  on  shore,  thinking  that  he 
was  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  began  to  draw  him  back. 
He  at  once  cut  the  rope  wHh  a  knif<d  he  carried  in  his  mouth,  and 
reached  the  ship.  Here  he  took  another  rope  and  swam  ashore. 
On  his  return  again  to  the  vessel,  the  men  were  too  weak  to  ciing 
to  the  rope*  He '  took  them  one  by  t>ne  and  brought  ihem  to  land. 
^Six  men  had  already  been  received.  The  last  was  a  boy,  so  help- 
less that  he  slipped  twice  from  hrs  hands,  and  he  was  twice  obliged 
to  dive  into  the  deep  to  recover  him.  He  finally  landed  the  whole 
crew  in  saf^y,  but  had  planted  the  seeds  of  death  in  bis  own  sys- 
tem. He  did  not  long  survive  this  noble  act  of  heroic  benevolence. 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  called  to  preach  his  (^neral  sermon.  No  house 
would  contain  the  throng.  The  preacher  occupied  a  platform  at  the 
window  of  the  church  where  be  could  be  heard  by  tboise  within  and 
without  the  building.  An  eye^tness  says  of  him  on  this  occasion : 
»•*  Before  he  read  the  lines  which  were  selected  as  the  subject  of  hrs 
discourse,  his  large  and  apparently  leaden  eyes  were  turned  towaid 
the  recent  grave,  with  a  look  wildly  pathetic,  fraught  wiOi  intense 
and  indescribable  passion.  The  psalm  was  read  wifli  no  very 
promising  ek>ctttion ;  and  while  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  were 
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singing  it,  he  3unk  into  the  chair,  tomed  seemingly  into  a  moDn- 
niental  statue  of  the  coldest  stone,  so  deadly  pale  was  his  large, 
broad  face  and  forehead."  The  text  was  read :  "  Oh  J  that  men  were 
wise  i  that  they  understood  this ;  that  they  would  consider  their 
latter  end.*^  Afler  stating  and  proving  the  doctrine  which  he  wish- 
ed to  inculcate,  "  he  bounded  at  once  upon  the  structure  which  he 
had  reared ;  and  by  that  inborn  and  unteachable  power  of  the  spirit, 
which  Nature  has  reserved  for  the  chosen  of  her  sons,  and  which 
shakes  off  all  the  disadvantages  and  encumbrances  of  figure,  and 
voice,  and  language,  as  easily  as  the  steed  shakes  the  thistle  down 
from  his  side,  carried  the  hearts  and  passions  of  all  who  heard  him 
with  irresistible  and  even  tremendous  sway."  The  audience  no 
longer  saw  the  stiff,  awkward  figure  of  the  orator ;  they  only  heard 
his  stirring  appeals,  and  felt  the  inffuence  of  his  burning  thoughts  in 
their  inmost  souls.  The  whole  crowd  was  moved,  as  by  a  single 
impulse.  They  bowed  in  sorrow,  with  the  preacher,  over  the  open 
grave.  With  him,  they  wept  over  the  sainted  form,  lying  cold  in 
death  before  them.  With  him  they  soared  to  the  upper  temjde  and 
caught  some  of  the  seraphic  strains  of  heaven,  and  in  imagination 
heard  their  departed  friend  joining  the  chorus  above  in  singing  the 
song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Such  was  the  hour  and  such  the 
man. 

Many  such  scenes  of  surpassing  interest  occurred  in  the  ministry 
of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Indeed,  oiler  his  settlement  in  Glasgow,  he  never 
preached  but  to  crowded  audiences,  who  were  ofleu  deeply  affected 
by  his  eloquent  appeals.  He  never  spoke  without  effect.  The 
solemnity  of  eternal  scenes  was  ever  present  to  his  thoughts,  which 
gave  a  weight  and  dignity  to  his  words  above  those  of  most  pulpit 
orators. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  not  reserved  or  austere  in  social  life,  as  one 
might  infer  from  his  appearance  in  public.  His  society  was  sought 
by  all  classes,  from  the  palace  to  the  hovel,  and  he  ever  had  a  kind 
word  for  all.  Sometimes  when  he  led  his  stjudy  afler  the  severe 
labors  of  composition  for  Ave  or  six  hours,  no  less  than  three  rooms 
in  his  house  would  be  filled  with  callers,  who  wished  to  consult  him 
on  all  kinds  of  business,  from  matters  of  state  to  the  distribution  of 
the  humblest  charities  among  the  poor  of  the  parish.  He  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  appropriate  words ;  for  each  and  every  visitor  departed 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  his  counselor 
and  friend. 

With  reference  to  the  care  cif  the  poor,  he  entertained  peculiar 
views*  He  regarded  legal  provision  for  their  wants  as  demoralize 
ing ;  and,  of  course,  highly  objectionable.    His  language  was  thia : 
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**  It  is  in  the  power  of  cliarity  to  corrupt  its  object ;  it  may  tempt 
him  to  iadolence  ;  it  may  lead  him  to  renounce  all  dependence  on 
himself;  it  may  nourish  the  meanness  and  deprarity  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  it  may  lead  him  to  hate  exertion,  and  resign,  without  a  sigh, 
the  dignity  of  independence.  It  could  easily  be  proved  that  if 
charity  were  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  it  would  unhinge  the  con- 
stitution of  society.  It  would  expel  from  the  land  the  blessings  of 
industry.  Every  man  would  repose  on  the  beneficence  of  another ; 
every  incitement  to  diligence  would  be  destroyed.  The  evils  of 
poverty  would  multiply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  beyond  the  power 
of  the  most  unbounded  charity  to  redress  them ;  and  instead  of  an 
elysium  of  love  and  plenty,  the  country  would  present  the  nauseat- 
ing spectacle  of  sloth,  beggary,  and  corruption."  His  plan  for  the 
aid  of  the  poor  was  to  raise  money  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
have  it  distributed  by  officers  of  the  churches.'  For  this  he  labored 
in  his  own  parish. 

The  custom  of  the  age  had  laid  great  burdens  upon  the  clergy, 
with  respect  to  the  oversight  of  the  poor.  In  large  parishes  die 
duties  of  benevolence  occupied  a  largo  portion  of  their  time.  The 
Tron  Church  parish,  in  Glasgow,  where  Dr.  Chalmers  was  first 
settled,  was  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  12,000.  He  resolved 
to  visit  every  family  and  learn  their  condition  and  wants.  On  his 
first  appearance  in  the  lanes  and  retired  courts  of  the  parish,  he  was 
thronged  by  crowds  of  mendicants  who  looked  upon  him  as  the 
almoner  of  the  public  charities.  He  soon  dissevered  himself  from 
that  department  of  labor,  and  gave  the  poor  to  understand  that  he 
imparted  nothing  but  spiritoal  food.  He  was  then  received  with 
equal  cordiality.  His  own  large  heart  and  warm  sympathies  always 
secured  a  kind  reception.  He  was  deeply  pained  at  the  moral  and 
social  degradation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  people.  They  were 
poor,  profiigate,  and  ignorant.  He  preached  to  his  church  upon  the 
sdnty  of  active  beneficence.  He  caused  men  to  be  appointed  to 
labor  with  him  in  his  parochial  visits.  He  resolved  to  establish 
local  Sabbath-schools  for  the  education  of  the  pauper  children  of 
his  flock.  He  encotiraged  active  members  of  his  church  to  act  as 
teachers,  and,  in  a  few  years,  1,200  children  were  placed  under 
regular  religious  instruction.  Those  schools  have  continued  to  this 
day,  and  have  been  regarded  as  eminently  useful  in  elevating  the 
people. 

That  he  might  extricate  himself  from  the  burden  of  secular  labors, 
laid  upon  him  by  immemorial  usage,  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  new 
church  in  Glasgow,  where  he  could  sdopt  a  system  of  beneficence 
more  congenial  to  his  feelings.     Here  was  a  population  nearly  as 
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lifff  e  at  in  Us  fonntr  pariak,  and  quite  as  igooraot  and  poor.  SQ^ '. 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the  work  of  their  m<^al  and  social 
deratioo.  He  raised  funds  fisMr  the  establishment  of  day  schools, 
beading  the  siibacriptiott  himself  with  £100.  Within  two  years 
after  his  settlement  at  St.  John's,  fbuf  efficient  tefohers  were  en- 
dowed with  competent  salaries,  and  419  scholars  were  under  con- 
stant instruction.  The  number  was  nearly  doubled  during  the  next 
two  y«ars  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Chalmers  frequently  visited  the 
schools  himself,  and  gave  kind  advice  to  teachers  and  pupils.  He 
here  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  views  respecting 
the  support  of  paupers.  The  annual  tax  assessed  for  this  object,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  John's,  was  ;C1,400.  By  a  rigid  examination  of 
^>plkants,  by  dispensing  with  the  tax  and  confining  all  benefactions 
to  contribntioBs  taken  at  the  church-door,  the  annual  expenditure 
waa  reduced  to  j&255,  leaving  nearly  one  half  of  the  voluntary  con** 
tributions  of  the  people  unexpended.  Such  was  the  triumph  of 
energy  and  perseverance.  Perhaps  no  other  living  man  could  have 
adiieved  these  results  with  means  so  limited.  It  shows  what  a 
mngb  mind  can  do  when  sustained  by  principle  and  animated  with 
Christian  charity.  Such  a  mind  was  competent  to  plan  campaigns 
aad  lead  armies  on  to  victory,  always  providing  that  the  war  was 
just.  Without  the  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  his  cause,  Chalmers 
woiM  have  be^i  as  weak  as  was  the  strong  man  of  old  when  shorn 
of  his  locks.  But,  aealously  affected  in  a  good  cause,  be  could  do 
all  things  possible  for  man  to  do^  His  strong  faith  and  unwavering 
integrity  sustained  him. 

While  pastor  ^  the  Tron  Church,  he  always  held  a  Thursday 
afternoon  lecture.  During  the  year  1816  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  relations  of  Astronomy  to  Divine  Revelation.  On 
the  day  of  each  lecture  the  places  of  business  in  the  vicinity  were 
deserted.  The  reading-rooms,  coffee-houses,  printing-offices  and 
counting-rooms  poured  out  their  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousandsi 
to  listen  to  the  stately  and  majestic  oratory  of  the  Christian  phi- 
loBopher.  These  sermons  were  published  in  1817;  and,  in  ten 
weeks,  6,000  copies  were  sold.  Nine  editions  were  published 
within  a  year,  and  more  than  20,000  copies  were  in  circulation. 
The  sale  of  these  sermons  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  moe^ 
popuUur  of  Watter  Scott's  novels,  issued  at  the  same  time.  Such  an 
unprecedented  call  for  a  work  exclusively  thecdogical  in  its  aim,  was 
aekkxn  known  in  the  annals  of  the  press.  The  work  has  never  dis* 
appeared  from  the  market  It  is  still  read  and  admired  by  the  lovers 
of  masculine  sense  in  union  with  Biblical  theology.  The  critic 
Hazlitt  says  of  these  sermons :  '*  They  ran  like  wild-fire  through 
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the  country  ;  were  the  darlings  of  w«tertng-places ;  wete  laid  in  tiie 
windows  of  inns,  and  were  to  be  met  with  in  all  places  of  public 
resort.  We  remember  finding  the  Tolume  in  the  orchard  of  an  ina, 
and  passing  a  whole  morning  very  deligbtfoUy  in  reading  k,  without 
quitting  the  shade  of  an  apple-tree." 

Thoogh  Dr.  Chalmers  was  almost  crushed  to  tiie  earth  by  the 
multiplied  and  incessant  labors  of  his  parish,  yet  he  lent  efficient  aid 
to  every  benevolent  enterprise,  and  wrote  as  largely  ior  ^e  press  as 
most  men  of  literary  leisure.  The  Infant  Missionary  and  Bible 
societies  received  his  cordial  support.  He  defended  them  when 
wantonly  assailed,  and  advocated  their  claims  where  they  were 
treated  with  indifference.  His  influence  was  felt  in  every  social 
circle  and  in  every  public  meeting  in  Glasgow.  The  tone  of  man- 
ners, morals,  and  opinions  was  decidedly  changed  in  the  cify  by 
his  precepts  and  example.  All  classes  of  society  bowed  in  homage 
to  his  matchless  talents  and  commanding  eloquence.  The  citizens 
of  Glasgow,  from  highest  to  lowest,  vied  with  each  qther  ia  tokens 
of  respect  to  the  great  champion  of  virtue  and  religion.  When  be 
left  that  city  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  he  was  honored  with  a  public  dinner  by 
the  citizens,  after  the  delivery  of  his  farewell  discourse.  Men  of  all 
professions  and  parties  met,  to  the  number  ^  340,  to  honor  the 
faithful  preacher.  Dr.  Chalmers,  before  leaving  the  table,  addressed 
his  assembled  friends  on  the  relations  of  the  Christian  minister  to 
his  people.  ^  I  can  now,"  said  he,  ^  without  indelicacy,  speak  of 
all  the  honor  and  privileges  which  attach  to  a  profession  which  i 
have  now  relinquished.  The  place  which  a  minister  of  the  (>ospel 
has  in  the  scale  of  distinction  appears  to  me  the  most  skillfully 
assigned  that  ever  was  given  out  from  the  coats  of  heraldry.  He  is 
a  man  of  no  rank,  because  he  belongs  to  all  ranks.  It  ts  impossible 
to  assign  his  place  in  the  scale,  because  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  he  is  received  on  the  ground  of  sfTeotionate  equality  by  them 
all ;  because  one  day  he  may  be  a  distinguished  and  welcome  guest 
in  the  proudest  palaces  in  the  land,  and  at  another  be  the  willing 
and  familiar  inmate  in  the  very  humblest  of  its  cottages." 

The  statements  here  made  were  literaHy  true  of  the  man  whe 
uttered  these  thoughts.  The  warm  heart  of  the  earnest  divine  was 
the  connecting  link  between  the  extremes  of  city  life.  Every  pul- 
sation of  his  active  life  was  felt  in  the  palace  and  the  cottage.  Both 
the  children  of  affluence  and  of  poverty  sat  in  the  sunshine  of  his  broad 
and  benevolent  face,  and  drank  in  consolation  from  his  eloquent  lips. 
He  left  the  scene  of  his  ministerial  labors,  followed  by  the  tears^ 
regrets,  and  sad  adieus  of  his  attached  congregation. 
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Dr.  Chttlmers  was  greeted  with  joy  in  his  new  Tocation.  He 
bad  won  his  present  position  in  the  University  of  his  youthfnl 
choice  by  patient  and  unremitted  toil.  He  has  left  en^  record  his 
testimony  to  the  tahie  of  severe  and  long-continued  ktbor  in  the 
acquisition  of  literary  Eminence.  To  his  studente  he  said  :  **  I  can 
not  pretend  to  SHmmon,  as  if  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  a  finished 
system  of  moral  philosophy  into  being  in  one  or  two  years.  There 
is  a  certain  showy  and  superficial  something  which  can  be  done  in 
a  very  short  lime.  One  may  act  the  part  of  a  hailequin  with  his 
mind  as  well  as  with  his  body  ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  mental  agiHty 
which  always  gives  me  the  impression  of  a  harlequin.  It  is  by  the 
dint  of  steady  labor— it  is  by  giving  enough  of  application  to  \k6 
work,  and  having  enough  of  time  for  the  doing  of  it — it  is  by  regular 
painstaking,  and  the  plying  of  constant  assiduities — it  is  by  these, 
and  not  by  any  [Hrocess  of  lege)rdemain,  that  we  secure  the  strength 
and  the  staple  of  real  excellence.  It  was  thus  that  Newton  pioneered 
his  way,  by  the  steps  of  an  ascending  geometr}%  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  heavens ;  after  which  he  lefl  this  testimony  behind  him,  that 
he  was  conscious  of  nothing  else  but  a  habit  of  patient  thinking,  • 
which  could  at  all  distinguish  him  from  other  men.  He  felt  that  it 
was  no  inaccessible  superiority  on  which  he  stood,  and  he  thus  pro- 
claimed it.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  vulgarizing  of  genius  that  it  should  be 
lighted  up  in  any  oUier  way  than  by  a  direct  inspiration  from  Heaven ; 
and  hence  men  have  overlooked  the  steadfastness  of  purpose,  the 
devotion  to  some  single  but  great  object,  the  unweariedness  of  labor 
that  is  given,  not  in^  convulsive  and  preternatural  throes,  but  by  little 
and  little,  as  the  strength  of  the  mind  may  bear  it,  the  accumulation 
of  many  small  efforts,  instead  of  a  fhw  grand  and  gigantic,  but  per- 
haps irregular  movements,  on  the  part  of  energies  that  are  maryel- 
ous.  Men  have  overlooked  these,  as  not  being  the  elements  to 
which  genius  owes  the  best  and  proudest  of  her  achievements. 
They  can  not  think  that  aught  so  utterly  prosaic  as  patience,  and 
painstaking,  and  resolute  Industry  have  any  share  in  upholding  a 
distinction  so  illustrious.  These  are  held  to  be  ignoble  attributes, 
never  to  be  found  among  the  demi-gods,  but  only  among  the  drudges 
of  literature ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  scholarship  there  are 
higher  and  lower  walks.  But  still  the  very  highest  of  all  is  a  walk 
of  labor." 

Dr.  Chalmers  never  discussed  a  subject  without  making  a  deep 
impression  on  his  audience.  He  seldom  advocated  a  measure 
which  was  not,  ultimately,  successful.  From  the  smallest  begin- 
nings he  secured  the  mightiest  results.  When  he  fost  began  to 
plead  for  missions,  a  private  iw>m  would  contain  all:  the  friends  oi 
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the  cause  who  would  listen.  la  a  few  years,  the  lacfeai  edifice  in 
Scotland  could  not  admit  the  crowds  that  thronged  its  doors,  to  hear 
this  invinciUe  champion  of  the  truth.  When  he  first  became  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  religion  was  the  theme  of 
scorn  and  contemfrt  with  all  the  students.  They  were  a  graceless 
ftnd  godless  company*  '*  At  the  United  College"  there  was  only  one 
who  was  reputed  to  be  pious,  and  who  dai^  tofiice  the  derision  and 
scorn  of  being  so  reputed.  He  was  the  butt  and  joke  of  every  one, 
under  the  familiar  nickname  of  **  the  Bishop."  In  five  years,  in- 
stead of  defiance  and  contumely,  every  student  pressed  in  to  hear 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  all  occasions.  Every  word  of  rec- 
.  ofuition  from  him  was,  to  the  most  thoughtless,  a  tc4en  of  honor. 
The  parents  of  some  of  the  students  requested  him  to  give  their  aons 
religious  instruction  in  private.  He  received  five  or  six,  in  a  famil- 
iar way,  in  his  own  parlor  every  Sabbath  evening.  He  was  soon 
beset  with  petitions  from  others,  till  his  house  would  not  contain  the 
young  paen  who  sought  his  instruction.  He  likewise  selected  a  dis- 
trict in  the  city,  in  which  he  collected  the  poor  children  of  the  place, 
for  religious  conversation  on  the  Sabbath.  Soon  the  place  of  meet- 
ing became  too  strait  for  them,  and  the  most  devoted  of  his  stu- 
dents set  up  other  schools,  till  every  destitute  portion  of  the  town 
was  provided  with  schools.  "  It  was  interesting,"  sajrs  one  of  these 
happy  laborers,  **  to  see  the  Principal  of  a  College  and  the  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  stumbling  up  a  dark  close  on  a  Sabbath  even- 
ing, to  countenance  young  students  with  their  new  Sabbath  classes." 
Dr.  Chalmers  made  no  ostentatious  display  of  his  influence  or  labors. 
His  power  was  felt,  however,  in  every  vein  and  artery  of  the  breath- 
ing puUic  around  him.  The  moral  atmosphere  was  changed  and 
tempered  by  his  presence.  His  majestic  form,  his  gigantic  intellect 
and  peerless  eloquence,  everywhere  commanded  respect.  *'  He  car- 
ried about  with  him  a  better  than  talismanic  virtue,  by  which  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  were  almost  unconsciously  influenced, 
molded,  and  impelled  to  imitate." 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  general  scholar.  He  did  not  allow  his  mind 
to  be  cramped  and  narrowed  by  an  exclusive  devotion  to  a  single 
department  of  study.  Incessant  mental  toil,  in  one  direction,  with 
the  attention  fixed  constantly  on  one  subject,  always  leads  to  mum- 
strosity^  frequently  to  insanity.  So  was  ih%  brilliant  mind  of  Irving 
wrecked  by  an  exclusive  study  of  prophecy.  Clouds  soon  gathered 
over  his  clear  vision,  and  his  noble  intellect  suflered  a  total  eclipse. 
Chalmers  kept  his  sympathies  and  his  thoughts  in  a  healthy  play, 
by  mingling  in  society  and  taking  an  interest  in  every  improvement 
in  church  and  state. 
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In  early  life  he  coreted  the  chair  of  mathematics,  vacated  by  the 
death  of  ttie  ilhidtrious  Playfair,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  No 
man  who  knew  him  doubted  his  competency ;  but  many  clergymen 
objected  to  any  plurality  of  offices  in  the  church.  At  that  time  Dr. 
Chalmers  undervalued  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet, in  which  some  sentiments  were  contained  which  he  afterward 
regretted.  Though  he  wrote  in  defense  of  his  profession,  there  was 
a  seeming  disregard  of  its  duties.  Among  other  things,  this  remark 
was  used :  "  After  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  his  parish  duties,  a 
minister  may  enjoy  five  days  in  the  week  of  uninterrupted  leisure, 
for  the  prosecution  of  any  Science  in  which  his  tastes  may  dispose 
him  to  engage."  Twenty  years  after  this  publication,  when  his  own 
views  had  changed  respecting  pluralities  in  the  church,  before  the 
i^eneral  Assembly  of  Sbotland  an  opponent  quoted  this  flippant  re- 
mark of  his  youth,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  He  at  once  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge.  "  I  was  at  that  time,"  said  he,  "  more  devoted 
to  mathematics  than  to  the  literature  of  my  profession  ;  and  feeling 
grieved  and  indignant  kt  what  I  coni^eived  an  undue  reflection  on 
the  abilities  and  education  of  our  clergy,  I  c^me  forward  with  that 
)>amphlet,  to  rescue  them  IVom  what  I  deemed  an  unmerited  re- 
proach, by  maintaining  that  a  devoted  and  exclusive  attention  to  the 
study  of  joathematics  was  not  dissonant  to  the  |)roper  habits  of  a 
clergyman.  Alas,  sir!  so  I  thought  in  my  ignorance  and  pride.  I 
have  now  no  Reserve  in  saying  that  the  setitiment  was  wrong,  and 
that  in  the  utterance  of  it  I  penned  what  was  most  outrageously 
wrong.  Strangely  blinded  thtit  I  was  1  What,  sit,  is  the  object  of 
mathematical  science  t  Magnitude  and  the  proportions  of  magni- 
tude. But  then,  sir,  I  had  forgotten  two  magnitudes.  I  thought 
not  of  the  liltteness  of  time— I  recklessly  thought  not  of  the  great- 
ness of  eternity !"  This  Was  one  of  die  sublimest  moments  in  the 
history  of  his  life.  Here  a  noble  magnanimity  in  the  confession  of 
an  error  was  robed  in  the  very  highest  style  of  manly  eloquence. 

A  similat"  e  jchibition  of  sublime  and  lofty  utterance  occurred  in  his 
remarks  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation.  He  first  quoted  a 
memorable  passage  of  Sheridan  respecting  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
«•  Give,"  said  the  orator,  "  give  them  a  pliant  and  servile  House  of 
Lords  ;  give  them  the  keys  of  the  treasury  and  the  patronage  of  the 
crown ;  and  give  me  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  and,  with  this  mighty 
engine,  I  will  overthrow  the  fabric  of  corruption,  and  establish  upon 
its  ruins  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people."  "  In  like  manner, 
give  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ^eir  emancipation ;  give  them  a  seat 
in  the  parliament  of  their  country ;  ^ve  them  a  free  and  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  politics  of  the  realm ;  give  them  a  place  at  the  right 
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ear  of  majesty,  and  a  voice  in  his  counsels ;  and  give  me  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Bible ;  and,  with  this  mighty  engine,  I  will  overthrow 
the  tyranny  of  Antichrist,  and  establish  a  fair  and  original  form  of 
Christianity  upon  its  ruins."  At  the  delivery  of  this  splendid  pas- 
sage, a  spontaneous  burst  of  deafening  applause,  thrice  repeated, 
rent  the  air  anA  arrested  the  speaker  in  his  discourse.  The  audience 
could  not  be  blamed  for  the  interruption.  Nothing  but  the  paralysis 
of  death  could  have  prevented  it.  Sometimes  the  whde  audience 
on  such  occasions  rose,  as  one  man,  and  tumultuoualy  expressed 
their  delight  at  his  overpowering  bursts  of  oratory.  It  mattered  not 
what  theme  occupied  his  thoughts,  he  never  failed  to  interest,  in- 
struct, and  oflen  convince  his  hearers. 

When  he  treated  of  secular  topics,  he  always  held  them  strictly 
subordinate  to  those  of  a  spiritual  nature.^  Religion  held  the  highest 
place  in  his  afiections,  and  he  never  overlooked  its  claims,  even 
when  he  spoke  at  a  public  dinner  or  at  a  scientific  association ;  and 
he  always  commanded  attention  and  respect.  He  never  courted  ap« 
plause,  or  sought  notoriety.  He  exhibited,  in  all  his  deportment,  the 
unaffected  modesty  of  true  science.  His  admiration  for  genuine 
talent  was  cordial  and  profound*  He  reverenced  the  name  of  Bishop 
Butler  so  much,  that  he  .declared  himself  unworthy  to  write  an 
original  sentiment  in  a  Testament  which  once  belonged  to  the 
author  of  the  **  Analogy."  After  much  importunity  from  the  owner  of 
the  book,  he  wrote  as  follows  :  *'  Butler  is,  in  theology,  what  Bacon 
is  in  science.  The  reigning  principle  of  the  latter  is,  that  it  is  not 
for  man  to  theorize  on  the  works  of  God ;  and  of  the  former  that  it 
is  not  for  man  to  theorize  on  the  toays  of  God,  Both  deferred  alike 
to  the  certainty  of  experience,  as  being  paramount  to  all  the  plausi- 
bilities of  hypothesis,  and  he  who  attentively  studies  the  writings  of 
these  great  men  will  find  a  marvelous  conqurrence  of  principle 
between  a  sound  philosophy  and  a  sound  faith." 

With  all  his  sternness  in  defense  of  truth,  Dr.  Chalmers  possessed 
an  unbounded  charity.  What  was  truly  geod  and  virtuous  he  could 
appreciate  and  love,  under  whatever  name  or  garb  it  might  appear. 
He  was  himself  guileless  and  artless  as  a  child,  yet  as  sensitive  to 
neglect  or  insult  as  a  courtier.  He  expected  from  others  the  cour- 
tesy which  he,  uniformly,  exhibited  to  them.  He  was  hopeful  in 
his  views  of  life.  Though  living  in  a  period  of  terrible  political 
convulsions  and  disastrous  wars,  he  always  believed  and  affirmed 
that  God  would  bring  good  out  of  these  evils,  and  that  truth  and 
piety  would  ultimately  be  promoted  by  them. 

Probably  no  man  has  lived,  during  the  present  century,  who  has 
exerted  a  more  commanding  influence  in  the  church  than  Dr.  Chal- 
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merB.  His  pd)ll«fied  woi^Si  which  are  very  numerons  and  very 
various,  are  destined  to  perpetuate  thai  inftnence  for  centuries  to 
come.  And  the  means  he  employed  to  secure  such  important  and 
lasting  results,  are  such  as  He  within  the  reach  of  every  young  man 
who  desires  to  do  good.  It  can  not  be  denied  tha^  he  possessed 
strong  native  endowments.  Bi^  these  might  have  lain  in  everlast* 
ing  obscurity,  had  not  the  homely  virtues  of  perseverance,  applica* 
tion,  and  industry  developed  and  matured  them. 

Dr.  Chalmers  never  allowed  any  power  of  body  or  of  mind  to  be 
idle,  when  the  proper  time  for  labor  came.  When  he  traveled,  he 
visited  every  thing  remarkable  in  nature  or  art.  He  took  the  ac« 
curate  gauge  and  dimensions  of  many  a  structure  which  others 
wouM  have  passed  without  notice.  Ho  sought  the  society  of  oul* 
tivated  minds,  and  strove  to  beoome  acquainted  with  their  opinions^ 
whether  they  pertained  to  science^  art,  politics,  or  religion.  In  a 
word,  he  allowed  no  time,  place,  or  thing  to  escape  his  observation 
when  he  hoped  for  personal  improvement.  He  was  eafnest,  truthful, 
energetic,  and  active,  **  He  was  diligent  in  business^  and  fervent  in 
spirit."    He  aboimded  in  labors  and  in  charities. 

Considering  the  multiplied  demands  upon  his  time,  it  is  matter  of 
astonishment  that  he  wrote  bo  much  ;  that  he  wrote  to  profoundly ^ 
Ro  scientifically,  so  eloquently.  His  imagination  was  as  hrtlliant  as 
his  intellect  was  comprehensive.  His  vigorous  and  original  concep* 
tions  were  at  times  robed  in  the  most  gorgeous  drapery  of  illustra* 
tion  and  metaphor.  His  crowning  excellence  was  his  deep,  pervad^* 
ing,  and  ardent  piety.  He  lived  long  and  labored  much ;  and  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  reads  his  life  after  his  acknowl* 
edged  conversion,  to  say  where  he  conki  have  performed  his  part 
better,  or  done  more  for  the  good  of  his  feliow«men.  He  undoubt* 
edly  cdmmitted  errors ;  but  it  requires  a  mind  as  comprehensive  as 
his  to  detect  them ;  hence,  with  ordinary  readers  of  his  life,  the 
tongue  of  criticism  and  censure  is  silent.  He  was  a  great  and  good 
man ;  but  his  goodness  ennobles  him  more  than  his  greatness.  For 
this,  he  will  be  held  in  remembrance  by  multitudes  who  have  never 
seen  his  face  or  heard  his  voice. 

Compare  this  eminent  soldier  of  the  Cross  with  that  eminent  sol- 
dier of  Fortune,  who  was  his  cotemporary.  The  conquests  of 
Bonaparte  appertain  to  time,  and  are,  therefore,  transient,  losing 
their  glory  with  increase  of  years  :  those  of  Chalmers  had  reference 
to  eternity,  and  increase  in  beauty  and  splendor,  as  the  moral  con- 
queror disappears  amid  the  glories  of  heaven.  The  results  of  the 
labors  of  these  great  men  were  as  different  as  planting  and  plucking 
up ;  building  and  destroying ;  healing  and  bruising.     The  imperial 
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conqueror  waded  through  Uood  to  a  tibrone,  and  bathed  the  veiy 
earth  upon  which  he  (rod  with  the  tears  of  aoflering  millions.  The 
moral  hero* preached  peace  to  the  heavy-laden;  dried  up  the  tears 
of  the  mourner,  and  poured  the  oil  of  joy  into  the  crushed  and  bleed* 
ing  heart.  VQien  the  warrior  died,  the  world  breathed  more  freely, 
as  if  a  portion  of  the  primitive  cursa  were  lifted  from  httman  life ; 
and  multitudes  who  had  suffered  from  his  iron  away,  loaded  his 
memory  with  execrations.  When  the  soldier  of  the  Cross  died,  old 
and  full  €£  years,  the  Christian  woild  bowed  ia  sorrow  over  his 
^ave,  and  the  children  rose  up  and  called  him  blessed.  The  fame 
of  the  Emperor  is  waning ;  the  halo  of  glory  that  encircled  his 
crowned  head  is  fading  from  the  vision  of  his  short-lived  worship* 
ers  ;  and  beyond  the  gulf  which  bounds  the  shores  of  time,  nothing 
as  yet  can  be  discerned.  But  the  day  of  triumph,  to  him  who  con* 
tiaued  faithful  until  death,  has  just  dawned,  and  will  grow  brighter 
as  endless  years  roll  on,  for  **  they  that  be  wise,  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteoua- 
ness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.** 

Lord  Cockburn  says  of  Chalmers*  speech  on  the  removal  of  Cath- 
olic disabilities :  '*  No  more  powerful  emotion  was  ever  produced 
by  words  than  at  the  close  of  Chalmers'  address.  Brilliant  and 
glowing  as  his  written  pages  are,  they  are  cold  and  dull  compared 
with  his  spoken  intensity.  The  rough,  broken  voice — the  ungainly 
form~*-the  awkward  gesture— the  broad,  dingy  face,  gave  little  indi* 
cation  of  what  was  beneath.  But  the  capacious  brow  !  and  the 
soul !  mens  agiUU  molem,'**  Jeffrey,  writing  to  a  friend,  says :  *'  A 
great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel !  Poor  Chalmers  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  yesterday  morning.  He  had  preached  the  day  before, 
and  sat  up  rather  late,  preparing  to  make  an  important  statement,  in 
Free  Church  General  Assembly,  that  very  day.  He  was,  I  think, 
a  great  and  a  good  man,  and  the  most  simple,  natoral,  and  unassum* 
ing  religionist  I  have  ever  known.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  shall  hear 
his  voice  no  more." — June  1,  1847.* 

•Jeflhs7*tLlfe. 
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n.   ADVANTAGES  OP  A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OP  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

•T  1.  omAS#F  BAmroif,  jl,m» 

TnHumm  of  lh«  Aigllilb  hutgw^ge  and  XM«ratnr«  In  the  tttf  AeaAtmr,  Hew  T<h%. 


INTRODUCTOJIT   HOTS.      BY    THE   RDITOR. 

Tab  fdlowing  is  ihe  Addren  of  Rev.  Mr.  Barton  at  his  tfiaugu* 
ration  as  Professor  in  the  "  Free  Academy"  in  th6  city  of  New 
York.  It  has  never  heen  published,  excepting  as  it  was  reported 
far  the  city  press  at  the  tine  ;  and  we  have  solicited  a  copy  of  it  for 
our  pages.  It  is  time  thai  professorships  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature  were  estahlished  in  all  our  colleges.  Aside  from  the 
advantages  of  an  accurate  and  critical  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
elements  of  the  language,  its  relations  to  the  classical  languages  are 
such  that  even  they  can  not  be  studied  with  the  best  advantage, 
either  far  mental  discipline  or  far  other  practical  benefits,  without 
tracing  these  relations  to  their  results  in  the  construction  and  adorn* 
ment  of  our  mothsc4ongue,  and  in  its  vast  and  varied  richoess. 

It  is  true,  indeed^  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  an  indis* 
pensable  preparative  for  die  accurate  knowledge  of  English ;  and 
it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  they  should  be  studied  in  con- 
nection, as  mutually  dependent  parts  of  the  same  system  of  educa<' 
tion  and  of  intellectual  discipline.  Mow  comparatively  dull  and 
uninteresting,  often,  is  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  to  young 
men,  for  the  want  of  a  perception  of  these  relations  !  Let  them  he 
early  taught  to  trace  them  out,  aod  a  new  interest  will  be  imparted 
to  both  the  classics  and  the  English.  Thus  taught,  they  can  not 
pursae  the  study  of  the  oi)e  without  a  wakefulness  of  mind  to  its 
interesting  and  instructive  relations  to  the  other.  Surely  an  advan* 
tage  ao  manifastly  available,  and  so  important  to  all  who  speak  the 
English  tongue,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  lost  sight  of,  or  lightly 
esteemed,  in  a  system  of  liberal  education  ;  and  we  would  earnestly 
invite  the  attention  of  College  Faculties  and  Boards  of  Trustees  to 
the  suggestions  in  this  address. 


Ladibs  akd  GsifTLiHEif .'  Upon  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
when  a  pleasing  opportunity  is  afforded  those  who  have  received 
the  lionoT  of  appointments  to  professorships  in  ^us  Free  Academy, 
to  state,  generally  and  popilariy,  the  nature  of  the  work  which  has 
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been  assigned  them,  it  affords  me  the  highest  gratification  to  allude 
to  some  of  the  reasons  that  may  have  induced  the  honorable  Board 
of  Education  to  institute  the  department  of  English  Language  and 
Literatsre.  Under  the  circumstances  of  this  evening's  meeting, 
brevity  is  particularly  requisite,  and  1  will,  therefore,  present  to 
your  notice  only  a  partial  enumeration  of  the  advantages  that  in* 
here,  in  an  exact  and  critical  study  of  our  mother-tongue.  These 
may,  for  present  convenience,  be  arranged  under  three  heads — we 
may  first  regard  the  language  as  a  means  of  wholesome  mental  dis- 
cipline ;  secondly,  as  an  almost  inexhatistible  source  of  the  richest 
iiteraty  treasures ;  and  lastiy,  as  the  most  generous  and  safest  ex- 
ponent of  civil  and  religious  freedom  throughout  the  wide  world. 

As  a  means  of  wholesome  intellectual  discipline,  the  English 
language,  from  its  mixed  and  varied  derivation,  possesses  specific 
advantages.  It  is  not  a  self-evolvement  from  one  only  germ  or 
source,  but  a  system,  gradually  educed  from  -almost  opposite  ele^ 
ments.  The  vigorous,  but  barbaric  northmen  of  Europe — the  chir* 
alrous  tribes  of  Germania — the  triumphant  legions  of  Rome— serer* 
ally  contributed  the  riches  of  their  tongues  to  the  Ceitic  basis  of  the 
original  people  of  England.  Through  various  stages  of  progress-^ 
through  divers  revolutions  and  gradual  changes-'-as  the  inhabitants 
of  England,  year  by  year,  and  century  after  century,  were  assuming 
the  consistency  and  oneness  of  a  distinct  nation,  their  language  also 
blended  the  various  early  elements,  and,  by  the  energy,  intellect) 
and  moral  force  of  our  remote  forefathers,  developed  into  that  pres- 
ent stupendous  vehicle  of  expression,  which  we  may  all  rejoico  to 
call  our  native  tongue — the  noble  English  language. 

I  have,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  indicated  only  three  fountains 
of  its  derivation.  I  may,  in  passing,  observe,  that  there  scarcely 
exists  a  cultivated  language  in  the  world  from  which  ours  has  not 
borrowed,  and  thus  multiplied  and  enlarged  its  powers.  It  is  the 
commendation  of  a  celebrated  ancient  historian,  that  whatsoever  in 
ihe  manners,  rites,  and  laws  of  other  peoples  was  found  useful  and 
worthy  of  adoption  by  the  early  Romans,  they  hesitated  not  to  em 
brace,  and  incorporate  into  their  own  system. 

In  like  commendable  manner,  tbey,  who  in  past  ages  had  the 
control  and  formation  of  our  language,  failed  not  to  adopt  and  use 
every  word  and  phrase  from  other  tongues  that  eould  augment  the 
force  of  their  own  speech.  Hence  it  is  that  our  language  is  cos- 
mopo^tan.  .  Hence  it  is  that  they  who  from  the  continent  of  Europe 
seek  the  shores  of  England — and  they  who  in  vast  multitudes  thrmg 
to  our  own,  discover  in  due  time  that  their  minds  had  ever  been,  in 
more  or  less  degree,  at  home,  iif  many  of  the  elements  of  our  hxt- 
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guage — and  that  at  their  familiarity  with  it  ripened  into  fuller  knowl- 
edge, so  they  daily  diacovered  a  more  extended  cognation.  Now, 
it  u  precisely  this  multiplicity  of  derivation  that  renders  the  English 
language  a  fit  and  fertile  source  of  menial  training.  8imply  in  its 
grammatical  structure,  it  does  not  afibrd  nearly  the  same  opportu- 
nities for  severe  intellectual  culture  that  are  found  in  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  tongues — and  hence  it  is,  apart  from  other  rea- 
sons, that  the  study  of  these  languages  has  erer  been  esteemed  re- 
plete with  benefit  But  if  the  young  mind  be  rendered  acute,  and 
citable  of  the  nicest  discrimination,  by  a  minute  and  critical  study 
of  the  ezactest  shades  of  difierenee  in  the  import  of  the  terms  of 
language — if  the  cause  of  truth,  of  every  description,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  life  and  duty,  be  upheld  and  enforced  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  precisest  accuracy  of  significance  of  words  and  expressions, 
80  that  the  subject-matter  of  investigation,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  be 
set  forth  in  purest  ibrm  ;  if  the  moral  tone  of  our  character  be  purged 
and  nerved  by  clear  discernment  of  specific  dififerences  in  the  terms 
whereby  we  must  express  our  thoughts— then,  truly,  does  the  En- 
glish language  present  an  extended  field  for  most  exact  and  most 
important  mental  training.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  scientific  and 
normal  distinctions  between  related  moral  truths  or  intellectual 
ideas  consist  mainly  in  abstruse  metaphysical  qualities.  These, 
from  their  delicate  subtilty,  can  be  apprehended  and  revealed  only 
by  the  exactest,  nicest  terms.  As  in  profound  solutions,  in  purest 
mathematics,  so  in  these,  the  very  least  extraneous  matter  must  be 
eliminated,  else  the  yteiy  truth  itself— the  absolute  verity,  can  not 
be  reached.  And  although,  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  in 
the  yttf  practical  age  in  which  we  live,  it  would  seem  as  thoa^ 
mankind  were  really,  in  their  most  important  interest,  governed  by 
oii^ward  and  objective  conditions,  yet,  in  actual  truth,  it  is  not  so. 
A  secret  principle  and  an  unseen  idea  underlies  all  that  they  do,  or 
say,  or  think.  And  if  confusion  pervade  these  elementary  prin- 
oiples,  or  error  warp  or  discolor  them,  the  whole  character  of  the 
individual  (and  should  the  disturbing  influences  extend  widely),  the 
condition  of  a  whole  nation,  is  thereby  proportionately  affected. 
This  insensible  or  conscious  reference  to  abstract  ideas  is,  in  one 
form,  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States.  The  freedom  of  their  government  is  based  on  their  natural 
abstract  rights  as  men — and  hence  a  recurrence  to  our  normal  posi- 
tion marks  the  discussion  of  nearly  every  agitated  question.  Hence 
it  is  a  subject  of  most  momentous  practical  value,  that  all  our  citi- 
zens should,  if  possible — certainly  educated  ones — ^surely,  all  who 
will  be  called  upon,  in  manhood-life,  to  direct  the  action  of  our  in- 
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stitutions,  and  lead  the  energies  of  our  people,  be  taught  those  prop- 
erties and  powers  of  their  natire  language  by  which  the  greatest 
clearness  is  imparted  to  the  truth,  and  the  safest  bulwark  is  reared 
for  their  security.  It  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  their  nrinds  be 
disciplined  to  sure  discernment  of  right  and  knowledge,  by  nicest 
discriminations  of  language,  without  which  right  and  knowledge  can 
not  exist. 

As  we  hare  remarked,  it  is  a  peculiar  privilege  of  the  English 
language  to  afford  abundant  opportunity — nay,  to  institute  a  neces^ 
sity — for  such  discipline.  It  has,  in  addition  to  its  original  stock, 
ingathered  from  all  sources  superadded  means  of  expression ;  but 
it  has  not  inertly  introduced  them,  as  dead  weight.  It  has  modified 
their  import,  assimilated  their  significance,  and  assigned  them  their 
well-defined  and  noted  limits.  Hence  it  is  that  our  language  is  re« 
plete  with  terms,  seemingly  synonymous,  yet  properly  distinct  io 
their  meaning.  Would  we  express  various  degrees  of  dislike — we 
abhor,  or  detest,  or  abominate,  or  loaUie ;  would  we  denote  different 
degrees  or  states  of  quickness — we  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expe- 
dite, or  dispatch.  For  our  external  life,  we  have  behavior,  demean- 
or, conduct,  carriage,  or  deportment ;  for  kindness  of  heart,  benevo- 
lence, tenderness,  benignity,  humanity,  kindness.  Thus  it  is  that 
thousands  of  words  express  different  shades,  degrees,  and  character* 
istics  of  one  and  the  same  object ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  the  healthfuhiess  of  mind  and  security  of  right 
and  truth,  that  these  several  differences  be  habitually  observed. 

In  the  department  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  this 
institution  of  learning,  a  careful  study  of  the  nice  precision  of  our 
native  tongue  has  been  systematically  pursued,  and  will,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  proper  authorities,  be  made  yet  more  prominent ; 
for  such  training  of  the  thinking  faculty  to  conduct  its  thoughts  in 
precisest  terms,  must  directly  and  indirectly  cultivate  the  nicest  dis- 
cernment of  truth  and  error— of  right  and  wrong.  For  this  reason, 
then,  has  the  Board  of  Education  made  more  distinct  provision  for 
instruction  in  our  language.  But  furthermore,  a  second  reason  for 
their  action  in  this  respect  is,  that  our  language  is  almost  unlimit- 
ed in  its  resources  of  precious  literature.  The  extravagant  abun- 
dance of  the  matecial  here  obstructs  my  efforts.  There  is  no  de- 
partment of  literary  labor  and  excellence  that  is  not  brilliantly  illu- 
minated by  the  radiance  of  our  language.  Intellects  of  the  most 
stupendous  natural  power,  and  cultivated  in  all  the  severities  and 
graces  of  the  exactest  and  most  refined  discipline,  both  in  England, 
the  eariy  home,  and  in  our  own  country,  the  wide  domain  of  the 
English  language,  have  in  large  multitude  and  regular  succession 
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tfaroQgli  ages,  presented  constellatioiis  in  the  literary  firmameDty 
than  which  the  world  has  known  none  brighter.  In  poetry  and 
history,  in  philosophy  and  politics,  in  theology,  in  romance  and  the 
drama,  in  biography,  memoirs,  law,  and  philology,  every  conceivable 
subdivision  of  these  respective  subjects  has  been  irradiated  by  En- 
glish and  American  writers.  So  nomerons  are  these  authors,  so 
almost  countless  the  works  which  they  have  conferred  upon  the 
world,  that  time  would  fail  me,  all  night  long,  simply  to  enumerate 
tiiem,  without  the  briefest  remark  on  their  peculiar  characters  and 
merits. 

In  the  course  of  studies  here,  those  works  of  these  distinguished 
writers  that  seem  best  adapted  to  the  abilities  and  requirements  of 
the  young  men  who  will  receive  their  education  in  this  place,  will 
be  selected,  and  made  the  subject  of  very  special  examination.  To 
the  recitation-room,  then,  nrast  we  refer  all  criticism  on  particular 
authors  ;  for  the  very  nature  of  this  occasion  excludes  it  from  the 
limits  of  this  evening's  exercises. 

The  third  and  last  reason  which  we  will  assign  for  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  in  giving  greater  prominence  to  the  study 
of  our  own  language,  may  be  this,  that  it  stands  forth  pre-eminently 
ftroughout  the  world,  as  a  generous,  and,  perhaps,  the  safest,  ex- 
ponent of  truth  and  of  civil  and  religious  freedom*  The  main  cur* 
rent  of  its  history  is  the  history  of  liberty  and  of  right.  It  was,  in 
its  earliest  origin,  the  language  of  those  people  who  maintained  a 
barbaric  and  insular  independence  in  the  vales  and  among  the  fast- 
aesses  of  England.  The  wild,  yet  free  and  manly  hordes  that 
poured  into  that  island  from  Germany,  planted  the  vigor  of  their 
speech  on  the  plains  and  hills,  and  gave  decided  character  to  the 
language  which,  from  them,  we  still  denominate  the  Anglo-Saxon  ; 
and  as,  successively,  the  Roman,  Dane,  and  Norman  invaded,  oc- 
cupied, and  possessed  or  relinquished  the  land,  so  did  each  bring 
with  him  the  manly  impulses  or  subdued  feelings  of  freemen.  It 
matters  not  in  respect  of  our  subject  that  the  invaders  were  success^ 
fttl.  They  all  contributed  (the  Roman  and  Norman  abundantly)  to 
the  enlargement  and  force  of  the  growing  language,  and  engrafted 
upon  it,  and  infused  into  it,  the  spirit  of  their  own  free  hearts. 
From  the  day  of  Magna  Charta,  on  the  plain  of  Runnymede,  down 
to  this  moment,  almost  uninterruptedly  has  the  voice  of  law-governed 
liberty  and  plain  truth  proclaimed  itself  aloud  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  has  pervaded  the  globe,  and  bosoms  that  have  heaved  in 
their  aspirations  after  the  right  in  civil  government,  and  the  truth  in 
matters  of  conscience,  have  had  their  pulses  quickened  with  emotions 
of  joy,  to  know  and  feel  that  the  cravings  of  the  freeman's  heartr— 
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the  yearnings  of  the  heart  that  recogniiea  its  accountability  to  God, 
and  its  fraternity  with  man,  conld  still  be  heard  ia  every  cUme,  ia 
the  tones  of  our  mother-tongue.  It  has  covered  North  America ;  it 
has  taken  possession  of  Southern  Asia ;  it  has  planted  itself  in  Aus* 
tralia ;  it  is  scattered  over  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  ;  it  has  its  stations 
in  the  Meditenranean  Sea ;  it  lodges  in  the  west  and  south  of  Africa ; 
its  homestead  is  Great  Britain ;  its  wide  realm  is  the  United  States ; 
its  Mure  dominion  is  the  world. 

The  tendencies  of  natimis  at  the  present  moment,  and  tibe  career 
of  commerce,  indicate  a  widely  spread  predominance  of  the  English 
kaguago  orer  all  the  abodes  of  mankind.  The  vast  efforts  of  colon- 
ixation  that  are  made  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  vast  commercial  en- 
terprises diat  are  achieved  by  the  United  States  in  all  quarters  of 
eur  glohe,  are  net  simply  difaemg  a  knitwledge  of  our  language  and 
institutions,  but  are  actually  planting  germs  and  establishing  nudd 
for  their  permanent  rallying  and  growth.  By  the  concurrence  and 
action  of  accidental,  as  well  as  natural  causes,  the  English  language 
has  now  the  vanta^^e-ground  in  the  world.  The  wisdom  and  energy 
of  Great  Britain  and  ourselves  combined  will,  under  all  probable 
forecast,  scarcely  lose  that  vantage,  and,  therefore,  a  great  du^  de- 
volves on  the  people  of  this  country.  For,  as  our  raother-toogoe  has 
hitherto  been  Uie  recognized  voice  and  conservator  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  cherished  interests  of  our  race,  it  would  be  a  grievous,  it 
mighl  be  an  irretrievable  wrong  to  mankind  if  it  were  suffered  to 
degenerate  into  enervation  and  corruptness.  And,  moreover,  as  the 
people  of  these  United  States  are  actively  instruitiental  in  spreading 
our  language  thiDugh  the  world — as  it  am  not  be  introduced  among 
them  without  working  out  certain  fixed  results — and  as  those  results 
Win  be  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  same  measure  in  which  we  diffuse  a 
pure  and  healthy,  or  a  vitiated  and  diseased  lunguage,  then,  as  a 
duly  to  the  fotnre  generations  of  our  own  land,  as  well  as  to  the 
multitudes  of  millions  who  will  people  foreign  shores,  lure  we  bound 
to  promote  the  best  culture  of  our  language* 

The  same  argument  that  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cating our  citizens  at  all,  will  apply,  in  all  its  force,  to  a  special 
study  of  Uie  language  in  which  their  inteUe4)ts  live,  and  by  which 
their  hearts  and  consciences  are  molded. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments  of  benefit  and  duty,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  resolved  that  they  will  do  all  that  lies  within  their 
power  to  promote  the  study  of  our  native  tongue.  In  their  favor, 
they  have  assigned  the  work  to  me ;  and  as  I  have  their  countenance 
to  cheer  me,  am  not  insensible  to  the  importance  of  the  duty,  and 
am,  moreover)  assured  of  the  efforts  of  diose  who  wUl  be  brcN^t 
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under  my  care  to  perform  their  parts  faithfully,  I  have  cause  to 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  design  of  the  institution,  in  this  depart* 
ment,  may  be  fully  realized,  and  great  good  thereby  be  accomplished. 


THE  TRAKBinON  0?  THE  ANGLO^AION  INTO  THE  ENQLISI 
LANGUAGE. 


**  Nothing  can  be  more  difficult,**  says  Hallam,  "  except  by  an 
arbitrary  line,  than  to  determine  the  commencement  of  the  English 
language ;  not  so  much,  as  in  tlMse  on  the  Continent,  because  we 
are  in  want  of  malerials,  but  rather  from  an  opposite  reason,  the 
possibility  of  showing  jl  very  gradual  succession  of  verbal  changes 
that  ended  in  a  change  of  denomination.  We  should  probably  ex* 
perience  a  similar  difficulty  if  we  knew  equally  well  the  current 
idiom  of  France  or  Italy  in  the  seventh  or  eight  centuries ;  for  when 
we  compare  the  earliest  English  of  the  thirteenth  century  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth,  it  seems  hard  to  pronounce  why  it 
should  pass  for  a  separate  language  rather  than  z  modification  of  the 
former.  We  must  conform,  however,  to  usage,  and  say  that  the 
Anglo*Saxon  was  converted  into  English :  I .  By  contracting  or 
otherwise  modifying  the  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  words. 
3.  By  omitting  many  inflections,*  especially  of  the  noun,  and  conse- 
quently making  more  use  of  articles  and  auxiliaries.  3.  By  the 
introduction  of  French  derivations.  4.  By  using  less  inversion  and 
ellipsis,  especially  in  poetry.  Of  these,  the  second  alone,  I  think, 
can  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  describe  a  new  form  of  language  ; 
and  this  was  brought  about  so  gradually,  that  we  are  not  relieved  of 
much  of  our  difficulty  as  to  whether  some  compositions  shall  pass 
for  the  latest  offspring  of  the  mother,  or  the  earlier  fruits  of  the 
daughter's  fertility.  It  is  a  proof  of  this  difficulty,  4hat  the  best 
roasters  of  our  ancient  language*  have  lately  introduced  the  word 
6emi-9axon,  which  is  to  cover  every  thing  from  a.d.  1150  to  a.o. 
l25(y^''^HaUam*s  Introiuetien  to  the  Literature  afEur(^,p.  47. 
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BT  JKNITKTTX  L.    DOUOUkM, 
Newborn,  H.  T. 


Physicalf  a  term  applied  to  nature,  or  to  natural  phfloso]^ ;  or  to  Ihe  ma- 
terial part  or  structure  of  an  organised  being,  particularl/  man ;  as  phytieal 
strength. 

Educate^  to  bring  up,  as  a  child ;  to  instruct,  to  rear,  to  train,  to  discipline, 
to  indoctrinate. 

Physical  Education,  then,  comprises  that  instruction  and  discipline 
which  shall  fit  the  youth  for  usefulness  in  future  stations  of  life,  l^ 
the  enlightenment  of  the  understanding,  and  more  particularly  the 
formation  of  those  habits  which  shall  secure  yigor  and  soundness  to 
the  body.  When  and  where  should  it  commence  ?  We  answer, 
In  early  childhood,  if  we  are  to  make  sure  the  foundation  of  health 
for  the  future  man  or  woman.  It  should  receive  our  first  attention 
with  the  child.  He  should  not  be  sent  to  school,  or  required  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  books,  until,  at  least,  seven  years  of  age  ;  and  then 
the  instructor  should  be  a  person  who  will  educate  physically  as 
well  as  mentally. 

The  pupil  should  by  no  means  be  required  to  remain  in  the  school- 
room more  than  four  houi^  a  day,  until  his  nerves,  limbs,  and  muscles 
shall  have  become  strong  enough  to  endure  the  partial  confinement 
iu'doors.  Hiflf  health,  cheerfulness,  vivacity,  and  strength  of  body 
are  on  no  account  to  be  neglected.  His  school  hours  should,  there- 
fore, be  pleasantly  interspersed  with  active  sports  and  healthfiil 
amusements.  He  should  be  free  to  exercise  himself  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  perform  those  feats  of  strength  and  agility  which  children 
must  do  in  order  to  enjoy  health,  and  to  obtain  well-developed 
muscles. 

The  parent  should  ascertain  that,  as  regards  location,  cleanliness, 
and  ventilation,  tiie  school-room  and  gymnasium  where  he  sends  his 
child  to  school  are  of  the  most  approved  models.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  neglect  of  school-buildings  in  this  free,  wealthy,  and 
enlightened  country  of  ours. 

In  past  ages,  in  the  days  when  the  schools  of  ancient  Athens  were 
in  all  their  glory,  gymnastics,  calisthenics,  and  games  were  common 
for  the  students,  and  were,  in  short,  a  part  of  their  education.    Hie 

^  The  inlMtanoe  of  ttils  article  was  read,  as  a  Report,  \>j  Wm  DouglaM  befbre  fbe  Stale 
Teachen^  AMoolatioii  In  Trojr,  August,  1860,  and  a  copy  wai  reqneated,  \tf  TOto  of  Oie  Abm- 
fllatlon,  for  pnblleatloii  In  this  Joukkal  axo  Bstxxw. 
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liMn  of  those  times  had  stalwart  frames  and  robast  constitotioiis ; 
the  women,  too,  had  fuUy-deyeloped  forms  and  enjoyed  perfect 
health,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  possessed*  a  comparatirely 
high  inteUectoal  cultivation.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the  an- 
oients,  and  let  our  people  be  no  longer  denominated, "  weak  in  body, 
though  strong  in  intellect ;"  but  may  they  be  physically  and  men- 
tally strong,  employing  life  in  that  cheerful  and  useful  manner  which 
adds  **  length  of  days"  and  diffuses  peace  and  joy  to  all  around,  and 
possessing  a  constitution  which  the  person  invalid  frbm  youth  sel- 
dom if  ever  has  or  transmits.  Again  we  say,  that  health  is  not  prized 
by  us  as  it  was  by  the  ancients  ;  else  to  our  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  would  be  attached  spacious  yards,  with  gymnasiums,  for  the 
exercise  of  both  sexes. 

Herodicus,  the  instructor  of  the  great  physician  Hippocrates,  said 
that  from  experience  and  observation  he  found  gymnastics  and  calis- 
thenics as  essential  to  females  as  to  males,  in  order  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  a  cheerfVd  flow  of  spirits.  He  was  roaster  of  a 
Grecian  palestra  or  gymnasium,  and  frequently  remarked  that  the 
females  under  his  instruction  attained  the  enviable  possession  of 
uninterrupted  health  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition.  The  ancients, 
fully  awidce  to  this  whole  subject,  made  it  a  prominent  idea  in  re- 
spect to  the  education  of  both  sexes,  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
disciplined  in  all  exercises  calculated  to  give  tone  to  the  functions 
of  the  body,  knowing  well  that  the  strength  of  the  mind  is  increased 
or  diminished  accordingly  as  the  physical  system  is  enervated  or 
invigorated.  This  was  the  grand  secret  of  all  the  feats  of  strength 
and  courage,  the  perfect  development  and  beauty  of  form,  which 
characterized  the  Greeks.  They  seem  also  to  have  lived  most  of 
their  time  in  the  open  air.  Their  houses  were  so  constructed  that 
they  enjoyed  pure  air  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Their  climate, 
though  more  genial  than  ours,  did  not  do  all  for  their  perfect  devel- 
opment, as  many  have  supposed.  They  drank  constantly  that  pure 
elixir  of  health,  that  refreshing  draught  essential  to  life,  fumi^ing 
the  body  with  animation  ^nd  energy — pure  air.  Their  physical 
exercises  were  ahnost  as  regular  as  their  meals.  Of  so  essential 
benefit  are  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  to  the  development  of  the 
muscular  system,  and  to  a  beautiful  and  perfect  S3rmmetry  of  form, 
as  well  as  to  the  health  and  strength  of  mind  and  body.  Connected 
with  them  should  be  also  the  healthful  and  necessary  practice  of  walk- 
ing. Daily  walks  are  truly  beneficial  to  pupils  ;  brisk,  Hvely  walk- 
ing, that  induces  more  rapid  breathing  and  calls  into  action  all  the 
muscles  ;  not  a  slow  march,  as  though  they  had  lost  all  energy  and 
could  hardly  drag  their  weary  limbs  along.     Such  walks  are  of  little 
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reml  ftdTaataga ;  but,  ou  the  contrary,  io^ce  kiMaiit  habito,  whiob 
are  prone  to  result  in  ili»diealth  and  depressed  spirits. 

How  essential*  is  it»  then,  that  teachers  should  participate  with 
pupils  in  this  important  exercise,  and  enliven  their  walks  with  pleas- 
ant conversations  on  the  various  objects  of  interest  which  they  may 
meet  with  in  their  rambles ;  perchance  some  lofty  mountain-peak 
or  lowly  glen,  a  majestic  river  or  meandering  stream,  a  dense  forest 
or  delightful  grove,  fields  of  waving  grain  or  verdant  meadows, 
beautifni  gardens  or  modest  flowera  by  the  wayside,  elegant  man- 
sions or  humble  vine-dad  cottages,  the  wealAy  with  gay  equipages 
or  the  noble  sons  of  toil  as  they  walk  to  their  daily  avocations,  liv- 
ing pictures  of  health,  innocence,  and  happiness.  What  an  arena 
of  thought  is  tiius  extended  before  the  teacher!  Happy,  tlmce 
happy,  that  instructor  must  be  who  is  able  to  explain,  in  a  clear  and 
felicitous  manner,  that  which  will  tend  to  make  the  pupil  wiser,  bet- 
ter, and  happier  than  before.  If  he  is  a  mineralogist,  a  naturalist, 
a  botanist,  a  meteorologist,  a  lover  of  science — or  if  he  is  versed  in 
the  laws  of  health,  and  the  methods  of  its  preservation  by  the  proper 
employment  of  air  and  water  combined  with  exercise — think  ye» 
may  he  not  in  such  walks,  when  discoursing  from  nature's  exhaust- 
less  volume,  anon  pointing  the  pupils  to  the  better  clime,  teach  more 
practically  than  he  would  if  conducting  the  daily  routine  of  "  class 
recitation"  in  the  school-room  ?  We  think  he  is.  We  need  prac- 
tical as  well  as  theoretical  education — ^the  education  of  the  mind 
and  body  simultaneously — ^to  form  a  perfect  man  or  woman.  Let 
teachers  remember  that  health  and  vigor  would  be  long  retained  by 
thus  pursui/ig  this  bracing  exercise  of  walking. 

Another  healthful  exercise  for  pupils  is  afforded  by  dumb-bells, 
used  judiciously ;  always  taking  care  that  they  are  not  too  heary» 
and  that  pupils  do  not,  until  they  become  accustomed  to  their  use, 
exert  themselves  too  long  at  a  time.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  raise  them  too  violently  at  first,  as  they  are  likely 
to  be  injured  instead  of  benefited.  The  weight  should  vary  as  die 
strength  of  the  pupil  may  require.  In  a  short  time,  with  these  pre- 
cautions, the  most  frail  and  delicate  member  of  the  school  will  be- 
come sensible  of  the  invigorating  infiuence.    ■ 

We  recommend  teachers  to  share  and  direct  the  sports  and  ezer^ 
cises  of  their  pupils  ;  and  if  they  would  promote  physical  culture, 
to  go  with  them  at  their  recesses,  engage  in  their  amusements,  and 
remain  with  them  until  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  returning  to  the 
school-room  with  a  glow  on  their  countenances,  as  much  refre^d 
and  benefited  by  the  sports  as  the  pupils  themselves.  We  desire 
all  teachers  to  consider  themselves  as  much  responsiUe  for  the 
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keattb  of  UMir  scbottrs  as  for  their  iAteUeetual  progress ;  and  aak 
tliem  to  take  as  maoh  oare  in  the  matter  as  they  wohM  to  instmct 
ih«n  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  ain4,  the  other  soienees,  informing  them 
as  to  the  laws  of  Health ;  for  they  will  be  very  likely  to  trample  on 
iham  until  they  understand  them.  The  teacher  is  bound  by  duty  to 
teach  tiiem  these  laws  as  well  as  those  of  gravitation  or  mathematics. 

BsaatiliiUy  smg  Dryden  long  ago : 

<*  Tke  wise  fat  cure  on  exercise  depend." 
But  when  may  we  expect  this  powerful  remedial  agent  to  be  estalv 
lished  in  our  land  ?    When  it  shall  become  an  element  in  popular 
iastruotion,  but  not  before. 

The  professors  in  the  schools,  the  colleges,  and  universities  of 
Europe  have  long  regarded  the  physical  education  of  the  students 
under  their  care  as  of  the  highest  importance.  What  has  been  the 
residt?  A  robust  race  of  men,  and  women,  too,  living  to  a  good 
old  age  in  tbq  enjoyment  of  health.  Galen  himself  declared  him 
the  best  physician  who  best  taught  calisthenic  exercises.  Bacon 
considered  the  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers  and  physi- 
cians when  he  said  that  *'  there  was  no  disease  among  children 
which  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  could  not  cure."  Ling,  the 
celebrated  Swedish  author,  made  it  a  pastime  to  disport  with  pupils 
in  the  schools  of  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent,  where 
he  employed  these  exercises  with  great  success.  He  was  not  only 
a  beneiactor  to  his  own  country,  but  to  the  world.  He  left  but  two 
pupils  whom  he  deemed  fully  competent  to  carry  out  his  science  : 
Professor  Georgie,  who  has  established  himself  in  London,  and 
Professor  Branting,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Central  Institute,  founded 
by  Ling  at  Stockholm. 

Why  have  not  our  physiologists  written  on  this  important  subject? 
Why,  we  ask  again,  have  not  Comstock,  Cutter,  Hooker,  Loomis, 
Lambert,  and  others,  included  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  in  their 
highly  valuable  and  popular  works?  Why  has  not  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard,  who  has  done  more  for  female  education  than  any  oth^ 
lady  in  America,  aye,  ia  the  world  ;  who  has  twice  left  her  native 
shores  for  foreign  lands,  to  procure  what  was  valuable  and  useful 
fbr  that  end  for  the  thousands  that  have  been,  and  are  to  be^  edu- 
cated in  popular  seminaries ;  why,  in  her  work  on  ^  The  CipcuUAian 
of  tht  Blood"  has  she  not  given  a  lecture  upon  these  important  ex- 
erciaes  I  Miss  Catharine  Beecher,  it  is  true,  has  added  a  chapter 
on  calisthenics  to  her  truly  practical  *'  Physiolofj,'  for  which  W6 
are  thankful.  We  understand  that  Professor  Dewey,  of  Rochester 
has  a  work  in  press  devoted  wlM^y  to  this  matter.  We  wish  hift 
SQcoess,  and  a  rapid  sale  of  his  book.    He  is  the  first  Ametioaii 
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who  has  undertaken  and  carried  out  the  task;  while  in  the  Old 
World  the  physical  education  of  students  has  been  written  upon  and 
discussed  by  the  ablest  and  wisest  authors,  and  considered  as  of 
vital  importance. 

The  celebrated  Sydenham  declared  himself  content  to  die,  for  he 
left  behind  him  three  great  physicians,  namely,  aib,  watsr,  and 
EXERCISE.  How  well  we  patronize  these  agents  of  health,  our  con- 
stitutions  will  amply  testify.  Is  it  not  (rue  that  thousands  every 
year  go  to  the  grave  in  the  prime  of  life,  by  reason  of  diseases 
which  impure  air  and  a  want  of  proper  exercise  to  the  ^stem, 
strength,  and  vitality,  have  engendered  ?  Only  such  exercise  and 
the  breathing  of  pure  air  can  brace  and  invigorate  it,  and  energize 
the  blood  by  healthful  circulation.  Gymnastics  or  calisthenics, 
practiced  wholly  within  doors,  would  fail  to  meet  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  We  would  resort  to  them,  therefore,  in 
cold  and  wet  weather  only ;  but  in  the  balmy  days  of  summer  we 
should  exercise  in  **  Nature's  temple,"'  under  the  sky's  broad  can- 
opy,  where  is  sufficient  room  for  all  her  children. 

But  to  return.  We  have  many  valuable  improvements  in  school 
architecture.  Much  taste  is  displayed  in  and  around  our  school- 
buildings.  Our  professors  and  teachers  are  able  and  highly  quali- 
fied ;  and  here  let  me  remind  the  American  that  a  celebrated  writer 
mi  the  other  continent  has  said :  **  Genius  has  made  her  chosen 
throne  on  the  brow  of  an  American  youth."  If  this  is  true  (and 
who  doubts  it  ?),  let  that  youth  have  a  healthful  brow  for  the  ama- 
ranthine wreath ;  that  it  may  bloom  and  shed  its  balmy  influence 
perpetually  there.  Let  the  pale  and  sickly  complexion  of  our 
highly  cultivated  students  be  changed  to  a  roseate  hue.  Let  us 
have  a  long-lived  race,  worthy  in  every  respect  to  carry  out  the 
great  principles  of  truth  and  science  in  this  mighty  republic,  which 
has  not,  and  never  has  had,  an  equal  in  the  history  of  nations. 

We  deem  ventilation  a  subject  demanding  special  consideration 
in  the  erection,  of  school-buildings,  and  an  aU«important  means  of 
health ;  the  neglect  of  it  soon  rendering  pupil  and  teacher  fit  sub- 
jects for  peevishness  and  consumption.  We  know  that  the  subject 
has  been  agitated  and  discussed.  But  who  will  show  us  a  single 
college,  academy,  seminary,  or  school-house  properly  and  thoroughly 
ventilated,  having  a  current  of  pure  air  in  every  apartment,  or  in  a 
single  apartment,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  and  with  ven- 
tilators so  constructed  as  to  give  pure  and  unconfined  air  at  all 
hours  1  We  have  yet  to  see  a  thoroughly  ventilated  school-room ; 
yet  we  have  visited  schoola  in  every  city  of  our  State  but  two,  and 
Jhave  the  drawings  of  plans  of  their  best  buildings.    We  fully  believe 
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that  the  indiyidual  who  would  invent  a  plan  for  thorough  ventilation^ 
would  be  a  bene&ctor  to  the  millions  of  children  and  youth  who  are 
compelled  to  breathe  a  poisonous  and  deleterious  atmosphere  over 
and  over  again  in  our  school-rooms,  thus  imbibing  disease  and  has- 
tening to  premature  death.  In  our  great  hurry  to  become  intelli- 
gent, we  forget  the  bodily  and  think  only  of  mental  culture.  That 
is  the  cause  of  this  great  neglect  in  our  country. 

We  will  now  propose  a  plan  for  ventilation,  which,  we  think, 
would  operate  better  than  any  that  we  have  seen.  We  have  suf- 
fered much  from  impure  air,  on  account  of  imperfect  ventilation, 
and,  therefore,  have  tried  to  think  of  some  simple  method  that  would 
be  available,  no  matter  in  what  direction  the  wind  might  be.  We 
think  that  if  there  were  ventilators  on  the  four  sides  of  the  walls 
that  form  the  foundation,  say  one  on  a  side,  made  of  iron  without 
blinds  ;  then  let  the  same  be  arranged  on  the  first  floor,  as  registers 
are  for  furnaces,  subject  to  be  opened  or  closed  as  the  necessity  of 
the  case  demands  ;  then  have  the  same  number  on  the  sides  both 
next  the  floor  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rooms.  To  the  lower  are 
to  be  attached  blinds,  but  to  the  upper,  not  even  glass ;  for  when 
you  place  glass  over,  it  ceases  to  be  a  ventilator,  but  is  a  window, 
and  would  be  liable  to  be  generally  closed.  Then  have  the  same 
number,  etc.,  in  one,  two,  or  three  stories,  as  the  ca^  may  be ;  and 
through  the  roof,  for  heated  air  rises.  We  hope  that  we  have  made 
ourselves  understood.  We  think  that  a  house  constructed  according 
to  this  ptan  could  hardly  fail  to  give  pure  air  at  all  times  to  its  in- 
mates.    A  drawing  of  our  plan  is  herewith  presented. 

We  imagine  that  we  hear  some  person  say  that  the  ventilators  so 
constructed  would  injure  the  looks  of  the  building.  Trust  that  to  an 
American  architect.  We  certainly  can  see  how  beautiful  and  use- 
ful they  would  be  in  preserving  the  health  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

Will  not  some  American  gentlemen  travel  over  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Prussia,  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent, 
to  find  the  best  plans  and  systems  for  gymnastics  and  calisthenics, 
and  a  thorough  method  of  ventilation,  that  we  may  be  furnished  with 
facilities  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  good  healthy  equal  to 
those  possessed  by  our  transatlantic  teachers  and  students  t  If  not« 
we  are  acquainted  with  a  lady  who  has  fully  resolved,  when  her 
funds  are  sufficient,  to  travel  one  year  in  Europe.  She  will  go  with 
the  earnest  desire  ta  find  ioloraiatioii  which  will  assist  her  in  those 
particular  departments  of  education ;  not  by  visiting  merely  a  few 
popular  schools,  but  the  many ;  then  to  compare  them  with  ours, 
and  make  known  at  once  the  best  methods  of  adopting  them. 

Teachers !  we  would  impress  it  upon  you,  that  we  consider  the 
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nXTTBTBATIONS  GF  MISS  DOUGLASS*  PLAN  OF  VimiLATION. 


F^ore  1  T^reeents  the  wall,  or  bMement— A  A,  Tentilatora  in  finmi ;  F  F» 
▼enlilatora  in  the  side  view,  with  inMde  IMinds,  to  oloee  at  pleasure ;  all  ol  iron 
ten.    Tentilaton,  three  fbet  long  and  two  iHde. 


Fuims* 


Figure  2,  the  first  floor.    B  B  B  B,  fanoifWl  iitm  Tentilatora,  to  flpeo  «r  eloi^ 
like  a  register,  directly  orer  the  Tentilators  in  the  hasement,  and  of  the  mme 
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fifioft  8,  one  ride  ott  tlie  tnrt  fkk>r.  C,  Tontilator  in  the  middle  of  the  lower 
side,  with  glass  window,  to  shofe  in  the  wtU.  D  D,  Tentilaton  in  etch  ooner 
of  the  Bide  of  the  room  (withoat  glass),  with  inrfde  blinds,  to  close  when  neces- 
sary. Let  S  £  E  represent  the  blinds  inside  the  yentilators,  two  feet  long, 
fourteen  inches  wide,  the  same  in  erery  side  and  room,  in  two,  three,  or  fonr 
stories  high,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Figure  4,  the  building  finished,  with  front  and  ride  Tiew  of  Tentilaton  in 
erery  story,  and  two  Tentilators  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  on  the  roof,  one  in 
each  end— a//  made  of  iron,  with  close  blinds,  to  close  from  the  inride,  to  keq» 
oat  mow  and  rain. 
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pupils  in  the  schools  of  this  country  in  a  deteriorating  condition,  so 
far  as  health  is  concerned.  We  admit  cheerfully  that  they  are  in* 
tellectually  strong ;  but  physically  they  are  weak.  Have  we  not 
the  great  work  to  perforin,  to  discover  a  remedy  for  this  evil? 
Then  let  us  be  earnest  in  the  matter,  and  show  our  patrons  and 
educational  committees  that  the  pupils  committed  to  our  care  shall 
have  pure  air  and  healthfhl  exercise  while  we  have  the  charge  of 
them.  Soon  will  we  see  them  ready  and  willing  to  adopt  and  carry 
out  any  system  which  we  may  suggest  "  Who  is  so  dull  a  scholar 
that  he  has  not  learned  that  the  straight  road  to  a  mother's  heart  is 
love  to  her  child  ?" 

We  appeal  earnestly  to  this  association  to  propose  some  method 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  work  of  "  physical  educi- 
tion"  for  all  the  schools  in  the  land,  from  the  humblest  school-house 
by  the  wayside  to  the  highest  temple  of  learning  in  our  countiy. 
This  association,  if  its  members  so  will  it,  can  strike  a  blow  at 
iil*ventilated  school-houses,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  gym- 
nasiums,  which  will  reverberate  throughout  the  educational  world. 
It  is  for  this  enlightened  body  to  say  whether  the  children  in  our 
schools  shall,  or  shall  not,  enjoy  the  boon,  or  rather  ihe  right,  of 
pure  air  and  healthful  exercise.  We  trust  that  those  persons  will 
not  be  idle,  whose  influence  will  aid  most  effectively  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  much-needed  reform  ;  and  that  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  proper  ventilation  and  invigorating  physical  training  shall 
be  regarded  as  indispensable.  We  will  patiently  wait  for  this  glo- 
rious event  Shall  we  wait  in  vain  ?  We  think  we  hear  every 
member  of  the  association,  and  every  teacher  in  the  State,  give  the 
hearty  response,  an  emphatic  no  ! 
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17.   LKTTBS8  ON  COLLBOB  OOVBENMBNT. 

BT  r.  ▲•  p.   BAmiTAAD,  IX.D., 
Pi  i»Mir  91  Mth—Mttoe  Mid  Attroa^y  la  th*  Univcnliy  oT  MlatMlppL 

(Ooiitliraed  fhMn  psge  881.) 
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DUtwuiuvrt  or  tbb  pounoir  or  coixbgb  omcsits  am  ooyzmiromt«— pxa- 
■ON Ax«  QVAurm  BfunrriAi.  to  THxm  fuoccM. — ^PRiifciPX.BB  or  Acnov 

BT  WHICH  THBT  IHOUUX  BE  GUIDED. 

To  what  I  have  already  said  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  a  substantial  guaranty  for  the  presenratiou  of  good  order  in  insti- 
tutions organized  as  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  colleges  of  this 
country  at  present,  I  hare  nothing  further  to  add.  But  having  more 
than  once  alluded  to  the  evidence  of  an  evil  or  defect  inherent  in 
the  system  itself-— evidence  which  can  not  be  evaded  or  impugned — 
it  might  be  expected  that  I  should  point  out  this  defect  and  endeavor 
to  suggest  a  remedy.  That  is  a  part  of  my  purpose,  but  I  am  not 
yet  quite  prepared  to  come  to  the  point.  I  have  discussed  but  a 
portion  of  the  evidence  by  which  the  existence  of  the  evil  is  mani- 
fested.    There  remains  still  more  behind. 

Before  giving  further  thought  to  that  matter,  however,  permit  me 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reflecting  public  to  the  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  positicm  in  which  all  college  officers,  under  the  existing 
sysCeroi  are  placed  ;  and  the  great  need  which  they  have,  when  they 
faithfully  discharge  their  duty,  of  being  sustained  by  the  approbation  of 
the  wise  and  thinking ;  since  it  is  vain  for  them  to  look,  when  it  is 
most  to  be  desired,  for  that  of  the  masses,  who  are  too  apt  to  judge 
without  consideration,  and  are  predisposed  to  condemn  (as  I  have 
already  shown)  the  only  basis  on  which  a  stable  college  government 
can  be  erected.  While  matters  proceed  smoothly  and  the  penal 
law  slumbers,  it  is  possible  that  those  who  happen  to  be  at  the  head 
of  affairs  may  receive  higher  commendation  than  they  really  deserve ; 
aad  that  without  possessing  uncommon  qualities  as  governors  of 
youth,  they  may  yet  be  reputed  to  possess  them.  But  let  disorders 
arise,  and  let  it  become  necessary  to  resort  to  measures  of  extremity 
to  suppress  them,  and  it  will  presently  be  manifest  that  no  prudence, 
no  forbearance,  no  wisdom,  can  save  the  best  men  from  the  much 
evil-speaking  which  the  popular  dislike  of  the  system  they  adminis* 
ter  is  sure  to  draw  down  upon  them. 

While  this  faulty  system  continues,  then,  will  it  ever  be  possible 
so  to  conduct  the  government  of  any  college,  as  to  avoid  altogether 
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the  recurrence  of  scenes  like  that  through  which  the  University  of 
Alabama  has  recently  passed,  and  which  never  fail  to  give  a  shock 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  in  which  they  occur,  from  which 
it  requires  a  sensible  time  to  recover  ?  So  long  as  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is,  the  answer  to  this  question  must,  I  fear,  be 
negative.  For  in  order  that  the  possibility  may  exist,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  government  should  be  so  wise  and  so  prudent,  and  so  benig- 
nant, as  by  its  moral  power  alone  to  accomplish  all  the  ends  which 
laws  are  enacted  to  secure.  And  such  a  government,  by  the  terms 
of  our  supposition,  must  not  be  merely  temporary — as  may  well 
happen  under  now  and  then  a  pre-eminently  gifted  head-^-but  per- 
manent, under  a  succession  of  rulers.  This  ie  more  fhan  can  be 
reasonably  expected.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
is  not  oflener  invoked,  is  evidence  that  college  oAcers,  as  a  dasst 
do  in  fact  possess  a  large  share  of  those  qualities  which  render  law 
unnecessary,  and  to  the  presumed  possession  of  which  they  owe,  in 
a  considerable  measure,  their  selection  for  the  poets  which  they  fill. 
Persons  unaccustomed  4io  reflect  upon  this  subject,  may  imagine  that 
it  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  discharge  at  once  faithfully  and  accept- 
ably the  delicate  responsibilities  resting  upon  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  college.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  how  great 
is  the  mistake  committed  by  such. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  be  a  good  ten  in  order  Uiat  he  may 
succeed  as  a  governor  of  youth.  The  very  best  of  men  may  make 
the  worst  possible  of  governors.  Good  men  act  frcnn  convictions  of 
duty ;  and  when  once  their  course  h  chosen,  the  mens  conscia  recti 
not  only  sustains  them  in  it,  but  forces  them  to- cling  to  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences.  How  important,  then,  that  a  man  should 
be  wise  as  well  as  good — that  his  judgment  stidild  be  as  sound  as 
his  purposes  are  upright  and  his  principles  pure  !  But  wisdom  and 
goodness  combined  are  still  insufficient  to  guaranty  the  success  of  a 
college  governor.  Rectitude  of  intention  and  soundnees  of  judgment 
may  lead  to  a  correct  decision  as  to  what  the  exigencies  of  a  par- 
ticular case  demand ;  but  absolutel^f  the  same  measure  in  &e  hands 
of  two  different  men  may  be  put  into  force  with  results  very  wh 
equally  successful.  In  college,  as  in  family  gevemment,  it  is  man* 
ner,  no  less  than  substance,  which  secures  subordination,  and  deter^ 
mines  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  a«i^rity.  This  ceo- 
sideration  is  of  the  Very  highest  importance.  I  propose  to  inquire, 
therefore,  more  positively,  what  are  the  <^&lities  which  a  member 
of  the  government  of  a  college  ought  to  possess  ? 

Before  descending  to  particulars,  I  may  say  in  general  terms,  that 
these  qualities  ought  to  be  such  as,  in  their  combination,  to  impress 
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e11  whom  his  authority  reaches,  with  the  full  convictioii  that  toward 
them  personally  he  has  but  one  feeling,  which  is  a  feeling  of  kind- 
ness ;  and  that  in  whatever  he  does  affecting  them,  he  has  but  one 
motive,  which  is  to  do  them  good.  It  unfortunately  too  often  hap- 
pens that  an  impression  the  very  opposite  of  this  springs  up  and  be- 
comes permanently  established  among  a  body  of  students.  I  have 
known  this  to  occur  in  reference  to  men  who  certainly  lacked  none 
of  the  qualities  which  might  have  enabled  them  to  command  a  more 
desirable  reputation ;  but  who  failed  to  appreciate  the  great  import- 
ance of  establishing  their  rule  on  the  basis  of  the  affections.  I  am 
aware  th^t  it  ia  hardly  with^reason  to  be  supposed  that  any  college 
officer  can  entertain  toward  the  students  whom  he  instructs  any 
feelings  but  those  of  the  utmost  kindness  and  good-will.  The  ques- 
tion is  not>  howerer,  a  question  of  fact  on  th&one  side,  so  much  as 
one  of  conipiction  on  the  other ;  it  is  not  whether  the  officer  is,  but 
whether  he  is  believed  to  be,  the  student's  friend.  A  conviction  of 
this  kind  once  established  in  his  favor  throughout  the  little  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs,  arms  i«nch  a  man  with  a  power  to  con- 
trol, which  all  the  terrors  of  the  law  could  not  otherwise  give  him. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  How  can  one  who  from  the  necessities  of 
his  situation  must  sometimes  admonish,  sometimes  censure,  some- 
times perhaps  even  subject  to  punishment,  some  of  those  who  are 
placed  under  his  guardianship,  how  can  he  under  such  circumstances 
secure  that  universal  and  eminently  desirable  confidence,  which  I 
hare  represented  to  be  so  important  an  element  of  his  success  ?  In 
reply,  I  must  refer  to  that  distinction  which  I  have  made  above,  in 
regard  to  manner  in  carrying  out  measures  of  government.  College 
officers  may  censure  and  punish  without  destroying  the  confidence 
of  those  who  incur  their  displeasure  in  the  sincerity  of  their  desire 
to  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  welfare  of  all  subject  to  their 
government,  or  without  shaking  the  belief  of  the  culprit  himself  that 
Uiey  entertain  toward  him  personally  no  feelings  but  those  of  friend- 
ship and  kindness,  even  while  they  censure.  An  assertion  of  this 
kind  may  be  best  established  by  illustration.  The  venerable  Dr. 
Day,  of  New  Haven,  still  lives,  beloved  of  hundreds  whose  youthful 
indiscretion^  he  censured,  whose  youthful  follies  he  rebuked,  and 
whose  youthful  passions  he  restrained  and  controlled.  For  half  a 
century  he  was  an  officer  of  the  largest  college  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  thirty  years  of  that  period  he  occupied  the  presidency. 
During  his  connection  with  the  college,  more  than  four  thousand 
students  were  graduated,  and  there  were  not  less  than  two  thousand  ■ 
more  who  did  not  complete  the  collegiate  course.  Out  of  all  the 
great  number  who  thus  came  in  contact  with  this  admirable  man  and 
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faultless  college  officer,  I  nerer  heard  of  one  who  did  not  always  re- 
gard him  with  feelings  of  confidence  and  affection ;  nor  even  now 
do  I  meet  an  alumnus  of  that  institution,  however  long  graduated, 
whose  heart  does  not  turn  back,  like  my  own,  with  a  glow  of  grate- 
ful remembrance,  to  the  guide  and  friend  of  his  early  years.  The 
thing,  therefore,  is  practicable.  What,  then,  are  the  personal  qoali- 
ties,  and  what  are  the  principles  of  action  which  may  enable  any 
officer  to  realize  it  in  his  own  case  ? 

To  speak  of  the  second  point  first.  Confidence  is  a  feeHng  which 
can  not  exist  all  upon  one  side,  any  more  than  lore  ;  nor  can  a  col* 
lege  officer  command  the  confidence  of  students  without. reposing, 
or  at  least  seeming  to  repose,  a  corresponding  confidence  in  them. 
A  principle  of  action,  therefore,  from  which  no  wise  college  officer 
will  depart,  is  inraria^y  to  treat  the  student  as  if  he  believed  him  to 
intend  rightly.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  will  be  able  to  do  thia 
from  conviction ;  for,  manifestly,  as  a  general  rule,  the  student  mnsft 
and  will  intend  rightly  ;  and  if  in  the  tenth  case  circumstances  arise 
to  create  a  doubt  of  this,  he  will  at  once  frankly  state  these  circnm- 
stances,  and  affisrd  the  opportunity  for  an  explanation.  He  will,  in 
short,  upon  this  point  have  no  concealments,  nor  allow  his  manner 
to  betray  any  thing  dubious.  By  adopting  this  as  a  principle,  he 
will,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  be  met  m  a  spirit  of 
equal  frankness,  and  will  remove  the  strongest  of  the  temptations  by 
which  youth  are  led  to  engage  in  violations  of  the  rules  of  order. 
To  attempt  deliberately  to  deceive  him,  or  to  impose  upon  his  con« 
fidence,  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
treachery — ^the  most  odious  of  all  species  6f  moral  delinquency  in 
the  eyes  of  generous  young  men. 

It  will  be  another  principle  of  action  which  a  wise  governor  of 
youth  will  obserre,  to  resort  to  no  means  of  seeking  to  learn  in  what 
manner  the  hours  of  young  men  are  employed,  during  which  his 
personal  observation  can  not  reach  them,  except  such  as  are  fair, 
above-board,  and  distinctly  avowed.  This  principle  would  be  but  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  former,  provided  that  were  adopted  iD 
full  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  not  merely  in  ootward  show.  But 
there  is  an  element  of  suspicion  innate  in  some  natures  which  will  not 
let  them  fully  confide  in  diose  around  them,  and  least  of  all,  perhaps, 
in  those  who  are  subject  to  their  authority.  Such  persons,  though 
from  convictions  of  policy  they  may  endeavor  to  wear  an  unsuspect* 
ing  front,  find  it  sometimes  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
listen  to  information  coming  to  them  through  devious  channels,  or 
occasionally  even  from  putting  in  train  doTices  of  vigilance  which 
differ  little  in  principle  from  deliberate  and  systematic  espionage. 
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It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any  thing  so  learned  is  ever  productiTO 
of  any  substantial  benefit  to  either  party ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
if  the  means  employed  become  known  or  even  suspected,  the  moral 
power  of  the  governor  who  uses  them  is  broken  forever.  Between 
equals,  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  none  confide  in  those  who 
refuse  to  render  confidence  in  turn  ;  between  subordinate  and  supe* 
rior,  this  is,  if  possible,  still  more  emphatically  the  case.  It  woiM 
be  a  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  an  instructive  inquiry,  were  it 
practicable,  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  difficulties,  great  and 
small,  which  have  arisen  to  mar  the  peace  of  colleges,  have  sprung 
from  the  irritation  which  a  sensitive  disposition  never  fails  to  ex- 
perience at  the  impression  conceived,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  by 
its  possessor,  that  his  footsteps  have  been  dogged,  his  private  acts 
scrutinised,  and  his  careless  and  unguarded  expressions  noted  down 
to  be  used  to  his  disadvantage.  Conceived,  I  say,  whether  justly  or 
unjustly  ;  but  in  the  shape  which  the  impression  too  often  takes,  and 
which,  not  to  mince  matters,  I  purposely  clothe  in  the  language 
which  the  exasperated  student  is  wont  to  employ,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  is  always  unjust.  Yet  this  circumstance  renders  it 
none  the  less  prolific  of  evil.  Upon  him  who  entertains  it,  it  exer- 
cises all  the  power  of  an  odious  reality  to  incense  and  inflame ;  and 
even  when  full  conviction  does  not  attend  it,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
the  less  irritating,  that  the  angry  youth  is  often  only  the  more  angry 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  doubt.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom, 
therefore,  to  avoid  any  thing  that  can  furnish  a  basis,  however 
shadowy,  to  impressions  like  these.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  college 
officers  often  efr  in  this  way.  I  believe  that,  with  most,  &ere  is  a 
frankness  of  real  confidence  manifested  toward  the  students  whom 
they  meet,  which  engenders  an  equally  unreserved  reciprocation  ot 
the  same  feeling ;  and  that  the  instances  are  rare  indeed,  in  which 
the  foundation  of  this  desirable  state  of  things  is  broken  up  by  such 
measures  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  superiors,  as  are  calculated  to 
destroy  that  mutual  kindness  and  good-will,  which  are  the  firmest 
security  for  the  stability  of  any  government. 
UnwerHhf  qfJlManuty  Jmfy  81, 1864. 

LETTER  V. 
TBS  AMBmiCAlff  COIXBOS  8T8TSM  MAINLY  DEPKXDSMT  VOm  ITS  SVCCBMrUL 
OPXRATIOir  XTPOIf  THX  PSRSOITAI.  qUALITIIM  OV  DIBPOfllTIOir  AlfD  TXM- 
PKRAMENT  OP  THC  lOBir  WHO  COKDUCT  IT. — IlfSKCmtlTT  ARISZirO  FROM 
TRXB  CAUaS. — KNirMEaATIOlf  OP  THB  MOtT  KUBHTIAL  OP  THC  MORAL 
qVAUTlRt  WHICH  THB  COLUMNS  OVFICBR  IHOVLD  POMSM. 

I  RAtE  spoken  of  certain  principles  of  action,  the  observance  of 
which  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  goversinent  of 
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young  men,  I  consider  to  be  essential  to  the  permanent  success  of 
their  rule.  I  am  about  to  speak  of  certain  positive  qualities  of  dis- 
position and  temperament,  which,  in  their  rery  highest  manifesta- 
tions, are  perhaps  the  gift  of  few,  but  of  which  the  possession,  in  a 
degree  greater  than  belongs  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  is  appar- 
ently no  less  essential  to  the  certain  attainment  of  the  ends  of  good 
goremment.  Nor  in  doing  this  am  I  deviating  from  the  main  pur- 
pose I  have  in  view  in  this  series  of  articles,  which  is  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  an  imperfection  in  our  college  system  as  at 
present  organized,  in  order  that  I  may  proceed  to  suggest  what 
seems  to  me  a  simple  and  easy  remedy. 

I  io  not  wish  to  anticipate,  nor  to  take  up  things  out  of  their 
natural  order ;  yet  since  I  have  distinctly  announced  my  ultimate 
design,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  here,  for  the  sake  of  preventing 
misconceptions,  that  what  I  have  to  propose  is  no  great  and  sweep- 
ing change,  no  suspicious  or  startling  innovation.  Neither  the  evil 
nor  its  remedy  has  any  necessary  connection  whatever  with  the 
system  of  instruction  now  generally  practiced  in  American  colleges. 
The  removal  of  that  evil  involves  no  derangement  of  that  system, 
nor  any  injury  to  a  single  one  of  its  important  features.  But  of  this, 
those  who  have  patience  to  follow  me  to  the  end,  will  be  able  to 
judge  in  due  time. 

Meanwhile,  if  I  show  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  successful  operation 
of  the  existing  system  of  government  depends  almost  wholly  upon 
the  character  of  the  men  who  administer  it;  and  further,  that 
Uie  peculiar  endowments  which  especially  fit  men  for  this  difficidt 
task,  are  in  their  fullest  development  rare,  I  shall  have  established 
a  priori,  what  experience  corroborates,  that  such  a  system  is  always 
insecure  ;  and  that,  if  this  element  of  hazard  admits  of  removal,  the 
remedy  ought  to  be  applied. 

The  first  trait  of  character  which  I  regard  as  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  college  officer  under  our  present  system  of  government,  is 
one  in  which  few  are  found  to  fail ;  but  which  rather  from  its  occa- 
sional, predominance  over  the  milder  traits,  gives  sometimes  some- 
thing like  a  tone  of  harshness  to  the  manner,  which  it  were  better 
to  vail ;  and  that  is  firmness.  No  government  can  succeed  which 
fails  to  command  respect,  and  no  respect  can  be  felt  for  a  vacillating, 
timorousj  or  irresolute  superipr.  The  hand  must  be  at  once  strong 
and  steady  which  holds  the  rein  over  the  giddy  impulses  of  heed- 
less or  undisciplined  youth ;  nor  will  any  be  found  more  ready  to 
admit  this  necessity  than  those,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them  (for 
most  young  men  are  ingenuous),  who  themselves  need  the  restraint 
ButnpoB'  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  muHiply  words,  since  the 
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absence  of  the  quality  under  consideration  is  rarely  one  of  the  faults 
of  an  American  college  officer. 

It  may  be  occasionally  otherwise  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  which 
I  am  next  to  speak,  and  of  which  the  importance  is  always  most  felt 
in  connection  with  the  last.  I  mean  a  mildness  of  manner,  which 
divests  the  firmest  government  of  every  appearance  of  sternness,  and 
clothes  the  severest  decrees  of  justice  with  the  exterior  of  kindness. 
The  popular  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  a  union  of  qualities 
is  manifested  in  the  frequent  application  of  the  maxim,  which,  with 
aphoristic  brevity,  associates  them,  as  the  *'  suaviUr  in  mode,  for' 
titer  in  re."  Napoleon  observed  of  the  French,  that  they  needed  for 
their  control  '^  a  hand  of  iron  in  a  glove  of  velvet."  One  of  his 
subjects,  who  probably  knew  by  experience  the  feeling  of  the  hand, 
remarked,  that  the  great  monarch  never  failed  of  the  iron  grasp,  but 
often  forgot  to  put  on  the  glove.  The  observation  of  the  French 
emperor  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  impulsive  youth  of  our  American 
colleges ;  and  while  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  conviction  of  the  indis-  . 
pensable  necessity  of  firmness  and  decision  in  college  government,! 
sincerely  believe  that  an  exterior  of  unvarying  mildness  on  the  part 
of  thos^  who  administer  such  a  government,  is  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing evil,  more  efficacious  than  all  the  penalties  of  the  law  put  to- 
gether. If  youthful  passions,  prompt  to  effervesce,  are  easily  ex- 
cited, so  are  they  quite  as  easily  soothed  ;  and  the  fable  of  the  sun 
and  the  wind,  though  it  symbolizes  a  truth  as  universal  as  human 
nature,  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  illustrative  than  within  the  walls 
of  a  college. 

Much,  also,  of  the  success  of  college  government  depends  upon 
the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion  by  the  officer,  in  regard  to  the  use 
he  may  make  of  his  own  powers.  Because  he  may  punish,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  always  should  punish,  whenever  occasion  arises. 
It  does  not  even  follow  that  he  should  always  betray  his  knowledge 
of  the  offense,  farther  than  to  the  ofifender  himself.  By  privately 
admonishing  the  individual  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and 
pointing  out  to  him  the  danger  to  which  he  has  exposed  himself, 
much  more  good  may  often  be  accomplished,  in  the  way  of  preven- 
tion and  reformation,  than  by  all  the  disgrace  attendant  on  public 
rebuke  and  censure.  When  such  a  course  is  possible,  it  is  obviously 
the  wisest,  as  it  is  the  kindest  and  most  forbearing.  But  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  may  not  always  answer  the  purpose ;  and  on 
this  account  it  is,-  that  no  quality  of  mind  is  of  higher  value  in  thte 
officer,  than  a  clear  and  discreet  judgment.  Censures,  penalties, 
punishments  of  all  kinds,  are  unavoidable  necessities,  arising  out  of 
the  impcirfection  of  human  nature ;  but  as  their  main  design^  in 
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human  instituiions,  is  the  prevention  of  offenses,  so  the  less  they 
are  resorted  to,  consistently  with  the  attainment  of  this  end,  the 
better. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence,  that  a  young  man  in  college 
feels  himself  aggricTcd  by  something  which  has  occurred  between 
him  and  his  instructor.  He  may  imagine  that  a  fair  hearing  has  not 
been  given  him  in  the  recitation-room  ;  or  he  may  interpret,  in  an 
injurious  sense,  words  addressed  to  him  in  the  hearing  of  his 
class ;  or  he  may  believe  that  he  has  not  been  rated  as  high,  on  the 
record,  as  his  performances  merit ;  or  some  other  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction may  arise,  to  induce  him  to  remonstrate  or  complain.  Nor 
should  the  instructor  turn  from  such  representations  contemptuously 
away.  Patience  should  be  one  of  his  marked  characteristics  ;  and 
he  will  probably  never  find  it  more  thoroughly  tried  than  on  occa- 
sions of  this  kind.  For  if  he  possesses  the  qualities  I  have  already 
enumerated,  especially  the  last  two  named,  he  will  have  been 
steadily  laboring  against  the  very  errors  which  he  sees  thus  imputed 
to  him,  and  he  must  fe^  that  his  intention  is  certainly  wronged, 
whatever  impression  his  words  or  acts  may  have  conveyed.  But 
this  must  not  provoke  him  to  listen  any  the  less  patiently,  or  to  ex- 
plain any  the  less  circumstantially,  the  occurrences  out  of  which  the 
dissatisfaction  has  grown  ;  nor  if  he  pursues  such  a  course  will  he 
usually  fail  to  dispel  the  momentary  chagrin,  and  re-establish  the 
feeling  of  confidence  and  kindness  which  it  had  temporarily  dis- 
turi>ed. 

I  need  not  say  how  important  it  is  that  the  cdlege  officer,  whether 
in  dispensing  censure  or  praise,  should  be  actuated  by  no  feeling  of 
favor  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  prejudice  on  the  other.  There  exists  no 
higher  necessity  in  the  civil  courts,  that  justice  should  be  meted  out 
with  severe  impartiality,  than  that  the  same  principle  should  preside 
over  all  the  awards  of  college  authority.  No  more  frequent  charge 
is  advanced  against  the  officers  of  our  literary  institutions,  than  that 
they  are  partial.  The  partiality  alleged  to  exist  is  more  commonly 
one  of  favor  than  the  contrary ;  but  we  hear  it  sometimes  asserted, 
nevertheless,  that  the  prejudices  of  officers  blind  them  to  the  merits 
of  certain  individuals,  or  lead  them  to  exercise  toward  such  an  undue 
severity.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  these  imputations 
are  unfounded.  The  disregard  with  which,  often  as  they  are  made, 
ihey  are  treated  by  the  public,  shows  that  they  are  considered  to  be, 
as  on  the  slightest  estimate  of  probabilities  they  must  appear,  en- 
tirely baseless.  They  point  out,  nevertheless,  a  quality  which  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable  that  a  college  officer  should  possess ;  while 
^hej  admonish  us  that  H  is  not  the  possession  alone,  but  tbtt  repnta- 
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tion  of  po88688iag  (I  refer  to  the  reputation  within  the  college  itself), 
which  the  judicious  officer  will  aim  to  secure. 

It  may  be  obserred  that  the  most  cautious  wisdom  will  not 
always  preserve  to  the  mos^  judicious  college  officer  the  inrariable 
and  unfailing  good-will  of  those  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  control. 
Sudden  ebullitions  of  temper  on  the  part  of  excitable  young  men 
may  prompt  them  to  hasty  words  or  acts,  well  suited  to  subvert  the 
equanimity  of  any  one,  however  by  nature  imperturbable.  Yet  the 
imperturbability  of  the  college  officer  should  be  superior  to  all  such 
provocations.  He  should  tranquilly  suffer  the  moment  of  excite- 
ment to  pass  by  ;  and  allow  the  offender,  under  the  influence  of  the 
self-rebuke  usually  consequent  upon  reflection,  to  make  the  repa- 
ration which  the  case  demands.  To  allow  himself  to  become  ex- 
cited, is  but  to  widen  the  breach  and  render  it  irreparable  ;  when 
but  a  single  consequence  can  possibly  follow.  He  who  has  set  at 
defiance  the  authorities  of  the  college,  or  treated  its  representative 
with  gross  disrespect,  can  no  longer  remain  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  necessity,  therefore,  o(  great  power  of  self-command  on 
the  part  of  a  college  officer  is  obvious ;  for,  though  the  occasions 
which  may  severely  try  it  can  never  be  frequent,  yet  the  want  of  it, 
whenever  they  occur,  is  a  misfortune  for  which  nothing  can  ade- 
quately compensate. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  add.  To  a  wise  college  governor, 
the  word  inexorable  will  be  unknown.  The  faults  of  youth  are 
usually  faults  of  impulse  rather  than  of  deliberate  purpose.  They 
evince  not  so  much  settled  wickedness  as  thoughtless  folly  or  giddy 
recklessness  of  disposition.  Few  so  immature  in  years  as  are  the 
majority  of  college  youth,  are  already  entirely  abandoned  ;  while  it 
is  a  fact  almost  without  exception,  that  those  among  every  body  of 
students  who  have  passed  the  climacteric  which  separates  them 
from  boyhood,  have  ceased  any  longer  to  require  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  college  governments.  The  culprits,  then,  who  are  brought 
to  the  bar  of  college  justice,  are  almost  invariably  boys,  whom  vice 
has  not  had  time  utterly  to  subjugate,  and  whose  consciences  are 
not  yet  callous  to  every  appeal.  From  such,  when  they  repent,  s 
considerate  governor  will  be  slow  to  turn  unfeelingly  away ;  nor 
while  their  remains  room  for  pardon  will  he  hesitate  to  extend  it  to 
tbem.  He  will  remember,  that  on  his  decision  perhaps  hangs  the 
entire  destiny  of  the  offender,  for  this  world  if  not  for  another  ;  and 
no  considerations  but  such  as  involve  the  highest  interests  of 
the  entire  community  over  which  he  is  placed  as  a  guardian,  will 
prevent  his  accepting  the  evidence  of  sincere  repentance  as  an 
expiation  of  the  most  serious  fault. 
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But  were  all  college  officers  gifted  in  the  highest  degree  with  the 
qualities  which  I  have  enumerated,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  fol- 
low  that  troubles  would  be  impossible.  I  only  know  that  the  non- 
existence of  these  endowments,  to  at.  least  a  pretty  large  extent, 
leaves  open  a  wide  door  for  their  entrance.  It  is  true,  therefore, 
that  the  existing  college  system  is  dependent  for  its  successful  oper- 
ation, in  a  very  eminent  degree,  upon  the  kind  of  men  to  whom  its 
administration  is  intrusted  ;  and  this  fact,  if  it  inheres  in  the  system 
only  in  consequence  of  the  existence  in  the  same  system  of  features 
which  are  unessential  to  the  great  purposes  of  education,  and  which 
admit  of  easy  removal,  is  an  evil  the  more  to  be  deplored,  because 
it  is  unnecessary. 

Univeraity  of  Alabama^  Aug.  6, 1864. 

LETTER     T  I  . 

OBJKCTIOirS  OF  THE  *<  REGIBTKR*'  TO  THE  DAILY  VISITATIOlf  OF  ROOMS,  COIT- 
eiDERED.— DESIGN  OF  THIS  VISITATION. — ^REASONS  FOR  MAINTAnflNG  THE 
USAGE. — SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  OFFICERS  AVTi  STUDENTS  OUGHT 
TO   BE  CULTIVATED. 

I  AH  now  prepared  t6  return  to  the  consideration  of  a  college 
usage  to  which  you  have  raised  serious  objections,  but  which  I  dis- 
missed, in  the  commencement  of  this  discussion,  with  no  other  re- 
mark than  that  its  prevalence  is  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  sys- 
tem itself— I  allude  to  the  practice  made  obligatory  on  the  officers 
of  colleges  to  visit,  from  time  to  time,  the  rooms  of  the  students,  - 
during  the  hours  set  apart  for  study. 

You  object  to  visitation  mainly  upon  two  grounds  :  First,  that  it 
is  an  invasion  of  the  natural  right  of  the  student  to  privacy  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  its  object  is  to  obtain,  by  sly  and  stealthy  approaches, 
a  knowledge  of  such  unlawful  practices  as  would  not  probably  be 
reached  by  fair  and  honorable  means.  I  do  not  say  that  you  charge, 
in  so  many  words,  premeditated  and  systematic  meanness  on  all 
college  officers,  but  this  charge  is  certainly  contained,  by  implica- 
tion, in  your  objections  to  the  practice  under  consideration. 

Now,  in  what  sense,  I  ask,  is  any  natural  right  of  the  student 
invaded  by  subjecting  him  to  this  liability  to  visitation  ?  The  col- 
lege receives  him  as  a  student,  only  on  the  condition  that  he  con- 
sents to  yield  up  a  material  portion  of  his  time  to  the  direction  of 
the  authorities.  These  authorities,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
possible  mistake  as  to  how  far  this  condition  extends,  and  as  to 
what  they  claim  as  their  own,  have  specified,  in  printed  rules,  a 
copy  of  which  is  furnished  to  each  individual  affected  by  them,  pre- 
cisely what  hours  of  the  twenty-four  shall  not  be  private  to  the  sto- 
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dent ;  but  may  be,  if  they  so  require  it  (and  they  occasiohally  do), 
passed  uninterruptedly  in  their  immediate  presence.  The  oiBcer 
who  is  to  meet  a  class  at  a  certain  hour,  fbr  recitation  or  lecture, 
may  require  their  attendance  upon  him,  if  he  pleases,  during  all  the 
preceding  hours  of  preparation.  I  have  oflen  done  this.  On  special 
occasions,  I  have  been  repeatedly  requested  to  do  it  by  the  classes 
themselves.  But  in  case  this  right  is  waived,  as  it  usually  is,  and 
study  is  prosecuted  in  the  student's  own  apartment,  the  law  recog« 
nizes  no  privacy  whatever  during  the  period  allotted  to  study  ;  and 
it  provides  for  the  visitation  of  Uie  rooms,  as  a  practical  standing 
assertion  of  the  fact  that  his  time  is  in  no  sense  whatever  the  prop- 
erty of  himself,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  authorities  to  dispose  of, 
absolutely  as  they  please.  Beyond  these  hours,  thus  set  apart  for 
university  purposes,  the  system  of  visitation  does  not  extend  ;  and, 
in  modern  colleges,  never  has  extended.  Out  of  this  time,  so  long 
as  no  disorder  occurs  to  require  interposition,  the  privacy  of  the 
dormitories  is  as  much  respected  by  the  authorities  as  that  of  the 
Grand  Turk's  seraglio  by  all  good  Mussulmans. 

Now,  here  you  have  the  whole  system  in  a  nutshell — its  original 
design  and  its  basis  of  right  and  reason.  Considered  from  this 
point  of  view,  what  can  you  find  in  it  exceptionable  ?  Nevertheless, 
I  am  sure  that  the  officers  of  colleges — those  of  this  college  at  least 
— are  not  tenacious  of  this  practice.  They  would  be  willing  to 
abolish  it  to-morrow,  if  they  were  not  convinced  that  the  students 
would  never  be  permanently  contented  under  such  a  change.  This 
doubtless  will  surprise  you,  and  you  will  beg  leave  to  record  your 
emphatic  dissent;  but  we  know  what  we  say,  because  we  have  tried 
the  experiment.  For  a  year  or  two— I  am  unable  to  say  how  long 
— while  our  numbers  were  fewer  than  they  have  since  been,  we 
practiced  no  visitation.  We  resumed  the  practice  at  the  request  of 
the  students  themselves.  Those  who  desired  to  study,  and  these 
are  always  a  majority,  found  their  privacy  so  encroached  upon  by 
those  who  did  not,  as  seriously  to  annoy  them,  and  obstruct  the 
prosecution  of  their  regular  pursuits.  The  nuisance  continued  to 
grow,  with  growing  numbers,  until  it  became  intolerable ;  and  the 
result  was  what  I  have  stated.  And  so  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  would 
be  again,  were  we  ta  discontinue  the  practice  once  more.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  evil  would  instantaneously  reappear.  Habits  of 
lounging  from  room  to  room  and  wasting  time  in  profitless  trivialities 
do  not  grow  up  in  a  day ;  but  that  they  will  grow  up,  where  there 
is  no  check  to  prevent  their  development,  in  the  midst  of  any  eom- 
munity  embracing  a  hundred  or  two  of  young  men  brought  together 
at  r&ndom,  I  believe  to  be  as  certain  as  that  human  nature  always 
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remains  the  same.  The  check  afforded  by  the  syatem  of  Tisitaiion 
is  slight.  It  creates  only  a  liability  on  tiie  part  of  individuals  to 
be  found,  more  or  less  frequently,  inattentive  to  their  own  proper 
business,  and  interrupting  their  neighbors  in  the  prosecution  of  theirs ; 
but  while  it  is  inadequate  to  the  complete  prevention  of  such  irregu* 
larities,  as  every  plan  short  of  constant  supervision  must  be,  it  is 
efficient  enough  to  prevent  their  becoming  excessive.  Still,  I  repeat, 
the  Faculty  of  this  institution  regard  the  system  of  visitation  so 
much  more  in  the  light  of  a  favor  shown  to  the  students  than  in  that 
of  an  oppressive  molestation,  that  I  have  no  question  at  all  they 
would  abolish  it  without  hesitation,  were  the  m^onij  of  the  fathers 
who  have  sons  here,  or  even  of  the  sons  themselves  after  carefully 
considering  the  subject  on  all  sides,  to  desire  it. 

Your  second  objection,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  you  will,  upon 
reAeotion,  retract  I  know  that  it  is  not  very  uncommon  for  young 
men,  when  under  the  influence  of  excitement  caused  by  some  act 
of  college  discipline,  to  say  things  very  disparaging  to  those  whose 
only  fault  is,  that,  oflen  with  pain  to  themselves,  they  have  faithfully 
discharged  their  duty;  but  surely,  a  gentleman  who  knows  the 
world  so  well  as  the  editor  of  the  "  Register,"  can  not  for  a  momept 
believe  that  an  individual  fit  to  occupy  the  distinguished  poet  of  a 
professor  of  elegant  letters  or  of  the  liberal  arts,  would  be  capable 
of  practices  which  would  make  him  unworthy  to  share  the  socie^ 
of  honorable  men.  Upon  this  objection  I  shall  therefore  dwell  no 
longer  than  to  express  my  regret,  that  imputations  which  may  easily 
be  pardoned  to  hasty  and  inconsiderate  youth,  prompted  by  excited 
feeling,  should  have  found  a  place  in  a  journal  so  widely  circulated 
and  so  influential  as  the  **  Register." 

In  dismissing  this  topic,  I  would  remark,  that  the  duty  of  oflicial 
visitation,  necessary  as  under  the  existing  college  system  it  seems 
to  be,  is  one  which  peculiarly  tesu  some  of  those  qualities  of  the 
college  officer  of  which  I  made  mention  in  my  last  communication, 
and  especially  those  which  relate  to  manner.  Consideration  for  the 
student's  necessary  occupation  will  not  ordinarily  admit  of  more  than 
a  moment's  delay  during  the  visit  to  each  room  ;  and  the  extent  of 
the  round  to  be  made  admonishes  the  visitor  that  he  must  economize 
his  own  time.  The  brevity  of  the  call,  therefore,  adds  something 
to  that  tendency  to  stiffiness  which  the  consciousness  of  its  official 
character  is  apt  to  impart  to  it.  He  who  can  discharge  this  dufy 
so  as  invariably  to  give  and  receive  pleasure  at  every  repetition  of 
it,  must  be  considered  to  possess  a  temperament  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  position  he  occupies.  Yet  the  thing  is  not  impossible.  I 
hav^  known  it  to  be  true  of  men  who  have  been  subjected  to  the 
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test  for  years  ;  and  this  I  regard  as  an  additiona]  evidence  that  the 
system,  however  unlovely  may  be  the  colors  in  which  you  have 
painted  it,  is  not  in  itself  necessarily  odious. 

One  additional  remark  in  concision.  While  speaking  of  official 
visitation,  I  would  express  my  belief  that,  if  there  were  m6re  un- 
official visiting  between  officers  and  students  than  usually  takes 
place  in  our  colleges,  the  effect  wotrid  be  eminently  beneficial. 
Let  there  be  moments  when  the  artificial  relations  of  instructor  and 
pupil  shall  be  forgotten,  or  at  least  by  common  consent  kept  out  of 
sight ;  and  there  can  not  fail  to  grow  up  a  feeling  of  kindly  per- 
sonal interest  between  the  parties,  of  wonderful  efficacy  in  promot- 
ing the  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  entire  communit}*.  On  the 
part  of  officers,  it  is  often  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  do  in  this 
way  so  much  as  they  would ;  both  because  of  the  pressure  of 
burdens  public  and  private  on  their  hands,  and  because  of  the  large 
number  of  the  young  men  between  whom  their  attention  must  be 
divided  ;  but  they  ought  to  invite  and  encourage  the  visits  of  students 
to  themselves,  so  far  as  their  engagements  will  allow  ;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  should  reciprocate  such  visits 
whenever  it  may  be  in  their  power.  It  is  my  candid  opinion  that 
all  the  laws  which  were  ever  enacted  for  the  good  government  of 
colleges  are  weak  and  nugatory  compared  with  that  boundless 
moral  influence  which  it  is  possible  for  the  individual  officer  to  ac- 
quire, by  winning  the  affections,  instead  of  operating  on  the  fears, 
of  those  whom  he  instructs.  Perhaps  there  is  no  single  means 
more  effectual  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  end 
than  that  he  should  manifest  a  prompt  willingness  to  meet  and  re- 
ciprocate with  them  all  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life,  in  a  spirit 
and  with  a  manner  which  shall  show  that  they  are  something  more 
than  empty  forms. 

UniversUy  of  Alabama^  Aug.  8, 1854. 

LBTTBR     Til. 

jrO  VINDICATION  OF  THK  XZIBTINO  tTSTI^  OF  COIO^XQE  GOVSRNMXNT  CAN 
BX  VNrVKRSAXXT  BATIBrAGTORT;  BlECAVtS,  VniBT,  NO  8T8TCM  CAN  BS 
Z^VAXiLT  BUITBD  TO  tTVOBNTf  OF  XTBRT  AOB ;  AND,  ■BCONDLT,  TBI 
POFT7X.AB  IDBA  OF  TRB  COLUtGX  rrUDXNT  It  DRAWN  FROM  THB  Cl^Att 
WHO  VKKD  UBABT  TO  BX   60VBRNXD. 

I  HATE  examined  those  features  of  the  system  of  government 
common  to  the  colleges  of  this  country  which  have  been  made 
especially  the  spbjeots  of  your  strictores.  If  I  have  not  removed 
jowt  objections  to  them,  I  have  at  least  shown  fhat  they  may  be 
plausibly  defended.    I  think  I  have  shown  that,  so  long  as  colleges 
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are  organized  on  the  existing  general  plan,  these  features  present 
nothing  unreasonable  ;  perhaps  I  may  say,  nothing  unnecessary. 

Now,  were  I  to  examine  every  other  regulation  connected  with 
the  government  and  discipline  of  college^  to  which  exception  has 
been  taken  in  any  quarter,  and  were  I  to  detail  with  like  minuteness 
the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  each  into  the  code 
of  college  law,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should  be  able  to  make  as 
good  a  case  in  every  instance,  as  I  have  done  in  the  one  or  two  I 
have  considered.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so,  for  these  regulations 
have  not  been  the  creation  of  a  day,  of  a  year,  or  even  of  a  century. 
They  rest  upon  no  foundation  of  mere  opinion  or  judgment — not 
even  upon  the  opinions  or  judgments,  uncorrected  by  experience,  of 
the  wisest  men  ;  but  they  are  results  wrought  out  by  actual  experi- 
ment, and  by  the  comparison  of  different  methods  during  the  course 
of  several  centuries. 

Yet  afler  all,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  most  unanswerable 
vindication  of  the  existing  system  of  college  government  leayes 
upon  the  minds  of  many  an  unsatisfied  impression,  and  that  the 
reply  will  continually  recur — **  But  you  offend  the  self-esteem,  you 
mortify  the  pride  of  character,  you  wound  the  innate  feeling  of  per- 
sonal dignity,  in  a  sensitive  young  man,  by  subjecting  him  to  a  code 
of  regulations  fit  only  for  the  government  of  boys,"  True,  we  do 
this ;  if  a  young  man,  whose  maturity  of  years  and  fixedness  of 
principle  enable  him  to  be  a  law  to  himself,  chooses,  on  joining  our 
community,  to  regard  our  system  of  law  as  having  been  established 
expressly  for  him.  But  it  is  not  for  such  that  we  legislate  ;  nor  is 
it  just  to  denounce  our  rules  as  oppressive  because  there  are  some 
individuals  for  whom  they  are  imnecessary.  The  difficulty  is  to 
induce  the  public-^ven  the  most  sensible  part  of  the  public — to  re- 
flect, that  all  laws  must  be  made  to  meet  the  cases  of  those  who 
most  need  restraint,  and  not  of  those  who  need  it  least. 

I  have  already,  in  a  former  letter,  mentioned  the  fact,  that  the 
individual  students  who  become  sul^ecta  of  college  discipline  are 
almost  invariably  boys.  Our  rules  allow  us  to  receive  candidates 
for  admission  at  the  early  a^e  of  fourteen ;  and  very  many  enter 
below  sixteen.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  have  attained,  or 
nearly  attained,  their  majority,  before  becoming  members  of  college  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  hare  a  community  very  hetero- 
geneous in  character,  very  unequal  in  power  of  self-command,  rcry 
widely  different  in  degree  of  manliness,  very  unfit  to  be  all  subject- 
ed to  the  same  uniform  regimen.  In  the  younger  classes  we  find 
usually  a  majority  who  have  come  directly  from  the  schools,  where 
their  conduct  has  been  subjected  to  the  restraint  of  immediate  and 
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constant  supervision.  Such,  even  if  they  possess  the  power,  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  self-control ;  and  the  almost  irresistible 
propensity  of  juvenile  nature  to  avail  itself  without  consideration  of 
every  accidental  opportunity  to  give  way  to  frolic  mirthfulness,  on 
the  slightest  relaxation  of  the  severe  vigilance  of  school  super- 
vision, is  carried  into  the  college,  and  is  not  laid  aside  until  famil- 
iarity  with  freedom  neutralizes  the  temptation  to  extravagance 
Life  in  college,  indeed,  very  rapidly  transforms  the  boy  into  the 
raan.  In  such  communities,  especially  where  the  numbers  are 
large,  the  members  of  the  several  classes  are  almost  as  clearly  dis< 
tinguished  from  each  other  by  outward  signs  of  manner  and  deport* 
ment,  as  by  reference  to  the  official  register  ;  and  acts  of  thought- 
less  frivolity,  which  in  the  earlier  years  are  by  no  means  rare, 
become  almost  unknown  to  the  latter. 

It  is  a  very  great  disadvantage  of  college  government  that  it  can 
provide  but  one  system  of  discipline  for  all  variety  of  subjects  ;  and 
that  consequently  the  stringent  system  which  the  more  volatile — 
those  in  whom  the  boy-spirit  still  predominates — require,  is  felt  to 
be  unreasonably  oppressive  and  galling  by  the  graver  class  who 
disdain  even  the  suspicion  of  puerility.  The  popular  idea  of  the 
college  student  is  drawn  much  more  from  the  latter  class  than  from 
the  former ;  and,  hence,  such  strictures  as  those  of  the  "  Register" 
upon  the  visitation  of  rooms,  carry  with  them  an  appearance  of 
weight  and  reason  which  they  would  hardly  possess  were  it  remem- 
bered that  this  system  does  not  exist  for  the  supervision  and  restraint 
of  those  who  need  no  restraint,  button  account  of  those  others  who 
do  need  it,  yet  can  not  possibly  be  separately  reached.  And  the 
same  might  be  said  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  rules  existing  in  col- 
leges for  the  regulation  of  the  student's  conduct. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  the  popular  idea  of  the  college 
student  at  the  present  day  invests  him  very  much  with  the  character 
of  a  man — though  many  individual  students  are  in  fact  but  boys — in 
the  early  history  of  colleges,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  the 
case  was  completely  the  reverse,  and  the  college  or  university  stu- 
dent was  looked  upon  and  treated  as  .a  mere  school-boy.  It  was 
this  fact,  indeed,  which,  if  it  did  not  determine  the  erection  of  col- 
leges and  halls  in  the  universities,  at  least  suggested  the  form  of 
their  organization.  The  Universities  of  England  taught  only,  and 
assumed  no  responsibility  for  the  deportment  or  morals  of  the  stu* 
dents.  The  lecturers — ultimately  styled  professors — did  nothing, 
and  do  nothing  to  this  day,  but  lecture  ;  they  heard  no  recapitula* 
tions  of  the  subjects  by  the  students — that  is,  no  recitations.  Bat 
boy  learners  require  both  moral  control  and  mental  drilling.     The 
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colleges  and  halls  were  erected  to  subserve  botk  these  porpotM. 
In  these  establishments  the  students  were  boarded,  lodged,  and  kepi 
under  close  supervision.  They  were  each  governed  by  a  maater, 
assisted  by  one  or  more  tutors  as  necessity  might  require.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  tutor  to  see  that  the  youths  duly  attended  the 
lectures,  and  to  interrogate  them  upon  what  they  heard — that  is,  to 
hear  them  recite.  It  was  also  his  business  to  give  them  religious 
instruction,  and  to  **  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  render  them  conform- 
able to  the  Church  of  fingland.**  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  the 
further  rather  troublesome  charge  of  *'  containing  his  pupils  within 
statutory  regulations  in  matters  of  external  appearance,  such  as 
their  clothes,  boots,  and  hair,"  with  the  somewhat  unpleasant  lia- 
bility, in  case  his  unmanageable  urchins  evaded  his  vigilance,  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  clause — *'  Which  if  the  pupils  are  found  to 
transgress,  the  tutor,  for  the  first,  second,  and  Uiird  ofiense,  shall 
forfeit  six-and-eightpence,  and  for  the  fourth,  shall  be  interdicted 
from  his  tutorial  functions."*  Corporal  punishment  was  inflicted, 
says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  the  English  Universities,  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Milton.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  true  in  (he  early 
years  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  in  this  country.  Down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  the  flogging  system  survived  in 
both  those  colleges — a  system  which  rendered  the  student,  during 
his  freshman  year,  the  drudge  of  his  fellow-students  above  him; 
and  to  quite  as  late  a  period  the  whole  body  of  the  students  were 
compelled  to  observances  toward  the  college  officers  which  would 
now  be  held  to  be  degrading,  and  could  only  then  consist  with  the 
idea  that  the  student  is  a  mere  school-boy.  In  those  primitive  days, 
nice  questions  of  casuistry,  as  to  how  far  a  student  may  or  may  not^ 
by  his  testimony,  rightfully  or  honorably  criminate  his  fellow,  were 
unknown  ;  but  the  youth  who  refused  to  testify — if  that  phenomenon 
ever  occurred—  was  neither  remonstrated  with  nor  dismissed,  but 
simply,  I  suppose,  "  licked !"  However,  we  have  changed  all  that, 
and  very  properly  ;  but  so  far  has  the  change  gone,  at  the  present 
day,  that  nearly  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  College  Faculties  to  use 
coercion  of  any  kind,  if  not  resisted  tn  limine,  are  at  least  met  with 
remonstrance  and  complaint. 

From  the  foregoing  istatements,  it  is  apparent  that  the  American 
colleges  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  double  duty,  which,  some 
centuries  ago  in  England,  was  divided  between  college  and  Univer- 
sity— the  duty  of  instruction  and  that  of  government.  It  is  true 
that  the  English  colleges  have  done  the  same  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, by  that  ^radusd  and  systematic  usurpation  by  which  the  tutor 

*  Sir  WiBUm  Hamllloii*!  Dttonwlom  on  FkDotoplir* 
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has  suppianted  the  professor  in  his  functions,  and  by  which  the  col- 
lege has  substantially  superseded  the  University.  But  in  undertak- 
ing this  two-fold  responsibility  in  this  country,  we  have  failed,  as  I 
have  heretofore  shown,  to  copy  from  our  models  the  devices  by 
which  they  secure  the  ability  to  discharge  it.  Our  college  officers 
neither  live  in  the  same  building  nor  eat  at  (he  same  table  with  the 
students,  nor  are  the  premises  shut  in  by  walls,  or  secured  by  locks 
and  bolts.  In  the  absence  of  these  material  safeguards,  we  have 
spun  around  our  cc^ges  a  cobweb  of  words ;  instead  of  immediate 
and  constant  supervision,  we  have  substituted  law  ;  instead  of  bolts 
and  bars,  we  have  invoked  penalties ;  instead  of  substantial  sioD« 
and  mortar,  we  have  built  our  reliance  upon  a  barricade  of  paper. 
What  wonder  that  the  merest  breath  sometimes  bears  down  the 
barrier  before  it ! 

Umoenihf  ofAietbama,  Aug.  10, 1864. 

L  X  T  T  E  R      Till. 

AlfSmiCAXf  COLLKOSt  AltUMB  TOO  GREAT  A  IlB8PONSIBnJTY.->TRE  COUJEOBI 
•TITKM  or  THB  OOUimiT,  OON0IDBIIED  At  A  SYSTEM  OF  MOBAX*  TRAIN- 
ING, II  A  FAXLURB. — IB  THERE  ANY   REMEDY? 

Though  as  yet  I  have  not  explicitly  stated  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  defect  of  our  present  college  system,  out  of  which,  in  spite  of 
all  the  prudence,  caution,  and  foresight  of  the  wisest  officers,  we 
may  fairly  expect  troublo  more  or  less  frequently  to  arise,  my  last 
letter,  I  presume,  can  have  left  little  doubt  as  to  my  impressions 
upon  that  point.  But,  as  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  I  shall 
not  leave  my  opinion  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  inference.  The  simple 
truth  is  here — American  colleges  assume  a  responsibility  which  they 
have  not  the  power  adequately  to  discharge.  They  undertake  not 
merely  to  train  the  mind  and  inform  the  understanding,  but  also  to 
regulate  the  conduct  and  protect  the  morals.  This  great  weight  of 
responsU)ility  was  without  doubt  originally  inonrred  in  AiU  view  of 
its  magnitude,  and  of  deliberate  purpose  ;  but  it  was  not  incurred 
without  a  careful  provision  of  the  means  which  might  render  its 
fulfillment  a  possibility.  In  its  origin,  the  college  was  strictly  a 
family,  and  its  government  was  a  parental  despotism.  Constant 
and  immediate  supervision,  locks,  bolts,  and  bars,  and  obligatory 
observances  which  would  now  be  called  degrading,  stood,  as  I  have 
shown,  in  place  of  our  cobweb  laws  ;  and  for  penalties,  there  were 
personal  restraint,  privation  of  enjoyments,  cumulation  of  tasks,  and 
even  that  terror  of  childhood,  the  rod  itself.  The  system,  in  ita 
inception,  was  evidently  designed  for  boys,  and  •none  else ;  thoo^ 
it  must  be  confessed  tlMit,  at  that  primttive  period,  not  only  did  b^- 
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hood  cover  a  much  larger  space  in  human  life  than  it  does  at  preQent^ 
but  all  ages  submitted  without  murmuring  to  restraints  which  would 
not  now  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Holmes,  in  three  lines,  gives 
U8  a  happy  idea  of  the  state  of  things  existing  in  those  dajrs  : 

**  The  people  were  not  democrats  then, 
They  did  not  talk  of  the  rights  of  men, 
And  all  that  tort  of  thing." 

Sir  William  Hamilton  tells  Ms  that  colleges  and  halls  for  lay  stu- 
dents were  created  *'  in  imitation  of  the  Hospitia  which  the  religious 
orders  established  in  the  'university  towns,  for  those  of  their  mem* 
bers  who  were  attracted,  as  teachers  or  learners,  to  those  places  of 
literary  resort."  It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  original  design  of 
the  universities  of  Europe,  whether  British  or  continental,  any  con- 
trol of  the  conduct  or  regulation  of  the  morals  of  the  students  was 
contemplated  at  all.  The  researches  of  the  writer  just  cited,  make 
it  evident  that  the  exposures  were  very  peculiar,  which  rendered  the 
institution  of  some  moral  safeguards  necessary.  When  we  consider 
what  precisely  were  these  exposures,  as  they  are  described  in  aa 
extract  from  the  Cardinal  de  Vitry,  which  Sir  William  quotes  but 
does  not  venture  to  translate,  we  can  not  without  a  smile  endeavor 
to  imagine  the  holy  horror  with  which  those  respectable  ecclesias- 
tics who  founded  the  colleges  of  Paris,  must  have  regarded  a  prop- 
osition to  give  to  them  such  a  constitution  as  that  of  Yale,  or  Har- 
vard, or  Princeton,  or  the  University  of  Alabama.  In  the  view  of 
those  men,  this  constitution  could  not  but  have  rendered  these  ex- 
posures tenfold  more  dangerous.  In  professing  to  throw  up  moral 
defenses  around  the  youth  committed  to  their  charge,  they  aimed  at 
realities  and  not  at  shadows ;  in  place  of  empty  prohibitions,  they 
erected  physical  barriers ;  and  they  provided  against  transgression 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  rendering  it  impossible.  It  is  no  part  of 
my  business  to  prove  that  they  did  not  err  in  one  direction  as  widely 
as  we  do  in  the  other ;  it  is  enough  that  I  show,  that,  having  a 
definite  object  in  view,  they  adopted  means  to  accomplish  it ;  while 
we,  with  the  same  ob^ct,  adopt  next  to  none  at  all.  We  have 
abandoned  snpervision^-we  have  discarded  the  family  armngement 
—we  have  given  up  the  collego  cloisters  to  the  almost  exclusive 
control  of  their  juvenile  occupants.  No  Cerberus  in  the  form  of  a 
janitor  guards  the  college  gates — ^no  blank,  uncomprising  wall  shots 
in  the  academic  court — no  *•  fat  professor  or  lean  and  ghostly  totor^ 
(I  think  I  quote  you  correctly)  glides  along  the  passages — no  shooi- 
hig-bolt,  as  tolls  the  college  curfew,  obstructs  all  further  commerce 
with  the  external  world.  In  place  of  all  these  securities  we  bare 
introduced  a  single  substitute :  it  is  2aio ;  tod  it  has  failed.     I  do 
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net  find  especially  the  endenee  of  this  failure  ia  acts  of  insubordi- 
nation, of  which— K>f  such  at  least  as  are  serious — the -occurrence  is 
after  all  but  rare ;  but  I  find,  in  my  own  personal  experience  as  a 
student,  and  in  my  obserration  both  as  a  student  and  as  an  officer, 
conclusive  proof  that  the  system  of  government  existing  in  Ameri- 
can colleges,  considered  as  a  system  of  moral  restraint,  is  all  but 
worthless.  My  own  convictions  would  justify  me  in  using  ev^n 
stronger  language  than  this.  To  me  it  has  all  the  character  of  an 
ascertained  fact,  a  matter  of  immediate  knowledge  and  not  of  infer- 
ence or  information,  that  initiation  into  the  charmed  collegial  circle 
is,  morally,  rather  a  release  from  old  restraints,  than  an  imposition 
of  new  ones.  The  public  eye  no  longer  rests  upon  the  neophyte ; 
pttblic  opinion  no  longer  encourages^  intimidates,  or  guides  him ; 
he  is,  ejuept  for  flagrant  crime;  substantially  absolved  from  alle- 
giance to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  between  him  and  the  only 
authority  which  he  does  acknowledge  is  interposed  that  unwritten 
^*  hi^er  law''  of  colleges,  the  law  of  the  Burschensekaftj  which 
enables  him  to  defy  investigation  and  baffle  inquiry. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  good  to  grow  out  of  a  system  like  this  1 
jiad  if  young  men  eoiorge  spotless  from  the  ordeal  of  a  college  life, 
is  it  noiplam  that  they  do  so,  not  in  consequence  of  the  system,  but 
in  spite  of  it  ?  Vice  and  crime  would  be  unknown  but  for  tempta^ 
tion ;  temptation  would  usually  be  powerless  but  for  opportunity* 
Youthful  passions  rarely  fail  to  find  the  first ;  the  American  college 
^stem.  furnishes  the  second  in  its  amplest  form. 

Hiis  system,  also,  is  such  as  to  open  to  evil  example  a  field  for 
the  most  powerfully  pernicious  influence.  If  Satan,  in  his  fall, 
drew  after  him  a  third  part  of  the  host  of  heaven,  much  more  is  it 
to  be  expected  that  one  of  his  ministers  on  earth  may  lead  astray 
no  small  proportion  of  a  community  of  inconsiderate  and  impulsive, 
young  men.  Social  sympathy — the  feeling  of  companionship— will 
odeu  carry  a  youth  along,  where  his  conscience  forbids  him  to  go. 
If  he  betrays  his  scruples,  he  soon  learns  to  blush  with  mortifica- 
tion at  the  ridicule  they  excite.  What  should  naturally  follow,  but. 
that  he  should  presently  cease  to  have  a  conscience  at  all  ?  Truly 
it  seems  to  me,  that,  had  it  been  the  original  design  of  the  college, 
system,  instead  of  guarding  the  morals  of  young  men,  to  expose 
them  to  danger,  and  instead  of  watching  over  them,  to  abandon  Uiem 
to  the  protection  of  chance,  a  scheme  more  happily  devised  to  effect, 
this  object  could  not  have  been  sketched  out.  It  has  maintained  its 
ground  U^  Uiis  day  through  an  unquestioning  venentipa  of  aaiiquity,. 
though  every  feature  that  recommended  it  to  the  n)en  of  oMepi  time,, 
by  whose  wisdom  it  was  pUnned,  has  loQg  since  been  afb«M40n#d.- 

VOL.  II.— KO.  XI.— 28 
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Could  now  all  recoUection  of  iht  past  be  efiweed,  md  eoidd  the 
question  be  brbagbt  op  before  the  present  generatkni  as  one  entirely 
new,  what  ooght  to  be  the  organization  of  an  inatitotion  deaigned 
for  the  education  of  youth  mnd  th$  gnardianthip  ^f  their  morals,  I 
hare  not  the  least  idea  that  the  system  now  so  all  but  universally 
prevalent  would  obtain  the  vote  of  a  single  man  of  sense  in  the  en-* 
tire  civilised  worid« 

Is  there  any  remedy  ?  Certainly  there  is.  It  would  be  a  rem- 
edy— not  one,  perhaps,  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  nor 
likely  to  prove  economical,  but  a  remedy,  nevertheless — te  return 
to  the  system  of  the  English  schools  of  learning,  as  it  existed  down 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  to  revive  the  distinction  between  muver' 
sifty  and  college,  to  separate  the  business  of  mental  culture  from  that 
of  moral  training,  and  to  re-establish  the  wid»  ^ftifference  between 
the  functions  of  professor  and  tutor.  Under  this  system,  govern- 
ment, besides  being  rendered  eflbctual  by  aH  the  expedients  I  have 
specified,  might  be  divided  with  us,  as  it  was  (and  is  yet)  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  between  many  colleges  and  halls,  and  instruction 
could  be  given  for  the  whole  by  a  single  corps  of  professors,  con- 
stituting the  University  Faculties.  By  this  subdivision  of  the  sta- 
dent  body,  the  difficuHy  of  controlling  Hke  whole  wonld  be  moch  ie» 
dnced.  At  Oxford,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  informs  os,  the  number  of  halls  and  colleges  was  about 
three  hundred  ;  and  at  the  |Mresent  time,  it  is  twenty-four.  A  recent 
visitor  at  that  celebrated  seat  of  learning  informs  us  that  no  Oxford 
college  has  more  than  about  one  hundred  and  forty  students,  while 
some  have  as  few  as  ten.  Since  the  total  number  of  students  in 
the  University  is  about  fifleen  hundred,  it  ia  evident  that  any  diffi- 
culties which  may  arise  in  the  government  of  a  particular  college^ 
even  though  fhey  should  be  aggravated  to  the  point  of  rebeiliont 
oeuld  produce  no  sensible  e^et  upon  the  general  tranquillity  of  the 
University, 

In  this  country  aod  in  this  age,  however,  a  variety  of  causes  ran* 
der  a  resort  to  a  remedy  like  Uiis  entirely  impraeticable.  Evsvy 
thing  in  our  pditical  princi[^es  and  our  federal  organization  opposes 
concentration.  All  religious  denominations  stand  here  upon  the 
same  fboting,  and  all  of  them  w^  whetlwr  it  bs  well  or  ill  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  end,  have  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
education  of  their  own  children,  in  the  handa  of  teachers  of  their 
own  persuasion.  Such  a  thing  as  a  privileged  university,  like  those 
of  En^and  and  France,  could  not  exist  here.  And,  moreover,  ^ 
spirit  ef  the  age,  impatient  as  it  is  of  restraints  even  the  roost  sala- 
ttfry,  wtfM  not  sanction  Hie  reetoratien  of , the  prison-like  -quadfangle 
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and  the  compulsory  regularity  of  hours.  The  college  would  prob* 
ably  be  deserted,  and  the  experiment  would  fail.  It  is  hardly  ne* 
cessary,  therefore^  to  superadd  the  objection,  that  the  remedy  sug- 
gested would  require  a  total  reconstruction  of  all  the  college  build- 
ings in  the  cotintry. 

Is  there  no  other  remedy  ?  There  is  one  to  which,  little  faror 
as  it  may  find  at  present,  especially  with  colleges  which  have  in- 
vested large  sums  in  costly  buildings,  I  sincerely  beltere  that  the 
whole  country  will  come  at  last :  it  is  to  abandtm  the  thtster  systeni 
entirely,  and  with  it  the  attempt  to  do,  what  is  now  certainly  done 
only  in  pretense,  to  watch  over  the  conduct  and  pirotect  the  morals 
of  the  student.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  high  ground  to  take.  Deeply 
satisfied  as  I  have  been,  from  the  day  I  became  a  freshman  in  ec^ 
lege  to  the  present  hour,  of  the  Tast  evil  and  the  little  good  inherent 
in  the  prevalent  system  of  government  in  American  colleges,  I,  per« 
haps,  should  not  even  yet  have  Mi  emboldened  to  speak  ont  so  pub- 
licly my  connctions,  in  the  face  of  the  quiet  contentment  with  which 
my  compeers  and  the  public  everywhere  apparently  regard  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  had  not  one  of  tiie  most  eminent  of  our  Amer- 
ican educators  long  since  condemned  the  system  as  publicly  and  as 
decidedly  as  I  have  done,  and  upon  the  same  grounds.  But  Dr. 
Wayland,  though  he  exhibits  the  evils  which  necessarily  attend  this 
system,  in  a  manner  irresistibly  conclusive,  hesitates  to  prbnoune^ 
them  sufficient  to  call  for  or  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  buildings 
already  erected  to  serve  as  residences  for  college  students.  He 
confines  himself  to  deprecating  the  erection  of  any  more.  I  am 
disposed  to  take  one  step  further.  I  say  that  Dr.  Wayland  himself 
has  proved  the  system  to  be  so  pernicious,  as  to  requhre  that  the  ate 
should  be  laid  directly  at  the  root  of  it,  no  matter  what  the  expense 
may  be.     But  this  subject  requires  a  letter  to  itself. 

Unvotf9ity  0/JiIabama,  jSug.  12,  IS54. 

fto  ^  eonUaicd.] 
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V.    AMERICAN   COILEGEJ. 

BKOWN   UiriTKK8ITT»  FBOTIDENOB,  E.I. 
»T  Tfis  CDrit>B.* 


.  Of  the  American  Colleges,  now  counted  by  liundredSf  six  only 
were  in  existence  one  hundred  years  ago :  viz.,  Harvard  College, 
(bunded  1630;  William  and  Mary  College,  1692;  Tale  College, 
1700  ;  the  College  of  New  Jersey^  1747  ;  Columbia  College,  17M ; 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1755.  These  were  severally 
under  the  control,  in  .fact,  if  not  by  charter,  of  different  denomina- 
tions of  Christians — Coogregationalista,  Presbyterians,  and  Episco- 
paliani^ — but  there  was  no  Baptist  College  in  the  American  colonies 
until  "  the  College  or  University  in  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations** — called  in  common  parlance 
'*  Rhode  Island  College" — was  incorporated,  in  1764. 

In  preparing  o\ir  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  venerable  institution 
— for  an  institution  of  ninety-two,  like  a  man  of  the  same  age,  is 
venerable,  if  found  in  the  ways  of  wisdom — we  have  before  us 
several  documents  kindly  furnished  us  by  the  Librarian,  Professor 
Guild,  with  so|ne  suggestions  of  his  own,  which  we  freely  make 
use  of  as  authority.*  The  following  is  from  Mr.  Pitman's  account 
of  the  founding  and  early  history  of  Ihis  College  : 

Itk  July,  1763,  there  landed  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  a  young 
gentleman  whose  appearance,  deportment,  and  address  were  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  gain  respect,  esteem,  and  affection.  He  was  a  native 
of  ^ew  Jersey,  recently  a  graduate  at  Princeton.  He  came  on  an 
errand  of  science  and  religion.  A  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  of  the 
denomination  called  Baptists,  he  h^d  found  fVom  happy  experience 
that  learning  and  piety  were  not  incompatible  with  each  other,  and 
he  was  desirous,  with  others  of  his  denomination,  that  his  brethren 
might  be  blessed  with  a  learned  ministry.  He  came  hither,  says 
the  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  in  his  history  of  the  College,  "  because 
the  Legislature  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Baptists,  and,  there- 
fore, the  likeliest  place  to  have  a  Baptist  College  established  by 
law."  This  young  gentleman  was  the  Rev.  James  Manning.  He 
wrote  a  narrative  of  his  mission  and  success,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  may  not  be  uninteresting  :  , 

•  Hon.  J.  Pitiiutu«tt  Addrew  to  tho  Alumni  ABSOobUlon,  1848:  Hlitoiy  aad  Iawi  oT  tho 
librmry  of  Brown  Univeralty,  bj  a  a  JowoU,  late  LibrarUn ;  Pratidant  Wmytand**  I>l»- 
eooM  on  ttie  Life  and  Charaeter  of  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown ;  lereral  Beporti  oT  Ooouitt- 
teeeoCtheCorporatton^and  the  Trienaial  Oatalofae  oC  1866. 
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^  In  the  month  of  July,  1763,  we  armed  at  Newport,  and  made 
a  molioR  to  several  gentlemen  of  ike  Baptist  denomination,  whereof 
Col.  Gardner,  the  Deputy  GrOTemor,  was  one,  relatiTe  to  a  semmary 
of  polite  literature,  subject  to  the  goyernment  of  the  Baptists.  The 
motion  was  properly  attended  to,  which  brought  together  about  fif- 
teen gentlemen,  of  the  same  denomtnatien,  at  the  Deputy^s  house, 
who  reqvested  that  I  would  draw  a  sketch  of  the  design,  against 
the  day  fbttowing.  That  day  came,  and  the  same  genUemen,  wifii 
other  Baptists,  met  in  the  same  place,  when  a  rough  draught  was 
produced  and  read  ;  the  tenor  of  which  was,  that  the  institution  was 
to  be  a  Baptist  one,  but  that  as  many  of  other  denominations  should 
be  taken  in  as  was  consistent  with  the  said  design.** 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Manning  gives  a  further  account  of  the  steps 
which  were  taken  to  accomplish  his  design,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  after  a  sufficient  disphiy  of  legislative  and  extra-legislative  tac- 
tics, by  friends  and  opponents,  the  Charter,  which  is  now  the  Con- 
stitution of  Brown  Univfersity,  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  at 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  February,  1764. 

This  Charter  secured  to  the  Baptists  the  government  of  the  Col- 
lege ;  but  that  they  sought  this  for  their  own  security,  and  with  the 
view  of  holding  out  greater  inducements  to  their  own  denomination 
to  educate  their  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  not  with  any  view 
of  imposing  their  creed  upon  others,  is  evident  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter.  Thus  the  Charter  declares,  "  That  into  this  liberal 
vnd  catholic  institution  shall  never  be  admitted  any  religious  tests  : 
But  on  the  contrary,  all  the  members  hereof  shall  forever  enjoy  full, 
free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted  liberty  of  conscience :  And  that 
the  places  of  Professors,  Tutors,  and  all  other  officers,  the  President 
tilone  excepted,  shall  be  free  tnd  open  for  all  denominations  of  Prot- 
estants :  And  that  youth  of  all  religious  denominations  shall,  and 
may ,1)0  freely  admitted  to  the  equal  advantages,  emoluments,  and 
honors  of  the  College  or  University ;  and  shall  receive  a  Hke  fair, 
generous,  and  equal  treatment  during  their  residence  therein,  they 
conducting  themselves  peaceably,  and  conforming  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  thereof.  And  that  the  public  teaching  shall,  in  general, 
respect  the  sciences  ;  and  that  the  sectarian  differences  of  opinion 
shall  not  make  any  part  of  the  public  and  classical  instruction. 
Although  all  religious  controversies  maybe  studied  freely,  exam- 
ined, and  explained,  by  the  President,  Professors,  and  Tutors,  in  a 
persona],  separate,  and  distinct  manner,  to  the  youth  of  sny  or  each 
denomination.  And  above  all,  a  constant  regard  be  paid  to,  and 
effectual  care  taken  of,  the  morals  of  the  College.* 

In  conformity  with  this,  the  laws  of  the  University,  wliicb  regit- 
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Ji^  the  a^te^danfle  on  deiFoti9»al  ex^rciset,  thus  provide :  **  The 
rig)^  of  Chrietiana  of  everjr  deaomineitoii,  to  enjoy  wkkouk  oMieet- 
i^Um  their  religioiui  Bentimentie,  ie  fuUjr  allowed  ;  nevenfaeless,  as 
the  public  obaerv^qe  of  the  Sabbath  ia  a  moral  duty,  at  the  begia* 
ning  of  ewh  term,  every  atudeot  shall  deaignate  lo  the  Presideiit, 
or  other  oiglcer  named  by  him,  some  plaee  of  public  worship  which 
he  ohooeea  to  attend^  and  he  ^aU  attend  anch  place  of  wotahip  en 
the  forenooa  and  aflemooa  of  every  first  day  ef  the  week.' 

TRUSTEES   ANP   Ff:tU>WS. 

By  the  Cbarter,  the  Corporation  for  the  regulation  and  gowem- 
ment  of  the  University  consists  of  two  branches:  "that  ef  tbe 
Trustees  and  that  of  the  Fellowship,"  There  are  thirty^aix  Trus- 
tees, a^d  twelve  of  the  Fellowship,  including  the  Presideol.  Of 
the  Trustees  twenty-two,  by  the  Charter,  are  to  be  fiaptiats,  fire 
of  the  denominatioB  called  Friends,  or  Quakers,  four  Congregation- 
alists,  and  five  Episcopalians.  Of  the  Fellows  eight  are  to  be  Bap- 
tists, '*  and  the  rest  iikiifierently  of  any  or  all  denomnations."  The 
President  must  be; a  Baptist.  "The  instruction  ^d  immediate 
governpient  of  the  College,"  says  the  Charter,  "  shall  forever  be- 
and  rest  in^  the  President  and  Fellows,  or  Fellowship."  The  laws 
made  by  the  Fellowship,  and  repeab  thereof,  are  to  be  laid  before 
the  Trustees,  and  with  their  approbation  shall  be  of  force  and  valid- 
ity, but  not  otherwise.  The  Fellowship  is  constituted  "  a  learned 
Faculty,  with  power  to  confer  the  learned  degrees,  or  such  oiher 
degrees  of  literary  honor  as  they  shall  devise,  upon  such  candidates 
and  persons  as  the  President  and  Fellows  shall  jndge  worthy  of  the 
academical  honors." 

By  a  wise  and  fortunate  provisioT^  in  the  Charter,  no  particular 
name  was  given  to  the  College,  butt  the  persons  therein  named,  who 
should  accept  of  the  trust,  and  qualify  themselves  aa  therein  pro- 
vided, within  twelve  months  from, the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  their 
successors,  were  created,  in  the  words  of  the  Charter,  "  one  body 
corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  name,  to  be  known  in  law  by  the 
imme  of  Trustees  and  Fellows  of  the  College  or  Umitersitt 
IN  TnE  Enolish  Colony  of  Rhojke  Islano  and  PRovinsKcs 
PLANTATioifS  IN  New  Enoland,  IN  AMERICA ;  the  Trustses  and 
Fellows,  at  any  time  hereafter,  giving  auch  more  particular  name 
to  the  College,  in  honor  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  ben- 
efactor, or  otherwise,  as  they  shall  think  proper." 

Mr,  Edwardb,  who  was  one  of  the  Fellowship  from  1764  to  1789, 
says :  "  This  Charter  lay  dermsnt  (or  about  twQ  years,  except  that 
some,  nominated  in  it,  did  (qualify  themselves  in  order  to  become  a 
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Cotporation,  and  did  op^n  a  subseripiioa  among  themselves,  and 
choose  Rev.  James  Manning  to  be  President  But  in  September* 
1766,  the  tuition  part  of  it  was.  begun  at  Warren,  by  said  President, 
who  soon  had  eight  or  twelre  scholars,  which  brought  on  the  first 
Commencement,  September  7th,  1769.  Before  this,  in  1767,  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  of  Philadelphia,  set  out  for  Europe  to  solicit 
money  4o ward  the  paying  the  salary  of  the  President  and  Assistant, 
for  hitherto  we  had  no  fund,  and  succeeded  pretty  well,  considering 
how  angry  the  mother  country  was  with  the  colonies  for  opposing 
the  Stamp  Act.  Afterward,  the  Bev.  Hezekiah  Smith  and  others 
gathered  small  sums^  in  America,  for  the  same  purpose,  but,  after 
all,  the  endowment  is  so  scanty  that  the  College  is  in  arrears  to  the 
President  to  thra  day,  who  has  suffered  considerably  by  it." 

Mr.  Edwards  continues :  '*  To  the  year  1769,  this  seminary  was 
{bt  the  most  part  friendless  and  moneyless,  and  therefore  forlomi 
inasmuch  that  a  College  edifice  was  hardly  thought  of.  But  Mr* 
Edwards,  making  frequent  remittances  from  England,  some  began 
to  hope,  and  many  to  fear,  that  the  institution  would  come  to  some* 
thing  and  stand.  Then  a  building  and  the  place  of  it  were  talked 
of,  which  opened  a  new  scene  of  troubles  and  contentions  that  had 
welUnigh  ruined  all.** 

Dr.  Manning,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1763,  became  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Warren.  The  rote  of  the  Corporation,  appoint* 
iag  him  President  of  the  College,  in  September,  1765,  as  the  Cd« 
lege  had  as  yet  no  location,  was  so  drawn  that  he  was  empowered 
to  act  "  iU  Warren' or  elsewhere," 

Professor  Goddard,  in  his  excellent  memoir  of  Dr.  Manning,  says* 
that  '*  soon  after  his  ordination  over  the  church  in  Warren,  he  opened 
a  Latin  school  in  that  town."  He  therefore  had  already  prepared 
tbe  way  for  the  College  before  its  Charter  was  granted,  and  some 
of  those  whom  he  instructed  were  probably  fitted  to  enter  the  CoI« 
Jege  when  he  was  elected  President,  in  1765.  From  this  time  to 
September,  1769,  when  the  first  Commencement  was  holden  at 
Warren,  was  four  years,  the  time  required  to  complete  the  coUegiMe 
course.  So  that  tihe  first  graduating  class  most  probably  commenced 
their  collegiate  course  in  September,  1765,  instead  of  September, 
1766,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Edwards.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  tho 
bkci  that  the  late  Hon.  David  Howell,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  was 
appointed  the  first  tutor  in  the  College  in  1766.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  College,  with  only  Ihe  freshman  class.  President  Manning 
had  no  need  of  an  assistant,  but  in^  the  second  year  an  assistant  be* 
came  necessary,  and  he  could  not  hai^e  procured  a  more  able  one 
from  the  Alumni  of  his  own  Alma  Matei. 
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"*  The  first  Commencemeiit  (says  Mr.  Edwtrds)  was  celebnied 
at  Warren,  September  7ih,  1769,  whereat  was  a  great  concoorae 
of  people,  who  openly  professed  their  admiration  of  the  perform* 
ances  of  the  young  gentlemen,  and  the  regularity  and  decorum  of 
the  whole  business  of  the  day."  The  number  of  graduates  was 
seven. 

An  important  question  remained  to  be  settled.  The  College  had 
as  yet  no  local  habitatipn.  It  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance 
to  that  part  of  the  State  where  it  might  be  located,  that  the  counties 
of  Providence,  Newport,  and  Kent  contended  with  Bristol  for  the 
benefit  and  the  honor.  This  created  the  contention  to  which  Mr. 
Edwards  reared.  *'  Warren,  he  says,  was  at  first  agreed  on  as  a 
proper  situation,  where  a  small  wing  was  to  be  erected  in  the  spring 
of  1770,  and  about  i^SOO  raised  toward  effecting  iL  But  soon,  after- 
ward, some  who  were  unwilling  it  should  be  then,  and  some  who 
were  unwilling  it  should  be  anywhere,  did  so  far  agree  as  to  lay 
aside  the  said  location,  and  propose  that  the  county  which  should 
raise  the  most  money  should  have  the  College." 

In  this  contest.  Providence  obtained  the  prize.  After  a  fnU  hear* 
ing  given  to  the  competitors,  the  Corporation,  on  the  7th  of  F^>ruary, 
1770,  decided,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  to  fourteen,*  "that  the  edi- 
fice be  built  in  the  town  of  Providence,  and  there  be  continued  for 
ever.**  This  decision,  the  friends  of  the  College  have  had  no  reason 
to  regret. 

Dr.  Manning  was  muoh  attached  to  his  people,  and  proposed  t* 
resign  the  Presidency  rather  than  leave  them.  His  most  influential 
friends  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that  this  was  not  the  path  of 
duty,  and,  in  May,  1770,  he  removed  with  the  undergraduates  to 
Providence. 

Mr.  Edwards  says  :  **  By  the  adventurous  and  resolute  spirit  ol 
the  Browns,  and  some  other  men  of  Providence,  the  edifice  was 
begun  in  May,  1770,  and  roofed  by  the  fall  of  that  year.  The. 
next  summer  it  was  so  far  finished  as  to  be  fit  for  the  reception  of 
scholars.^ 

In  the  "  Annals  of  Providence,"  recently  pidtlished  by  Judge 
Staples,  it  is  said  :  The  Corporation  "  broke  ground  for  the  build- 
ing, now  known  as  University  Hall,  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  1770, 
and  the  corner-stone  of  that  building  was  laid  by  John  Brown,  on 
the  14th  day  of  May  following." 

After  minutely  descrtbing,  with  muoh  satisfaction,  this  building, 
Mr.  Edwards  remarks  :  "  The  situation  of  the  College  is  remark- 
ably airy,  healthful,  and  pleasant,  being  the  summit  of  a  hill  pretty 

•  5t*pl<!«>  Annftls  of  Provldenoe,  page  686; 
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easy  of  ascent,  and  commanding  a  prospect  of  the  town  of  Provi- 
i^nce  Mmp,  of  the  Narragansett  Bay,  and  the  islanda,  and  of  an 
exieaeive  country,  variegated  with  hills  and  dales,  woods  and  plains, 
etc.     Surekfy  Ms^  spot  was  autdefor  a  seat  of  the  Muses.^ 

The  College  no  longer  looks  down  upon  the  town,  which  is  press- 
ing it  on  every  side ;  but  though  some  of  the  prospect  may  have 
been  thus  obstructed,  yet  much  of  i^  remains,  and  the  increase  of 
beautiiiil  buildings,  and  the  taste  which  has  been  displayed  in  lay- 
ing out  and  ornamenting  the  grounds,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  retail! 
the  3fuMS  in  this  their  chosen  seat 

The  first  Commencement  at  Providence  was  held  in  1770. 

In  December,  1776,  the  British  took  possession  of  the  island  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  students  of  the  College  were  immediately 
dismissed.  The  seat  of  the  Muses  become  the  habitation  of  Mars. 
The  militia,  summoned  to  defend  the  State,  occupied  the  College 
edifice,  which  was  afterward  used  by  the  French  army  as  a  hospital. 

In  1777,- degrees  were  conferred  upon  the  senior  class,  but  there 
was  no  Commencement.  No  studies  were  pursued  in  College 
from  the  close  of  76  until  September,  1782.  Maify  of  the  young 
men  who  belonged  to  the  College  when  the  students  were  dismissed, 
in  *76,  entered  the  army  ;  some  went  to  other  Colleges,  and  those 
who  received  degrees  here  did  so  at  irregular  periods,  afler  an 
interval  of  several  years. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Alumni  exhibits  a  hiatus  from  1777  to 
1782,  and  another  from  1783,  to  1786,  which  is  thus  explained : 
In  September,  1782,  a  freshman  class  entered,  the  old  stock  of  stu- 
dents became  exhausted  in  1783,  and  it  was  not  until  1786  that  the 
class  which  entered  in  1782  were  qualified  to  graduate.  FVom 
1786,  there  has  been  a  regular  uninterrupted  succession  of  graduates, 
among  whom  have  been  some  of  the  most  emiment  men  of  the 
country. 

Ader  emerging  from  the  difiiculties  and  interruptions  occasioned 
by  the  Revolutionary  War,  '*  Rhode  Island  College"  gradually  but 
slowly  increased  in  strength,  and  became  "  Brown  University"  in 
1804.  This  new  name  was  conferred  upon  it,  by  vote  of  the  Cor- 
poration, on  the  reception  of  $5,000  from  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown, 
toward  the  founding  of  a  Professorship.  Mr.  Brown  had  previously 
presented  to  the  College  a  Law  Library  of  considerable  value,  and 
his  subsequent  donations  were  largely  munificent,  well  deserving 
this  tribute  of  perpetual  honor  to  his  name.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century,  however,  these  donations,  and  others  received, 
were  principally  absorbed  in  the  necessary  buildings,  and  ihe 
financial  condition  of  the  CoUege  was  low. 
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FUND0. 

In  the  year  1827,  the  property  of  Brown  University  consisted  of 
the  college  premises  ;  two  college  buildings,  used  as  lecture  rootns, 
and  dormitories  for  students  ;  and  funds  to  the  mnount  of  $34,300.* 

Since  that  date,  two  commodious  edifices,  one  for  the  library  and 
chapel,  and  the  other  for  lecture  rooms  and  the  museum,  and  n  new 
house  Ibr  the  president,  have  been  erected  by  the  libenJity  of  the 
late  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  and  other  friends  of  the  institution.  The 
library  has  been  endowed,  and,  in  addition  to  the  rery  valuable 
lands,  buildings,  and  apparatus  belonging  to  the  institution,  its 
invested  Amds  are  now  stated  at  $192,000. 

LIBRARY. 

In  the  year  183 If  the  library  contained  somewhat  less  than  six 
thousand  volumes.  These  volumes  had  been  contributed  at  various 
times  since  the  foundation  of  the  College,  and  though  frequently 
valuable,  were  miscellaneous  in  their  character,  and  furnished  no 
suitable  apparatus  for  the  prosecution  of  study  in  any  department  of 
learning.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  university,  and  the  sum  of  $19,437  50  was  realized 
from  a  subscription.  The  fund  thus  raised  was  suffered  to  accumu- 
late until  the  year  1839,  when  it  had  reached  the  sum  of  $25,000. 
Since  June  of  that  year,  the  income  of  this  foundation  has  been 
devoted  to  the  increase  of  the  library  and  the  philosophical  ap 
paratus. 

The  result  of  tl^  effort  has  been  the  present  library  of  the  uni- 
versity, containing  30,000  bound  volumes,  carefully  selected, 
and  rich  in  the  treasures  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
science  and  literature,  and  15,000  pamphlets.  Competent  judges, 
says  Dr.  Wayland,  have  declared  it  to  be,  as  a  working  library, 
second  to  none  in  New  England. 

■ANKINO    HALL. 

Manning  Hall,  the  library  building,  was  dedicated  in  1835,  and 
Is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Wayland,  in  his  discourse  on  that  occasion : 

•'  This  College  edifice,  the  third  which  has  been  erected,  is  built 
of  stone.  Including  the  portico,  it  is  about  ninety  feet  in  length,  by 
forty-two  in  width.  Its  height,  from  the  top  of  the  basement,  is 
forty  feet.  The  library  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  floor,  and  is 
a  beautiful  room.  In  the  center  it  is  ornamented  with  a  double  row 
of  fluted  columns.  The  library  is  sixty-four  feet  by  thirty-eight,  and 
is  thirteen  feet  high.     The  chapel  is  on  the  second  floor.     It  ex- 
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liibitfl  ibt  most  gnteM  pro[><Mrtiona.  It8  length  and  breadlih  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  library.  Its  height,  however,  is  not  lessthiA 
tireoty-fiv^  feet.  The  iVopt  of  the  edifice  is  ornamented  with  four 
fluted  ocdumns^  resting  on  a  platfbrm  projecting  thirteen  feet  from 
the  walls.  Manning  Hall  is  situated  between  University  Hall  and 
Hope  College,  equidistant  from  each.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
it  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  to  be  (band  ra  the  comitry. 

OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

The  other  buildings  are,  University  Hall,  four  stories  high,  150 
feet  long  and  46  wide,  containing  50  rooms  for  officers  and  studenta* 
with  a  chapel  and  other  rooms  for  special  purposes ;  Hope  College, 
built  in  1822,  four  stories  high,  120  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  with 
48  cooms  for  officers  aqd  students  ;  and  the  President's  House. 

LIST   ey  P&E4IMINTS. 

lUiT.  Jamw  MAifinvG,  B.IX fioom  1705^  to  1791« 

•«    Jonathan  MaxcV,  P,J) "     1792"   18021 

"    Asa  Mmbeii,  DJ).,  LL.D "     1802  "    1826. 

••    Francis  Wayland.D.D.,  LL.D.,A.A.S..     "     1827  ««   1866. 
"  •  Baanas  Seabb,  D.D "     1866. 

FACULTY    IN    1855-6. 
Bsr.  Baritas  Sears,  p.I).,  Resident  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  b^UU 

letiual  Phihiophy, 
Afev.  ALXXBi  OAMniix,  d.^,  Pr6fg$9^  if  MOtmi  P^iimepkt^  and  j2«» 

QwoROK  J.  On  ABB,  LL.D,,  Prrfe$90f  cf  CkemUtry  and  PhyBMogyi,  and  qf 

Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts, 
Wn^uAM  GsMifiLL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy, 
JoRir  L.  Liircoi.if,  A.M.,  Professor  cfthe  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Bmv.  BeBuwoif  P.  I^mfr  AM.,  Ftsfsssor  of  I&etoHe  and  EngtUh  IMirt^ 

Javk9  B.  AireKft^*  AJd.^  Profasor  of  Modem  L^nguaga^ 
Samusi«  S.  Greene,  AM.rPrqfessor  ofMathemati^  and  Civil  Engineering. 
AxjiERT  Harknsss,  P.D.,  Professor  qf  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Hat^an  p.  Hn*L,  .assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Chemietry. 

»  Profeseor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  ofAgrienHure, 

^LKWBmn  A.  QvnJ>»  A.M*,  Librarian, 

COURSES    OF   STUDY. 

On  the  suggestion  of  President  Wajland,  and  on  the  recommend* 
ation  of  a  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  the  laws  of  this  Universitjt 
were  so  modified  in  1851,  as,  without  abandoning  the  usual  course 
of  the  fbur  college  classes,  to  encourage  special  courses  adapted 
to  the  circtfmstances  or  preferences  of  such  students  as  might  not 
choose  to  pursue  the  usual  course.  The  laws  now  are,  that  the 
eootses  df  study  shall  be  so  arramged  as  to  accomplish,  as  for  m 
possible,  the  following  objects : 
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*'  1.  To  enaUe  a  atiident  to  puraue,  to  tiie  beet  advaoUge,  aogr 
aingle  course  which  he  may  choose. 

**  2.  To  enable  a  student  to  pursue  for  a  single  term,  a  aingle  year, 
or  any  other  portion  of  time,  such  ertudies  as  he  may  believe  to  be 
for  his  advantage. 

"  3.  To  aUow  students  who  uate  candidates  for  degrees  to  puraie 
the  studies  necessary  lor  a  degree  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter  tiae,  as 
their  age,  ability,  or  pecuniary  circumstances  may  render  convenient 
for  themselves  ;  the  •Faculty,  however,  having  the  right  to  direct  the 
studies  of  such  students  in  such  manner  as  may  prevent  idleness  oo 
the  one  hand,  or  superficial  haste  on  the  other.** 

The  various  classes  are  organized  in  conformity  with  (he  above 
enactments.  Hence,  students  may  be  admitted  either  as  candidates, 
or  not  as  candidates,  for  a  degree.  Those  who  are  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  studies  of  such  classes  as 
they  may  select ;  unless,  however,  special  permission  be  granted 
to  the  contrary,  they  are  subjected  to  the  same  examinations,  and 
are,  equally  with  other  students,  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

DEGREES. 

The  regular  degrees  conferred  in  this  University  are  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

The  Degree  of  Master  ^f  Arts  is  intended  for  those  students  who 
desire  to  pursue  a  full  course  of  liberal  education.  In  order  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  this  degree,  the  student  niust  obtain  certificates 
of  proficiency  in  the  following  courses  of  instruction :  Each  of  the 
Ancient  Languages  for  one  year  and  a  half;  Mathematics  for  one 
year  and  a  half;  one  Modem  Language  (or  one  yoar;  Nat«ral 
Philosophy  for  one  year ;  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  for  one 
year ;  Chemistry  and  Physiology  for  one  year ;  History  for  one 
year ;  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  for  one  year.  The  re- 
maining courses  required  for  this  degree  must  be  selected  from  the 
conrsea  in  Political  Economy,  Greologyy  a  second  Modern  Language, 
advanced  Latin,  advanced  Greek,  or  from  advanced  courses  in  any 
of  the  other  departments. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  designed  especially  for  those 
who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  difierent  professions,  and 
yet,  from  unavoidable  circumstances,  are  nnable  to  pursue  a  com- 
plete course  of  liberal  education.  In  order  to  render  it  accessible 
to  such  students,  the  number  of  studies  is  limited,  and  some  liberfy 
of  choice  is  granted,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  select  such  studies 
AS  will  the  better  enable  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  particular 
profession. 
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In  ord«r  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
the  student  having  been  regularly  examined  for  entrance,  must  be 
proficient  io  nine  courses  of  one  year  each.  These  must  be  two 
cmiTBes  lA  an  Ancient  Language,  one  in  a  Modern  Language,  one 
ill  Mathematics,  one  in  Rhetoric,  one  in  History,  and  one  in  Intel* 
lectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.  The  two  remaining  courses  roust 
be  selected  from  the  courses  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and 
Physiology,  Political  Economy  and  Geology,  or  from  advanced 
courses  in  any  of  the  other  departments. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  is  designed  for  those  stu- 
dents who  are  intended  for  the  pursuits  of  active  life.  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  Corporation  to  make  the  requirements  for  obtaining  it 
such  as  will  confer  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  without  the 
necessity  of  studying  the  Ancient  Languages. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  the  candidate  having 
entered  by  regular  examination,  must  be  proficient  in  nine  courses 
of  one  year  each.  These  must  be  one  in  Mathematics,  one  in  a 
Modern  Language,  one  in  Rhetoric,  one  In  Chemistry  and  Physi- 
ology, one  in  Natural  Philosophy,  one  in  History,  and  one  in  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Philosophy.  The  two  remaining  courses  must 
be  selected  from  Political  Economy,  Geology,  a  second  Modem 
Language,  or  from  advanced  courses  in  any  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

•  A  student  who  attends  for  tw9  years  the  course  of  Mathematics, 
aq^the  full  course  of  Civil  Engineering,  may  be  admitted  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  by  obtaining^testi- 
monials  of  proficiency  in  such  ojia^  courses  as  shall  in  the  judgment 
of  tt^a  Faculty  make  his  whole  amount  of  study  equal  to  nine  courses, 
of  one  3fear  each.  The  same  principle  shall  also  be  applied  to  stU'^ 
dents  who  pursue  either  of  the  other  spe^iaj  courses. 

It  is  the  ensign  of  the  Corporati9n  to  require  for  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  of  Philosophy  an  amount  of  study  which  may 
be  accomplished  in  three  years,  but  which  may,  if  he  pleases,  oc- 
cupy the  student  profitably  for  four  years ;  and  to  require  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  amount  of  study  which  may  be  accom- 
plished in  four  years,  but  which,  if  generously  pursued,  may  occupy 
the  student  with  advantage  a  considerably  longer  time.  And  the 
Faculty  have  the  power  to  direct  in  all  cases  the  discontinuance  of 
Mltiisd  «tu4yi»  ^  the  addition  of  a  third  to  two  already  pursued,  if 
such  diminution  or  addition  of  labor  will,  in  their  opinion,  be  (or  itke 
advantage  of  the  student.  Whenever  a  study  is  postponed,  the 
ticket  which  the  student  has  purchased  shall  be  available  Ibr  the 
^Ain^  cpyrse  at  any  subsequent  time  without  additional  char|;e. 
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The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  that  of  Bachelor  of  PbUosophj 
does  not  entitle  the  graduate  to  the  degree  of  Maater  of  Arts  in 
course.  The  latter  degree  is  conferred  on  those  only  who  have 
pursued  the  full  course  of  instnictioa  prescribed  by  tke  statute  of 
the  University. 

SUMMARY    or   STUDENTS. 

In  conformity  to  the  foregoing  arrangement  of  studies,  the  nomen* 
clature  of  the  classes  is  peculiar,  exhibiting,  in  the  Annual  Cata- 
logue for  1855-6,  the  following  summary  :  Resident  graduates,  2 ; 
Undergraduates  of  four  years*  standing,  31  ;  Undergraduates  of  three 
years'  standing,  54 ;  Undergraduates  of  two  years*  standing,  64 ; 
Undergraduates  of  one  year's  standing,  74  :  225.  Candidates  for 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  118  ;  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  33; 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.P.,  21  ;  students  pursuing  a  Select 
Course,  53  :  225. 

The  results  of  the  experiment,  under  this  peculiar  arrangement 
of  studies  and  degrees,  are  not  yet  fully  developed.  Whether  it 
will  prove  itself,  by  its  success,  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed 
by  other  colleges,  or  whether  it  will  work  a  permanent  change  in 
the  courses  of  study  in  this  University  itself,  are  questions  for  time 
and  experience  to  decide. 

SUMMARY   OF   ALUMNI. 

The  Triennial  Catalogue  of  1856  shows  the  following :  Whole 
number  of  graduates,  honorary  and  ordinary,  2,324  :  deceased,  991  ;• 
surviiPing,  1,333.  Whole  number  of  Alumni  in  course,  1,909:  de- 
ceased, 097  ;  surviving,  1,212.  Whole  number  of  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  742 :  deceased,  338 ;  surviving,  404.  Whole  number  of 
Ministers  who  were  Alumni  in  course,  506 :  deceased,  17^ ;  sur^ 
viving,  334.  Doctors  of  Medicine,  besides  those  of  the  Almnni,  66 : 
deceased,  24  ;  surviving,  44.  Honorary  graduates,  356  :  deceased, 
267 ;  surviving,  89. 

PRBMIUMS. 

The  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  is  annually  ofiered 
in  premiums  to  undergraduates  who  have  attained  to  distinguished 
excellence  in  the  various  departments  of  study. 

KXPVNSB0W 

If  a  Btudeat  be  matrioalated  as  a  candidate  fnr  a  degree,  he  is  eharged  a  Ibe 
of«5  0e. 

the  ftei&t  eaefa  oooree,  aaohutve  of  the  spedal  eoanei,  is  per  term  $6  OOl 

The  ipeeial  eoimes  are  the  class  in  Aof  iTtical  Chemistry  aad  In  Chemial^ 
applied  to  the  Arts;  and  the  dais  in  Civil  Bogineeriag. 

IW  the  nai  course  hi  thMe  cUsmb,  the  fee  is  $80  00  per  tetto,  hut  i 
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ttt^  ftitod  4riUier  of  Uieie  olassM  in  eonoeeiios  with  thoM  <xf  ih*  o4h«lr  fto- 
piurtments,  in  which  case  they  pay  a  fee  in  proportion  to  the  time  thej  oocnpy^ 

Rooms  are  furnished  in  the  college  buildings,  if  two  students  occopj  the  same, 
room,  at  $4  60  per  ten*,  or  $9  00  per  jear. 

If  a  student  oeenpy  a  room  akne,  his  rent  and  serrants'  hire  are  donbled. 

Boaxd  is  not  fnniished  in  ooUege.  The  Register  keeps  a  Mat  of  the  names  of 
families  in  the  city  bj  whom  Board,  and  Board  and  Lodging  are  fnmiflhed  to 
students  at  the  following  rates : 

Board  at  from  $2  25  to  $8  00  per  week.  Board  and  Lodging,  with  furnish- 
ed rooms,  in  some  cases  washing  or  fuel  included,  from  $8  60  to  $4  50  per 
iraek.  The  other  expenses  are,  per  term  i  Use  of  Library,  $1  50 ;  Regitter's 
salary,  $2  00 ;  SerfaBts*  liire  for  those  rooming  in  College,  $8  60 ;  fbr  thoas 
Who  room  in  town,  $1  60 ;  Repairs  and  Public  Fuel,  from  $1  60  to  $1  90  each. 

CALENDAR    FOR    1855-56. 

First  Term  begins  Friday September  7, 1866. 

Fiist  Exhibition,  Saturday  preceding  Thanksgiying. 
First  Recess,  the  week  of  the  annual  Thanksgiying. 
First  Term  ends  Thursday January  24, 1866. 

WtMTKK  VAOATIOir,  THBEC  WEXK8. 

Sseond  Term  b^ns  Friday FebmaTy  16,  *■ 

Second  Sxhibitwn,  Saturday May  8,  •• 

Second  Recess,  the  week  succeeding  Rxhibition. 

Second  Term  ends  Thursday^ July  10,  *< 

SUKlSan  TAOATION,   KIOHT  WXXXl. 

Odmmeno6ment»  Wednesday \ Septembers,     •* 

First  Term  b^Cins  Friday Septembsr6,     '* 


VI.   A  THEOREM  AND  ITS   DEYEIOPMENT. 

VT  mXT.  J.   COKSTAimNX  AnAMSOK, 

Mew  T«rk 


Havino  been  much  interested  in  some  remarks  regarding  the 
study  of  Mathematics,  which  appeared  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Education  and  Collsos  Kbvi£w,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  following  notice  may  be  deemed  suitable  as  a 
sequel  to  those  remarks.  I  add,  also,  what  I  consider  the  beat  mode 
of  exhibiting  a  theorem. 

WHAT   IS   A   THBORBM? 

In  making  mathematics  to  be. the  subject-matter  of  tnitioni  w% 
Ymwe  two  objects  in  view.  These  objects  are  both  of  importanoiB^ 
thou^  not  exactly  of  the  same  value  in  regard  to  the  uHimate  ends 
of  edsoatks.    Tb«  first  is^  thU  the  mind  be  made  ikmiliar  witfi1k» . 
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relatioBs  of  quantity  and  of  variation,  in  all  their  forme,  eo  that  one 
may  have  expertness  and  power  in  dealing  with  them,  in  whatever 
branch  of  inquiry  or  of  j)ractice  they  may  present  themselves. 
Suchexpertness  and  power,  in  regard  to  theoretic  or  practical  science, 
can  not  exist  without  a  rigid  and  logical  classificatioa  in  the  mind, 
under  which  the  truths  learned  are  thrown  into  groups,  connected 
by  natural  relations,  so  that  the  whole  group  of  fkcts  relating  to  a 
given  subject  may,  when  needed,  be  recalled  before  the  understand* 
iiig  at  once.  As  the  act  of  learning  is,  or  ought  always  to  be,  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  a  process  of  discovery,  it  is  obvious  that  a  rigid 
and  logical  classification  of  truths  will  be  of  emitient  advantage  in 
his  progress.  This  arrangement  should  be  of  the  same  character, 
or  be  dependent  on  the  same  natural  relations^  as  that  which  help* 
the  analyst  onward  in  his  inquiries,  or  the  mechanician  in  his  com* 
binations.  It  will  be  of  advantage,  therefore,  that  a  perfect  classifi- 
cation be  presented  to  the  pupil  from  the  very  outset  of  his  progress. 

This  implies  that  truths  relating  to  one  kind  of  subject  do  not 
intrude  as  constituents  of  groups  relating  to  another  kind  of  subject, 
and  that  the  mere  form  of  proof  does  not  constitute  the  principle 
of  classification.  Propositions,  therefore,  of  an  algebraic  order,  or 
relating  to  quantity  purely,  ought  not  to  enter  as  constituents  of  a 
series  of  purely  geometrical  truths  ;  as  whea  theorems  relating  to 
proportion  find  a  place  in  a  geometrical  system.  Nt^r  ought  we  to 
find  that  closely  analogous  facts  are  relegated  to  distant  sections  in 
a  system,  whereby  such  truths — as,  that  the  squares  on  the  sides  of 
triangles  have  a  certain  relation,  and,  that  the  semicircles  on  those 
sides  have  the  same  relation — go  to  form  constituents  of  different 
groups^of  theorems,  solely  for  the  reason  that  proportions  enter  into 
the  demonstration  of  the  one  and  not  of  the  other. 

It  will  be  manifest,  also,  that  a  pupil's  progress  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  as  well  as  expertness  and  power  in  using  it,  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  his  being  taught  the  different  forms  of  demon- 
stration by  which,  in  given  instances,  the  conclusion  may  be  reached, 
and  also  the  relation  which  the  truth  demonstrated  has  to  all  others 
of  the  same  kind.  In  fact,  the  truths  of  mathematics  require  at  the 
hands  of  the  instructor  the  same  kind  qf  treatment  which  is  given 
to  a  substance  in  chemistry,  or  to  a  genus  or  species  in  any  of  the 
historical  sciences  of  nature. 

The  second  object  contemplated  in  maUiematical  instruction  is 
tka  more  generally  important.  It  consists  in  inAelledual  and  logical 
training,  without  contemplating  that  a  pupal  it  to  be  professionally 
an  astronomer,  an  actuary,  or  an  engineer.  Whatever  is  taaght» 
.koirevBr,  ought  to  be  well  taught,  both  as  to  character  and  extent 
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III  SO  much,  also,  as  facility  in  inductive  classification  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  intellect,  the  examples  of  it  which  may  be  offered  in 
classifying  mathematical  truths,  and  the  experience  of  its  value  in 
seizing  and  retaining  them,  will  have  great  influence  in  leading  to 
the  attainment  of  this  mental  faculty.  • 

Assuming,  then,  the  principle,  that  classification  ought  to  be  rigid 
and  exclusive,  or  that  the  systematized  truths  of  any  science  ought 
to  include  only  the  subject-matter  of  that  science,  a  clear  course 
will  be  before  us  for  manifesting  how  mathematics  may  be  made, 
to  a  higher  degree  than  heretofore,  the  example  and  the  source  of 
perfect  and  efficient  dialectics^  For  this  purpose,  a  good  deal  of 
looseaess  in  the  use  of  terms  must  be  dismissed  or  remedied.  We 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  distinct  appellations  for  the  objects  we 
doal  with.  What  we  have  to  do  is,  to  restrict  each  one  to  its  proper 
object,  and  to  adhere  rigidly  to  that  restriction. 

On  the  principle,  as  to  classification,  already  stated,  it  is  obvious 
that  arguments  depend  for  their  foundation  on  definition  alone,  or 
that  definitions  must  constitute  the  elementary  data,  or  hypotheses, 
on  which  conclusions  rest.  The  propositions  jemployed  in  syllo- 
gisms can  be  of  two  orders  only.  One  of  these  orders  will  assert 
identity^  or  express  equivalence.  In  this  case  the  converse  state- 
ment of  the  proposition  is  of  equal  truth  and  value.  Of  this  kind  of 
proposition  must  a  definition  be.  But  a  logical  definition,  or  such  a 
definition  as  may  be  employed  in  argument,  must  be  more  than  this. 
It  must  have  connective  relations  to  other  things.  Such  relations 
can  be  found  only  tiirough  means  of  terms  more  general  than  those 
designating  the  objects  defined.  Definition  is,  therefore,  essentially 
a  process  of  classification  ;  and  the  reason  why  certain  objects  are 
incapable  of  definition  is,  that  there  are  no  terms  more  general,  under 
which  their  names  may  be  classed.  Such  terms  may  be  explained, 
but  not  defined,  and  their  explanation  is  by  illustration  or  example. 
For  this  reason,  angle  does  not  admit  of  definition ;  though,  by 
means  of  the  term  angle,  the  subordinate  genera  of  angles  may  be 
defined.  Hence,  also,  Une  may  be  defined,  because  we  have  more 
general  terms,  such  as  lengthy  or  dimension.  It  is  from  relations 
thus  established  that  the  definitfon  becomes  of  use ;  as  when  we 
conclude  that  the  intersections  of  lines  are  points.  A  definition 
must  include  only  one  property  of  the  thing  defined,  eto.  It  would 
require  argument  to  show  that  two  properties  belong  to  the  same 
object,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  use  of  a  defi^ 
nition,  as  being  ultimate  and  distinctive.  The  unity  of  the  prop- 
erty is  an  element  in  the  convertibility  of  the  proposition. 

.  Propositions  of  the  other  order,  employed  in  syllogisms,  iRi|riy 
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eonprehension  ;  or  they  expreos  the  relation  between  groups  more 
Mid  less  general.  They  come  prominently  before  us,  in  the  con* 
nderation  of  a  distinction  poseeesing  considerable  practical  import- 
ance. We  have  the  terms  corollary  and  theorem^  between  which  it 
is  achrisable  that  we  fix  a  definite  distinction.  Since  definitions 
afford  hypotheses,  it  may  happen  that  one  such  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce an  important  conclusion.  In  this  instance  we  shall  have,  in 
reality  before  us,  two  properties  of  the  same  (^ject,  in  regard  to 
which  we  are  logically  entitled  and  required  to  choose,  as  the  char* 
aoteristic  or  element  of  our  definition,  that  one  which  best  suits  the 
end  or  purpose  of  a  definition.  It  is,  therefore,  Tery  futile  to  say, 
that  a  definition  ought  not  to  express  a  property  which  can  be 
proved,  inasmuch  as  the  only  distinctions  among  objects  are  their 
properties ;  and  when  there  are  more  than  otie  characterising  any 
object,  and  capable  of  being  announced  independently,  it  roust  hap- 
pen that  either  can  be  deduced  from  the  other,  and  asaiumed  as  a 
hypothesis.  To  such  an  argument  we  may  give  the  title  of  corol- 
lary. It  may  happen,  also,  that  a  proposition,  which  is  true  of 
quantity  in  general|  and  is  therefore  expressible  algebraically,  be- 
comes of  importance  when  applied  to  a  subordinate  class  of  magni- 
tudes ;  such  as  that  which  affirms  that  the  perimeters  of  polygons, 
whose  sides  are  proportionals,  have  the  same  ratio  as  any  two  ho- 
mologous sides.  There  are  also  cases  of  interest  where  properties, 
belonging  to  figures  generioally,  are  modified  in  subordinate  species 
of  these  figures,  such  as  when,  from  a  general  property  of  triangtes, 
we  show  that  the  acute  angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle  are  com- 
plementary to  each  other.  The  last-mentioned  instances  belong  to 
syllogistic  propositions  of  the  second  order.  It  will  be  seen,  also, 
that  they  correspond  in  character  to  the  kind  of  argument  already 
mentioned,  and  may  come,  therefore,  under  the  same  appellation  of 
Corollary ;  or  we  may  comprise  all  such  under  the  definition. 

A  Corollary  is  an  argument  of  which  the  hypothesis  is  a  single 
troth. 

We  hence  reach  the  proper  definition  of  a  Theorem,  vis. :  A  The- 
orem is  an  argument  of  which  the  hypothesis  comprises  more  than 
one  truth.  It  will  rarely  happen  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  theorem 
contains  more  than  two  truths.  Elementary  theorems  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  being  binary  eombinations  of  definitions.  The 
demonstration  of  such  theorems  necessarily  consists  in  combining 
two  propositions  or  truths  into  one. 

We  csm  hence  easily  decide  what  the  Steps  of  such  a  demonstrs* 
tion  must  be.  No  propositions  or  assertions  can  enter  into  com* 
tottioe,  «xoe]it  they  affinn  regarding  the  same  species  of  object. 
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InTegard  to  "die  given  dsta,  theMfore,  we  may  fi«d  tiimt  one,  or  hoA^ 
may  require  mod^ficaiioB  before  tke  j  are  capable  of  bekig  combined. 
Afain,  when  Um  corabinatton  has  taken  place»  tiie  lesnliing  prop* 
osition  may  not  affirm  respecting  the  species  of  object  mentioned 
m  the  given  oonchision.  It  may,  therefere,  require  modification. 
The  proceedings,  therefore,  which  may  be  requisite  in  a  demonstra* 
tion,  are*— Ist  Modifications  of  the  data ;  2.  Combination  of  them, 
so  modified,  into  one  proposition  ;  3.  Modification  of  this  resulting 
fNToposition,  so  that  it  become  the  cooclnsion  annoimced.  It  is  not 
meant  that  all  these  particulars  are  always  necessary,  nor  that  the 
clearest  demonsteatioiis  will  always  offer  these  particulars  in  the 
order  now  given  ;  but  that  this  is  the  logical-form  of  all  that  can  be 
•Pessary  in  any  case.  It  will  be  found,  in  practice,  that  a  paptl 
fully  conversant  with  this,  as  a  fact,  and  rendered  fiuniliar  with  die 
relations  which  these  proceedings  separately  have  to  the  result^ 
will  seldom  iail  in  catohipg  readily  any  train  of  reasoning  for  which 
his  previous  knowledge  has  prepared  him.  He  wiU  learn  to  dem* 
onstrate  without  a  guide. 

The  directions  to  be  given  for  canr}'ing  out  these  eflbrts  practi- 
cally will  be  of  this  kind :  1st.  Write  down  the  truths  of  the  h3rpo* 
thesis,  or  represent  them  to  the  mind  as  simple  propositions,  in  a 
form  as  nearly  eqoational  as  is  possible ;  2.  Consider  the  species 
nf  things  implied  in  the  truths  themselves,  or  in  others  derived  finora 
them,  separately,  in  order  to  find  and  mark  all  known  troths  rela^> 
ing  to  the  same  species  of  things ;  d.  Study  all  combinations  of 
these  troths  which  are  possible ;  4.  Bring  the  conclusion  into  com* 
parisott  with  these  combinations,  separately,  to  see  what  mie  can 
be  nmd^ed  into  it,  as  the  result 

We  may  take,  as  an  example,  the  theorem :  Parallel  straight  lines 
<frossing  a  circumference  intercept  eqwd  mros.  Here  we  have  the 
lAmscircuUfitif  and  par^dlelism  as  the  constituents  of  the  h3rpothe- 
sis.  The  definitions  do  not  affirm  respecting  the  same  species  of 
objeot  Bfodification  is  ifeeded,  therefore,  and  it  must  occur  in  re- 
gard to  both,  for  BO  property  of  either  affirms  any  thing  regarding 
the  «8pecies  of  the  other.  Both  do  net  offer  elementary  properties 
segarding  length  pf  Ume.  But  both  offer  elementary  properties  re- 
^rdiag  amgk.  We  oondnde,  Aerefero,  that  it  is  through  means 
of  properties  relating  to  angle  that  the  combination  takes  place  ;  and 
4htts  it  is  worked  out  by  any  suitable  oiider  of  statements,  through 
-aqpalily  of  angles. 

A  eoroUary  admits  of  oiily  one  co»verse  form.  A  normal  theorem 
fmast  always  have  two  converse  forms.  There  are  in  it  three  troths 
so  TthMt  Al^t  any  taro  being  asaonied  wd  hypotheses^  the  otfasr 
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becomes  concinBiOB.  It  must,  therefore,  be  obTious  that,  prorided 
the  truths  are  stated  with  logical  cwrectness,  converse  farwu  oftkeo' 
rents  are  always  true.  In  the  abore  case  it  is  evideiit  that  if  we 
have  given  the  circularity  and  the  equality  of  arcs,  we  maj  deduce 
the  paralleUsin.  This  is  not  the  only  converse.  We  should  have 
ako  given  the  equality  of  arcs  and  the  parallelism,  to  deduce  the 
circularity.  We  must  take  care,  however,  that  the  hypothesis  be 
equally  comprehensive  in  all  cases,  and  say :  ''  A  curve,  giving 
equal  arcs,  between  any  two,  or  every  two,  parallel  straight  lines 
intersecting  it,  will  be  a  circumference."  All  apparent  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  as  to  converses,  arise  from  illogical  statements. 

Having  found  thus  the  answer  to  the  inquiry — ^What  is  a  theo^ 
rem  ?  it  ought  not,  we  infer,  to  be  asserted  or  assumed  thai  the 
conchision  is  comprehended  in  the  premises.  It  is  contained  neither 
in  the  one  datum  nor  the  other,  but  is  due  to  their  combination  alone, 
and  can  not  exist  independent  of  this  process.  Such  logic  also 
serves  not  only  to  prove,  but  also  to  discover  truth,  inasmuch  as  it 
evolves  the  results  of  new  combinations. 

It  will  also  be  obvious,  that  there  are  no  odier  modes  of  reaching 
abstract  truth  than  those  that  have  been  now  noticed.  Either  the 
basis  of  argument  must  be  single,  and  the  result  must  come  out  as 
a  corollary,  in  which  the  conclusion  can  not  logically  be  any  thing 
.ebe  than  the  same  truth  differently  enunciated ;  or  there  must  be 
combination  of  ideas,  so  as  to  constitute  the  argument  a  theorem, 
whether  formally  so  stated  or  not. 

Nothing  has  hitherto  been  said  about  axioms.  It  will  be  evident, 
however,  that  the  troths  considered  as  being  of  this  character  can 
have  no  place  as  the  basis-foundation  or  hypotheses  in  arguments. 
We  see  easily  that,  as  to  their  use  in  reasoning,  they  fall  at  once 
into  the  class  of  truths  that  do  not  need  to  be  proved  at  the  time  they 
are  quoted.  This  class  includes  every  thing  which  has  been  pre- 
viously demonstrated.  The  common  office  of  all  such  troths,  so 
quoted,  is  to  contract  and  help  on  the  ai^^fument.  Nothing  onght  to 
be  granted  to  the  reasoner  on  any  subject,  except  his  definitions. 
Any  thing  else  can  only  be,  or  be  equivalent  to,  an  additional  prop- 
erty of  something  defined  ;  which  it  is  a  failure  in  logic  to  assume, 
without  proof.  Nothing  geometric,  therefore,  can  legitimateiy  be 
an  axiom  in  geometry. 

To  define  an  axiom,  as  being  a  self-evident  truth,  is  futile  and  me- 
less  for  any  logical  purpose.  If  we  examine  the  nature  and  the  use 
of  those  truths  which  in  geometry  receive  this  title,  we  shall  find 
that  they  belong  to  an  extensive  class,  easily  characterised.  Those 
mniiounced  imder  the  fluctoatnig  character  of  being  "  seU^vident," 
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are  conolotiiuis,  or  corollaries,  from  (he  definitions  of  such  terms  as 
equals  sum,  difference,  part^  etc.,  and,  as  truths,  do  not  differ  in  char- 
acter from  others  of  a  more  complex  kind,  relating  to  products,  ra- 
tios, etc.  The  unirersal  characteristic  distinguishing  them  all  is, 
that  they  are  algebraic.  They  may  be  classed  as  axiomic  corolla- 
ries and  axiomic  theories.  If  they  need  demonstration,  this  should 
be  profided  for  elsewhere,  as  inlvoduetory  to  a  series  of  geometrical 
arguments.  Their  use  is,  that  they  may  be  quoted  as  known,  in 
order  to  avoid  intricacy  and  prolixity  in  reasoning. 

Greneralizing  the  idea  now  presented  in  regard  to  axioms,  we  may 
say  that  an  axiom  is  a  proposition  more  general  than  the  propositions 
of  the  soience  in  which  it  is  used  as  an  axiom,  as  it  is  true  of  more 
subjects  than  the  subject  of  the  science  in  which  it  is  quoted  as 
axiomic. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  THEOREM. 

A  normal  geometrical  theorem  is  a  proposition  comprising  two 
truths  as  its  hypothesis,  the  logical  incorporation  of  which  leads  to 
a  third  truth,  as  its  conclusion.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  in  several 
respects,  to  determine  what  is  the  most  precise,  intelligible,  and  in- 
structive mode  of  exhibiting  the  argument  which  leads  to  the  result. 
The  three  truths  must  be  so  related  to  each  other  that,  provided  the 
modes  of  stating  them  are  logically  correct,  any  two  being  assumed 
as  hypotheses,  the  other  will  necessarily  follow  as  the  conclusion. 
Logical  correctness  as  to  statement  in  this  instance  means,  that 
jneither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  is  actually  used  as  hypothesis 
in  the  argumeiit,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  is  ac- 
tually proved  by  it,  are  expressed  in  the  enunciation  of  any  one 
of  the  three  propositions  thus  possible. 

Any  truth  ought,  as  the  constituent  of  a  system,  to  be  treated  as 
the  chemist  or  zoologist  treats,  any  substance,  phenomena,  or  spe- 
cies, the  character  of  which  he  may  have  to  discuss.  Its  whole 
relations  ought  to  be  as  explicitly  exhibited,  its  different  forms  an- 
idyzed,  and  the  reasons  for  its  occurrence,  where  in  the  system  it  is 
placed,  distinctly  set  forth.  Its  relations  to  preceding  truths  will 
Ji>e,  that  it  completes  something,  which  was  somewhere  prepared 
lor,  among  them.  Its  relations  to  succeeding  propositions  will  be, 
that  it  is  inter  alia  preparatory  for  something  to  be  completed  among 
them.  Its  own  varieties  of  form  may  be  of  two  sorts :  Isf.  There 
may  be  restrictions  capable  of  introduction  into  the  hypothesis,  so  as 
to  afford  subordinate  forms  of  the  truth  demonstrated,  which  some- 
times are  of  more  practical  value  than  the  more  general  form  ex- 
pressed in  the  theorem  ?    2d.  There  may  be  propositions  equally 
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genersX  with  ih^t  expressed  in  the  theorem^  which,,  tbiMgh  noibiiig 
more  than  the  same  troth  expressed  in  diffsrent  terms^  it  is  odea  of 
great  importance  to  have  distinetl^  noted  for  snhsequent  nae.  Forois 
of  a  demonstrated  truth,  which  stand  miated  to  it  in  these  modes, 
are  the  corollaries  of  a  theorem,  according  to  the  correct  definition 
of  tiiat  appellation.  Among  them  also  may  he  leokoned  the  cod- 
rerse  forms  of  a  theorem.  The  eiWot  of  a  conrerse  to  a  propoaitkm 
is  oflen  peculiar,  and  is  well  worthy  of  noim*  All  propertiM  afo 
deduced  from  definitions ;  for  the  aim  of  the  reasoning  is,  to  show 
that  things  characterised  in  certain  modes  possess  necessarily  other 
characteristics  or  properties. 

The  theorem,  then,  is  of  this  order :  Things  or  t&e  coadttions  of 
their  exitftence  heing  giv<e«i,  wo  provts  certain  properties.  The  coi^ 
verse,  then,  will  be  of  this  order :  Given — ^the  property  deawastra- 
ted,  we  deduce  the  presence  or  existence  of  the  things,  or  the  cob- 
ditions  from  which  it  was  inferred  ;  or  we  show  that  the  property 
can  belong  to  nothing  else  than  that  to  which  the  demonstration  of 
the  theorem  has  assigned  it.  Converses  hsTe,  therefore^  the  char- 
acter of  excluding  agencies,  or  they  serve  as  teHs  €f  tk$  eadwienm 
of  things  or  conditions.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  assume  one  of 
these  four  elementary  properties  as  the  characterising  or  definiag 
one,  in  regard  to  parallel  straight  lines,  we  may,  from  that,  deduce 
either  of  the  other  three  under  such  a  form  as  this:  <^PandM 
straight  lines  crossed  by  another  are  equally  inclmed  toward  one 
of  its  extremities."  The  converse  of  this  will  be :  "  Whea  two 
straight  lines  are  equally  inclined,  toward  one  extremity  of  a  straight 
line  crossing  them,  these  lines  are^  paralhl**  This  last  position 
evidently  becomes  a  test  of  the  fart^ence  of  parallelism,  so  that  wher- 
ever such  equality  of  angles  is  found,  there  parallelism  is  known  to 
be  present,  wi^  all  its  other  properties. 

Converses  may  logically  be  presented  as  corollaries  froai  the 
orems ;  but  in  regard  to  certain  series  of  truths  it  is  eonveaient  to 
present  them  consecutively  as  independent  groups  of  propositions. 
Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  tests  of  paraMoltsB^ 
as  contradistinguished  fVom  the  properties  of  parallels.  In  regard 
to  the  series  of  four  theorems  determining  the  equahty  of  the  eonslit* 
uentB  of  triangles,  the  relation  now  noted  as  to  converses  need  aot^  oa 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  logical  conclusion,  come  into  coasidera- 
tton  as  an  element  in  their  arrangement.  They  afford,  however,  aa 
instance  in  which  it  is  of  importance  that  subordinate  or  restricted 
cases  should  stand  as  an  independent  group  of  theorems  separsle 
ftom  the  more  general.  In  respect  to  their  restricted  or  sobordia- 
tte  ciiiracter,  they  are  only  corollaries  to  the  more  geaera!  theorens 
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itt  which  dto  data  and  coBclusions  coo^priae  ratipa  of  any  value. 
But  no  conclusions,  respecting  general  ratios,  can  be  reached,  except 
through  the  previous  determination  of  ratioa  of  equality.  These 
cases,  therefore,  require  previous  and  independent  demonstration,  as 
a  series  by  themselves. 

Throughout  these  remarks  it  haa  been  assumed  that  rigidly  logical 
classification  is  aimed  at  in  the  distribution  of  tvuths  in  a  system,  or 
that  properties  of  dissimilar  objects  are  no  longer  jumbled  together, 
either  from  inattention  to  Uie  detrimental  effects  of  such  oonfusiony 
or  perhaps  from  unsuitable  ideas  of  the  nature  of  demonstration,  and 
an  imaginary  facility  in  producing  it  As  an  example  of  the  mode 
in  which  such  an  argument  may  best  be  exhibited,  a  theorem  will  be 
taken  of  such  a  nature  as  ta  show  how  easily  such  a  logical  distribu- 
tion  may  be  made,  and.  how  easily,  also,  extensive  and  useful  anah>- 
gies,  as  to  modes  of  proof,  may  be  established. 

The  theorem  to  be  adopted  as  a  model  is  the  well-known  and}  as 
to  science,  almost  omnipresent  tiuth,  that  '*  Equiangular  triangles 
have  their  corresponding  sides  proportionals." 

The  object  under  consideration  here  is  rectilineal  extension. 
Now,  presuming  that  geometrical  truths  are  submitted  under  a  natural 
arrangement,  we  should  have  to  consider  Jirst^  those  truths  which 
respect  an^2e  alone  ;  second,  we  should  take  under  consideration  those 
which  respect  rectilineal  extension,  or  straight  lines,  as  the  bound* 
aries  of  figures.  In  neither  caae  have  we  any  thing  to  do  with 
^/an^-extension,  or  the  areas  of  figures.  The  theorem  announced 
would,  therefore,  of  necessity  belong  to  the  second  section  or  book, 
and,  in  demonstrating  it,  we  reject  the  resource  generally  employed 
for  the  purpose  when  the  relations  of  two  triangles  having  equal 
areas  are  made  to  enter  into  the  argument.  This  is  beyond  our 
category.  It  is  presumed  that  under  section  first,  relating  to  angle, 
we  have  discussed:  1st,  Angles  at  one  point;  2d,  An^sat€«M 
points,  or  parallelism ;  3d,  Angles  at  more  than  two  points,  which 
are  necessarily  the  angles  of  figures  ;  and  we  can  quote,  therefore, 
that,  "  when  triangles  have  two  angles,  in  each  respectively  equal, 
the  others  are  also  equal.**  In  the  section  to  which  the  assumed 
theorem  belongs,  we  should  have,  1st,  Theorems  relating  to  the 
eides  of  one  triangle  ;  2d,  Theorems  relating  to  the  sides  of  two  ttv» 
angles — and  so  on.  In  that  second  subdivision  our  theorem  is  com<^ 
prised ;  and,  inasmuch  as  relations  of  equality  must  precede  others, 
and  be  preparatory  for  the  consideration  of  them,  we  must  previously 
have  settled  the  four  cases  relating  to  the  equality  of  the  constituents 
ef  triangles.  It  is  an  easy  deduction,  from  any  one  of  this  series,  tint 
a  straight  line  cutting  off  equimultiples  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is 
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parallel  to  the  third  side  ;  and,  conversely,  a  parallel  to  oae  aide  cnU 
off  equimultiples  of  the  other  two  sides. 

We  need  now  to  have  a  test  of  proportionality,  such  as  will  be 
readily  applicable  to  geometrical  mafutndes.  The  best  iindoubtedly 
is  that  proposed  W  Euclid,  as  the  definition  of  a  proposition. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  illogical  reasoning  about  this  propo- 
sition, and  that  by  authors  of  eminence.  Everywhere,  throughout 
their  discussions,  do  we  find,  somewhere,  an  oversight  of  the  fact, 
that  every  position  asserted  in  the  argument  must  be  true  of  incom* 
mensurable  quantities.  The  discussion  of  the  matter  rigidly,  does 
not  involve  any  great  difiiculty,  whether  we  deduce  Euclid's  defini- 
tion, as  a  conclusion  from  the  hypothesis,  that  two  fractions  are  equals 
or  take  into  consideration  the  converse,  the  latter  being  the  point  in 
which,  from  the  inadvertence  above  noticed,  failure  has  so  often 
occurred.  The  recurrence  of  this  truth  in  the  Orecian  geometry  in 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  the  history  of  ancient 
science  ;  it  makes  use  so  elegantly  of  the  law  of  cotemporaneous 
increase,  and  deduces  so  rigidly  the  relation  of  two  quotients  from  a 
comparison  as  to  simple  difference  or  excess.  It  may  be  presumed, 
however,  that  the  idea  of  quotient  did  not  enter  into  the  Greek  mind 
in  the  case.  Their  arithmetic  did  not  lead  readily  to  this  idea,  and 
probably  to  the  Greek  reasoner  no  idea  ever  occurred,  in  the  use  or 
discussion  of  proportions,  except  conformity  to  the  law  of  co- 
temporaneous increase.  The  proposition  as  given  in  Euclid  in- 
cludes more  than  enough.  There  is  a  part  of  the  enunciation  which 
apf^ies  to  commensurable  magnitudes  only,  as  well  as  another  part 
applicable  to  all  magnitudes  whatever.  The  former  part  being  ex- 
cluded, we  find  the  test  of  proportionality  to  stand  thus :  "  If  there  be 
a  group  of  four  magnitudes  such  that,  when  equimultiples  are  taken 
of  alternate  terms,  it  is  always  found  that  the  multiple  of  the  first 
exceeds  that  of  the  second  when  the  multiple  of  the  third  exceeds 
that  of  the  fourth,  and  conversely,  then  this  group  of  magnitudes 
constitutes  a  proportion."  The  test  is  applied  by  Euclid  to  the 
case  of  parallelograms  and  arcs,  expanding  when  their  constituents 
extend,  as  exemplifying  the  law  of  cotemporaneous  increase. 
It  is  just  as  easily  applied  to  the  cotemporaneous  increase  of 
diverging  straight  lines  forming  the  sides  of  equiangular  triangles. 

There  will  be,  in  the  course  of  every  demonstration^  a  necessity 
for  quoting  truths  previously  determined.  The  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory  mode  of  doing  this  appears  to  be  by  means  of  numbers 
alone.  Let  all  positions  intended  to  be  quoted  be  marked  by  num- 
bers, from  one  onward  successively.  Then  the  number  is  all  that 
needs  to  be  noted.    Thus,  the  above-mentioned  test  of  proportioB| 
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Btandiog  amid  prBliminaiy  algebraic  troths,  may  hare  the  piace  of- 
the  twelAh,  and  wherever  referred  to  may  be  indicated  by  these 
numbers.  Immediately  sabseqnent  to  ihe  enunciation  of  the 
theorem  there  should  follow,  in  a  line  by  itself,  a  distinct  notice  of 
the  truths  to  be  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  in  order  that 
the  pupil  may  make  himself  master  of  these  particulars  before  en^ 
gaging  with  the  train  of  reasoning.  Next  in  order  should  come  a 
description  of  the  figure  intended  to  be  referred  to,  comprising  the 
portions  needed  to  be  introduced  by  construction.  The  greatest 
precision  and  clearness  ought  to  be  found  in  our  immediately 
subsequent  step,  which  is  the  exhibition  of  the  data  or  hypothesis. 
This,  when  necessary,  may  be  distinguished  into  two  portions, 
viz. :  Ist,  Those  facts  which  are  given  in  the  enunciation ;  2d, 
Those  which  are  added  by  the  construction.  Then  should  follow  a 
distinct  announcement  of  the  conclusion,  in  an  equatioaal  fbrm,  if 
possible. 

All  this  is  preliminary  to  commencing  the  argument.  It  will  be 
found,  in  general,  that  if  a  correct  idea  has  been  imparted,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  argumentation,  pupils  may,  as  to  the 
reasoning,  be  left  to  find  their  own  way.  It  will  be  useful  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  caution,  that  if  any  one  fail  in  completing  the 
argument,  this  will  generally  originate  from  the  neglect  of  some  part 
of  the  hypothesis. 

To  the  theorem  should  succeed  a  discussion  of  its  corollaries ; 
and  then  an  announcement  of  the  other  modes  by  which  the  con* 
elusion  may  be  reached. 

These  particulars  may  be  exhibited  in  their  order,  as  follows  : 

BOOK  u. 
THSORSM    XVI. 

(89.)  Equiangular  triangles  have  their  corresponding  sides  pro* 
portionals. 

Propositions  yuo«ed.— (12),  (26),  and  so  forth. 

Description  of  figure. — Let  ABCAandQRSQbe  equiangu* 
lar,  etc. 

Hypothesis  given.— A  B  C  «=»  Q  R  S,  etc. 

Do.  by  construeiion.—T  D  parallel  to  L  N,etc.,  (or as  it  maybe). 

Conclusion.— A  B :  Q  R  —  A  C :  Q  S,  etc. 

Demonstration. — Since  A  B  C  «  Q  R  S,  etc. 

Cor.  Ist.  Triangles  which  have  their  sides  respectively  parallel 
(each  to  each),  have  their  parallel  sides  proportionals,  etc^  etc. 

Varieties  in  Demons traHon. — ^Instead  of  drawing  parallels  so  as 
to  produce  equimultiples,  we  may  construct  equimuUtples  of  the 
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miem^  and  pcore  die  parallelitm  of  the  two  coanecting  strai^ 
liBAB,  etc. 

N.  B.-^From  the  above  example  it  will  be  seen  thai  it  is  advaa* 
tageous  to  name  figures  by  the  letters  at  their  angles  terminating  by 
the  repetition  of  the  commencing  letter ;  thus  a  triangle  is  iadioaled 
by  A  B  C  A,  an  angle  by  A  B  C. 


VH.    ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA:  ADDRESS  AT  THE  PEABODT 

RECEPTION. 


BY   HON.    KDWARD   EVERVrT,   UUBw 


In  giving  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Everett  at  the  late  "  Reception  of 
Greorge  Peabody,  the  London  banker,  in  his  native  town,"  we  redeem 
the  pledge  given  in  our  number  for  October,  page  371. 

"  England  and  America — Pulehra  mater, pulckrior  Jilia — long  may 
they  flourish  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  rivals  only  in  their  efforts  to  civil- 
ize and  Christianize  the  world." 

Mr.  £v£R£TT  in  response  to  this  toast  spoke  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President— I  suppose  you  have  called  upon  roe  to  respond 
to  this  interesting  toast  chiefly  because  I  filled,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
place  abroad,  which  made  me,  in  some  degree,  the  associate  of  your 
distinguished  guest  in  the  kindly  office  of  promoting  good-will  be- 
tween the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Norxnan 
race  (for  I  do  not  think  it  matters  much  by  which  name  you  call  it), 
"  the  fair  mother  and  the  fairer  daughter,"  to  which  the  toast  alludes. 
At  all  events,  I  had  much  opportunity,  during  my  residence  in  £ng- 
ittii4»  to  witness  the  honorable  position  of  Mr.  Peabody  in  the  com- 
mercial and  social  circles  of  London,  his  efibrts  to  make  the  citizens 
of  the  two  countries  fovorably  known  to  each  other,  and  generally 
that  course  of  life  and  conduct  which  has  contributed  to  procure  him 
the  well-deserved  honors  of  this  day,  and  which  shows  that  he  fuUy 
enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  sentiment  just  propounded  from  the  chair. 
To  4>e  prayer  of  that  sentiment,  sir,  I  folly  respond,  desiring  noth- 
ing more  ardently  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country^  than  that 
these  two  great  nations  may  be  rivals  only  in  their  eflbrta  to  promote 
A«  wetfare  and  improvement  of  mankind.  They  have  already  done, 
they  are  now  doing,  much  at  home  and  abroad  to  promote  that  end 
by  tile  arts  of  peace.  Whenever  they  co-operate  they  can  sweep 
everything  beUm  Utern — ^wken  they  are  at  vaziaace,  when  thi^  pnU 
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Opposite  wa3W,  it  w  the  annihitMioii  of  nrach  of  the  meral  power  of 
both.  Whenerer  England  and  America  combine  their  influeneee  in 
pnxnoting  a  worthy  object,  it  moves  forward  like  a  vessel  propelled 
b]r  the  tmited  force  of  wind  and  steam  ;  but  when,  they  are  in  cok« 
ffict  with  each  other,  it  is  like  the  struggle  of  the  toiling  engine 
against  the  opposing  tempest.  It  is  well  if  the  laboring  ressel  holds 
her  own — there  is  danger  tiMt  she  may  be  crowded  under  the  moun^ 
timi  waves,  or  drift  npon  the  rockt. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  remaric>  on  this  occasion  and  on  this  snbjecty 
wkfle  yen  are  offering  a  tribute  of  rsspeot  to  a  diettng«iished  man  of 
business,  that  these  two  great  nations,  which  are  doing  so  much  for 
fbi0  advancement  of  civilization,  are  the  two  leading  commercial  na- 
tk«»  of  the  world,  ikai  Aey  have  carried  navigation  and  commerce 
to-  a  height  unknown  before.  Aad  this  consideration,  sir,  will  serve 
td'justify  you  and  your  fellow-oitisens,  if  they  need  justifieation,  Ibr 
the  honors  you  are  bestowing  upon  the  gaest  of  the  day,  as  it  will 
tike  ether  communities  in  different  parts  of  the  ooantry,  which  have 
been  desirous  of  joining  in  similar  public  demonetrations  of  respect. 
Without  wishing  to  disparage  the  services  which  command  yoor  re- 
spect and  gratttnde^  in  the  walks  of  political,  miiitary,  or  literary  Hfe, 
it  m  natiiraA  that  in  a  eonntry  like  the  United  States,  where  com* 
merco  is  so  important  an  interest,  yon  should  be  prompt  to  recogniae 
distinguished  merit  in  the  conMnercial  career ;  a  career  of  which, 
when  pursued  with  diligence,  sagacity,  enterprise,  integrity «  and 
honor,  I  deem  it  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  stands  behind  no  other 
in  ite  titles  to  respect  and  consideration ;  as  I  deem  it  not  too  much 
to-  say  of  commerce,  in  its  largest  comprehension,  thai  it  has  dune  as 
noch  in  all  time,  and  is  now  doing  as  muoh^to  promote  the  general 
ew»e  of  civilization,  as  any  of  the  other  greait  pursnits  of  life.  Trace 
its  history  (or  a  moment,  from  the  earliest  period.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  world  its  caravans,  like  gigantic  silkworms,  went  creeping 
thrmigh  the  arid  wastos  of  Asia  and  AiVioa,  with  their  infinitesimal 
iegSv  and  bound  tkk»  hnman  ihmily  toge^er  in  those  vast  regions,  as 
they  bind  it  together  now.  Its  colonial  establishments  scattered  the 
Groeian  culture  M  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  car- 
ried the  adventurers  of  Tyre  and  Carthage  to  the  norUi  of  Europe 
and  the  sodth  of  Afirioa*  The  walled  cities  of  the  middle  ages  pre* 
vented  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life  fi'om  being  trampled  out  of 
existence  wider  the  iron  heel  of  the  feod^  powers.  The  Hanse 
Towns  were  the  bulwark  of  liberty  and  property  in  the  north  and 
westofEiiiope  for  ages.  The  germ  of  the  representative  systeai 
sytaag-  fiom  the  mnnicipal  franchises  of  the  boroughs.  At  the  revi- 
val of  kMers,  tho  nserohanl-princet  of  Florence  received  the  fiqptivo 
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arts  of  Greece  into  their  stately  palaoes.  The  spirit  of  commercial 
adveature  produced  that  movement  in  the  fifleranth  centoijr  which 
carried  Columbus  to  America,  and  Yasco  di  Gama  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  deep  foundations  of  the  modem  system  of  in- 
ternational law  were  laid  in  the  interests  and  rights  of  commercot 
and  the  necessity  of  protecting  them.  Commerce  sprinkled  the 
treasures  of  the  newly  found  Indies  ihroiighout  the  Western  nations ; 
it  nerved  the  arm  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Protastant 
world — it  gradually  carried  the  colonial  system  of  Europe  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  with  it  the  elements  of  future  independeat, 
civilized,  republican  governments. 

But  why  should  we  dwell  on  the  past  ?  What  is  it  that  givea 
▼igor  to  the  civilization  of  the  present  day  but  the  world-wide  exten- 
sion of  commercial  intercourse,  by  which  all  the  products  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  ocean,  of  the  soil,  the  mine,  of  the  loom,  of  the 
forge,  of  bounteous  nature,  creative  art  and  untiring  industry,  ace 
brought  by  the  agencies  of  commerce,  into  the  universal  market  of 
demand  and  supply  ?  No  matter  in  what  regicm  the  desirable  prod- 
uct is  bestowed  on  man  by  a  liberal  Proiudence,  or  fabricated  1^ 
human  skill,  it  may  clothe  the  hills  of  China  with  its  firagraat  foli- 
age— it  may  glitter  in  the  golden  sands  of  California— it  may  wallow 
in  the  depths  of  the  Arctic  seaa — it  may  ripen  and  whiten  in  tha  fer- 
tile plains  of  the  sunny  South — it  may  spring  forth  from  the  flying 
shuttles  of  Manchester  in  England,  or  Manchester  in  America— the 
great  world-magnet  of  commerce  attracts  it  all  alike,  and  gathers  it 
all  up  for  the  service  of  m^n.  I  do  not  speak  of  English  commerce, 
or  American  commerce.  Such  distinctions  belittle  our  coaceptioiia* 
I  speak  of  commerce  ii^  the  aggregate — the  great  ebbing  and  flowing 
tides  of  the  conunercial  world — the  great  gulf-streama  of  trafie 
which  flow  round  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere,  the  mighty  trade- 
winds  of  commerce  which  sweep  from  the  old  world  to  the  new — 
that  vast  aggregate  system  which  embraces  the  whole  family  of  maa, 
and  brings  the  overflowing  treasures  of  nature  and  art  into  kindly 
rdation  with  human  want,  convenience,  and  taste. 

In  carrying  on  this  system,  think  for  a  moment  of  the  stupendous 
agencies  that  are  put  in  motion.  Think  for  a  moment  of  all  the 
ships  that  navigate  the  sea.  An  old  Latin  poet,  who  knew  no  wa 
ters  beyond  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant,  says  that  the 
man  must  have  had  a  triple  casing  of  oak  and  brass  about  his  bosom 
who  first  trusted  his  frail  bark  on  the  raging  sea.  How  many  thoo- 
aani^  of  vessels  laden  by  commerce,  are  at  this  moment  navigating, 
not  the  narrow  seaa  frequented  by  the  nations,  but  these  worUUen- 
compassing  oceans !    Think  next  of  the  mountains  of  brick,  sad 
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Stone,  and  iron,  bvilt  up  isio  tbe  great  oonnuercial  cities  of  the 
world  ;  and  of  all  the  mi|;biy  works  of  ancient  and  modem  conthv* 
aiTice  and  sttuctare-^the  moles,  the  lighthouses,  the  bridges,  the  ca- 
ntfls,  the  roads,  the  railways,  the  depth  of  mines,  the  Titanic  fbrce 
of  enginery,  Uie  delving  plows,  the  scythes,-  the  reapers,  the  loomSy 
the  electric  telegraphs,  the  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  which  directljr 
or  indirectly  are  employed  or  put  in  motion  by  eemmerce — and  last, 
and  most  important,  the  millions  of  huawn  beings  that  conduct,  and 
regulate,  and  combine  these  inanimate,  organic,  and  mechanical 
forces.  And  now,  sir,  is  it  anything  less  than  a  liberal  profesaion, 
which  carries  a  quick  intelligence,  a  prophetic  forecast,  an  induatry 
that  never  tires,  and  more  than  all,  and  above  all,  a  stainless  probity 
beyond  reproach  and  beyond  suspicion  into  this  vast  and  compli* 
cated  system,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  ProFidence,  works  out  a  pros- 
perous result  ?  Such  is  the  vocation  of  the  merchant — the  man  of 
business — pursued  in  many  departments  of  foreign  and  domeatie 
trade — of  finance,  of  exchange — but  all  comprehended  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  commerce — all  concerned  in  weaving  the  mighty  net* 
work  of  mutually  beneficial  exchanges  which  enwraps  the  world. 

1  know  there  is  a  shade  to  this  bright  pictore-^-where  among  the 
works  or  the  fortunes  of  men  shall  we  find  one  that  is  all  sunlight  T 
Napoleon  the  First  thought  he  had  said  enough  to  disparage  Eng- 
land when  he  had  pronounced  her  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ;  and  we 
Americans  are  said  by  some  of  our  own  writers  to  be  slaves  of  the 
almighty  ddllar.  But  these  are  sallies  of  national  hostility,  or  the 
rebukes  which  a  stern  moral  sense  rightly  administers  to  the  beset- 
ting sins  of  individuals  or  communities.  Every  pursuit  in  life,  how- 
ever, has  its  bright  and  its  dark  phase ;  every  pursuit  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  a  generous  spirit  (br  honorable  ends,  or  with  a  mean, 
selfish,  corrupt  spirit,  beginning  and  ending  in  personal  gratification. 
But  this  is  no  more  the  case*  with  the  commercial  than  any  other 
career.  What  more  different  than  the  profession  of  the  law,  as  pur- 
sued by  the  upright  counselor,  who  spreads  the  shield  of  eternal 
justice  over  your  life  and  fortnne,  and  the  wicked  pettifogger  who 
drags  you  through  the  thorns  and  brambles  of  vexatious  litigation  ? 
What  more  different  than  the  beloved  physician,  the  sound  of  whose 
soft  footstep,  as  he  ascends  your  staircase,  carries  hope  and  comfort 
to  the  couch  of  weariness  and  suffering,  and  the  solemn,  palavering, 
impudent  quack,  who  fattens  on  the  fears  and  fraiKies  of  his  victims  T 
What  more  different  than  the  press,  which,  like  the  morning  sua, 
sheds  light  and  truth  through  the  land,  and  the  press  which  daily 
distills  the  concentrated  venom  of  personal  malice  and  party  deltract- 
tion  from  its  dripping  wings  'b    I  beli«\'4  that  the  commercial  profea- 
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8ion  is  as  capable  of  bein;  pvraiMd  with  intelligence,  honor,  and 
public  spirit  as  any  other ;  and  when  so  pursued^  is  as  compatible 
with  purity  and  elevation  of  character  as  any  other — as  well  entitled 
to  the  honors  which  a  eommtinity  bestows  on  those  who  adorn  and 
serve  it — the  honors  wJiich  you  this  day  delight  to  pay  to  yovr 
firiond  and  guest. 

I  was  nut  the  witness  of  Uie  commencement  of  his  career  abroad ; 
but  we  all  know  that  it  soon  fell  upon  that  disastrous  period  when 
all  American  credit  stood  low — when  the  default  of  some  of  the 
States,  and  the  temporary  inability  of  others  to  meet  their  obliga* 
lions,  and  die  failure  of  several  of  our  moneyed  institutions,  threw 
doubt  and  distrust  on  all  American  securities.  That  great  sympa- 
thetic nerve  of  the  commercial  world— credit — as  far  as  the  United 
States  were  concerned,  was  for  the  time  paralyzed.  At  that  mo- 
ment, and  it  was  a  trying  one,  our  iriend  not  only  stood  firm  him- 
self, but  he  was  the  cause  of  firmness  in  others.  His  judgment 
commanded  respect — ^his  integrity  won  back  the  reliance  which  men 
had  been  accustomed  to  place  on  American  securities.  The  re- 
proach in  which  they  were  all  indiscriminately  involved  was  gradu- 
ally wiped  away,  from  those  of  a  substantial  character  ;  and  if  on 
this  solid  basis  of  unsuspected  good  faith  he  reared  his  own  pros- 
perity, let  it  be  remembered  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  retrieved  the 
eredit  of  the  State  of  which  he  was  the  agent,  performing  the  mir- 
acle, if  I  may  so  venture  to  express  myself,  by  which  the  word  of 
an  honest  man  turns  paper  into  gold.  A  course  like  thts^  however 
Gonomendable,  might  proceed  from  calculation.  If  it  led  to  pras* 
perity  and  opulence,  it  might  be  pursued  for  motives  exclusively 
aelfisb*  But  Mr.  Peabody  took  a  difibrent  view  of  the  matter,  and 
immediately  began  to  act  upon  an  old-fashioned  New  fingland  max- 
in,  which,  I  dare  say,  he  learned  in  childhood,  and  carried  with 
him  from  Danvers,  that  influence  and  property  have  their  duties  as 
well  as  their  privileges,  and  set  himself  to  work  to  promote  the 
convenience  and  enhance  the  enjoyments  of  his  traveling  fellow- 
countrymen — a  numerous  and  important  class.  The  traveler — 
often  the  friendless  traveler — stands  greatly  in  need  of  good  offices 
in  a  foreign  land.  Several  of  you,  my  friends,  know  this,  I  am 
sure,  by  experience  ;  some  of  you  can  say  how  perseveringly,  how 
liberally,  these  good  offices  were  extended  by  our  friend,  through  a 
long  course  of  years,  to  his  travelling  countrymen.  How  many  days, 
jK^rwise  weary,  have  been  winged  with  cheerful  enjo3rmeQls 
tivough  his  agency ;  how  many  otherwise  dull  hours,  in  health  and 
msidLness,  enlivened  by  his  attentions ! 
44  ooenrred  to  our.  friend  eapocially  to  do  (hat  on  jl  lafge  t^eak 
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wiiicli  had  kitlwrto  been  done  io  a  very  limited  extent  by  oitf  diplo- 
matic repretentatives  abroad.  The  small  salaries  and  atill  smaller 
private  means  (with  a  single  exception)  of  our  Ministers  at  St. 
James'  had  prevented  them  from  extending  the  rites  of  hospitality 
as  liberally  as  they  could  wish  to  their  fellow-citizens  abroad.  Oar 
friend  happify,  with  ample  means,  determined  to  supply  the  defect, 
and  brongfat  together  at  the  social  board  from  year  to  year,  at  a  suc- 
cession of  entertainments  equally  magnificent  and  tasteful^  hundreds 
of  his  own  countrymen  and  of  his  English  friends.  How  nrach  was 
done  in  this  way  to  promote  kind  feeling  and  mutual  good-wtM— ^to 
soAen  prejudice,  to  establish  a  good  understanding — in  a  word,  to 
nurture  that  generoos  rtfafary  inculcated  in  the  sent'unent  to  which 
you  hare  bid  me  respond,  I  need  not  say.  I  have  been  particularly 
requested  by  my  friend  Sir  Henry  Holland,  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  social  and  professional  standing,  to  state,  while  expreasiBg 
his  deep  regret  that  he  can  not  participate  in  this  day's  festivities, 
that  he  has  attended  several  of  Mr.  Peabody's  international  enter** 
tainments  in  London,  and  felt  them  to  be  of  the  happiest  tendency 
in  promoting  kind  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

We  are  bound  as  Americans,  on  this  occasion  particularly,  to 
remember  the  very  important  services  rendered  by  your  guest  to 
his  countrymen  who  went  to  England  in  1851,  with  specimens  of 
the  products  and  arts  of  this  country  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  , 
Palace*  In  most,  perhaps  in  all  other  countries,  this  exhibition  had 
been  made  a' government  affair.  Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
authority  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  exhibitors  ;  and,  what  was 
more  important,  appropriations  of  money  were  made  to  defray  their 
expenses.  No  appropriations  were  made  by  'Congress.  Our  ex- 
hibitors arrived  friendless— -some  of  them  penniless — in  the  great 
commercial  Babel  of  the  world.  They  found  the  portion  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  assigned  to  our  country  unprepared  for  the  speci- 
mens of  art  and  industry  which  they  had  brought  with  them— naked 
and  unadorned,  by  the  side  of  the  neighboring  arcades  and  galleries 
fitted  up  with  elegance  and  splendor  by  the  richest  govemmentn  in 
Europe.  The  English  press  began  to  launch  its  too  ready  sarcasms 
at  the  sorry  appearance  which  Brother  Jonathan  seemed  likely  to 
make,  and  all  the  exhibitors  from  this  country,  and  nil  who  felt  an 
interest  in  tiieir  success,  were  disheartened.  At  this  critical  mo* 
ment  our  friend  stepped  forward.  He  did  what  Congress  should 
have  done.  By  liberal  advances  on  his  part,  the  Americim  depaat* 
fluent  was  fitted  up ;  and  day  afler  day,  as  some  new  product  of 
American  ingenuity  and  taste  was  added  to  the  list— ^McCormidris 
leaper,  Coitus  revotrer,  Powers*  Oraek  Sbve,  Hobbs'  vnpcdBibb 
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lock,  Hoe*s  wonderful  printing  presses,  and  Bond's  more  Wonderfbl 
spring  governor — ^it  began  to  be  suspected  that  Brother  Jonathan 
was  not  quite  so  much  of  a  simpleton  as  had  been  thought.  He 
had  contributed  his  full  share,  if  not  to  the  splendor,  at  least  to  the 
utilities  of  the  Exhibition.  In  fact,  the  leading  journal  at  liondon 
admitted  that  England  had  derived  more  real  benefit  from  the  con- 
tributione  of  the  United  States  than  from  those  of  any  other  country. 
Our  friend,  on  that  occasion,  much  as  he  had  done  in  the  way  men- 
tioned to  promote  the  interest  and  success  of  the  American  exhibit- 
ors, and  to  enable  them  to  sustain  that  generous  rivalry  to  which 
the  toast  alludes,  thought  he  had  not  done  quite  enough  for  their 
gratification.  Accordingly,  in  a  most  generous  international  ban- 
quet, he  brought  together  on  the  one  hand  the  most  prominent  of 
his  countrymen,  drawn  by  the  occasion  to  London,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  with  other  persona 
of  consideration  in  England  and  his  British  friends  generally,  and 
in  a  loving  cup  of  old  Danvers  oak,  pledged  them,  on  both  sides,  to 
warmer  feelings  of  mutual  good-will  than  they  had  before  enter- 
tained. 

In  these  ways,  Mr.  President,  our  friend  has  certainly  done  his 
share  to  carry  into  effect  the  principle  of  the  toast  to  which  yon 
called  upon  me  to  reply.  But  it  is  not  wholly  nor  chiefly  for  these 
kindly  offices  and  comprehensive  courtesies,  nor  for  the  success 
with  which  he  has  pursued  the  paths  of  business  life,  nor  lor  the 
moral  courage  with  which,  at  an  alarming  crisis  and  the  peril  of  his 
own  fortunes,  he  sustained  the  credit  of  the  State  he  represented. 
It  is  not  these  services  that  have  called  forth  these  demcmstrations 
of  respect.  Your  quiet  village,  my  friends,  has  not  gone  forth  in 
eager  throngs  to  meet  the  successful  financier ;  those  youthful  voices 
have  not  been  attuned  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  successful  banker. 
No ;  it  is  the  fellow-citizen  who,  from  the  arcades  of  the  London 
Exchange,  laid  up  treasure  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;  the 
true  patriot,  who,  amid  the  splendors  of  the  Old  World's  capital, 
said  in  his  heart :  "  If  I  forget  ttiee»  oh !  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning;  if  I  do. not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth."  It  is  the  dutiful  and  grateful  child 
and  benefactor  of  Old  Danvers  whom  you  welcome  back  to  his 
home.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  property  you  have  invested  in  yonder 
simple  edifice,  and  in  providing  the  means  of  innocent  oocupstioa 
for  hours  of  leisure — of  instructing  the  minds  and  forming  the  in- 
tellectaal  character  not  merely  of  the  generation  now  rising,  but  of 
that  which  shall  take  their  places,  wiien  the  heads  of  these  dear 
thildren  who  now  grace  the  table  ahall  be  as  gray  aa  mine,  and  of 
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others  still  more  distant,  who  shall  plant  kind  flowers  on  our.  graves 
— it  is  the  property  you  have  laid  up  in  this  investment  which  will 
embalm  your  name  in  the  blessings  of  posterity,  when  granite  and* 
marble  shall  crumble  to  dust  Moth  and  rust  shall  not  corrupt  it ; 
they  might  as  easily  corrupt  the  pure  white  portals  of  the  hea4  only 
city,  where  "  every  several  gate  is  one  of  pearl."  Thieves  shall 
not  break,  through  and  steal  it ;  they  might  as  easily  break  through 
the  vaulted  sky  and  steal  the  brightest  star  in  the  firmament.  The 
great  sententious  poet  has  eulogized  the  **  Man  of  Ross" — the  man 
of  practical,  unostentatious  benevolence — above  all  the  heroes  and 
statesmen  of  the  Augustan  age  of  England.     Who,  he  asks — 

Who  himg  with  woods  the  mountain's  sultry  brow  ? 

From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ? 

Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  colunms  tost. 

Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost,       * 

But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  pliun. 

Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 

But  your  Man  of  Ross,  my  friends,  has  taught  a  nobler  stream  to 
flow  through  his  native  village — that  bubbling,  sparkling,  mind- 
refreshing,  soul-cheering  stream,  which  renews  while  it  satisfies 
the  generous  thirst  for  knowledge — that  noble,  unquenchable  thirst 
^  which  from  the  soul  dolh  spring" — which  gains  new  eagerness 
from  the  draught  which  allays  it,  for  ever  returning,  though  for  ever 
slaked,  to  the  cool,  deep  fountain  of  eternal  truth.  You  will  recol- 
lect, my  Dan  vers  friends,  the  16th  of  June,  1852,  when  you  as^m- 
bled  to  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  separation  of  , 
Danvers  from  the  parent  stock.  Your  pleasant  village  arrayed  her* 
self  that  day  in  her  holiday  robes.  Her  resident  citizens  with  oj!e 
accord  took  part  in  the  festivities.  Her  children,  dispersed  through 
the  Union,  returned  that  day  to  the  homestead.  One  long  absent 
was  wanting,  whom  you  would  gladly  have  seen  among  you.  But 
you  had  not  forgotten  him,  nor  he  you.  He  was  beyond  the  sea, 
absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit  and  in  kindly  remembrance. 
In  reply  to  your  invitation  he  returned,  as  the  custom  is,  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment,  inclosing  a  sealed  paper,  with  $n  indorsement 
setting  forth  that  it  contained  Mr.  Peabody's  sentinpnt,  and  was  not 
to  be  opened  till  the  toasts  were  proposed  at  tke  public  dinner. 
That  time  arrived — the  paper  was  opened,  and  it; contained  the  fol- 
lowing sound  and  sensible  sentiment :  i  ^ 

Education — A  debt  due  from  the  present  to  fif  ure  generations. 

Now  we  all  know  that,  on  an  occasion  of  tl^s  kind,  a  loose  slip 
of  paper,  such  as  a  sentiment  is  apt  to  be  written  on,  is  \n  danger 
of  being  lost — a  puff*  of  air  is  enough  to  blow  it  hway.     Acctordingly, 
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just  by  way  of  paper  weight — just  to  keep  the  sentiment  safe  on  the 
table,  and  also  to  illustrate  his  view  of  this  new  way  of  paying  old 
Jebts — Mr.  Peabody  laid  down  twenty  thousand  dollars  on  the  top 
of  his  sentiment ;  and  for  the  sake  of  still  greater  security,  has 
since  added  about  as  much  more.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
this  excellent  sentiment  has  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  our  Dan- 
vers  friends,  and  has,  I  suspect,  mainly  contributed  to  the  honors 
and  pleasures  of  this  day.  But  I  hare  occupied,  Mr.  President, 
much  more  than  my  share  of  your  time  ;  and  I  will  only,  on  taking 
my  seat,  congratulate  you  on  this  joyous  occasion,  as  I  congratulate 
our  friend  and  guest  at  having  had  it  in  his  power  to  surrottiid  him- 
self with  so  many  smiling  faces  and  warm  hearts. 


Vill.    NOTICES  OF   BOOKS. 


WoaccsTBii'i  AcADBiiic  DicnoKABT. — A  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and 
Synonymous  Dietionary  of  the  Englith  Language,  with,  L  Pronunciation 
of  Oreek  and  Latin  Proper  Mimes;  JL  Pronunciation  of  Scripture  Proper 
Barnes;  III,  Common  Christian  Mimes,  with  their  signification;  IV, 
Pronunciation  of  Modem  Geographical  JVames ;  V.  Abbreviations  used 
m  Writing  and  Printing  ;  VI,  Phrases  and  Quotations  in  Latin,  FVench, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  ;  VIL  The  Principal  Deities  and  Heroes  in  Chreek 
and  Roman  Fabulous  History.  By  Joseph  E,  Worcester,  LL,D,  Boston: 
Hickling,  Swan  and  Brown,  1856.    800.,  pp.  665. 

In  noticing  a  book  designed  to  sopplj  a  Booeeiitj  in  eduoaiion,  so  essential 
sad  nni^vrsal  as  that  of  a  diotionary  of  the  spoken  language  of  all  our  schools, 
we  can  not  but  regard  ihe  expresaioii  of  our  own  opinion  as  of  much  leas  im* 
portance  tban  a  fkithful  description  of  the  book  itself;  and,  as  our  use  of  Wor- 
cester's Dict^ary  has  been  only  occasional,  we  refrain  from  entering  into  the 
oontroYsrsy  I'sspeoting  the  points  in  which  many  claim  fbr  it  a  superioritj  over 
that  of  Webstixr.  Th«y  are  both  works  of  great  value,  and  have  done  honor  to 
our  American  literature.  One  or  the  other  of  them  should  be  in  erery  ]>istriot 
School  in  the  laiul,  and  in  the  hands  of  eyery  pupil  in  our  higher  schools  and 
colleges;  and  oftv  essential  adrantage  may  be  derived  from  consulting  botit 
But  tor  ordinary  iiehool  purposes  dther  of  them  alone  is  sufficient ;  and,  as  to 
the  points  in  whioI\  they  differ,  with  the  toluminous  adTcrtisements  and  oom- 
mendations  of  both,  whieh  are  before  the  public,  teachers  hsTe  the  means  of  an 
intelligent  choice. 

Haying  thus  guard  'ed  ourselves  against  misapprehension,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion <n  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  cojnousness  and  great  completeness  of 
the  work  before  us.  I.  Ms  substantially  an  enlargement  of  the  **  Comprehensiye, 
PrononndngvAnd  IBxjl  uiatory  Dictionary,"  by  the  same  author,  first  published 
in  1830,  and  subeequez;  *Aly  much  enlarged.  The  author  claims  to  have  added 
nearly  throe  thousand  .  vords  to  the  Dictionary  proper,  and  fuller  definitionB 
have  been  given  to  many  «f  the  words.    The  characteristic  of  this  Dictionary  on 
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wUch  tlie  name,  **  ByiKmyinoiis,'*  is  asBnnad,  is  that,  irhQe  most  of  its  deftni- 
tions  are  neeessaril j  brief,  eoptons  lists  of  Mynanifms  are  added  to  man j  im- 
portant worylB,  ezMbiting  the  shades  of  differenee  in  the  meanings  of  words  of 
similar  signifioations.  Thns  axiom — a  self-evident  tmth — has  the  following 
sjrnonyms  and  explanations,  viz.,  *<  maftm,  aphorism,  apothegm,  adage,  prov' 
erb,  saying,  hy^word,  saw,  truism.  These  sereral  words  aU  denote  phrases 
which  affirm  some  general  proposition.  Axioms  are  in  scienoe  what  maxims 
are  in  morals.  An  intoi^Te  trath,  whidi  it  is  proper  to  specify,  is  an  axiom, 
bat  if  needless  to  detail,  it  is  a  truism,  ffillj  saws  and  quaint  sayings  often 
beoome  by-words  among  the  vulgar.  The  axioms  of  scienoe;  the  maxims  of 
prodence;  the  aphorisms  of  HinKKsrates  or  Lavater;  the  apothegms  of  Plu- 
tarch ;  the  adages  of  the  ancients;  the  sayings  of  the  wise;  the  saws  of  the 
▼olgar.**  The  aid  famished  to  the  pupil,  bj  these  explanations,  in  req>ect  to 
the  right  choice  of  words  in  speaking  and  writing,  is  inyaloable.  Large  addi- 
tions have  also  been  made  to  the  several  vocabularies  named  on  the  title-page, 
and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  work  oomplete  in  all  its  parts.— l%e 
Dictionary  proper  is  preceded, 

1.  By  a  carefUly  prepared  essay  of  fourteen  pages,  on  the  *<  Principles  of 
Pronunciation,"  including  a  key  to  the  sounds  of  letters,  vowels,  consonants, 
diphthongs,  etc.,  accent,  orthoepy  and  orthoepists. 

2.  Remarks  on  Orthography,  with  a  **  Vocabulary  of  words  of  doubtful  or 
various  orthography,**  covering  also  fourteen  pages.  This  vocabulary  comprises 
nearly  aU  the  EngUdi  words  with  regard  to  which  a  diversity  of  orthography 
is  often  met  with,  ezcqiting  suoh  as  are  des%nated  by  oUises,  in  the  **  Re- 
mark." 

8.  A  brief  aooonnt  of  the  fbrmation  of  the  Englidi  language,  containing  a 
Botaee  of  its  various  elements,  and  thus  illustrating  many  of  its  peeuliarities. 

Besides  these  very  valuable  matters,  hitroduotory  to  the  intelligent  and  prof- 
itable use  of  the  Dictionary,  there  is  added  an  appendix,  of  110  pages,  embtao- 
ing  vocabularies  carefiilly  prepared,  and  arranged  in  order,  under  the  seven 
heads  named  in  the  title-page.  These  tables  are  copious  and  accurate,  and,  as 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  are  exceedingly  valuable,  as  a  manual,  to  all  whe 
would  readily  correct  their  errors  in  the  pronunciation  of  dassical  and  scripts* 
ral  names,  uid  especially  to  those  who  would  acquire  the  correct  use  of  foreign 
words  and  phrases— often  occurring  in  our  language — without  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  languages  ftrom  which  they  are  derived. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  this  Dictionary  is  of  convenient  size,  is  neatly 
printed  with  dean  and  clear  type,  and  is  substantially  bound. 

OUTUNKS    or  UkIVKRIAI.  HiiTORT,  FROM    THE  ORKATIOIf    OF   THE  WoRIJ> 

TO  THif  pRKSEifT  TiME.      Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr,  George 
Weber,  Professor  and  Director  qf  the  High  School  of  Heidelberg.     By 
Dr.  M.  Behr,  Professor  of  German  Literature  in  Winchester  College. 
Revised  and  corrected,  with  the  addition  of  a  History  ^the  United  States 
of  America.     By  Francis  Bowen,  A.M.,   Alford  Professor  of  J^atural 
Beligion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity,  in  Harvard  College.     Sixth 
Edition.    Boston :  Hickling,  Swan  and  Brown,  1866.    8do,  pp,  569. 
This  history,  bong  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher  in  Germany,  was  origin- 
ally constructed  with  a  view  to  aid  the  young  in  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  Outlines  of  Universal  History.    It  was  first  translated  into  English  and 
published  in  Great  Britain,  where  its  plan  and  execution  were  so  decidedly 
approved  that  it  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  teachers  in  this  country,  aii4 
the  result  was  this  American  Edition,  first  published  in  1868.     The  addition 
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of  the  ffistory  of  the  United  States,  and  the  carefiil  reTin<»i  of  the  whole  mafk 
by  the  American  Editor,  have  greatly  inoreaaed  ita  Talue  and  its  ad^tation  to 
uniTersal  use,  as  a  oloss-book,  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  It  probably  has  n6 
superior  among  the  numerous  oompends  of  history  extant.  It  is  not  sinqdy  a 
compcnd  of  the  facts  of  history,  dry  and  uninteresting,  but  such  a  philosophical 
grouping  of  erents  and  their  relations  as  is  suited  to  awaken  inquiry  and  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  the  intelligent  prosecution  of  more  extended  historical  read- 
ing and  study.  As  preparatory  to  a  qrstematio  course  of  historical  reading, 
both  in  the  school  and  the  iamily,  we  know  of  no  book  so  worthy  of  oooaider- 
a^on. 

A  First-Class  Reader  ;  consisting  ^f  extracts  ^  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with 
Biographical  and  Critical  JVbtices  of  the  Authors,  Fbr  the  use  of  advanced 
Classes  in  Public  and  Private  Schools,  By  G,  S.  HUliard,  Boston  :  Btek- 
lingt  Swim  and  Brown,  [Published  also  in  all  the  principal  eities,1  1856. 
12mo,pp,^>i. 

The  design  of  this  compilation  is  indicated  in  its  title ;  and  the  author  has 
the  praise  of  haying  exercised  good  judgment  and  taste  in  his  selections.  U 
'has  already  become  a  popular  reading-book  in  our  schools.  Unexcq>tionable 
in  morals,  and  improving  to  the  literary  taste  of  the  reader,  it  presents  all  the 
Tarieties  of  style  which  are  adapted  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  learner  in 
those  changes  of  utterance  which  are  required  in  gdbd  reading. 

The  SuiTERiNO  Satioxtr  ;  or.  Meditations  on  the  Last  Bays  of  Christ, 
By  Fred,  W,  IGmmmacher,  D.JD,,  Chaplain  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  author  of  "  Elisha  the  Tishbite,**  «  Last  Days  of  Elisha,**  *•  The 
Martyr  Lamb,*'  etc.  Translated  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  Juthor, 
By  Samuel  Jackmm,  Boston  :  Oould  and  Lincoln,  JVew  York:  Sheld^m, 
Blakeman  and  Co,  Cincinnati:  Geo,  8,  Blanchard,  1856.  l2tmo, pp. 
474. 

The  preTious  works  of  this  author,  named  in  the  title,  hare  been  deserredly 
popular  among  the  religious  readers  of  different  nations.  They  have  been 
translated  into  the  EngHsh,  French,  Dutdh,  Swedish,  and  one  of  them  into  the 
Danish  language,  and  have  met  with  large  sales.  They  have  been  extensiTefy 
read  in  this  country ;  and  those  who  hare  been  familiar  with  them  will  not  be 
surprised  to  find,  in  the  Tolume  here  named,  the  same  Christian  simplidty  and 
spiritual  earnestness  which  perrade  his  other  works. 

The  Haxjlio;  or,  the  Sheepfold  in  the  Waters,    A  Tale  of  Humble  X^e  on 
the  Coast  of  Schlesung,     Translated  from  the  German  of  Beimatzku    By 
Mrs,  George  P,  Marsh,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,    Bos- 
ton:    Gould  and  Lincoln,     JSTew  York:    Sheldon,  Blakeman  and  Co. 
Cincinnati:  George  S,  Blanchard,    1850.    12mo,pp,29S. 
The  author  of  this  work  was  the  grandson  of  an  exiled  Polish  nobleman.    His 
own  portrait  is  understood  to  be  drawn  in  one  of  the  characters  of  the  Tale, 
and  indeed  the  whole  work  has  a  substantial  foundation  in  fact.     In  Germai^ 
it  has  passed  through  scTeral  editions,  and  is  there  regarded  as  the  chtf" 
(Ftntvre  of  the  author.    As  a  rerelation  of  an  entire  new  phase  of  human 
society,  it  will  strongly  remind  the  reader  of  Miss  Bremer*s  tales.    In  origin- 
ality and  brilliancy  of  imagination  it  is  not  inferior  to  those ;  its  aim  is  far 
higher.    The  translation  by  Mrs.  Marsh— who  is  no  other  than  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Qeo.  P.  Marsh,  late  American  charge  d'affaires  at  the  Turkish  court— is 
done  in  good  taste ;  and  the  work  will  be  found  not  only  entertaining,  but 
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hl^ily  instnuitiTe  in  r^^aord  to  the  religioa  and  habits  of  iho  peof^e  and  the 
physical  geography  of  a  part  of  Europe  which  lies  quite  beyohd  the  readi  of 
ordinary  obseryation. 

The  Camel. — Hi»  Organization^  Habits,  and  Uses,  eonndtred  voith  refer- 
ence to  his  Introduction  into  the  United  States.    By  George  P.  Marsh, 
Boston:  Oouid  and  Lincoln,    JVev  York:   Sheldon,  Blakeman  and  Co. 
Cincinnati :  Geo.  S.  Blanchard.    185C.     l2mo,  pp,  224. 
!rhe  author  of  this  Yolume  has  for  many  years  entertained  the  opinion  that 
it  is  practicable  to  naturalize  the  Camel  in  this  country,  and  that  its  serrioee 
might  be  rendered  of  economical  interest  to  the  gpyernment  as  well  as  to  indi- 
Tiduals ;  and  during  his  late  residence,  as  American  Minister,  at  the  Court  of 
Turkey,  he  called  the  attention  of  our  government  to  the  subject.    The  result 
was  that  an  appropriation  of  $80,000  was  made  by  the  Thirty-third  Congress, 
••for  importing  Camels  for  army  transportation  and  other  military  purpo- 
ses," the  object  being  to  test  their  adaptation  to  our  climate,  and  their  capabil- 
Uty  of  bearing  burdens  in  the  military  service  of  the  country.    Measures  were 
pitnapUy  taken  by  the  present  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  first  importation  of 
Camels,  under  this  appropriation — ^thirty-three  in  number^were  landed  in 
Texas  early  in  May  last.    They  are  said  to  have  endured  the  voyage  unexpect- 
edly well,  and  by  the  last  accounts  the  experiment  is  regarded  as  successfuL 
This  undertaking  gives  special  interest  to  the  discu£sions  of  the  history,  habits, 
and  uses  of  the  Camel,  in  the  little  volume  by  Mr.  Marsh.    The  learned  author 
appears  to  have  taken  special  pains  to  collect  and  embody  in  this  work  correct  in- 
formation.   To  a  careful  and  accurate  historical  research  he  has  added  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  observation,  during  several  months  of  travel  in  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Arabia  Pctrtca,  and  Syria,  in  which  he  directed  special  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject.   His  statements,  therefore,  may  be  received  as  authority,  and  his  book 
is  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  the  naturalist  and  of  the  political  economist. 

Principles  or  Chemistry  ;  embracing  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  the 
Science,  and  the  Outlines  of  its  Jlpplication  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts, 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Experiments,  newly  adapted  to  the  simplest  Ap- 
paratus.  By  John  A.  Porter,  MA  ,  M.D,,  Professor  of  Agricultural  and 
Organic  Chemistry  in  Yale  College.  JVew  York:  A,  S.  Barnes  and  Co. 
Pp.  477. 

The  leading  merit  of  this  work  is  its  beautiful  simplicity.  It  leads  the  stu- 
dent from  first  principles  to  the  more  advanced  departments  of  the  science  by 
easy  stops,  preserving  and  intensifying  his  interest  till  the  last.  The  author 
has  taken  great  pains  to  prune  the  lessons  of  every  thing  having  a  possible  ten- 
dency to  obscure  lus  language,  and,  in  our  opinion,  has  succeeded.  The  experi- 
ments are  numerous,  and  have  been  adapted  to  a  simple  apparatus,  thus  greatly 
reducing  the  difficulties  encountered  by  many  students.  This  will  render  the 
pc^ularity  of  the  work  among  teachers  a  matter  of  moral  certainty. 

ISie  book  is  appropriately  divided  into  four  parts,  namely :  Physics,  Chemical 
Philosophy,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Organic  Chemistry ;  a  division  favorable  to 
an  inductive  method  of  instruction.  We  could  suggest  some  improvements  in 
the  work  ;  but  would  not  bo  able  to  disparage  its  merit  if  so  disposed^ 

The  publishers  have  executed  th^r  part  admirably,  by  presenting  the  work 
in  a  clear  type,  and  the  illustrations  in  a  mumer  calculated  to  render  Hiem 
easy  to  be  understood.  The  example  is  one.  that  many  of  our  publidien  <^ 
chemical  works  would  do  weU  to  imitate.    We  obserre  appended  to  tMs  work  ft 
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Borei  f«atw« :  a  list  of  okemioals  and  apparaiiii  reqmred  ibr  Hnb  expflrisMBlf 
deeoribed.  Bodi  a  oaiakgae  will  reUere  the  student  of  much  ombarrassBMBt 
A  strong  effort  is  now  in  progress  to  giTe  Prof.  Porter's  work  a  wide  notecieiy, 
and  a  general  introduction  into  schools.  A.  W. 


II.   EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INTELUOEHCE. 


Nathan  Bishop. — ^The  Boston  papers  announce  with  regret  the  resignataoii, 
bj  this  gentleman,  of  the  offioe  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  that  dty,  whiok 
he  has  ably  discharged  the  last  six  years.  The  following  resolution,  offered  bj 
R^T.  Dr.  Lothrop,  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Ordered,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  presented  to  Nathan  Bishop,  Bi^., 
for  the  faithAil  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  his  disdiaiged  the  dntisB  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Gallaudet  Associatiok. — A  norel  association,  composed  of  teachers  of  detf 
mutes,  has  been  formed  under  this  title,  which  recently  met  at  Concord,  N.  H. 
There  were  about  160  delegates  present,  Laurent  Clero,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  bdng 
president  The  proceedings  were  conducted  in  the  sign  language,  and  inter- 
preted to  the  outside  hearing  world  by  Mr.  Qallaudet.  Mr.  Clerc,  Mr.  Turner, 
and  others  made  able  addresses.  The  citixens  took  great  interest  in  the  occa- 
sion, making  them  cTcry  way  comfortable.  The  Journal  says  the  exercises  were 
truly  marrelous.  **  That  a  body  of  men  without  the  faculty  of  speech  or  sense 
of  hearing  can  transact  business  with  all  the  dispatch  and  accuracy  erer  wit- 
nessed in  any  deliberate  assembly ;  and  that  dumb  orators  can  discourse  most 
eloquently  and  effectually  to  a  deaf  auditory,  would  not  hare  been  beliered  as 
possible  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  It  showed  the  triumph  of  genius  OTer  ob- 
stacles to  the  education  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  the  human  family,  which 
till  within  the  lost  half  century  were  considered  insurmountable." 

EoucATioif  AX.  Statistics.— The  following  statistics  of  Education  hate  been 
recently  giTen  in  several  papers.  They  are  eridently  taken  from  data  Aimished 
in  the  American  Almanac,  and  are  necessarily  only  an  approxim^stion  to  the  true 
statement.  We  giro  them  as  such,  for  the  present,  intending  in  our  own  cor- 
rected tables  of  Colleges  and  other  Institutions,  at  our  earliest  oonTenience,  to 
furnish  the  means  of  more  accurate  estimates : 

**  The  prorisions  for  high  educaUon  in  the  United  States  are  continually  grow- 
ing. The  total  number  of  colleges  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two.  The  stu- 
dents exceed  twelTS  thousand.  This  is  exdusiTe  of  the  high  schools,  many  of 
which  take  rank  with  the  best  ooUeges.  These,  and  one  hundred  and  twen^- 
two  colleges,  employ  more  than  a  thousand  professors;  and  possess  eztendTe 
laboratories.  Nearly  three  thousand  students  are  honorary  djimrisaed  ftom 
these  colleges  annuaUy.  Of  medical  schools  there  are  about  forty.  The  stu- 
dents exceed  five  thousand.  The  professors  are  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
m^.  T^e  theological  schools  <tf  the  United  States  number  for^-four.  The 
pnoHessors  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-seren.  The  students  rary  from 
thirteen  hundred  to  fourteen  huniked.  The  libraries  belonging  to  these  skoals 
OQBtain  about  two  haadred  thousand  toIums.    The  law  sohooli  of  tiie  Uailad 
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State  ftr«  Imt  rixl«ai,  and  thtt  popilB  abMt  six  hundred.  But  thii  giyes  no 
fair  «rtimaie  of  the  number  of  yoong  men  engaged  in  the  atudj  of  the  law.  It 
is  suppeeed  that  tMtween  thirty  and  forty  thousand  young  men  are  engaged  in 
such  studies.*' 

F&EE  PiTBuc  LiBRARiKi.— The  fouudation  of  public  libraries  has  marked 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  our 
literature,  suggesting  the  thought  that  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  eminently 
practical  in  its  literary  tendencies,  that  there  is  a  belief  in  the  utility  of  popu- 
larizing knowledge.  Our  eye  fell  yesterday  upon  a  report  of  the  action  of  the 
citizens  of  Portland  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  ftree  public  library 
in  that  city.  Some  time  in  April  last,  a  meeting  was  called  at  the  City  Hall  in 
Portland,  to  take  this  subject  into  consideration.  A  Committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  prominent  citizens,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  adopting  father 
measures.  The  Committee  concluded  their  labors  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
haTe  rendered  a  report,  which,  we  regret  to  notice,  declares  the  establishment 
of  juch  an  institution  impracticable  at  the  present  time,  solely  for  the  want  of 
tonda. 

The  Committee  state  that  the  plan  proposed  appeared  at  first  sight  rery  feasi- 
ble, but  the  amount  which  the  city  of  Portland  is  by  law  authorized  to  dcTOte 
to  such  a  purpose  is  only  fiie  thousand  dollars,  and  although  additional  sums 
could  probably  be  secured  by  the  subscriptions  of  citizens,  the  Committee  cHd 
not  consider  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  found  a  tree  library  on  a  basis  so  lim- 
ited. The  population  of  Portland  is  thirty  thousand,  and  Uie  demands  of  this 
large  number  of  persons  could  hardly  bo  met  by  any  institution  founded  upon  a 
small  scale.  In  this  view  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  relinquish,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  idea  of  establishing  a  tree  public  library,  and  the  project  falls 
through,  because  the  laws  of  Maine  do  not  permit  the  expenditure  of  money  in 
this  direction.  The  gentlemen  composing  the  Comnutteo,  headed  by  John  W. 
Chickering,  as  Chairman,  do  not,  however,  despair  of  nltitaiatc  success,  but  have 
appointed  a  sub-Committee,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  conferring  with 
parties  who  may  bo  inclined  to  co-operate  with  the  movement  to  an  extent  whioh 
will  insure  the  proper  fiilfiUment  of  the  original  dengn. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  more  favored  than  its  sister  States,  in  the  matter  of 
firee  libraries.  From  the  Hudson  to  the  Lake  there  is  not  a  school  district  that  is 
destitute  of  a  set  of  books  to  which  all  may  have  access.  This  is  one  distinguish- 
ing peculiarity  of  our  glorious  common  school  system.  A  separate  item  in  the 
literature  fund  provides  for  the  disbursement  of  $55,000  by  the  State,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  use  of  district  libraries ;  and  it  is  also  provided  by  statute 
than  whenever  the  number  of  volumes  shall  exceed  a  given  ratio,  the  voters  in 
each  district  may  appropriate  all  or  any  portion  of  the  library  money  belonging 
to  the  district  for  the  current  year  to  the  purchase  of  maps,  globes,  black-boards, 
or  other  scientific  apparatus,  for  the  use  of  the  school.  These  are  simply  the 
school  libraries^  intended  mainly  for  the  young,  and  designed  and  selected  for 
thdr  use. 

Of  the  great  public  libraries  in  this  city,  only  one  is  ostensibly  a  free  institn- 
iion,  but  all  are  so  accessible  at  a  small  rate  of  yearly  payment,  as  to  merit 
the  name  of  free  libraries.  The  growth  of  these  establishments  continues  un- 
checked. Others  of  similar  character  are  springing  up  around  us. — JVew  York 
Publiihert^  Circular. 

We  add  to  the  foregdng  the  following  sensible  remarks  from  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commisidoner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode  Island : 
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BisiTiicT  School  Librarieb. — ^If  it  is  the  duty  and  interwt  of  *  8t«te  to 
instmot  in  science,  in  tmth,  and  in  morals,  its  rising  popnlationf  and  labor  fur 
its  own  self-preserration  and  improTement,  it  is  also  its  daty  to  go  somewhat 
fVirther,  and  preyent  as  much  as  may  be  the  Tice  and  crime  that  grow  out  of 
the  unemployed  activity  of  mind  which  the  common  school  has  awakened.  The 
school  is  a  most  potent  quickoner  of  the  intellectual  energies,  and  where  these 
are  awakened  they  will  employ  themselTes  usefully  or  mischieTOusly.  If  youth 
who  have  been  partially  educated  at  the  public  expense,  when  they  leave  school, 
or  are  not  confined  within  its  walls,  can,  out  of  Uie  private  fortunes  of  their  pa- 
rents or  guardians,  be  furnished  with  suitable  mental  employment  such  as  is  at 
onoe  pleasing  and  profitable,  most  of  the  dangers  that  beset  them  will  be 
avoided.  The  children  of  the  rich  are  in  circumstances  to  be  provided  with  such 
food  for  mental  activity  in  the  shape  of  good  and  interesting  books,  just  as  they 
could  have  been  provided  with  excellent  schools  without  taxing  the  public  purse 
for  this  end.  But  the  children  of  the  poor  can  be  so  accommodated  with  this 
mental  food  only  at  the  public  expense ;  and  for  all  the  middle^  classes  who  are 
seeking  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  by  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  expense, 
oomlnned  with  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble  which  educating  children  re- 
quires, is  too  great  to  be  endured  cheerfully,  even  for  the  well-being  of  thdr 
offflpring.  But  combination — as  in  the  case  of  the  public  schools—is  far  cheaper 
fcr  all  classes — the  rich,  the  poor,  the  middle — and  far  more  beneficial  for  all 
oonoemed.  It  is  far  better  for  all  the  youth  to  drink  knowledge,  morality, 
and  virtue,  as  well  as  general  intelligence,  and  special  impulses  to  energetic 
activity,  from  the  same  common  fountain.  Let  our  schools  then  be  patron- 
ized by  all,  and  let  them  be  made  capable  of  teaching,  and  furnishing  mental 
employment  to  more  than  those  who  are  in  them.  Let  them  not  only  educate 
the  children  who  are  especially  taught  at  the  desks,  but  let  them  be  repositories 
of  thought  for  those  who  have  gone  beyond  them. 

This  looks  to  the  establishment  of  District  School  Libraries.  For  if  a  commu- 
nity educates  its  poorer  children  to  read,  it  ought  not  to  turn  them  ofif  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  with  appetites  for  knowledge  whetted  by  study,  and  prepared  by 
discipline  to  digest  all  other  knowledge,  only  to  be  tantalized  with  the  sight  of 
books  filled  with  scientific  and  moral  iuformation,  or  to  satiate  those  appetites 
on  the  garbage  which  floats  along  the  stream  that  a  polluted  press  rolls  over  the 
land.  This  ought  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  means  provided  to  carry  our  youth 
farther  along  in  their  studies  than  they  can  go  in  the  school. 

It  should  be  the  State's  duty,  then,  to  provide  reading  for  such  purposes,  in 
order  that  it  may  profit  by  all  the  talent  it  has  discovered  in  the  common  school. 
It  is  believed  that  considerations  like  these  have  prompted  our  neighbors  to  en- 
gage in  this  very  useful  and  very  promising  field.  Massachusetts  many  years 
ago  gave  to  each  of  her  three  thousand  districts  a  school  library  worth  thirty 
dollars.  New  York  distributed  more  than  a  million  of  volumes  among  her  in- 
habitants ;  Ohio  pays  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  a  dollar,  raising  thereby  some  fifty 
thousand  dollars  annually — to  give  her  children  good  books  to  read ;  Indiana 
has  expended  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  great  object ;  and 
Canada  West  annually  gives  to  each  of  its  districts  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  it 
will  raise  by  tax  on  itself,  for  the  great  purpose  of  continuing  the  education  of 
the  children  which  the  common  school  begins.  Other  States,  both  East  and 
West,  are  moving  to  elevate  themselves  by  the  same  liberally  devised  and  far^ 
seeing  philanthropy.  And  shall  we  be  less  enterprising  in  our  behalf?  Shall 
we  give  our  children  less  advanUges  than  they  ?  Because  we  have  been  so 
fnrtunate  as  to  be  blest  with  sons  and  daughters,  shall  they  find  that  th^  have 
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hten  deprived  of  privileges  because-  born  in  our  midst  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  our 
boast  and  pride  that  those  whom  God  has  thus  committed  to  our  care,  possess 
larger  means  for  improvement,  higher  advantages  for  the  formation  of  noble 
and  manly  characters,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  spot  ?  We  ought  to  make 
it  our  boast  that  every  child  sent  to  us — an  angel  from  heaven — is  provided,  at 
the  cheapest  rate  it  may  be,  but  at  all  events  in  the  beet  manner,  with  every 
means  and  with  every  appUanoe  to  keep  him  in  an  angel's  pathway,  from  his 
advent  on  earth,  to  his  final  return  to  the  skies — that  he  is  taught  knowledge 
and  virtue  at  the  public  expense,  that  he  is  provided  with  books,  and  that  he  is 
thus  fumiihed  with  all  the  opportunities  of  growing  in  goodness  and  greatness 
that  a  human  being  ought  to  enjoy  or  could  improve. 

The  i^an  of  providing  such  District  School  Libraries,  adopted  by  the  Parlia* 
ment  of  Canada  West,  is  undoubtedly  the  wisest  that  has  yet  been  acted  upon. 
It  is  in  short  this.  The  Parliament  by  vote  appropriated  a  specific  sum  to  pur- 
ehase  a  suitable  number  of  books,  charts,  and  articles  of  apparatus  for  Schools 
and  School  Libraries.  This  sum  was  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  PubUo  Education,  and  a  large  depository  of  excellent  and  select 
books  for  the  reading  of  youth  and  older  persona  was  made  at  the  Office  of  Edu* 
cation.  Whenever  any  school  district  or  municipality  wishes  to  form  a  library, 
it  may  send  to  the  office  of  the  General  Saperintendent  a  sum  not  less  than  five 
dollars,  and  the  Superintendent  adds  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  sum,  and  re- 
turns, at  cost  prices,  such  books  to  the  district  as  it  may,  \^  a  committee  or 
otherwise,  have  selected  from  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  depository.  Thus 
the  books  that  go  into  libraries,  are  books  that  have  beeu  well  examined,  and 
oontain  nothing  that  is  frivolous,  or  that  could  poison  the  morals  of.  those  who 
read  them ;  the  libraries  purchase  them  at  tho  wholesale  price,  and  of  course 
can  obtain  a  much  larger  amount  of  reading-matter  for  their  money  than 
though  they  had  each  made  the  purchases  direct  from  the  booksellers  for  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  they  are  stimulated  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  ask  that  something  may  be  done  for  them.  It  is  believed 
that  some  such  plan  might  be  carried  into  effect  in  our  own  State,  greatly  to 
the  profit  of  the  whole  community. 

But  other  arguments  besides  the  mere  duty  of  encouraging  virtue  and  re- 
pressing vice,  might  be  urged  in  behalf  of  a  measure  so  fraught  with  promises 
of  advantage  to  a  commonwealth.  It  is  the  custom  of  municipalities,  corpora- 
tions, societies,  and  even  of  states,  to  provide,  at  certain  times  and  seasons,  at 
the  public  expense,  festivals  and  shows,  ns  fireworks,  celebrations,  orations, 
and  long  and  magnificent  processions.  The  leading  thought  and  purpose  of 
these  things  is  to  give  to  the  whole  people  some  common  source  of  relaxation, 
amusement,  and  enjoyment ;  and  in  any  age  there  have  been  only  a  few,  and 
those  men  of  strong  prejudices,  to  doubt  the  practical  utility  and  worth  of  sooh 
solemnities.  They  do  serve  to  bind  us  all  to  the  great  past,  the  fruitful  mother 
of  all  our  comforts,  and  of  all  our  improvements.  They  tend  to  bind  all  men 
together  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  fellowship,  and  to  make  us  know  more  of 
the  sentiments  of  right,  truth,  and  duty,  that  glow  in  the  hearts  of  the  high 
and  noble,  and  bum  also  in  the  souls  of  the  lower  and  the  more  unfortunate. 
They  remind  us  of  our  conunon  and  mutual  dependence  one  on  the  other,  and 
all  on  God  and  righteousness,  and  prepare  us  for  the  great  heaven  of  everlast- 
ing equality  and  nobleness,  which  we  were  made  that  we  might  hasten  to- 
ward to. 

Good  books !  written  in  the  olden  times  of  man*8  untrammeled  thinidng — and 
road,  studied,  admired,  and  almost  adored  by  a  hundred  genoraUons  before  M 1 
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Good  books !  redolent  of  the  Tirtues  and  graoes  of  ell  earth's  pferknu  gooihw 
and  loTeliness,  filled  with  the  hietories  of  those  great  and  noble  men  wbaM 
4eedB  boilt  nations,  and  whose  words  instmcted  them,  crowded  with  the  emli 
•of  empires  whose  power  and  glory  corered  the  earth  as  with  a  mantle  of  ll^t, 
and  teeming  with  the  beantiful  but  sorrowfUI  stories  of  the  tdlsome  prognsi 
and  the  oYentful  fortunes  of  science,  liberty ,  and  religion !  Good  books !  hoist- 
ing fall  of  the  wisdom,  the  wit,  and  the  philosophy  of  those  in  hmior  of  whom 
realms  take  their  names,  and  to  whose  characters  the  world  is  prond  to  ds 
homage,  like  the  sapphire  sky  with  its  spangles  of  gold,  Ihi^  set  with  the  radi- 
ant glories  of  Ylrtue,  Holiness,  and  Truth,  and  instinct  with  a  liying  power  te 
enkindle  in  the  heart  of  their  lowliest  readers  a  fire  as  pure,  as  diffosiTe,  and 
as  transforming  as  diviaity  1  What  a  treasure  are  they  to  this  world  of  ours ! 
And  what  a  source  of  all  goodness,  honor,  and  nobleness !  The  neighboriioed 
that  has  a  little  library  of  them,  has  a  liiing  power  in  its  heart  to  draw  anmad 
it  the  affections  of  its  sons  and  daughters,  and  drawing  them  to  it,  how  loftily 
and  how  rapidly  can  it  instruct  them  in  all  duty  and  in  obedience  f  In  no  way 
•an  a  State  do  more  for  its  children  with  such  a  trifling  expense,  than  by  pre- 
Tiding  and  securing  fi>r  its  citiiens  the  sweet  and  refining  pastimes  which  good 
books  afford  to  all  who  can  read.  The  Tice  and  idleness  of  a  single  year, 
eaused  by  the  want  of  something  useful  to  read,  will  cost  such  a  oommnnity  fiir 
more  than  ten  times  the  worth  or  expense  of  books  sufficient  to  supply  the  wholt 
people  with  reading  for  five  years  to  come. 

Books  or  BxrERSifCE  in  Schools. — If  this  is  not  thought  advisable,  there 
ought  at  least  to  be  some  good  reference  books  put  into  every  one  of  our  sdiool 
rooms.  Every  one  knows  how  meager,  for  instance,  are  our  common  school 
geographies.  They  contain  the  elements  of  that  very  useful  science  to  be  sure, 
but  nothing  more  than  the  barest  elements.  And  when  scholars  have  gene 
through  with  them  they  can  be  expected  to  know  very  little  of  the  surftbce  of 
the  earth  and  its  productions,  its  towns,  and  its  inhabitants.  To  remedy  these 
deficiencies,  every  school-room  ought  to  have  a  large  and  correct  Atlas,  or  a  set 
of  well  prepared  maps  and  charts— such  as  are  in  use  among  men  of  business, 
and  a  well  digested  and  arranged  Gazetteer.  No  money  could  be  better  used 
than,  a  small  sum  expended  to  procure  for  every  district  school  an  Encyclopedia, 
and  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  these  would  show  something  of  the 
extent  of  the  world  of  knowledge  to  which  the  school  is  designed  to  introduce 
the  pnpiU  &>  well  as  the  mode  of  consulting  original  sources  of  information ; 
and  would  form  his  mind  to  habits  of  diligent  investigation,  and  to  habits  of 
independent  and  self-reliant  thought.  And  the  grand  object  of  all  education, 
both  in  the  school-room  and  out  of  it,  is  to  elevate  and  confirm  in  strong,  intd- 
Ugent,  and  enterprising  truth  and  goodness  the  soul  of  every  person  in  the 
oommunity.  These  would  not  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  reeitatioB, 
but  fior  reference  in  the  reading  lessons,  in  the  arithmetical  problems,  and  in 
the  general  exercises  of  the  school.  The  scholar  would  then  learn  how  to  use 
these  things  to  verify  the  assertions  and  statements  of  bis  school  books,  and  te 
oorreot  and  supply  their  deficiencies^  and  thus  would  be  doing  exactly  what  he 
will  be  called  to  do  almost  every  day  in  his  fViture  life. 

Besides  these  books,  there  should  be  in  every  school-room  a  tail  and  antbsn- 
tio  standard  IMetionary  of  the  English  Language,  and  the  scholars  and  teacheis 
•htnld  make  daily  and  hourly  use  of  it.  This  is  as  necessary  as  a  black-board 
and  chalk.  It  should  be  used  to  explain  jthe  meanings  of  words,  to  settle  dS^ 
f«ted  questions  of  orthography  and  pronuneiation,  and  to  stimulate  inqniry, 

4  to  seour*  and  SBOoumge  aocuracy  in  all  things.    Ihs  OoamiadoMr  tell 
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AO  bMilaiioii  in  njiag  that  no  DioiioBary  jtt  poblielMd  otn  snsUIn  a  tiieroagh 
OOB^Arison  with  that  of  Noah  Wobster,  rerised  by  Profeflsor  Ooodrioh,  of  N. 
HaTen.  Thtra  should  also  bo  in  the  Bchool-room,  and  easy  of  access  to  all,  a 
food  Biographioal  Dictionary,  and  this  would  be  found  especially  nsefnl  as  a 
taaoher  of  anoble  practical  morality  by  examples— that  method  of  nature  so 
pleasing  to  all,  so  profitable  especially  to  the  young.  These  Maps,  Charts,  At- 
lases, and  Books  of  Reference  ought  to  be  indispensable  appendages  to  every 
school-room.  And  it  is  belieyed  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  State  to  aid 
its  rural  schools  and  its  city  schools  in  procuring  them,  as  it  is  to  aid  in 
giring  to  these  same  schools  good  schoolmasters. 

KnfDNsss  IN  THE  ScHooL-KOOM.— To  hope  in  the  Rod  is  Sarage.  To  ex- 
change the  Rod  for  Ridicule,  is  to  take  king  Stork  lor  king  Log.  To  reserrt 
the  Rod  only  to  be  used  as  an  act  of  genuine  philanthropy  is  wise— Ma<  makes 
tka  Rod,  like  Aaron's,  to  blossom. 

Kindness  is  seldom  a  matter  of  unmitigated  sweetness.  Genuine  kindness  is 
gsisiiine  philanthropy,  and  genuine  philanthropy,  like  genuine  therapeutics, 
■mat,  oooaaionally,  try  aotual  cautery.  There  is  a  Pill  kindness  and  a  Plum 
Podbling  kindness ;  neither  is  just  the  thing  to  fill  a  school-room  with  bee-hiTe 
plaasantnesB— both  hsTo  much  wax,  little  bee-bread,  and  leBS  honey. 

There  is  a  kindness  in  genuine  deeds,  and  a  kindness  in  glowing  words— <me 
ii  lilie  kindness  of  lote,  the  other  the  kindness  of  eloquence  the  latter  often 
abooes,  the  fhrmer  is  often  abused. 

My  subject  is  on  the  wing,  it  skips  from  scene  to  scene.  Sympathy  k{nd<* 
laas  I  take  to  be  different  from  Pill  kindness,  or  Plum  Pudding  kindness ;  dif- 
ferent from  I^Te  kindness,  or  Eloquence  kindness— tfnsTer  wastes  its  fragranoa 
on  the  desert  air.  Somebody  about  something  is  always  by  to  snuff  it  greedily 
and  cheerily.  But,  look  out,  the  kindness  of  empathy  has  a  bad  neighbor* 
Fnling  Sentimentality.  B.  G.  H. 

CoixaoEs  iir  Wiscovsin.— We  understand,  says  the  **  Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education,"  that  a  petition  is  in  circulation  to  be  presented  to  the  next 
Legislature  of  that  Stato,  praying  for  the  passage  of  a  law,  by  which  the  funds 
of  the  Sute  UniYersity  shall  be  equitably  distributed  among  the  soreral  char- 
tared  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  State,  making  them  branches  of  Uie  State 
Institution,  so  far  that  according  to  the  number  of  students  in  each  of  them 
baring  a  certain  grade  of  attainments,  they  may  share  equally  in  that  noble 
endowment  prorided  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Wisconsin. 

AMxnicAN  TSI.EGRAPU  lNV£irroR  IN  Eunopx. — On  the  9th  ult«  a  grand 
banquet  was  given  to  Prof.  Morse  in  London  by  the  English  telegraph  compa- 
nies, which  haye  their  head-quarters  in  that  city.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  this  city, 
who  is  the  active  agent  of  the  New  York  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Co.,  and  who 
ia  now  in  London  on  business  relating  to  the  laying  of  the  great  cable,  was  ona 
of  the  guests.  Many  oompliments  were  paid  to  Prof.  M.,  as  the  inventor  of  tha 
electro-magnetic  telegri^ — ^the  most  simple  of  all.  Quite  a  number  of  distin- 
guished guests  were  present,  and  Prof.  M.  stated  he  had  telegraphed  over  the 
Qoited  wires  which  from  London  crossed  the  Irish  Channel,  and  were  2,000  miles 
loBg,  and  had  produced  210  signals  per  minute.  He  was  of  opinion  that  this 
pvoifad  the  perfect  jnraotioability  of  working  the  proposed  telegraph  across  tha 
Atiaatio  Ocean. 

Tbx  it.  p.  AsmoNOMRR.— The  Boston  7Vaef//er  states  that  George  P.  Bond, 
irtt  airistant  at  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard  University,  has  de>- 
oliaod  the  appoiniment  reoently  tendered  him  by  the  Preddent  of  the  Unittd 
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States,  of  Chief  Astronomer,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  11th,  I86O9 
to  carry  into  effect  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Jane  10th,  1846,  betweea 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  rai|;iing  the  boundary  line  between  th« 
United  States  and  British  Oregon.  The  appointment  was  made  without  aay 
proTious  consultation  with  Mr.  Bond. 

Etching  on  Ivory. — The  ivory  to  be  etched  is  first  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  wax,  and  the  designs  traced  on  it  with  a  style.  Nitrate  of  silver — composed 
of  6  grains  of  silver  dissolved  in  80  grains  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  diluted  with 
160  gridns  of  water — ^is  then  poured  upon  the  ivory,  which  bites  lightly  into 
the  lines  traced  by  the  style,  and  when  exposed  to  the  light,  dyes  it  a  deep 
black  color.  The  wax  is  then  removed  by  washing  in  hot  soft  water,  leaving 
the  design  in  dark  lines  on  the  ivory. 

WATE&PRoor  Emert  Paper. — Common  emery  paper  is  made  by  duitiag 
fine  emery  on  paper  which  has  been  covered  with  a  coat  of  glne.  When  dry  it 
is  fit  for  use.  This  paper  can  not  be  used  to  polish  articles  in  water,  beoaan 
the  glue  is  soluble.  To  prepare  emery  paper  that  can  be  used  in  water*  th« 
paper  should  be  coated  with  copal  varnish  which  has  been  dissolved  in  hot  lin* 
seed  oil,  and  to  which  has  been  added  (when  cold)  some  turpentine  ««>t^iniiig 
a  little  India-rubber  dissolved  in  it.  The  paper  is  first  coated  with  this  oon^o- 
aition,  then  the  emery  dusted  on,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  glue,  then  i|  It 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  lead,  and  afterward  dried  in  a  warn 
place.  The  reason  for  dipping  this  paper  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  lead 
before  drying  is  to  remove  stickiness  from  the  varnish.  This  kind  of  emefj 
paper,  of  course,  is  more  expensive  to  manufacture  than  the  glue  paper. 

A  Valuable  Suooestion. — A  gentleman,  named )V.  D.  Porter,  writes  to  Uie 
New  York  Herald,  that  the  following  will,  in  many  cases,  detect  the  perpetra- 
tors of  a  murder — "  It  is  well  known  that  all  objects  are  actually  painted  or 
impressed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Should  a  person  die  by  a  violent  death, 
tiie  objects  before  the  eye  at  the  time  remain  impressed  on  the  retina.  If  the 
eovering  of  the  eye  is  scraped  down  thin,  and  a  powerful  magnifying  glass  ap- 
plied, this  image  will  be  distinctly  seen.  This  was  the  first  discovery  <tf  the 
daguerreotype.    Any  scientific  physician  can  do  this." 

The  Northmen — New  Discoveries. — The  Springfield  B^fittbliean  .states 
that  some  curious  ancient  figures  exist  upon  the  Island  of  Monh^gan,  on  the 
ooast  of  Maine,  supposed  to  bo  Runic  characters.  Dr.  A.  C.  Haelin,  of  Bangor, 
has  lately  taken  casts  of  these  inscriptions  in  plaster,  which  will  be  forwarded 
to  Copenhagen,  whose  archnological  society  alone  has  the  means  to  translate 
the  Runic  characters.  It  is  supposed  that  these  inscriptions  were  made  by 
Northmen,  hundreds  of  years  before  the  discovery  of  (>>lumbus,  who  visited 
what  is  now  known  as  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  who,  it  is  supposed, 
sailed  along  a  great  extent  of  the  eastern  ooast  of  North  America.  Tlie  deci- 
phering of  these  Runics  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest 

EvERTBuDT  will  bc  glad  to  learn  that  a  new  cent  is  to  be  ooined.  The  old  oop- 
per  head,  which  has  so  long  represented  the  smallest  fractional  divisiMi  of  our 
decimal  money  in  use,  is  too  cumbrous  and  large  for  the  little  value  it  repre- 
sents, and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  new  coin,  readily  distinguishable  from  all 
others  in  circulation,  will  be  considered  by  all  a  great  improvement.  It  is 
therefore  proposed  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  that  the  new  cent  shall  be 
eighty-eight  parts  copper  and  twelve  parte  nickeL    This  will  make  a  coin  of  a 
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dark  reddish  color.    It  is  to  weigh  screnty-two  grains,  Ices  than  half  the  pre^ 
ent  cent,  which  is  one  hundred  and  sizty-ei^t  grains. 

Effects  of  Coffee. — The  effects  of  coffee  upon  the  human  system  are  said, 
by  a  writer  in  BlackwoocTa  Magazine,  to  consist  in  making  the  brain  more 
feotiTe,  soothing  the  body  generally,  making  the  change  and  waste  of  matter 
much  slower  than  usual,  and  the  demand  for  food,  in  consequence,  much  lestf. 
These  results  are  produced  by  the  combined  effects  of  volatile  oil,  a  species  of 
tannin,  and  a  substance  called  theine  or  coffeine,  common  to  both  tea  and  coffee. 
It  is  also  thought  that  the  lessening  of  the  general  bodily  waste  which  would 
follow  the  consumption  of  a  daily  allowance  of  coffee,  would  cause  a  saving  of 
0tarch  and  gluten  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  coffee. 

The  oldest  oak  in  England  is  the  Parliament  Oak,  in  Climpstone  Park,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  the  storms  of  fifteen  hundred  years.  The  largest  oak  is 
called  Calthrop  Oak,  Yorkshire ;  it  measures  seventy -eight  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence where  the  trunk  meets  the  ground.  The  most  productive  oak  was  that  of 
Gelonos,  in  Monmouthshire,  felled  in  1810.  Its  bark  brought  $1,000,  and  its 
timber  $3,850.  In  the*mansion  of  Tredegar  Park,  Monmouthshire,  there  is  said 
to  be  a  room  42  feet  broad  and  227  feet  long,  the  floor  and  wainscots  of  which 
were  the  productions  of  a  single  oak-tree  grown  on  the  estate. 

COLLEGE    COMMENCEMENTS. 

The  following  came  to  hand  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  our  long  lists  of  Com- 
mencements in  the  numbers  for  August,  September,  and  October  : 

Ohio  University  at  Athens. — The  Commencement  exercises  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity closed  Wednesday,  July  30th.  Tuesday  evening  there  was  a  very  in- 
teresting contest  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  literary  societies  con- 
nected with  the  University.  The  exercises  of  Wednesday  were — the  speeches 
of  senior  class,  and  "  Master's  Oration"  by  C.  M.  Walker,  Indianapolis,  la* 
The  President,  S.  Howard,  D.  D.,  delivered  the  annual  Baccalaureate.  W. 
McClintick,  Esq.,  Chillicothe,  0.,  addressed  the  literary  societies.  The  exercises 
throughout  were  highly  interesting,  and  fully  maintained  the  reputation  of 
this  time-honored  institution. 

Pennsylvania  Coixeoe. — ^The  Commencement  of  Pennsylvania  College,  at 
Gettysburg,  took  place  on  Monday  ahd  Tuesday,  September  the  22d  and  2dd. 
The  address  to  the  Alumni  was  given  by  Edward  McPherson,  Esq.,  and  the  ad- 
dresses before  the  literary  sooietiee  were  delivered  by  Col.  8.  W.  Black  and 
Chief-Justice  Black.  The  usual  orations  of  the  graduating  class  are  well 
spoken  of. 

Wabash  Colx.eoe. — Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  of  this  college,  has  declined  the  ap- 
pointment to  a  professorship  in  the  Indiana  State  University.  The  new  building 
will  be  completed  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  term. 

Liberia  College.— The  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Roberts,  late  President  of  Liberia, 
who  has  recently  been  on  a  visit  to  this  country  on  business  connected  with 
the  promotion  of  education  in  that  republic,  has  been  electod,  by  the  Trustees 
of  Donations  for  Education  in  Liberia,  President  of  Liberia  College.  Mr.  Rob* 
erts  has  accepted  the  appointment,  and  is  expected  soon  to  commence  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  college.  This  appointment  has  the 
approbation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  in  Liberia,  and  of  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  enterprise  in  this  country. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  College.— The  Trustees  of  this  Uifti* 
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tation  met  at  OriiJ,  Seneca  Coantj,  N.  T.,  September  4th,  for  the  parpooe  of 
determining  the  site  of  the  new  Agricultural  College,  organized  bj  the  State. 
Several  hundred  intelligent  gentlemen,  mostly  practical  farmers,  were  in  at- 
tendance from  the  counties  of  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Tompkins,  Schuyler,  Tates, 
Ontario,  etc.  The  mtdn  questions  discussed  were  in  relation  to  that  at  Cayuga 
Lake,  near  Sheldrake  Point,  and  another  at  or  near  the  Tillage  of  Orid,  on  the 
borders  of  Seneca  Lake.  After  a  full  and  ftree  inquiry  into  the  adTantagea  as 
well  as  the  objections  to  the  proposed  locations,  the  Board  decided  in  fkfwr  of 
the  shore  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  where  a  farm  was  selected,' containing  aboni  <^0 
acres,  extending  from  the  line  of  the  Tillage  to  the  banks  of  the  lake  at  the 
steamboat  landing,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  public  road  firom  the  land- 
ing to  the  Tillage.  The  price  for  this  farm  in  the  aggregate  was  about  $48,600 ; 
averftging  about  $65  per  acre.  There  are  upon  it  five  dwelling-houses,  three 
of  them  erected  within  a  few  years.  The-  bams  are  quite  extcnslTe,  a  portion 
of  them  new  or  erected  the  last  season.  There  is  a  mill  priTilege  with  the 
farm,  on  which  a  saw-mill  is  erected,  and  a  run  of  stones  also  for  grinding  ^eed 
and  coarse  grain.  The  farm  is  admirably  watered,  and  beautifully  situated; 
includes  up'ward  of  100  acres  of  Taluable  timber,  mostly  large  and  stately  oaks, 
and  an  excellent  limestone  quarry,  and  comprises  a  great  variety  of  toils. 
After  this  decision,  the  Board  proceeded  to  an  election  of  officers,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  unanimous  'Choice  of  Hon.  Samuel  CheeTer  (Ex- President  of  the 
N.  Y.  S.  Agricultural  Society),  of  Saratoga,  as  President  of  the  College.  Sxee- 
utive  and  Finance  Committees  were  also  chosen.  The  subscriptions  in  the 
Ticinity  of  OTid  amount  to  $47,000.  We  congratulate  the  Lnstitution  on  its 
■election  of  Judge  CheeTer  as  presiding  officer.  He  is  a  farmer  of  much  ex- 
perience, and  possesses  many  of  those  qualities  which  can  but  promote  the  soo- 
eess  of  the  College,  and  make  it  of  practical  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 
We  trust  it  will  be  enabled  to  commence  operations  at  an  early  day,  and  wish 
it  all  the  success  which  so  bright  a  beginning  fairly  promises. 

EDITORIAL    COBBEBPONDEKOE. 

From  our  Associate,  Dr.  Wii^er. — Here  we  are  now  in  Western  Hew 
York.  But  a  little  while  ago  and  we  were  among  the  lllinoians,  disooursiiig 
eloquently  upon  schools,  school- teaching,  sciences  common  and  higher,  astitm- 
omy,  chemistry,  and  physiology.  Anon,  and  we  were  conducted  by  the  iron 
horse,  hither  and  thither,  through  the  Prairie  State.  One  day  we  exchanged 
eoortedes  with  graTe  and  dignified  profsssors  in  College  and  UniTersity ;  again 
we  oouTersed  with  Tillage  and  country  pedagogues  and  worthy  schoolmis- 
tresses; then  we  were  hand-in-hand  with  our  worthy  friend  Prof.  HoTey,  of 
the  Illinois  Teacher  at  Peoria. 

Another  change,  and  we  are  holding  a  Teaehers*  Institute  in  Long  Island. 
So  we  pass  on  from  graTe  to  gsy,  from  low  to  high;  discoursing  now  en  reading 
and  spelling,  then  on  arithmetic,  algebra,  political  and  physical  geography, 
oiTil  science,  and  social  law,  grammar  and  its  constituents,  history  and  higher 
sciences,  physiology  as  the  science  of  health,  and  astronomy  as  the  noblest  of 
knowledges.  Little  lettered  they  say  these  Suffolk  teachers  are;  we  are  nol. 
howeTer.  willingly  to  believe  it.  They  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  sgricul- 
tnrist ;  but  warm  human  hearts  pulsate.  Brush  off — ^we  will  not  say  rusticity 
— and  you  haTe  them,  a  gbrious  company  of  pedigogi  and  pedigoga.  We  are 
proud  of  them.  Commisdoner  N.  need  not  blush  for  his  fair  constituent  !hr 
whom  he  so  manfyilly  acts;  and  eren  graTe  old  V.  S.  displays  a  band  set 
everywhere  to  be  beat. 
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Long  Islaad  u  a  sort  of  duurmed  spot  A  salabrioos  atmosphere,  an  eqvable 
climate,  aa  inleUigent  jeomanry,  and  beantiftil  hamlets,  are  among  its  attrao- 
tions.  No  wonder,  then,  that  New  Yorkers  Ioto  to  escape  the  bedlam  seenes 
of  the  city,  to  mralise  and  steal  health  on  the  loTcly  plains  of  Qaeens  and  Suf- 
folk oounties.  Perhaps  a  more  salabrions  climate  can  be  found  nowhere  in  this 
oountry.  A  greater  yarietj  can  hardlj  be  found  in  so  brief  a  compass.  For 
rusticating.  Long  Island  is  the  best  direction  one  ma  j  take ;  and  for  country 
residences,  its  merits  are  not  easily  to  be  equaled.  A  short  ride  on  the  rail- 
road will  take  one  to  or  from  the  city ;  and  thus  tho  conTenftnees  of  town  and 
the  adTantages  of  a  rural  home  can  be  enjoyed  together.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  so  many,  but  that  no  more  of  the  Gothamites  arail  themseWes  of  these 
fkeilities. 

LoKo  Isi^AND  sEEits  TO  HATB  KO  MiNKs.  Indeed,  the  constitution  of  its 
■oil  would  appear  to  preclude  it  It  is  an  oceanic  deposit ;  and  cren  now, 
while  the  western  shore  is  increasing  by  deposit  nnd  drift,  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity Is  yielding  to  the  wayes.  Many  farms,  the  deeds  of  which  are  on  record  in 
the  office  of  the  Suffolk  County  clerk,  are  out  several  miles  from  the  present 
shore,  deep  buried  under  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Very  few  rocks  can  be  found, 
and  those  are  eridently  broken  off  trom  those  on  the  Connecticut  shore,  and 
floated  OTer.  The  bays  are  delightful  for  batMng  or  fishing.  Whales  occa- 
sionally come  down  here  on  a  risit,  but  seldom  arc  permitted  to  leaTe  without 
some  notice  f^om  the  inhabitants. 

A  SETTi.aMEifT  OP  Indians,  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  old  Montauks, 
are  located  on  Shinneooek  Bay.  Unlike  other  aborigines  of  America,  many  of 
I  are  woolly-haired ;  a  circumstance  attributable  to  the  adoption  of  nam- 
I  of  the  African  race  into  the  tribe.  They  hare  a  Congregational  Church, 
though  many  of  them  hare  embraced  the  Second  Adrent  doctrines.  A  school 
is  aiao  maintained  among  them  l^  legislatiTo  bounty.  They  are  quite  intel- 
ligent and  religious ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  not  forehanded.  Many  of  them 
tke  out  their  winter^s  subsistence  by  begging  from  the  inhabitants  in  the 
Beighboring  Tillage  of  Southampton.  There  is  some  hope,  however,  that  this 
odious  custom  will  become  obsolete.  Very  few  of  them  drink,  especially  of  the 
older  inhabitants.  Ttiis  is  attributable  to  the  exertions  of  their  late  pastor, 
Rer.  Mr.  Cuffy.  The  younger  ones,  who  have  obtained  employment  abroad  aa 
whalers,  do  not  emulate  this  temperance.  If  there  was  more  energy  extant 
among  them,  they  would  become  wealthy.  But  they  are  too  dependent.  So 
far  from  decreasing,  their  numbers  are  actually  on  the  increase ;  a  oircum- 
•tanoe  which  we  have  noticed  among  other  nations  of  Indians  that  embraced 
eiTilisation. 

Albany,  JVbv.  3,  1856.— I  went  on  Tuesday  to  Schenectady,  and  visited 
first  the  Union  School,  located  near  the  railroad,  in  a  building  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Union  College.  Here  all  the  children  of  the  city  attend  who  are  in- 
structed in  public  schools.  Mr.  George  B.  Cook  is  the  Superintendent  or  Prin- 
cipal, and  appears  to  be  generally  popular.  Associated  with  him  are  one  gen- 
tleman assistant,  and  a  cohort  of  ladies  not  often  to  be  excelled.  Mr.  C.  takes 
much  pride  in  his  staff,  and  justly.  I  was  favored  with  a  survey  of  the 
classes,  from  primary  to  the  classical  department,  and  much  pleased  with  the 
general  order,  system,  and  arrangement.  The  grounds  connected  with  the 
building  are  superb,  shaded  by  tall  trees,  and  admirably  adapted  for  their  pur* 
pose.    Everybody  looked  neat  and  happy. 
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Nez*  we  madd  a  pilgrimago  to  "  Old  Uniofi."  Here  the  chief  attraction  U 
therencrableDr.Nott,  now  **  well  striokcn  in  years,"  being  eighty-fiTe  jears 
of  age.  He  is  indeed  the  patriarch  of  our  collegiate  presidents.  I  also  saw 
Professors  Hickok,  Lewis,  Jackson,  and  l^ewman.  But  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  giye  a  description  of  this  clasiio  ground ;  and  I  hate  strong  hope  that  an 
abler  pen  will  yet  undertake  to  supply  the  Journai«  aitd  Review  with  a 
sketch  of  this  place. 

Next  we  visited  Amsterdam,  a  pretty  rural  village  in  Montgomery  County. 
The  academy  here  is  now  under  charge  of  Michael  P.  Cavert,  assisted  by  a 
preceptress,  which  latter  post  is  now  filled  by  a  Miss  Allen.  Mr.  Cavert  is  one 
of  the  first  educational  men  in  the  State ;  is  a  superior  instructor,  a  conscien- 
tious and  excellent  man. 

Teachers'  iNSTrruTE.—Our  next  place  of  destination  was  Fultonville,  where 
the  teachers'  Institute  was  in  session.  About  sixty  teachers  were  in  attend-- 
ance.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  members,  under  the  direction  of 
the  School  Commissioners,  A.  W.  Cox  and  John  J.  Brookman.  Here  I  remained 
two  days,  assisting  in  the  lessons.  I  learned  to  my  surprise,  for  I  was  very  ig- 
norant of  matters  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  that  the  teachers  of  Montgomery 
County  are  generally  highly  intelligent,  able,  and  influential,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  better  paid  than  elsewhere. 

Both  the  School  Commissioners  are  practical  teachers,  and  devote  their  whole 
time  to  school  matters.  In  their  appointment  political  considerations  were 
overlooked  ;  and  their  conduct  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  the  selection.  The 
recent  act  of  the  Legislature  creating  the  office,  is  deservedly  very  popnlar  in 
this  county.  Both  the  Commissioners  **  magnify  their  office ;"  I  obeerved  thai 
**  women's  rights"  were  to  some  extent  acknowledged  l^  them  and  their  con- 
stituents. Circulars  have  been  issued  to  every  board  of  school  district  teach- 
ers advising  the  employment  of  female  teachers  where  practicable,  for  the 
winter  terms ;  and  the  county  association  have  passed  a  resolution  acknowl- 
edging the  justice  of  equal  salary,  where  the  services  rendered  by  the  lady 
were  ^qual  to  those  of  male  teachers.  Of  course  Utopia  is  yet  undiscovered ; 
and  many  years  will  pass  before  this  policy  will  be  adopted.  Public  school 
teachers  must  first  become  such  professionally ;  not  abandoning  the  business  for 
other  callings,  or  immediately  after  marriage.  In  respect  to  qualifications  as 
disciplinarians  as  well  as  teachers,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  in  many  re- 
spects the  ladies  very  generally  surpassed  the  men.  Their  ideas  are  more  ge- 
nial, more  gospel-like,  more  interiorly  philosophital,  more  haimoniting. 
Women  are  more  naturally  teachers  than  men. 

Addresses  were  delivered  every  evening  by  gentlemen  of  the  county.  It  wn 
my  good  fortune  to  hear  some  of  them ;  which  I  hope  to  see  in  our  Joukwai. 
Aim  Review.  I  would  instance  the  best  efforts,  in  my  humble  judgment,  bat 
fear  to  appear  invidious.    All  evinced  a  high  order  of  intellect. 

In  no  county  of  the  State,  I  opine,  does  the  school  teacher  occupy  a  more 
lofty  social  position  than  in  this  county.  They  are  respected ;  and  generally 
their  wishes  are  consnlted  in  school  arrangements,  and  all  matters  connected 
with  education.  Under  the  town  superintendency,  most  of  the  officers  wer* 
teachers ;  and  the  present  Commissioners  were  taken  from  the  school-room. 
The  people  of  Mohawk  Valley  are  by  no  means  stolid,  nor  unappreciative  o! 
the  merits  of  good  teachers.  All  that  is  wanted  is  for  the  teachers  to  lay  asid* 
whatever  school-child  habits  they  may  hate  fostered,  and  steadily  and  onit- 
edly  press  forward. 
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L    SCIENCE  AND   RELIGION. 

BT   REV.   MARK  HOPKINS,  D.D., 
PixaiDBin-,  ana  Prof(MMr  ofUona  anA  InteUc«to«l  PbUoaopby,  WUllcmf  Colteft ,  WOlUnutovn, ! 


The  genera  and  species  of  science  are  permanent.  The  genus 
Apisj  and  the  species  mellifera^  are  the  same  to-day  as  when  they 
were  described  by  Virgil  eighteen*  hundred  years  ago.  So,  too, 
there  are  permanent  manifestations  of  human  character.  We  learn 
from  the  text*  that  the  genus  babbler  existed  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  as  it  does  now,  and  that  then,  as  now,  it  was  divided  into  two 
species.  First,  there  was  the  simply  vain,  or  empty  babbler.  With- 
out depth,  frivolous,  conceited,  with  no  apprehension  of  the  grand 
and  solemn  aspects  of  this  universe,  with  no  comprehension  of  its 
great  problems  and  interests,  he  is  always  and  everywhere  an  an- 
noyance and  a  hindrance.  The  second  species  of  babbler  is  the 
profane.  In  this  species  conceit  is  intensified,  and  there  are  added 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  other,  recklessness  and  malignity.  Both 
were  opposed  to  Christianity,  and  then,  as  now,  closely  associated 

•  •  In  explanation  of  Ihls  reference  to  a  tert^  it  Is  proper  to  state  that  this  article  -ras  written 
by  President  Hopkins,  as  a  sermon  On  1  Tiraothy  ri.  20, 21 :  *^  Aroimiro  PBorAira  akd  tain 

BADDLIXQS  AND  OPPOflmONS  OV  6CIF.XCE  FALSKLY  SO  CALLED:  "WHICn,  SOMX  PKOFKSSINO,  HAVE 

F.aRED  coKCEr.Ki5a  Tint  FArm."  It  was  prepared  by  inTltalion  of  the  Local  Oommittee  of  the 
*- American  Association  for  the  Advancement  oTSoience"— a  r«{>oet  of  wboadseflsiotispt  Albany, 
in  August  last,  was  given  in  our  Jocrnal  for  the  same  month,  page  175 — and  was  delivered  in 
tlio  Sccnn<l  Presbyterian  Chnrrh  in  that  city.  Sabbath,  Aog:ust  2*tb.  Bev.  i)r.  Hitchcock,  of 
Amherst  GoUegG,  and  Right  Rev.  Biah(^  Hopkins,  of  Vermont,  preached  diseonrses  on  the 
Hsmc  duy,  by  invitation  of  the  same  Ck)mmitteo,  copies  of  which,  with  the  one  here  presented, 
were  roquC'^tcJ  for paMu alon ;  and  It  is  a  curio'is  coincidence,  that  Bishop  Hopkins  and  he 
of  Williams  Colio«?e  A\ithout  preconcert  preached  from- the  aamd  text.'  The  diseotaraes  of  tlto 
other  genlicincn  m  ill  be  noticed  in  due  time ;  but  that  of  President  Hopkins  is  so  admirably 
adaptod  to  the  dr!«:;:n  of  our  work",  th:it  we  have  solicited  it  fbr  publlcatloiii  and  gladly 
prt'«cint  it,  text  an  1  a'l,  to  our  readers.- Kditos. 
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with  these,  oflen  identical,  were  some  who  professed  science  of  some 
kind,  and  opposed  Christianity  on  that  ground.  They  so  professed 
it  as  to  err  from  the  faith.  Of  this  genus  some  are  earnest  inquirers, 
and  some  mere  babblers.  Certainly  there  never  have  been  more 
perfect  specimens  of  babbling,  whether  of  the  simydy  vain,  or  of  the 
profane,  than  have  been  put  forth  in  the  name  of  science.  Before 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  known,  what  perfect  babble  were 
the  theories  of  animal  spirits  pervading  the  arteries  ?  How  much 
scientific  babble  was  there,  both  vain  and  profane,  about  the  zodiac 
of  Dendera  ?  Of  what  a  retreating  ocean  of  it  are  we  now  hearing 
the  last  ripples  respecting  the  '*  vestiges  of  creation"  and  the  Acarus 
Crossi  ? 

But  the  doctrine  implied  in  the  text  is,  that  whenever  any  thing 
claiming  to  be  science  is  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  it  is  science 
falsely  so  called  ;  and  hence,  that  between  true  Christianity  and  true 
science  there  is  perfect  harmony.  It  is  also  implied  in  this  passage, 
that  there  is  a  sphere  of  faith  distinct  from  that  of  science.  These 
are  the  points  to  b§  illustrated ;  and  that  we  may  do  so,  let  us  in- 
quire, 

1st,  What  science  is  ? 

2d,  Whether  all  science  is  related  to  religion  ?  * 
3d,  What  science  is  thus  related,  and  how  ?     And, 
4th,  Consider  the  sphere  of  faith  distinct  from  that  of  science,  but 
not  opposed  to  it. 

First,  then,  what  is  science  ?  This  is  a  species  under  the  genus 
knowledge.  All  knowledge  is  not  science ;  nor  is  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  it.  Those  primitive  intuitions  which  underlie  all  other 
knowledge,  which  are  the  same  in  all,  and  give  unity  to  the  race, 
are  not  science.  A  knowledge  of  isolated  facts  by  the  senses, 
knowledge  from  testimony,  the  common  knowledge  by  which  life  is 
regulated,  is  not  science.  If  it  were,  scientific  men  would  not  be 
distinguished  from  others.  The  term  is  used  somewhat  loosely,  but 
we  shall  not  depart  from  the  general  usage  if  we  say  that  science  is 
certain  knowledge  organized  into  a  system.  If  the  knowledge  be  con*  . 
jectural,  or  doubtful,  it  is  not  science ;  if  it  be  of  single  facts  or  prin- 
ciples unlinked  into  a  system,  it  is  not  science  ;  but  wherever.there 
is  certain  knowledge  combined  into  a  system,  we  call  it  science. 
This,  however,  will  include  fields  of  great  diversity,  as  the  grounds 
of  certainty ;  and  thq  associating  tie,  or  bond  of  unity,  dififers  in  dif- 
ferent sciences. 

An  mathematical  science,  certainty,  such  as  it  is,  grows  out  of 
pure  o^nceptions  of  the  mind,  and  of  relations  among  them,  which 
no  will  established,  and  which  no  will  can  change.    With  the  equal- 
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ity  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles,  even  the 
will  of  the  Omnipotent  has  nothing  to  do.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  hypothetical  sciences — of  logic  as  it  is  sometimes  understood — 
as  it  must  be  understood  to  be  an  exact  science.  Assuming  certain 
premises,  the  conclusion,  as  contained  in  them,  must  follow  irrespect- 
ive of  any  will.  Here,  neither  the  certainty  nor  the  science  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  any  fact ;  but  they  come  from  the  necessary 
relations  of  thought. 

But  the  certainty  of  physical  science  depends  wholly  on  the  uni- 
formities of  nature,  as,  indeed,  does  the  science  itself;  and  these 
may  be  the  result  of  will,  and  so  contingent.  They  doubtless  are. 
These  uniformities  are  either  of  construction  and  arrangement  among 
things  that  co-exist ;  or  of  succession  among  those  that  follow  each 
other ;  and  only  as  there  is  uniformity  or  resemblance  can  there  be 
physical  science. 

And  not  only  do  sciences  differ  in  the  ground  of  their  certainty, 
but  also  in  the  tie  that  binds  their  parts  together. 

Some  sciences,  as  Mineralogy,  are  simply  those  of  arrangement 
according  to  resemblances,  wiUiout  collocation.  Others,  as  Anat- 
omy, are  merely  a  knowledge  of  uniform  arrangement,  depending 
doubtless  on  a  law,  though  ^at  is  unknown.  Others,  again,  as 
Astronomy,  find  unity  and  certainty  in  what  is  called  a  law,  or  a 
force  acting  according  to  a  fixed  rule.  The  conception  of  a  force 
acting  directly  as  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  belongs  to  the  mind  alone  ;  but  when  we  find«  from 
observation,  that  it  is  realized  in  nature,  and  that  every  movement 
of  every  body  in  the  system  is  regulated  by  it,  we  reach  what  is 
properly  called  a  law.  By  physical  law  is  most  generally  meant 
the  uniformity  itself;  but  here  we  have  not  merely  that,  but 
the  rule  by  which  that  uniformity  is  produced..  When  we  reach 
this,  if  the  law  be  strictly  universal,  the  science,  fs  no  lunger  induc- 
tive. It  becomes  deductive.  It  gives  ns  the  power  of  prediction 
and  of  calculation,  not  only  with  respect  to  observed  bodies,  but  also 
respecting  those  not  yet  observed,  and  concerning  ftiiese  we  may 
reason,  and,  as  Le  Verrier  did,  draw  certain  conclusions.",  This  is 
the  highest  form  of  physical  science. 

We  speak  here  of  law  ;  but  what  we  know  of  physical  science  is 
simply  uniformities,  not  causes.  Science  knows  nothing,  it  can 
know  nothing  of  law  as  the  cause  of  any  uniformity,  but  only  as  the 
rule  by  which  the  cause  acts.  When  it  understands  itself,  it  claims 
to  know  only  this.  Our  conception  of  the  law  is  purely  subjective. 
No  man  can  show  that  any  thing  corresponding  to  it  is  necessary,  or 
that  other  laws  may  not  obtain  in  other  portions  of  immensity. 
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Resemblances,  uniformities,  and  the  rule  by  which  these  last  are 
produced,  implying  the  power  of  classification  and  prediction — these 
are  the  whole  of  physical  science. 

We  next  inquire  whether  all  science  has  relation  to  religion  ? 

And  here  I  observe  that  mathematics  has,  in  itself,  no  such  rela- 
tion, nor  has  any  hypothetical  science.  Pure  mathematics  is  con- 
cerned with  nothing  that  can  not  be  demonstrated.  But  nothing  can 
be  demonstrated  that  depends,  or  can  by  any  possibility  depend, 
upon  will — no  fact  can  be  demonstrated — and  as  the  operation  and 
power  of  will  are  excluded  from  the  science,  it  can  have  no  neces- 
sary reference  to  any  personal  being,  beyond  the  mathematician 
himself.  How  can  a  science  that  has  no  dependence  on  will  or 
power,  and  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  facts,  have  any  relation  to 
religion,  which  is  wholly  practical,  and  deals  only  with  persons- and 
with  facts  1 

It  is  true,  as  was  said  by  Plato,  that  God  geometrizes.  He  has 
made  every  thing  by  weight  and  measure,  has  ••  weighed  the  moun- 
tains in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance."  It  is  true  that  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  the  figures  of  her  crystals,  and  the  forms  of  her  orbits 
correspond  with  the  definitions  and  the  calculations  of  mathematics. 
If  they  did" not,  there  could  be  no  science  concerning  them.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  demonstrate  a  proposition  respecting  an  ellipse  as  a 
hypothetical  figure,  and  quite  another  to  ascertain  the  fad  that  the 
earth  moves  in  an  ellipse,  and  so  moves  in  it  as  to  be  brought  round 
to  the  same  star  year  by  year,  at  the  same  time,  without  the  variation 
of  the  fraction  of  a  second.  The  first  is  pure  mathematics,  and  has 
no  relation  to  religion ;  the  second  is  a  fact,  and  is  a  bright  and 
wondrous  illustration  of  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God. 

So  it  should  appear  to  all ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  very  per- 
fection of  this  coincidence  between  demonstration  and  fact  that  has 
blinded  the  eyes  of  some  to  the  moral  force  of  the  facts,  and  has 
made  mathematics  the  occasion  of  infidelity.  So  was  it  with  La 
Place— 80  with  other  mere  mathematicians.  But  how  ?  How  has 
it  been  that  adepts  in  the  grandest  of  all  sciences — in  the  knowIedj;e 
of  those  heavens  which  "  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  have  been 
atheistic  ?  It  is  thus :  The  mathematician  can  tell  by  figures  'the 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  he  doubts 
not,  a  hundred  years  hence.  Even  the  perturbations  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  system  he  finds  to  be  but  as  a  vast  pendulum  swinging 
always  in  an  arc  that  can  be  measured  by  his  formulas.  But  the 
relations  of  the  figures  by  which  these  results  are  obtained  are 
necessary ;  and  what  more  natural  than  to  transfer  this  necessity 
over  to  the  facts  so  wonderfully  corresponding  with  the  demonstra- 
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tion,  thus  excluding  God,  and  all  will,  and  bringing  all  things  under 
the  sway  of  a  necessity  that  is  absolute  1  It  is  this  transference, 
perhaps  often  unconscious,  of  the  necessity  of  the  mathematical  rela- 
tions over  to  the  physical  facts  coincident  with  them,  that  has 
utterly  vitiated  the  logic  of  such  men  as  La  Place.  Could  La 
Place  demonstrate  that  there  would  be  an  eclipse  at  a  given 
moment  ?  Can  you,  my  mathematical  friend,  demonstrate  that  there 
will  be  one  at  a  given  moment  next  year?  No.  The  opposite  of 
a  demonstration  is  an  absurdity,  and  it  certainly  is  not  absurd  to 
suppose  that  an  eclipse  will  not  take  place.  You  can  demonstrate 
it  if- — if  the  laws  of  nature  should  not  be  arrested,  and  if  under 
them,  no  new  body  should  come  in  ;  but  demonstration  knows  of  no 
possible  if  intervening  between  its  data  and  its  conclusions.  The 
laws  of  nature  may  be  arrested ;  it  would  not  be  absurd.  Even 
under  them  there  may  come  in  a  new  comet  of  six  thousand  years, 
with  a  tail  as  long  as  its  circuit,  and  leave  your  demonstration 
merely  idle  figures  on  paper. 

But  the  forces  of  nature  mat/  depend  upon  will.  Working,  as 
they  all  do,  regularly,  and  for  beneficial  ends,  it  would  seem  most 
natural  to  think  they  do.  But  if  we  admit  this,  then  the  very  coin- 
cidence between  demonstration  and  fact,  thus  used  as  a  premise  to 
exclude  God,  may  be  the  very  highest  evidence,  nay,  the  only  pos- 
sible evidence  of  the  infinite  energy  of  a  will  perfectly  regulated.  The 
duration  of  the  system  is  necessary  to  show  that  there  is  no  weari- 
ness in  the  energy ;  its  vastness  and  inconceivable  velocities  are 
necessary  to  show  that  that  energy  has  no  limit ;  and  the  mathe- 
matical precision  is  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  perfec^y  regulated. 
Could  God,  in  any  other  way,  have  given  such  an  example  of  punc- 
tuality and  order  ?  or  have  so  combined  the  ideas  of  infinite  energy 
and  of  perfect  control  ? 

Thus,  while  pure  mathematics  has  no  direct  relation  to  religion, 
the  relation  to  it  of  nature,  appearing  ufider  mathematical  form's,  is 
most  intimate.  Within  its  own  sphere  this  science  is  worthy  of 
all  regard,  but  inferences  from  it  which  are  not  mathematical,  but 
which  men  seek  to  clothe  with  the  sanje  certainty,  to  dignify  with 
the  name  of  science,  and  professing  whicfh  they  err  from  the  faith, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  designate  as  "  science  falsely  so  called."  If  it 
can  be  shown  at  all,  certainly  mathematics  can  not  show,  that  the 
highest  lesson  taught  by  nature  under  mathematical  forms  is  not 
that  she  is  the  exponent  of  a  will  perfectly  regulated,  and  yet  free. 
Thus  seen,  she  becomes  the  most  perfect  possible  t}'pe  and  herald 
of  a  moral  government  in  which  "  judgment  shall  be  laid  to  the  line, 
and  righteousness  to  the  plummet.*^ 
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We  next  inquire  what  sciences  are  related  to  religion,  and  bow  ? 

And  here  we  say  that  all  sciences  of  fact  and  law,  of  organiza- 
tion and  succession,  are  related  to  religion,  but  they  are  so  related 
only  as  there  may  be  indicated,  through  them,  intelligence  and  will. 
Intelligence  and  will  are  the  elements  which  we  must  find  in  those 
materials  which  are  the  basis  of  science,  if  we  would  bring  it  into 
relation  to  religion. 

But  that  intelligence  must  lie  among  the  materials  of  science,  as 
thought  in  a  book,  would  seem  to  me  self-evident  if  it  had  not  so  often 
been  overlooked  or  denied.  Is  it  possible,  let  me  ask,  to  study  and 
understand  any  thing  which  does  not  contain  thought,  and  so  is  its 
product  ?  Can  we  thus  study  a  book,  or  an  orrery  ?  If  not,  how 
can  we  study  and  understand  that  which  the  orrery  represents? 
Can  intelligence  commune  except  with  intelligence  manifesting 
itself  either  directly,  or  through  signs  that  may  be  called  a  language  ? 
Can  there  be  an  objective  law  that  does  not  correspond  to  a  sub- 
jective idea,  and  that  did  not  x>rigtnate  in  it  ?  It  is  the  dignity  of 
science  that  in  it  we  reach  and  share  the  thoughts  of  God.  We 
may  receive  them,  as  from  a  letter  unauthenticated,  and  so  have  no 
conscious  communion  with  him ;  but  we  can  not  understand  them 
and  have  a  science,  a  knowings  unless  they  are  thoughts^  and  so, 
proofs  of  an  intelligent  being  who  thus  expresses  them.  Thus  does 
it  seem  to  me,  that  the  very  existence,  the  possibility  even,  of  that 
science  through  which  men  are  sometimes  led  to  deny  God  as 
intelligent,  constantly  gives  the  lie  to  that  denial — ^that  the  denial  by 
science  of  intelligence  manifested  through  those  things  which  it 
studies,  is  suicidal. 

But  while  there  is  this  proof,  through  science,  of  intelligence  in 
God,  do  not  those  uniformities  in  nature,  without  which  science 
could  not  be,  preclude  the  idea  of  free  will  ?  It  is,  as  has  been 
said,  the  knowledge  of  uniformities  in  succession  and  in  arrange- 
ment that  is  science  ;  and  as  science  knows  nature  only  as  uniform, 
whether  through  law  or  otherwise,  the  question  is,  whether  her 
inference  would  not  be  to  a  uniform  cause,  possessing  possibly  a 
degree  of  intelligence,  but  devoid  of  a  proper  personality  and  will. 
This  is  the  inference  whic6  the  mere  naturalist  has  drawn.  He 
has  passed  from  the  uniformity  of  his  data  to  the  uniformity  of  their 
cause,  precisely  as  the  mathematician  has  passed  from  the  necessity 
of  his  data  to  the  necessity  of  their  cause.  The  premises  are  differ- 
ent, but  the  result  is  essentially  the  same.  Now,  if,  as  Comt^  and 
his  followers  simply  assume,  there  is  properly  no  such  thing  as  will, 
if  it  be  only  our  ignorance  that  prevents  the  reduction  of  all  things 
to  calculable  uniformities,  and  so  to  what  they  call  positive  science. 
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iben  the  inference  would  be  legitimate.  But  against  this  we  say 
that  both  primitive  belief  and  fair  deduction  are  conclusive.  To 
this  I  ask  your  attention. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  uniformities  of  nature  are  not  only  no 
proof  of  the  want  of  personality  and  will  in  their  author,  but  that 
they  prove  it. 

And  we  say  that  they  do  this,  first,  by  certain  uniform  exceptions 
to  the  uniformities.  Of  this  we  take  a  case  under  caloric.  It  is  a 
uniform  fact  in  the  science  of  that,  that  it  expands  all  bodies,  and 
of  course  that  its  abstraction  contracts  them.  But  to  this  last  there 
is  put  in  the  uniform  exception  of  water  when  it  has  reached  the 
freezing-point,  because  our  oceans  and  lakes  would  otherwise  be- 
come solidified.  Now  we  say  that  the  putting  in  of  a  uniform  ex- 
ception like  this,  for  an  obvious  end,  shows  that  the  uniformity 
itself  was  the  result  of  choice. 

We  say,  secondly,  that  the  uniformities  of  nature  |Nrove  the  pres- 
ence of  personality,  will,  and  choice;  from  their  congruity  with  the 
constitution  of  the  mind,  and  their  adaptation  to  its  education  and 
wants.  Our  mental  constitution  and  the  instincts  of  all  animals  are 
pre-conformed  to  these  uniformities,  so  that  we  naturally  expect 
diem.  For  a  logical  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  the  processes  of 
nature,  a  wide  induction  would  be  required,  but  we  find  this  so  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  the  infant,  that  its  very  constitution  is 
adapted  to  the  state  into  which  it  is  to  come,  as  that  of  the  eye  is  to 
the  light  to  which  it  is  to  come.  There  is  in  us  all  a  natural  ex- 
pectation of  the  constancy  of  nature.  But  thus  viewed,  this  expecta- 
tion is  of  the  nature  of  a  promise ;  and  a  promise  can  be  made  only 
by  a  personal  being ;  and  that  constancy  of  nature,  of  which  research 
only  deepens  the  conviction,  is  simply  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise. 
Who  doubts  the  personality  of  a  roan  because  he  is  punctual  to  a 
moment,  and  exact  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  promises  ?  And  so  every 
instance  of  that  constancy  in  the  processes  of  nature  upon  which 
science  is  based,  instead  of  being  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  person- 
ality in  God,  is  but  the  utterance  of  nature  responding  to  that  of 
revelation,  and  saying,  "  He  is  faithful  that  promised."  If  we  admit 
that  simple  uniformity  may  originate  in  an  instinctive  force,  yet  how 
could  a  congruity  between  the  constitution  of  mind  and  of  matter 
have  sprung  from  any  thing  but  the  choice  of  an  all-comprehensive 
and  a  divine  wisdom  ? 

But  not  only  is  the  constancy  of  nature  congruous  to  the  consti- 
tution of  mind,  and  an  evidence  of  the  iaitlifulness  of  God  ;  it  might 
well  have  been  chosen  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  mind.  Who 
4oe8  not  see  that  this  constancy  and  the  consequent  certainty  is  an 
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essential  element-^perbaps^ot  more  so  than  uncertainty — but  still 
an  essential  element  in  the  education  of  roind  and  its  acquisition  of 
practical  power  ?  •Who  does  not  see  that  a  want  of  constancy  in 
structure  and  arrangement  would  have  necessitated  the  study  of  each 
individual  object,  and  so  life  had  been  consumed  before  we  had 
learned  how  to  live  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  a  want  of  constancy 
in  succession  would  have  sendered  experience  nugatory,  and  ra- 
tional calculations  and  plans  for  the  future  impossible  ?  Is,  then, 
a  feature  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  so  adapted  to  the  education 
and  wants  of  mind  that  we  can  not  see  how  a  wise  being  should 
have  failed  to  choose  it,  to  be  set  down  as  evidence  of  a  want  of 
•  choice  1  . 

But,  once  more,  that  the  uniformities  of  nature  indicate  no  want 
of  personality  and  will  in  their  author  is  evident,  because  seience 
itself  shows  tliat  science  has  not  always  been  possible,  and  that 
when  it  has,  its  uniformities  have  not  been  permanent,  but  have 
changed  and  been  progressive  through  different  epochs.  Science? 
carries  us  back  to  a  beginning.  We  thank  geology  for  that.  She 
says,  "  In  the  beginning"  not  less  emphatically  than  does  revelation. 
To  the  miracle  of  that  beginning  she  goes  back  and  lays  her  hand 
upon  her  mouth.  She  says  :  "  It  is  too  wonderful  for  me,  it  is  high,. 
I  can  not  attain  unto  it."  She  has  reached  the  limit  of  her  element, 
the  point  where  her  conditions  cease.  Science  also  shows  that^ 
after  this  beginning,  there  have  been  periods  when  science  was  im- 
possible ;  that  when  it  has  been,  it  was  not  the  same  as  now,  and 
that  it  may  not  always  be.  What  science  could  there  have  been  in 
those  geological  epochs,  those  formative  periods,  when  the  electrical 
agencies  were  unbalanced,  and  the  fire-storms  were  abroad,  and  the 
waters  were  playing  hide-and-seek  over  the  tops  of  these  hills  and 
along  these  valleys,  and  when  the  demon  of  the  earthquake  had  his 
back  under  our  mountains  lifting  them  up  ?  What  science  would 
there  be  now  if  the  crust  of  the  earth  should  again  be  riven,  and  the 
broad  Pacific  should  be  let  down  upon  that  ocean  of  fire  of  which 
geologists  tell  us  ?  In  utter  chaos  science  is  impossible.  How 
difierent,  too,  must  science  have  been  in  her  forms  and  orders  of 
succession,  when  the  earth  was  covered  with  a  species  of  vegeta- 
tion now  extinct  and  consolidated  into  coal,  and  when  the  Iguano- 
don  and  Megalosaurus  and  huge  Saurians  were  the  "  monarchs  of 
all  they  surveyed  !"  And  not  only  does  science  say  that  there  was 
a  lime  when  the  present  species  were  not,  but  also,  that,  when  they 
came,  they  came,  not  by  development,  but  that  the  magnates  walked 
in  the  van.  She  has  no  whisper  to  favor  the  theory  of  the  cott- 
fusion  of  species^of  the  transition  of  a  sea-plant  into  a  laod-plaat 
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— of  a  mite  into  a  mammoth,  or  a  manV'^ie  svecp^awajr  all  no- 
tion of  any  permanent  chain  of  being.  I^hrf  ^ays  that««pecies  have 
not  been  permanent,  that  in  the  march  of  crefit^ljWferg^  they  have 
been  constantly  dropped  and  never  repeated,  th^^ie ^progress  has 
been  always  upward,  that  science  is  no  fixed  thing,  no  perpetual 
circle  ;  but  that  with  new  epochs,  new  constructions  and  new  uni- 
formities have  been  added,  and  that  every  new  movement  not  only 
connects  itself  with  what  preceded,  but  looks  forward  to  some  higher 
system  for  which  it  prepares,  and  which  it  dimly  foreshadows.  So 
has  it  been  in  the  long  past — so  is  it  now.  In  the  present  system, 
mental  and  physical,  there  are  symptoms  of  unrest.  He  knows 
little  who  does  not  know  that  the  elements  are  sleeping  beneath  and 
around  him  which  may,  as  in  a  moment,  bring  it  to  an  end  ;  and  the 
voice  of  geology,  from  the  past,  no  less  than  that  of  revelation,  is, 
that  all  these  things  are  to  be  dissolved,  and  that  we  are  to  look  for 
a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. 

For  the  conception  and  carrying  forward  of  this  progressive  and 
ever-brightening  plan,  reason  demands  the  presence  of  a  personal 
God.  Here  are  no  circling  uniformities.  Its  step  is  onward  and 
upward  toward  some  consummation  worthy  of  Him.  Of  this  mighty 
plan  the  uniformities  of  science  are  a  part.  Seen  thus,  not  as  the 
merely  scientific  man  sees  them,  from  within,  where  only  uniform- 
ities can  be  seen,  but  from  without  and  from  above  ;  seen  in  their 
place,  as  permanent  only  for  a  time,  as  changing  with  the  epoch, 
and  flexible  to  the  wants  of  mind,  these  very  uniformities  proclaim 
with  trumpet-tongue  the  presence  of  intelligence  and  of  will. 

Thus  does  the  babble  of  necessity,  and  of  independent  laws,  and 
unconscious  agencies,  and  pantheistic  instincts  die  away,  and  science 
takes  its  place  with  its  censer  in  its  hand,  and  worships  before  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty. 

This  point  I  dwell  upon,  because  science  has  been  infidel  to  such 
an  extent.  It  ought  not  to  be.  It  can  be  only  through  a  false  logic, 
taking  its  departure,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  from  the  cer- 
tainties of  mathematics,  and  the  uniformities  of  physical  science. 
Let  science  keep  its  own  place.  In  its  own  right  it  can  not  go 
beyond  itself,  and  in  that  right  it  has  strictly  nothing  to  do  but  to 
arrange  and  label  phenomena ;  and  to  leave  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  them,  respecting  the  great  ir^terests  of  man  and  the  pro- 
founder  problems  of  the  universe,  to  a  higher  wisdom.  If  the  in- 
ference from  the  scienjce  to  irreligion  were  a  part  of  the  science, 
we  would  respect  it  as  such ;  but  the  moment  a  scientific  man  at- 
tempts to  draw  such  inferences,  for  which,  perhaps,  the  very  pur- 
suit of  his  science  may  have  specially  disqualified  him,  he  lays 
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aside  his  own  character,  and  puts  himself  on  ground  where  others 
hare  a  right  at  least  quite  as  good  as  he  ;  for,  of  the  problems  of 
religion  and  human  destiny,  science,  as  such,  can  know  nothing. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  circular  and  recurring  movement 
As  has  been  said,  all  knowledge  is  not  scientific,  or  rather  science 
is  not  all  knowledge,  nor  can  scientific  knowledge  in  any  case  reach 
the  essence  of  things.  The  inference  from  any  particular  science 
that  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  God,  is  not  a  part  of  the  science  ;  and  as 
to  the  mode  of  his  existence,  science  has  never  "  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost."  She  may  reach  general  truths 
and  laws,  but  of  the  ground  out  of  which  her  phenomena  spring  she 
is  utterly  ignorant.  Her  sphere,  if  not  narrow,  is  limited.  Even 
in  Astronomy,  where  she  has  been  called  "  star-eyed,**  she  knows 
only  recurring  movements,  but  is  mole-eyed  with  reference  to  that 
great  movement  which  is  sweeping  us  all — sun  and  stars  together — 
we  know  not  whither.  She  knows  nothing  of  phenomena  except 
as  they  recur  ;  nothing  of  love,  and  worship,  and  of  a  comprehen- 
sive wisdom,  though  she  may  minister  to  them.  These,  the  great 
leaders  in  science,  its  discoverers  and  pioneers,  have  retained. 
They  have  been  in  sympathy  with  God.  They  have  known  that 
man,  as  man,  is  greater  than  man  as  scientific.  But  men  of  the 
second  rcnk  have  oflen  cultivated  science  at  the  expense  of  their 
humanity.  It  is  not  that  they  have  been  too  scientific,  but  exclu- 
sively or  falsely  so.  The  stream  has  deepened  only  by  growing 
narrow.  They  have  become  incapable  of  reasoning  from  data  not 
involved  in  their  particular  science,  and  on  subjects  aside  from  their 
own  specialty,  mere  babblers. 

In  thus  showing  the  relations  of  science  and  religion,  we  have 
only  considered  fundamental,  and  not  particular  revealed  truths. 
This  the  time  would  not  admit.  With  respect  to  these  we  neither 
fear  nor  shun  science.  Wo  welcome  it.  We  welcome  all  truth. 
The  Bible  stands  on  its  own  evidence,  which  we  see  and  feel  to 
be  conclusive ;  and  we  have  no  fear  that  any  thing  that  can  be 
shown  to  be  science  can  be  brought  into  contradiction  with  any 
thing  that  can  be  shown  to  be  in  the  Bible. 

We  now  pass  to  consider,  as  was  proposed,  in  the  fourth  place, 
the  sphere  of  faith  as  distinct  from  that  of  science,  but  not  opposed 
to  it.  "*  Which  some  professing,*'  says  the  text,  **  have  erred  from 
the  faith** — that  is,  from  the  Christian  doctrine  that  is  received,  not 
on  the  ground  of  the  evidence  of  science,  but  of  testimony,  and  by 
faith ;  thus  implying  that  faith  is  a  ground  of  belief  and  of  action 
distinct  from  science. 

And  who  does  not  believe  this  ?     Come  with  me,  my  scientific 
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friend.  Leave  your  retorts  and  dried  apeqtmens.  Here  is  an  in- 
&ot.  See  it  look  up  with  confiding  love  into  the  eye  of  its  mother. 
Is  there  science  in  that  ?  No.  There  is  confidence  in  a  person, 
and  that  is  faith.  This  can  never  become  either  science  or  its 
basis.  Is  this  now  a  less  natural,  or  necessary,  or  rational  prin- 
ciple of  belief  and  of  action,  than  that  first  faith  of  this  same  infant 
in  the  constancy  of  nature,  which  is  the  basis  of  science  ?  for  in  the 
last  analysis  even  science  will  be  found  to  rest  upon  faith  of  a  cer- 
tain kind.  Are  not,  indeed,  the  functions  of  the  first  evidently 
higher  and  more  vital  than  those  of  the  last  ?  Certainly  they  are 
as  much  higher  and  more  vital,  as  the  sphere  of  life,  of  society,  of 
moral  government  is  higher  than  that  of  matter  and  mere  physical 
laws.  Faith  is  the  essential  bond  between  man  and  man.  It  is 
the  bond  of  the  family,  of  the  State ;  on  it  every  commercial  and 
social  interest  depends.  It  unites  every  loving  seraph  to  the  throne 
of  God,  it  unites  the  society  of  heaven.  And  is  science  to  ignore 
this,  and  mock  at  it,  while  yet  she  is  grinding  in  the  prison-house 
of  her  own  low  uniformities  ?  Nature  might  perish,  and  spiritual 
well-being  remain,  but  if  this  confidence  be  lost,  our  highest  good  is 
inconceivable. 

Science  knows  necessary  relations  and  uniformities,  but  can  it 
know  any  thing  of  love  or  worshfp,  or  ultimate  ends  ?  Is  science 
life  ?  The  fact  of  life  lies  back  of  science.  Is  science  freedom? 
The  fact  of  freedom  is  above  science.  Is  it  love  ?  Love  springs 
up  by  no  rule  of  science.  Is  science  wisdom  ?  Wisdom  uses 
science  in  the  pursuit  of  ultimate  ends,  but  of  these  science  knows 
nothing.  Is  there  science  in  a  smile,  a  tear,  a  repartee?*  Can 
science  make  a  home,  or  ever  preside  there  ?  Science  may  cook 
the  dinner;  it  always  should;  but  "better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs 
where  love  is,"  though  it  be  poorly  cooked,  "  than  a  stalled  ox,'* 
scientifically  cooked,  "  and  hatred  therewith.**  But  freedom,  love, 
wisdom,  involve  faith ;  and  give  this  to  human  beings,  give  them 
imith  in  each  other  and  in  God,  and  the  ministrations  of  science  are 
secondary.  This  is  what  is  needed  on  earth ;  this  will  underlie 
the  joys  of  heaven. 

This  difierence  between  persons  and  things,  and  between  the 
principles  by  which  we  are  fitted  to  act  with  reference  to  each,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  signalized.  Persons  and  things  form  distinct 
spheres,  and  when  I  trust  property  in  the  hands  of  a  person,  simply 
on  his  word,  the  ground  of  my  reliance  is  not  the  same  as  when  I 
trust,  or  expect,  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  One  is  an  in- 
stinctive confidence  in  the  constancy  of  nature  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience, and  may  underlie  science  ;  the  other  implies  an  apprehen- 
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eion  of  freedom,  respgnsibility,  goodness,  and  a  voluntary  confi- 
dence in  the  person  possessing  these.  This  is  faith,  and  can 
never  be  the  basis  of  science.  What  is  natural,  fixed,  recurrent, 
is  the  sphere  of  science ;  what  is  personal  and  free  is  the  sphere 
of  faith. 

Now,  between  these  two  spheres  of  persons  and  of  things,  of  faith 
and  of  science,  and  the  two  kinds  of  movement  in  nature  already 
referred  to,  tliere  is  a  beautiful  correspondence.  As  there  arc  in 
Astronomy  circular  and  recurrent  movements  among  the  bodies  of 
the  system,  which  science  can  calculate,  and  also  an  absolute  move- 
ment in  space,  of  which  science  can  only  say  that  it  is,  so  is  it 
everywhere  in  the  works  of  God.  Everywhere  these  two  move- 
ments are  wonderfully  mingled  ;  everywhere  science  knows  some- 
thing of  the  one,  and  nothing  of  the  other,  which  is  yet  the  great 
movement.  Of  all  that  pertains  to  human  life  that  is  iixed  and  re- 
current, science  may  speak  ;  but  that  flow  of  thought  and  feeling  and 
moral  life  which  is  once  for  all.  and  turns  not  back,  is  not  within  its 
sphere.     It  knows  not  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth. 

So  that  onward  movement  in  the  march  of  creation,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  how  grand  it  is ! — how  mysterious  in  its  origin  !  How 
inscrutable  in  its  issuer !  Only  after  the  dethronement  of  chaos, 
and  during  the  first  epoch  in  which  there  were  orderly  arrangements 
and  recurrent  movements,  was  science  possible.  Then  she  might 
have  pitched  her  tent,  and  polished  her  glasses,  and  built  her  labor- 
atory, and  have  begun  her  observations  and  her  records.  She  might' 
have  counted  every  scale  on  the  placoids,  and  every  spot  on  the 
lichens,  and  every  ring  on  the  graptolite8,and  have  analyzed  the  fog 
from  every  standing  pool ;  and  so  have  gone  on  thousands  of  years, 
feeling  all  the  time  that  her  tent  was  a  house  with  stable  founda- 
tions, and  her  recurring  movements  an  inheritance  forever.  Do  you 
suppose — she  might  have  said — that  this  fixed  order  will  be  broken 
up  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  '*  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  !"  But  that  epoch  came  to  its  close.  The 
placoids,  and  lichens,  and  graptolites,  and  all  the  science  connected 
with  them,  were  whelmed  beneath  the  surface,  to  be  known  no  more, 
except  as  they  might  leave  their  record  there.  Then  again,  in  the 
second  period,  science  might  have  gone  the  same  round,  and  falleo 
into  the  same  infidelity.  And,  indeed,  from  her  own  staDd-point 
alone,  how  could  she  do  otherwise  ?  TJte  circular  movement  can 
not  speak  of  that  which  is  to  end  it.  And  so  it  has  been  through 
the  epochs. 

According  to  its  own  records,  the  coming  up  of  the  creation  out  of 
the  past  eternity  has  been  as  the  march  of  an  army  that  shodd 
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more  on  by  separate  stages  with  recruits  of  new  races  and  orders  at 
the  opening  of  each  encampment.  During  those  long  days  of  God 
there  was  scope  for  science,  and  for  a  new  one  in  each.  In  each, 
science  could  pitch  the  tent,  and  forage,  and  perfect  the  arrangement 
for  the  encampment;  but  she  could  not  tell  when  the  tents  were  to 
be  struck,  or  where  the  army  would  march  next.  And  so  the  move- 
ment has  been  onward  till  our  epoch  has  come,  and  we  have  been 
called  in  as  recruits.  And  now  again  science  is  busy  with  her  fixed 
arrangements  and  recurring  movements  ;  but  knows  just  as  little  as 
before  of  the  rectilinear  movement — of  the  direction  and  termination 
of  this  mighty  march.  It  is  within  this  movement,  and  not  in  the  sphere 
of  science,  that  our  great  interest  lies.  Belonging  to  arrangements  and 
movements  in  this  world,  science  can  do  much  for  us  in  this  world, 
but  she  can  not  regenerate  the  world,  she  can  not  secure  the  inter* 
ests  which  lie  only  in  the  rectilinear  line  of  movement,  and  which 
are  "  the  one  thing  needful."  Of  that  movement  we  can  know 
nothing  except  through  faith-.  Through  that  we  may  know.  We 
believe  there  is  one  who  has  marshaled  the  hosts  of  this  moving 
army,  and  who  has  the  ordering  of  them,  and  that  he  has  told  us  so 
much  of  this  onward  movement  as  we  need  to  know ;  and  here  it  is 
tUat  we  find  that  sphere  of  faith  which  we  say  is  distinct  from 
science,  but  not  opposed  to  it. 

Into  this  sphere,  if  you  have  not  done  so,  we  invite  yon,  my 
honored  hearers,  to  enter.  We  say  it  is  the  higher  sphere,  and  we 
invite  you  to  come  up  into  it.  You  admit  and  illustrate  a  unity  in 
all  fixed  arrangements  ;  why  not  admit  and  study  a  grander  one  in 
consecutive  movements  ?  You  know  one  thing,  we  ask  you  not  to 
be  ignorant  of  another,  without  which  all  other  knowledge  will,  in 
the  end,  seem  folly.  We  ask  you  to  join  to  the  attainments  of 
science  the  humility  of  the  Christian,  his  benevolence  and  his  high 
aims.  We  ask  you  not  only  to  learn  the  teachings  of  nature,  but 
also  to  learn  of  Him  who  has  said,  **  Come  unto  me  ;'*  who  is 
"  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.*'  Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  you  "  find 
rest  unto  your  souls."  Here  is  rest ;  here  we  bring  you  to  knowledge 
that  IS  permanent.  The  recurring  movements  of  science  shall  cease. 
The  heavens  and  the  earth  *' shall  wax  old  as  a  garment,  as  a 
vesture  shall  God  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed,"  but  his 
moral  government  shall  endure,  and  in  the  onward  march  of  that, 
what  scenes  of  awe  and  terror,  what  bright  scenes  of  joy  and  wonder 
may  arise,  no  tongue  can  tell. 

We  know  but  in  part,  but  what  we  do  know  not  only  meets  the 
wants  of  our  moral  nature,  but  also  corresponds  with  the  teachings  of 
physical  science,     'j'he  termination  of  this  prenrnt  epoch,  foretold 
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by  Peter  and  Paul,  who  knew  nothing  of  Geology  or  Chemistry,  is 
precisely  such  as  Geology  shows  has  taken  place  heretofore,  «s 
Chemistry  shows  may  readily  take  place  again.  And  then  the  sim- 
plicity, and  worthiness,  and  moral  grandeur  of  the  epoch  foretold  as 
lying  beyond,  fully  correspond,  and  more  than  correspond  with  the 
magnificence  of  past  movements  as  revealed  by  Geology,  and  with 
the  terrific  termination  of  the  present  scenes  which  the  Scriptures 
reveal. 

In  these  coming  scenes,  not  only,  as  heretofore,  will  the  foantains 
of  the  great  deep  be  broken  up,  and  the  surgings  of  the  internal 
ocean  of  fire  rend  the  earth,  and  matter  be  unchained  from  its  present 
affinities,  and  the  electrical  agencies  flash  and  thunder  from  pole  to 
pole  ;  but  above  the  crash  and  roar  of  the  earthquake,  louder  than 
the  thunder,  shall  be  heard  '*  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the 
trump  of  God,  and  the  dead  shall  arise."  "Then  shall  the  Sen  of 
Man  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  his  holy  angels  with  him,  and  he 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory.  And  before  him  shall  be  gath- 
ered all  nations ;  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a 
shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats."  ''Then  shall  the 
wicked  go  away -into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into 
life  eternal."  Then,  according  to  his  promise,  do  we  *Mook  for 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 


II.    THE    TEACflBR^S    PROFESSION.' 

ErntACT    FROM    AN   ADDRfe^S    DELIVERED    BEFORE   THE    N.  T.    STATE 
TEACHERS*  ASSOClATlOlJ,  AT  ITS  LATE  ANNUAL  BCEETIKO. 

BT  fl.    t.  RANDALL, 

AsMclat*  BJItor. 


I  pROP»>SE,  on  this  occasion,  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  the 
Teacher's  Profession — its  duties  and  responsibilities — its  pleasures 
and  pains — its  varied  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  the  unavoidable 
difficulties  which  beset  its  course.  I  am  aware  the  theme  is  some- 
what hackneyed ;  that  it  has  been  dwelt  upon  long  and  loud  by  those 
far  more  competent  than  myself  to  do  i(  ample  justice  ;  that  it  has 
formed  the  burden  of  many  an  eloquent  discourse,  and  the  nucleus 
of  many  a  comprehensive  dissertation  ;  and  that  little  of  freshness 
or  originality  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for  or  expected  in  its  treat*. 
•"-»nt  at  this  late  period  of  its  discussion.  But  the  broad  and  deep 
Tit  of  Time  and  Change  is  ever  rolling  its  mighty  waves  on- 
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ward  and  atill  onward  toward  the  fathomless  ocean  of  eternity, 
bearing  on  its  mighty  atream  the  collectiye  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  ages — and  its  waters,  '*  unhasting,  unresting,"  stay  not  in 
their  course,  remaining  never  the  same,  at  any  given  point — per- 
petually changing — ever  renewing— ever  fresh — ever  young— ever 
impressible.  The  generations  of  mankind — the  great  events  of  suc- 
cessive ages — the  stormy  tides  of  human  passion — intellectual  emi-* 
nence — moral  power — God-like  benevolence  and  beneficence — all 
that  give  dignity  and  worth  to  this  fleeting  life  of  ours — all  that 
stamp  our  ephemeral  existence  in  time  and  space  with  the  seal  of 
immortality — ^flow  ever  onward  with  a  resistless  impulse,  and  give 
way  to  endless  new  accessions  to  the  ever-rollinf  stream  of  human- 
ity. The  words  of  wisdom  and  of  power  spoken  in  the  earliest 
ages  must  continually  be  repeated,  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
and  go  ''sounding  on  their  perilous  way,"  gathering  increased 
strength  and  volume  as  they  pass  on  from  age  to  age  and  from  gen- 
eration to  generation ;  and  the  lesson  so  painfully  and  thoroughly 
inculcated  to^^ay  must  be  renewed  to-morrow,  and  addressed  to 
other  auditors,  other  faculties,  other  circumstances,  other  elements 
of  apprehension.  While  the  venerable  gray-haired  man  of  learning 
and  of  eloquence — **  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time" — dispenses  fVom 
his  well-replenished  treasury  the  carefully  hoarded  results  of  long 
experience  and  deep  study  and  mature  reflection,  he  feels  and  knows 
that,  oflen  as  he  has  soared  to  the  *'  height  of  his  great  argument," 
he  has  not  failed  to  strike  some  new  chord  of  our  common  nature — 
to  arrest  some  new  ear  hitherto,  it  may  be,  unopened  to  the  "  still, 
sad  music  of  humanity" — ^to  present  some  great  truth  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  the  apprehension  of  his  auditors — ^to  remove  some 
obstacle  hitherto  found  insuperable  to  its  reception,  or  to  enforce 
more  powerfully  and  successfully  its  claims  to  individual  as  well  as 
general  recognition.  So,  too,  the  humblest  and  most  obscure  laborer 
in  the  great  fleld  of  human  improvement — he  who  is  content  only 
to  glean  in  the  luminous  track  of  those  great  reapers  of  the  harvest 
of  immortality,  whose  names  are  "  hcmsehold  words"  in  our  midst — 
may  hope  to  contribute  something  to  the  advancement  and  improve- 
ment of  his  race,  though  he  may  neither  aspire  to  originality,  elo- 
quence, talent,  or  genius — ^though  he  may  have  nothing  to  impart 
which  has  not  already  been  far  better  said  than  he  can  hope  to  say 
it — and  though  his  highest  ambition  may  be,  with  "  Old  Mortality," 
to  deepen  and  render  more  clearly  legible  the  inscriptions  upon  the 
nrwldering  tombstones  of  by-gone  ages. 

The  Teacher's  prgfession — I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  a  noble 
and  an  honorable  one — that  profession  which  has  numbered  among 
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its  illustrious  votaries  an  Aristotle,  a  Plato,  a  Socrates,  an  Abelard, 
a  Milton,  a  Johnson,  and  an  Arnold — needs  no  patent  of  nobility  to 
commend  it  to  the  esteem  and  regard  of  the  good  and  wise.  From 
its  ranks  have  emerged,  especially  in  our  own  land,  legislators, 
statesmen,  and  patriots,  whose  names  and  services  have  reflected 
imperishable  honor  upon  their  country  and  the  world.  In  its  ranks 
are  to  be  found  ripe  and  profound  scholars,  devoted  and  exemplary 
Christians,  earnest  and  comprehensive  philanthropists — men  and 
women  competent  to  guide  ihe  reins  of  empire — to  build  up  the 
literature  of  a  nation — to  carry  forward  the  civilization  of  the  world 
— to  transmit  their  honored  names  to  the  latest  posterity,  as  the 
benefactors  of  their^ace. 

Its  claims  to  usefulness  none  can  doubt.  Were  we  to  assert  its 
pre-eminence,  in  this  respect,  over  any  and  all  other  professions,  wo 
apprehend*  we  should  be  fully  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  standard  of  utility  is  the  capability  of  producing  the  greatest 
amount  of  good*— of  diffusing  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness — of 
conducing  to,  and  securing,  the  permanent  welfare  and  well-being 
of  the  greatest  number  of  our  fellow-voyagers  in  this  troubled  ocean 
of  life.  The  teacher  who  receives  the  child  just  entering  the 
threshold  of  aa  immortal  existence — who  forms  its  habits,  molds 
and  directs  its  expanding  energies  of  thought  and  action,  disciplines 
its  will,  develops  its  faculties,  and  builds  up,  stop  by  step,  its  whole 
character,  sending  it  forth  into  the  world  prepared  at  all  points  for 
performing  its  part  on  the  great  theater  of  human  events,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requisitions  of  sound  reason  and  true  Christianity — 
the  teacher  who  devotes  himself,  and  all  the  energies  of  his  being, 
to  such  an  education  and  such  a  discipline  of  successive  generations, 
as  they  pass  under  his  guiding  hand  and  mind,  is  surely  entitled  to 
the  highest  meed  of  gratitude,  respect,  veneration,  and  esteem.  We 
reverence  and  love  the  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  wherever  Chris- 
tianity has  found  an  abode,  men  have,  with  almost  entire  unanimity, 
t'Xalted  the  profession  of  its  oracles  and  expounders  above  every 
other.  But  the  clergyman  de?\s  chiefly  with  the  mind  in  its  ma* 
turity — with  the  character  as  it  has  been  formed — with  the  affec- 
tions and  dispositions  as  they  have  been  molded  by  pre-existing  in- 
fluences— with  habits  and  principles,  rooted  and  established  for 
^ood  or  for  evil.  Seldom  is  it  within  his  province  to  watch  over 
the  elemental  springs  of  action — to  cleanse  and  purify  the  stream 
of  existence  at  its  fountain — and  gently  and  imperceptibly  to  lead 
the  new-born  spirit  into  the  verdant  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 
How  often  is  he  compelled  to  address  his  solemn  mission  to  intel- 
*— *i  clouded  and  darkened  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  misconceptioOi 
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End  -error — incapable,  by  tbe  very  structure  of  their  perverted  un- 
derstandings, of  comprehending  the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity ; 
how  often  to  appeal  to  affections  and  passions  wholly  alienated  from 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Gospel,  by  lives  of  sensuality  and 
habits  of  selfishness,  confirmed  and  strengthened  and  hardened  into 
.adamant  by  long-cherished  associations  with  evil  and  guilt  and 
crime  I  How  limited,  then,  must  be  his  capacities  4br  usefulness, 
great  as  they  unquestionably  are,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
teacher ! 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher !     Who  may  ade- 
quately do  justice  to  tiiis  great  theme  ?    The  education  of  an  im- 
mortal spirit — the  training  of  a  deathless  intellect — the  formation  of 
a  character,  which,  developed  and  matured  amid  the*  "  chances  and 
changes  of  this  mortal  life,**  shall  constitute  the  happiness  or  the 
misery  of  an  eternity  of  bliss  or  woe — the  development  and  direc- 
tion of  faculties  and  capacities  competent  in  their  appropriate  field 
of  action  to  *'  soar  to  the  highest  heaven  of  invention,"  to  exhaust  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  of  art,  to  chain  down  the  elements  to  the 
service  of  humanity,  to  make  the  wilderness  and  solitary  places  of 
the  earth  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  to  diffuse  knowledge  and 
happiness  throughout  the  waste  places  of  ignorance,  wretchedness 
and  sorrow — and  in  their  perversion  to  sound  the  lowest  depths  of 
degradation  and  infamy, — the  cultivation  of  dispositions  and  afifections 
which,  in  their  expansion  and  diffusion  over  the  broad  surface  of 
character  and  conduct,  shall  reflect  the  purest  rays  of  heavenly  be- 
neficence and  benevolence,  or  absorb  the  deepest  gloom  of  envy,  ha- 
tred, malice,  and  all  uncharitableness — here,  indeed,  are  responsi- 
bilities— not  to  be  shuffled  off  or  evaded — not  to  be  delegated  or  com- 
promised by  the  teacher — which,  whoever  deliberately  assumes,  may 
well  enter  upon  with  fear  and  trembling — may  well  exclaim, "  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  1^    And  yet  these  are  the  responsibilities 
which  daily  and  hourly  press,  more  or  less  heavily,  upon  the  mindJs 
and  hearts  of  us  all — present  to  our  consciousness  whenever  we 
pbuse  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  tHe  work  we  are  doing — insensibly 
mingling  with  the  springs  of  our  thoughts  and  actions,  when  least 
conscious  of  their  presence  and  influence.     Doubtless  there  are  and 
have  been  those  among  us  who  "  care  for  none  of  these  things" — 
who  have  entered  upon  the  teacher's  life  as  they  would  have  chosMi 
any  other  trade  or  calling,  with  a  view  to  self-advancement,  pecuniary 
gain,  or  other  ulterior  and  personal  motive.     Here,  as  in  the  min- 
istry of  sacred  things,  too  often,  "  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread."     But  there  is  something  in  the  teacher's  profession  which 
soon  repels  the  unhallowed  advances  of  the  profligate,  the  reckless^ 
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and  the  selfish,  and  permanently  attracts  only  those  whose  highest 
aspiration  it  is  to  live  for  the  benefit  of  others — to  derote  all  their 
talents  and  energies,  every  faculty  and  power  of  their  being — to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  their  brethren  of  the  human  family. 

The  true  teacher,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  has  least  temptation, 
least  inducement,  to  selfishness  or  personal  ambition.  Those  mani-- 
fold  attractions*  which  the  busy,  bustling  world  is  ever  holding  out 
to  her  infatuated  devotees — ^wealth,  fame,  power,  influence,  pleasure, 
and  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  vicious  propensities— find  no 
entrance  to  the  quiet  and  secluded  sanctuary  of  the  school-room. 
The  honors  and  distinctions  for  which  ambition  is  prompt  to  barter 
all  that  life  has  of  true  worth  and  value,  have  no  existence  here. 
Innocent  childhood  and  ingenuous  youth,  with  their  freshness,  artless 
simplicity,  and  freedom  from  guile,  interpose  their  claims  to  guidance* 
instruction,  and  counsel ;  and  the  teacher,  forgetful  of  self,  regardless 
of  fame,  ambitious  only  of  success,  laboriously  and  patiently  imparts  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  his  acquisitions  and  attainments,  his  wis- 
dom and  strength,  his  virtues  and  graces — all  that  he  has  to  bestow. 
If  he  looks  forward  to  honor  and  distinction,  it  is  as  the  crowning  re- 
sult of  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  his  kind — ^the  grateful  and  graceful 
acknowledgment  of  duty  faithfully  performed,  of  inestimable  benefits 
conferred,  of  long  days  and  months  and  years  of  ill  requited  toil, 
patient  endurance,  and  uncomplaining  sacrifices.  If  he  dreams  of 
fame,  it  is  that  "  last  infirmity  of  the  noble  mind"  which,  conscious 
of  the  purity  of  its  motives,  the  elevation  of  its  aims,  and  the  fidelity 
of  its  executions  for  the  advancement  of  human  happiness,  fondly 
cherishes  the  illusion,  if  illusion  it  be,  that  *'  future  ages  will  not 
willingly  let  At^  name  die,"  while  they  are  so  anxious  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  blood-stained  heroes  and  conquerors,  "  who  wade 
through  slaughter  to  a  throne."  If  he  looks  forward  to  wealth,  or 
even  to  a  competency^  it  is  at  the  termination  of  a  long  career  when 
the  lengthening  shadows  shall  have  cast  their  deepening  gloom  upon 
the  twilight  of  existence — when  his  exhausted  energies  shall  impera- 
tively demand  that  repose  which  he  sought  not,  nor  would  accept, 
during  the  heat  and  binrden  of  the  day.  If  he  anticipates  enjo3rment 
and  pleasure,  it  is  in  that  retrospect  of  the  past  to  which  he  looks 
forward,  as  the  rich  reward  of  all  his  labors—in  the  gratitude  of 
those  whose  minds  he  has  trained  to  ^eatness  and  whose  hearts  and 
lives  he  has  formed  to  virtue — in  the  kindly  remembrance  of  those  to 
whose  hearths  and  homes  he  has  brought  gladness  and  joy — and  in 
that  peace  of  mind  which  is  the  sure  and  unfailing  accompaniment 
of  moral  worth  and  .true  goodness. 

The  obligations  and  duties  of  the  teacher  are  implied  in  the  re- 
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sponsibilities  which  he  has  thus  Toluntarily  assumed.  He  is  bound 
to  bring  to  the  discharge  of  the  important  functions  he  has  taken 
upon  himself,  intellectual  faculties,  clear,  cultivated,  comprehensire, 
and  open  at  every  pore  to  the  admission  of  fresh  accessions  of 
knowledge  from  every  attainable  source.  He  must  not  only  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  history  and  the  principles  of  the  va- 
rious sciences  which  he  undertakes  to  teach,  but  competent  to  their 
complete  elucidation  and  illustration  to  the  varying  minds  of  his 
pupils.  He  must  be  capable  of  translating  his  own  conceptions 
into  the  almost  endlessly  diversified  vernaculars  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  designed.  He  must  perpetually  change  the  stand* 
point  of  his  own  views,  in  order  that  he  may  place  himself  in  the 
most  effective  relations  to  the  true  position  of  his  auditors. 

No  mistake  is  more  common,  or  more  fatal,  than  the  imagina- 
tion that  what  is  rendered  clear  and  conclusive  to  our  own  minds, 
by  a  particular  process  of  reasoning  or  induction,  may  be  made 
equally  apparent  to  every  other  well-constituted  mind,  through  a 
repetition  of  the  same  process.  If,  indeed,  all  the  circumstances 
of  each  of  these  minds  could  be  brought  into  similarity — if  their 
original  faculties  and  powers  had  been  similarly  combined  and  pro- 
portioned— and  their  subsequent  history  and  antecedents  been  sub- 
stantially the  same,  we  might,  perhaps,  rationally  expect  the  same 
results  from  the  operation  of  similar  causes.  But  diversified  as  we 
know  the  human  mind  to  be — diversified  in  its  constitution — infin- 
itely diversified  in  the  combinations  of  its  faculties  and  powers — 
perpetually  surrounded  by  ever-varying  circumstances  and  conditions 
— incessantly  subjected  to  the  powerful  operation  of  passion  in  its 
thousand-fold  forms,  and  prejudice  in  its  Protean  shapes — ^liable  at 
every  moment  to  be  fatally  warped  by  error,  by  sophistry,  by  inter- 
est, or  by  inclination — to  be  contracted  and  led  astray  by  ignorance, 
superstition,  bigotry,  obstinacy,  and  stupidity — and  to  be  distorted 
and  perverted  by  the  gross  medium  and  potent  influences  of  the  ex- 
ternal world — no  undertaking  is  more  arduous  or  difficult  than  the 
translation  of  thought  into  language  perfectly  intelligible  to,  and 
readily  apprehensible  by,  others.  The  best  and  most  successful 
teacher  is  he  to  whom  the  various  avennes  by  which  the  human 
heart  and  the  human  understanding  can  most  certainly  and  efTect- 
«ally  be  reached,  are  most  accurately  and  completely  known  ;  who 
is  capable  of  analyzing  all  his  conceptions,  of  reducing  all  his  knowl- 
edge to  elementary  principles,  dependent  upon  no  formula  of  ex- 
pression or  elucidation,  and  of  so  dispensing  these  fundamentd 
ideas — so  adapting  them  to  the  peculiar  aptitude  and  comprehension 
of  each  of  his  pupils — so  adjusting  them  to  the  varying  mental  con* 
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formation — the  special  intellectual  powers  of  apprehension — ^tbe 
known  idiosyncrasies  of  each — as  to  insure  an  intelligent  reception 
and  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  entire  subject-matter  under  dis- 
cussion. One  class  of  minds  seize  intuitively  upon  a  mathematical 
proposition,  however  complicated  and  abstruse,  while  utterly  unable 
to  perceive  the  relations  which  subsist  between  one  member  of  a 
sentence  and  another,  and  with  difficulty  made  to  comprehend  the 
principles  of  the  natural  sciences.  Another  requires  no  aid  in  pen- 
etrating to  the  sources  of  the  beautiful  in  language,  and  in  giving 
full  and  accurate  expression  to  his  conceptions,  but  needs  the  con- 
stant aid  of  the  teacher  to  enable  him  to  pass  from  one  step  to  an- 
other of  the  simplest  problem  involving  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  the  mysteries  of  figures,  the  lines  and  angles  of  geometry,  or 
the  literal  abbreviations,  exponents,  and  co-efficients  of  algebra. 
Conviction  reaches  one  individual  most  effectually  through  the  me- 
dium of  analogy  and  comparison  ;  another  by  close,  direct,  and  con- 
secutive reasoning  ;  another  through  frequent  repetition  and  by  the 
aid  of  memory ;  and  still  another  by  the  slow  and  toilsome  process 
of  successive  accumulation  of  isolated  facts.  Each  class— each 
individual  must  be  reached,  and  can  be  reached  only  by  obtaining 
access  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  mind  which  each  possesses— 
|o  the  intellectual  avenue  which,  alone,  conducts  to  the  inner  por- 
tals of  knowledge.  If  the  teacher  has  not  this  master-key — if  he  is 
either  ignorant  of  its  virtues  or  unskillful  in  its  use — if  he  attempts 
to  group  his  pupils  into  classes  and  sections  by  any  arbitrary  stand- 
ard of  his  own,  irrespective  of,  or  unconnected  with,  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  their  powers  of  intellectual  apprehension — he  will 
inevitably  fail.  His  success  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  has  guaged,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  mental  constitution  of  each  one  of  his  pupils. 
Hence  the  great  superiority  of  oral  instruction  wherever  it  can  be 
resorted  to—the  combination  of  the  analytic  and  synthetic  methods 
— the  inductive  or  Socratic  process — frequent,  full,  and  varied  ex- 
planation  and  illustrations  of  principles  and  of  their  applications. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency,  especially  in  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  to  an  arbitrary  standard  of  classification,  founded  rather  upon 
the  various  branches  of  study  pursued,  than  upon  the  capacities  and 
attainments  of  the  pupils.  The  necessity  for  this  may,  in  its  turn, 
be  traced  to  the  equally  prevalent,  and  somewhat  questionable,  pol- 
icy of  crowding  the  greatest  possible  number  of  pupils  in  those  large 
mad  spacious  buildings  which  the  enlightened  taste  of  modern  days 
biS  substituted  for  the  nearly  exploded  barbarism  of  ancient  times. 
Too  much  regard  can  not,  indeed,  be  paid  to  a  proper  and  judicious 
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classification.  Without  this,  progress  and  improrement  are  as  ini- 
possible  as  the  prevalence  of  order  and  discipline  in  the  absence  of 
systematic  government.  But  no  classification  can  adequately  ac- 
complish its  object  which  is  not  based  upon  individual  qualifications 
and  attainments  ;  which  does  not  keep  steadily  in  view  the  natural 
or  acquired  peculiarities  of  mental  character ;  which  does  not  re- 
gard the  specific  intellectual  grade  and  requirements  of  each  pupil ; 
and  which  does  not  make  for  each  the  best  possible  provision  of 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  school  will  admit.  The  distinctive 
individuality  of  the  learner  should  never  be  permitted  to  be  sacri- 
ficed upon  the  empty  shiine  of  mechanical  system  or  arbitrary  con- 
venience. 

But  the  obligations  of  the  teacher  to  his  pupils  are  not  confined  to 
the  cultivation  and  development  merely  of  their  intellectual  powers. 
It  extends  to  the  discipline  of  their  whole  nature — to  the  growth  and 
formation  of  their  entire  character,  to  the  establishment  of  those 
principles  and  habits,  the  expansion  of  those  sentiments  and  afifeo- 
tions,  the  direction  of  those  energies  and  impulses,  which  are  to 
give  tone  and  expression  to  the  entire  moral  being — to  constitute  the 
essential  elements  of  its  existence — to  shape  its  destinies  for  time 
and  eternity.  The  popular  idea  of  education  in  this  respect  has,  of 
late  years,  undergone  an  important  and  remarkable  change,  and  pub- 
lic sentiment^  with  great  unanimity,  seems  to  have  swung  back  to 
those  original  moorings  from  whence  it  had  rapidly  and  fearftiUy 
drifted.  Our  ancestors — ^the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England^  who 
more  than  two  centuries  since  laid  the  foundations  of  our  magnifi- 
cent system  of  Universal  Education — were  Christians — men  who 
were  not  ashamed  of  their  high  profession — who  had  no  compro- 
mises or  concessions  to  make  in  this  regard — who  planted  them- 
selves firmly  and  conscientiously  on  the  Bibue,  as  the  rock  of  their 
salvation,  the  anchor  of  their  hopes,  the  guide  of  their  lives,  the 
standard  of  their  faith.  These  principles  they  incorporated  into 
their  earliest  constitutions  and  laws  ;  these  principles  they  engrafted 
upon  all  their  institutions,  civil  and  religious  ;  these  principles  they 
carried  into  the  family,  the  church,  the  school,  the  halls  of  legisla^ 
tion,  the  seats  of  justice,  the  marts  of  trade,  the  intercourse  of  soci- 
ety, and  all  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  man  and  man. 
They  had  no  conceptions  of  a  separate  education  for  the  head  and 
the  heart — for  the  intellect  and  the  affections — ^for  the  understanding 
and  the  will.  They  regarded  man  as  the  inheritor  of  an  immortal 
nature— the  recipient  of  faculties  and  powers  budding  and  blossom- 
rag  in  time,  only  to  unfold,  and  expand,  and  to  bear  fruit  throughout 
ike  limitless  ages  of  eternity.     Hence  they  looked  upon  education  as 
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the  means  only  to  this  great  end — the  careful  training  of  the  child 
ia  the  pleasant  paths  of  virtue  and  religion,  in  accordance  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Deity — the  cultivation  of  his  intellect  that  he 
might  know,  and  of  his  affections  that  he  might  do,  the  will  of  hia 
heavenly  Father — and  the  assiduous  training  of  his  whole  nature, 
that  he  might  so  discharge  all  the  varied  duties  of  his  position  io 
life,  as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  secure  the  appro> 
bation  of  his  own  conscience,  and  advance  the  paramount  objects  of 
his  being  in  all  its  greatness  and  grandeur.  They  had  not  drunk  at 
tl^e  polluted  waters  of  that  modern  philosophy,  which  regards  hu- 
manity as  a  vast  theater  of  mechanical  skill  and  contrivance — a  com- 
prehensive arena  fur  the  display  of  intellectual  strength  and  physical 
prowess — a  magnificent  gallery  of  art  and  genius,  of  mechanism  and 
ingenuity — where  the  deepi  and  fathomless  mysteries  of  the  Universe 
are  reduced  to  the  simple  laws  of  oaose  and  eOect — where  the 
^'  stars  in  their  courses,"  the  sublime  and  impenetrable  abysses  of 
space,  the  infinity  of  worlds,  the  endless  profusion  of  nature,  the 
stately  goings  on  of  Providence  in  the  majestic  circuits  of  creative 
power,  and  all  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  human  existence  are  re* 
solved  into  electricity,  magnetism,  and  attraction,  and  where  knowl- 
edge, accompanied  by  the  capacity  to  use  it  for  the  promotion  of 
personal  and  selfish  ends,  constitutes  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
power.  They  therefore  laid  the  strong  and  durable  foundations  of 
popular  education  upon  the  adamantine  rock  of  Christianity,  and 
the  glorious  and  noble  superstructure,  which  they  reared,  stands  to 
this  day,  and  ever  shall  stand,  the  proudest  monument  of  New  £lng- 
land  civilization.  They  feared  not  that  the  reverential  reading  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures  might  give  ofiense  to  the  tender  conseieiH 
ees  of  the  infidel,  the  atheist,  the  Mussulman,  or  the  worldling  ;  they 
apprehended  no  danger  from  such  an  understanding  of  the  sacred 
oracles  as  seemed  most  in  consonance  with  the  various  senuments 
of  different  religious  denominations,  acknowledging  the  same  com- 
mon Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  recdgnixing  the  same  common  faith ; 
nor  did  they  deem  it  necessary  to  disarm  the  opposition  or  concili- 
ate the  regards  of  any  sect  of  professing  Christians,  however  numer^ 
ous  or  powerful,  by  the  banishment  from  the  teacher's  desk  of 
that  holy  volume,  which  constituted  the  sheet  anchor  of  their 
hopes  for  time  and  eternity.  Such  scruples,  such  time-serving,  such 
base  compliances,  were  reserved  for  a  later  cUy,  and  for  other  men  ; 
for  aa  age  of  materialism,  of  doubt,  of  denial,  of  self-complacency, 
of  mammon- worship,  political  profligacy,  and  individual  corruptieo^ 
for  men  whose  vital  atmosphere  was  popular  applause,  whoae  high- 
•at  ambition,  popular  distinctioQ ;  whose  dominant  principle,  expedi* 
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oBcy ;  vrhose  Bole  reality,  appearances,  and  whose  profound  wis- 
dom, duplicity  and  cunning. 

Fortunately  for  the  best  interests  of  education,  the  religious  ele- 
ment  has  practically  regained  its  ascendency,  and  the  sublime  prin* 
ciples  and  great  truths  of  Christianity  are  again  inculcated  from  the 
pure  and  living  fountain  of  the  Bible,  '*  without  note  or  comment." 
From  ten  thousand  schools,  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  great  Commonwealth,  the  inspired  words  of  the  "  Great 
Teacher"  are  daily  and  reverently  listened  to,  and  that  beautiful 
prayer  dictated  by  himself,  and  comprehending  in  its  brief  compass 
every  earthly  and  every  heavenly  blessing,  ofiered  up  by  the  guile- 
less lips  of  innocent  childhood,  followed  by  songs  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Author  of  their  being — the  guardian  guide 
and  protector  of  their  young  lives.  No  spectacle  can  be  more  deeply 
interesting — no  exercise  more  appropriate  or  important.  Who  that 
knows  and  rightly  appreciates  the  powerful  influence  of  early  asso- 
ciations upon  the  mind  and  heart,  in  all  its  subsequent  stages  of 
earthly  experience — who  that,  in  the  strength  and  maturity  of  his 
being,  or  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf*'  of  existence,  when  "  the  sun 
and  the  light"  of  life  are  darkened,  and  **  the  clouds  return  after  the 
rain,"  looks  back  upon  its  early  morning  dawn,  and  recalls  each 
cherished  incident  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon 
his  imagination,  and  thenceforward  became  an  era  in  his  histor}' — 
who  that,  from  the  dim  repositories  of  the  past  can  trace  a  mother's 
kindly  smile,  a  father's  aflectionate  accents,  a  brother  or  a  sister's 
look  of  love,  or  the  mild  and  gentle  voice  of  a  pastor  or  a  teacher, 
the  earliest  germs  of  goodness,  virtue,  truth,  integrity,  and  nobil- 
ity of  character,  can  doubt  the  importance,  or  question  the  vital 
utility  of  this  early  and  systematic  discipline  of  the  aflections  and  the 
heart ! 

Education  is  the  development  and  proper  direction  of  all  the  facul- . 
ties  and  capacities  of  our  mysterious  being.  If  a  part  only  are  cul- 
tivated— if  the  powers  of  the  understanding  are  brought  prominently 
forward,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  impulses  and  suggestions  of  the  will 
— if  the  temper,  the  dispositions,  the  habits,  the  aflections,  the  strong 
propensities  of  the  individual  being  are  overlooked  and  neglected, 
while  the  intellect  is  assiduously  trained  and  stimulated  to  incessant 
action,  the  inevitable  result  is  a  distorted  fragment  of  humanity — fur- 
nished with  a  tremend(ys  power  for  good  or  for  evil — un^rnished 
with  the  only  safeguard  against  its  fearful  perversion  to  the  most 
fatal  ends.  The  moral  and  religious  nature,  as  it  is  the  highest  and 
noblest  attribute  of  humanity,  demands  the  earliest  and  most  assidu- 
ous care,  and  no  education  is  worthy  of  the  name  in  which  this  cul- 
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tore  of  the  immortal  soul,  with  its  priceless  aflfections,  ita  h«&Ten* 
ward  hopes,  and  soaring  aspirations  does  not  predominate. 

It  is  here  that  the  teacher  must  take  his  earliest  stand — on  this 
foundation  rear  up,  by  slow  degrees,  the  superstructure  of  knowledge, 
of  character,  of  future  wide,  extended  usefulness.  In  no  other  waj 
can  he  hope  for  success.  The  monitory  annals  of  the  past — the 
long  experience  of  centuries  and  ages  of  recorded  time — the  solemn 
Toice  of  revelation — all  history,  all  philosophy,  all  reason,  teach  the 
utter  inefficacy  of  the  highest  knowledge,  the  most  brilliant  talents, 
the  most  resplendent  genius,  unaccompanied  and  unguided  by  thai 
wisdom  of  the  heart,  which,  like  Siloa^s  stream,  '^  flows  fast  by  the 
oracles  of  God."  Knowledge — what  is  it  in  its  highest  estate — in 
its  amplest  development — in  its  loftiest  range — in  its  mountain  peaks 
— in  its  Newtonian  altitudes,  but  •*  a  few  scattered  pebbles  gathered 
from  the  limitless  shores  of  the  vast  ocean  of  eternity  ?"  "  Where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  Declare,  if  thon 
hast  understanding.  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thon 
knowest  ?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it  ?  Whereupon  are 
the  foundations  thereof  fastened  ?  or  who  laid  the  corner-stone 
thereof,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy  ?  or  who  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors  when  it 
brake  forth,  when  I  made  the  cloud  the  garment  thereof,  and  said. 
Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed  ?  Hast  thou  commanded  the  morning  since  thy 
days,  and  caused  the  day>spring  to  know  his  place  ?  Hast  thou  en- 
tered into  the  springs  of  the  sea,  or  hast  thou  walked  in  the  search 
of  the  depth  ?  Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee,  or 
hast  thou  seen  the  doors  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  Where  is  the 
way  where  light  dwelleth?  and  darkness,  where  is  the  place  thereof? 
Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands 
of  Orion  ?  Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven  ?  Canst  thou 
set  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth  ?" 

Painfully  and  laboriously  we  toil  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  life's 
brief  summer  day,  to  accumulate  the  treasures  of  intellect — to  mas- 
ter the  secrets  of  the  Universe — to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  mat- 
ter— to  know  ourselves,  our  fellow-men,  and  the  innumerable  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  man  and  nature,  life  and  death,  matter 
and  spint — and  when  we  have  exhausted  our  utmost  energies  in  the 
vain  piVsuit,  the  dark  shadows  of  the  gra#e  close  around  us,  the 
**  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work,"  and  the  solemn  curtain  of 
eternity  is  interposed  between  our  restless  aspirations  and  its  ample 
revelations.  Talents  and  genius — how  often  have  they  "  shone  to 
bewilder,  and  dazzled  to  blind" — how  often  proved  the  source  of 
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deepest  misery  and  unhappiness  to  their  possessor — ^how  oflen,  in 
their  unregulated  power  and  perverted  action,  have  they  blasted  and 
withered  the  most  fragrant  flowers  of  humanity,  scourged  the  na- 
tions, desolated  tne  earth,  and  carried  terror  and  dismay  wherever 
the  Sirocco  blast  of  their  baleful  influence  extended  its  deadly  breath! 

Only  those  flowers  of  the  intellect  which  are  watered  by  the  per- 
ennial streams  of  goodness  and  virtue  can  blossom  and  expand  in  the 
bright  light  of  eternity,  can  shed  forth  their  beautiful  fragrance  over 
the  broad  surface  of  humanity — "  stealing  and  giving  odor" — carry- 
ing the  sweet  perfume  of  their  presence  wherever  the  depressing  in- 
fluences of  worldliness,  sin,  sorrow,  and  aflliction  have  clouded  the 
brow  and  borne  down  the  heart — blooming  in  undecaying  strength 
and  vigor,  when  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  world  beat  around 
them  with  loudest  clamor,  and  yielding  up  their  purest  incense, 
when  crushed  to  earth  by  violence  and  wrong.  Only  those  fruits 
of  the  spreading  tree  of  knowledge  are  of  intrinsic  value  which  min- 
ister to  the  "  healing  of  the  nations"  and  nourish  and  cherish  pure 
aflfections,  high  and  noble  thoughts  and  acts,  and  lives  of  usefulness 
and  honor ;  only  that  science  is  true  wisdom  which  teaches  us  to 
"  know  ourselves,"  to  "  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
God,"  in  all  the  manifold  relations  of  "  this  present  evil  world" — in 
the  hour  of  prosperity  and  the  day  of  adversity — amid  temptation  and 
trials,  suflerings  and  bereavement,  in  life  and  in  death.  Only  that 
is  true  education  which  enables  us,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty, 
to  accomplish  these  great  results  and  to  attain  these  high  ends  ;  and 
they  are  the  only  true  teachers  who,  looking  above  and  beyond  the 
perishable  garniture  of  time  and  its  fleeting  interests,  so  infoVrh,  in- 
struct, discipline,  and  guide  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  na- 
ture of  those  conflded  to  their  charge,  that  when  they  emerge  into 
the  scenes  of  active  life,  and  assume  its  varied  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities, they  may  be  prepared  at  all  points  for  the  world's  stern  con- 
tact— fearless  alike  of  its  allurements  and  its  frowns — impregnable 
to  its  assaults — impenetrable  by  its  keenest  and  sharpest  darts,  and  , 
victorious  over  its  hosts  of  error,  evil,  and  guilt ! 

Of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  teacher's  life,  its  enjoyments, 
embarrassments,  and  obstacles,  I  need  not  speak  at  great  length  to 
you  who  have  experienced  them  all,  and  are  intimately  familiar  with 
their  influences  and  efl*ects.*  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  mingled  as  they 
are  with  the  bitter  ingredients  of  suflering  and  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment and  pain,  there  are  within  the  compass  of  human  felicity 
no  pleasures  comparable,  either  in  quality  or  intensity,  with  those 
which  abound  in  the  path  of  the  faithful  and  successful  teacher — ^no 
enjoyments  superior  to  those  which  flow  from  the  approbation  of  bis 
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own  conscience;  and  the  consciousness  of  duty  meritoriously  and 
honorably  discharged.  The  relations  which  spring  up  between 
teacher  and  pupil  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  those  of  paternal  tender- 
ness, regard,  and  affection  on  the  one  part,  antf  respect,  gratitude, 
esteem,  and  attachment  on  the  other ;  and  as  these  relations  are  ce- 
mented by  time,  by  mutual  intercourse,  by  numerous  traits  of  per- 
sonal excellence  from  time  to  time,  developing  theroseWes  in  the 
character  and  demeanor  of  each,  the  deepest  interest  is  felt  and 
manifested  for  the  progress  and  advancement  on  the  one  hand  of  the 
pupil,  and  on  the  other  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  teacher. 
Nor  does  the  attachment  thus  formed  within  the  precincts  of  the 
school-room  cease  with  the  close  of  the  term  of  instruction.  It  re- 
mains to  cast  the  bright  light  of  its  hallowed  Iradiance  over  the 
whole  of  future  life — to  gild  the  horizon  of  memory  with  its  reflected 
tints — to  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  existence — to  surround  the 
couch  of  sickness  and  the  bed  of  death  with  Welcome  images  and 
cherished  remembrances  of  the  past,  pleading,  "  trumpet-tongued,* 
for  acceptance  before  the  eternal  throne.  For  we,  too,  each  in  hit 
appointed  time,  must  pass  through  the  **  dark  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death"  and,  "  life's  fitful  fever"  over,  exchange  this  our  mortal  for 
immortality.  Then  the  clouds  and  darkness  which  have  so  long  vailed 
the  eternal  beauty  from  our  earthly  sight  shall  be  dispersed — then 
the  deep  mysteries  of  existence  and  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Provi- 
dence be  triumphantly  vindicated  and  solved — then  the  solemn  har- 
monies of  eternity  banish  the  remembrance  of  earth's  jarring  dis- 
cords. Then,  too,  shall  we  reap  as  we  have  sown  ;  and  each  in  lus 
own^chambers  of  imagery  surround  himself  with  those  lasting  treas- 
ures which,  painfully  gathered  and  appropriated  here,  shall  then  be 
transfigured  into  glorious  and  permanent  shapes  of  happiness  and 
beauty,  and  love  and  joy. 
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BT   r.  A.   P.    BARNABD,  X«UD., 

Tntmtot  of  lfAth«m«Uct  and  Aatronomy  to  Um  Unlvwaltjr  of  IIi«k|lrpL 
(Continiied  from  page  48t) 

LBTTBE     IS. 
mwiLM  or  mxauiKNCx  ih  po&mitoiiisb.— sTNortM   or  »».  wATUkSs^s 

TIBWS  ON  TKX8  SUBJBCT. 

If  I  hare  dwelt  upon  the  moral  and  material  seourities  with  which 
the  founders  of  the  colleges  at  the  English  Universities  sought  to 
surround  those  institutions,  I  have  done  so  only  that  I  might  rendei 
more  striking  by  contrast  our  entire  deficiency  in  those  most  im^^ 
portant  respects.  But  I  am  by  no  means  unaware  that  all  those 
stringent  provisions  have,  by  the  entire  disregard  of  their  original 
design,  which  has  grown  out  of  modem  abuses  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
brige,  become,  in  Uiose  renowned  seats  of  learning,  entirely  nuga- 
lory.  I  am  aware  that,  to  an  outside  observer  at  the  present  day, 
an  English  University  would  present  rather  the  appearance  of  an 
abode  of  luxury,  a  precinct  consecrated  to  physical  enjoyment,  than 
that  of  a  chosen  retreat  of  science,  or  a  habitation  of  the  MuS)ss.  I 
draw  my  illustration,  not  from  the  Oxford  of  the  nineteenth,  but  from 
the  Oxford  of  the  thirteenth,  century ;  I  speak  of  the  usages,  not  of 
the  twenty-four  stately  palaces  of  ease  and  dissipation  which  still 
exist,  but  of  the  three  hundred  halls,  now  nearly  all  extinct,  where, 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Edward,  thirty  thousand  youth  bowed  their 
necks  to  the  austere  yoke  of  monastic  rule.  In  those  days,  a  wine- 
bibbing,  dinner-giving,  *' tandem-driving,  hunting,  steeple-chasing,  and 
horse-racing**  Oxford  student  was  unknown ;  but  it  was  no  uncommon 
spectacle,  according  to  Sir  James  Nore,  to  see  "  the  poor  scholars 
of  Oxford  a-begging,  with  bags  and  wallets,  and  singing  Salve  Regina, 
at  rich  men's  doors.***  Those  were  the  days  when  moral  restraints 
in  the  Universities  of  IJngland  were  a  reality :  now  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  any  longer  to  exist. 

I  stated  in  my  last  letter  that  Dr.  Wayland  had  thrown  the  weight 
of  his  high  authority  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  {Hroviding  buildings 
for  the  residence  of  students  in  an  isolated  community,  during  their 
college  life.  What  he  has  so  weU  said  I  would  not  venture  to  repeat, 
nor  to  what  he  has  said  would  I  add  a  single  word,  were  it  possible 

•  Prinoeton  B«Tiew,  Joly,  1884. 
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or  probable  that  the  persons  whom  these  letters  will  reach  would  find 
access  to  his  able  examination  of  the  same  subject.  The  improba- 
bilify^  of  that,  justifies  me  in  repeating  some  of  his  arguments.  In 
addition  to  the  views  which  I  have  already  presented,  Dr.  Wayland 
urges  against  ihe  arrangements  of  the  prevailing  system,  that  they 
are  unnatural.  They  remove  the  young  from  the  enjo3nxieut  and 
benefit  of  family  sympathies  and  society,  at  a  time  of  life  when  these 
are  of  the  highest  value.  They  deprive  them  of  that  watchful  atten- 
tion, in  time  of  sickness,  and  of  that  heedful  care,  in  time  of  health, 
which  are  so  important  at  this  early  age,  and  which  in  their  new 
position  there  will  be  none  to  bestow.  Moreover,  in  passing  from 
the  family  circle  into  the  artificial  society  of  a  college,  there  is  at 
present  a  rude  and  harsh  transition  from  a  position  in  which  they  are 
sustained  and  guided  by  the  counsel  and  solicitude  of  those  on  wh<»n 
they  are  accustomed  to  rely,  to  one  in  which,  as  it  must  be  in  the 
great  world  at  last,  they  have  but  themselves  to  consult  and  depend 
on,  in  every  emergency.  The  transition  is  too  abrupt  to  be  courted, 
or  to  be  probably  beneficial. 

Dr.  Wayland  further  finds,  in  the  unequal  ages  of  the  students  who 
make  up  the  college  community,  a  reason  for  objecting  to  the  cloister 
system.  Small  as  is  the  amount  of  supervision,  ^hich  the  moel 
anxious  and  vigilant  Faculties  can  exercise  over  young  men  so  situ* 
ated,  it  is  more  than  those  of  their  pupils  who  are  most  advanced  in 
years 'require.  To  prescribe  to  such  their  times  for  going  and  com- 
ing, or  for  study  and  relaxation ;  and  to  subject  them  to  the  necessity, 
little  less  than  mortifying,  of  applying  for  special  permission  to  do  even 
so  simple  an  act  as  to  call  upon  a  friend,  or  to  that  of  rendering  an  ex- 
cuse for  receiving  one  at  an  hour  not  privileged  by  the  rules,  when 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  usages  of  society  they  are  recognized 
as  capable  of  self-government,  seems  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  appar- 
ently odious.  And  yet,  in  a  society  where  there  can  be  but  one  rule 
lor  all,  such  regulations  can  not  be  dispensed  with ;  while  the  greater 
difficulty  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  them  stringent  enough  to  roeot 
Ae  case  of  those  who  have  no  habits  of  self-government  as  yet  es- 
tablished at  all.  This  latter  class,  in  truth,  can  never  be  adequately 
provided  for  under  our  present  college  system ;  and  the  sooner  we 
distinctly  and  candidly  admit  the  fact,  the  better.  If  there  be  a  stu- 
dent who  requires  the  direct  influence  and  prompting  of  a  superior, 
whether  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion,  or  ( a  rarer  case,  certainly,  but 
one  not  very  uncommon)  to  restrain  him  from  too  severe  and  injuri- 
ous application,  whether  *to  aid  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
or  to  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  his  miscellaneous  reading,  or  to 
advise  him  in  the  choice  of  bis  amusements,  or  to  warn  him  against 
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the  approaches  of  temptation,  or  to  arrest  him  in  hia  first  downward 
steps,  should  he  unhappily  incline  toward  vice,  such  a  student  is  not 
conveniently  or  favorably  or  even  safely  situated  in  the  heart  of  an 
American  college,  wher^  no  superior,  however  zealously  devoted  to  his 
welfare,  can  know  his  habits,  his  wants,  or  his  dangers. 

The  influence  of  our  arrangements  upon  health  is  furthermore 
regarded  by  Dr.  Wayland  to  be  more  or  less  injurious.  The  com^ 
pactness  of  the  community,  and  the  confinement  of  all  the  necessary 
duties  within  a  very  narrow  precinct,  if  they  do  not  directly  discour* 
age  and  prevent  ihe  bodily  exercise  so  important  to  the  full  vigor  of 
the  animal  system,  hold  out  at  least  no  inducement  to  its  practice.  No 
trivial  number  of  ihe  cases  in  which  students  withdraw  from  colleges 
with  impaired  health  or  broken  constitutions,  are  cases  in  which  dis-* 
case  has  been  either  engendered,  or  at  least  aggravated,  by  neglect  of 
suitable  exercise.  The  arrangements  of  college  buildmgs  afibrd  few 
conveniences  or  comforts,  in  cases  of  sickness ;  and  should  an  infec* 
tious  disease  make  its  appearance,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
prevent  its  spreading  through  the  entire  community. 

In  looking  at  this  question  in  its  moral  aspects.  Dr.  Wayland  takes 
altogether  the  view  which  I  have  already  presented.  He  enforces 
his  opinion  by  one  or  two  considerations  which  seem  to  me  to  have 
a  peculiar  importance.  In  regard  to  the  dangerous  influence  of  evil 
example,  he  observes  that  the  votaries  of  vice  are  much  more  zeal* 
ous  in  making  proselytes  than  the  devotees  of  virtue.  No  remark 
could  be  more  emphatically  or  more  sadly  true.  There  is  apparently 
a  malignant  pleasure  felt  by  the  vile  in  marking  the  gradual  steps  by 
which  the  pure  in  heart  become  wicked  like  themselves ;  and  it  is 
with  a  sort  of  fiendish  ingenuity  that  they  invent  allurements  and  ply 
seductive  arts,  to  the  end  that  they  may  ruin  where  they  profess  to 
befriend .  The  unsuspicious,  unreflecting  natures  of  ingenuous  youth 
mako  them  especially  prone  to  yield  to  those  whose  greater  famili- 
arity with  what  is  called  life — but  is  in  fact  too  often  only  the  road  to 
death — gives  them  a  seeming  superiority,  and  lends  to  their  opinions 
and  their  example  a  most  mischievous  fascination.  Some  such,  we 
may  say  with  too  unfortunate  a  certainty,  will  usually  be  found  wher- 
ever one  or  two  hundred  young  men  are  assembled  together  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  community.  .So&ie  such  will,  indeed,  have  been 
almost  unavoidably  attracted  to  our  colleges,  by  the  peculiar  social 
ftfatures  which  they  present ;  and  by  the  undeniable  fact,  which  i 
have  heretofore  illustrated,  that  the  college  is  a  place  of  freedom  rather 
than  of  restraint.  Is  there  not  here  an  exposure  dangerous  to  every 
unsophisticated  youth,  and  liable  too  oft^  to  become  absolutely 
ruinous? 
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It  i«  fiirther  obserTed  by  Dr.  Wayland,  that  where  a  number  of 
persons  are  collected  together,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  their  as* 
sociation  are  disconnected  almost  wholly  from  the  surrounding  world, 
there  will  ineritably  come  to  be  recognised  among  them  certain 
peculiar  principles  of  action,  there  will  come  to  be  receited  certain 
peculiar  convictions  of  dufy,  which  are  not  elsewhere  recognized,  but 
derive  their  character  from  that  of  the  community  among  whom  they 
originate*  So  striking  an  illustration  of  this  truth  has  been  presented 
in  the  discussion  which  occupied  the  earlier  letters  of  the  present 
series,  ^t  I  consider  any  further  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
foregoing  proposition  unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  f>ay  that,  in  the 
college  code,  the  highest  honor  is  not  bestowed  upon  that  which  is 
good  and  right;  nor  the  sternest  disapprobation  awarded  to  that 
which  is  bad  and  wrong.  To  be  gentlemanly,  is  better  than  to  be 
moral ;  to  be  generous,  is  better  than  to  be  just.  It  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  a  protracted  residence  in  a  moral  atmosphere, 
characterised  by  the  prevalence  of  doctrines  like  these,  can  exert 
a  healthy  influence  upon  the  character ;  or  whether  the  usages  to 
which  it  familiarizes  the  youth  are  such  as  to  render  the  man  either 
better  or  happier. 

Dr.  Wayland  does  not  forget  to  glance  at  the  prejudicial  efiect 
which,  the  long-continued  intercourse  of  young  men,  exclusively  or 
nearly  so,  with  each  oUier,  can  not  fail  to  exert  upon  their  manners ; 
to  which  I  might  add  the  tendency,  so  constantly  noticed  that  I  sup- 
pose it  must  be  esteemed  inevitable,  of  the  language  of  their  conver- 
sation, under  similar  circumstances,  to  degenerate  into  rudeness,  or 
something  even  worse.  That  men  will  be  rude,  that  they  will  be 
vulgar,  occasionally,  without  having  these  propensities  developed  and 
nourished  in  them  by  any  species  of  hot-house  culture,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  purifying  influences  of  the  best  society,  I  am  well  aware ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why,  without  any  manifest  necessity,  we  should 
expose  all  our  young  men  who  aspire  to  a  high  order  of  education,  to 
an  influence  which  can  hardly  fail  to  blunt,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
Ibeir  Bttive  delicacy,  or  vitiate  their  sense  of  what  constitutes  true 
politeness. 

While  thus  every  argument  derived  from  (he  fltness  of  things,  and 
frwn  considerations  of  health,  of  morals,  and  of  manners,  seems  di- 
rectly to  condemn  the  college  cloister  system  prevalent  in  this 
eountry,  hardly*  L think,  on  the  other  hand,  will  a  single  substantial 
advantage  be  found  to  recommend  it.  That  it  is  cheaper  to  the  stu- 
dent. Dr.  Wayland  has,  in  my  opinion,  satisfactorily  disproved.  That 
it  is  immensely  more  expensive  to  the  public  at  large,  where  col- 
leges are  created  and  sustained  by  their  munificence,  he  has  made 
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equally  evident  Indeed,  where  roonej  to  the  amount  of  one  hun* 
dred  thousand  dollars  or  more,  has,  in  a  single  institution,  been  in- 
vested  in  dormitories  alone,  and  where,  as  in  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, not  one  single  dollar  of  revenue  is  derived  from  this  investment^ 
in  the  way  of  rent  or  otherwise,  it  requires  no  argument  to  show 
that,  if  the  dormitories  are  unnecessary,  all  this  is  a  dead  loss.  In 
our  own  particular  case  it  is  worse  than  a  dead  loss ;  for  not  only 
do  these  buildings  return  no  income  to  the  treasury,  but  they  keep 
up  a  continued  drain  upon  it,  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  to  preserve  them  in  decent  repair  and  in  tolerably  habit- 
able condition.  Is  there  a  single  plausible  reason  to  be  urged  in 
favor  of  the  perpetustion  of  such  a  system,  but  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  it  can  not  now  be  abandoned  here  without  a  heavy  pecuniary 
loss? 

Unwtniiy  of  Alabama,  Aug,  16, 1864. 

LETTER     X. 

KTIX^  OF  THS  DOBMITORT  ffTSTUff  PURTHKR  EXAMIIIXD. — ITS  TCKDKlfCT 
TO  MAKE  THE  IlTTELLErTUAL  QUAX.IPICATI02fS  OP  DflTRUCTOBI  ▲  tE- 
COirOART  COlffXOERATlOK. — ^18  IT  POUIBLS  TO  ABOLISH  THE  STSTKM  ? 

The  evils  which  I  have  thus  far  considered  as  resulting  from  the 
system  of  residence  common  in  American  colleges,  are  such  as  pro- 
ceed from  the  direct  influences  exerted  by  the  system  on  the  student 
himself.  In  former  letters  of  this  series  I  have,  however,  pointed 
out  to  what  extent  the  successful  administration  of  college  govern- 
ment is  dependent  upon  the  personal  character  and  disposition  of  the 
ofiicers  who  conduct  it ;  yet  this  dependency,  it  is  now  evident,  is 
almost  entirely  a  consequence  of  that  peculiar  organization  of  our 
academic  society  out  of  which  so  many  other  evils  grow.  It  is  cer- 
tainly at  present  an  urgent  necessity,  in  the  selection  of  persons  to 
fill  the  responsible  posts  of  instructors  in  colleges,  to  give  anxious  at- 
tention to  considerations  very  different  from  those  which  qualify  a 
man  to  impart  knowledge,  or  render  him  likely,  by  his  reputation,  to 
give  character  to  the  institution  of  which  he  becomes  a  member. 
Yet  these  latter  considerations  are  undeniably,  in  intrinsic  import- 
ance, paramount  to  all  others.  It  is  a  simple  truism  to  say  that  to 
be  a  good  teacher,  one  must  first  of  all  things  know  how  to  teach  ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  to  H^  a  successful  college  teacher,  the 
same  qualification  will  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  importance. 
Profundity  of  learning,  fluency  of  language,  fertility  of  invention,  and 
felicity  of  illustration  are  hopelessly  buried,  so  far  as  college  useful- 
ness is  concerned,  in  one  who  possesses  not  the  art  to  conciliate,  or 
the  power  to  control,  or  the  fitculty  to  stimulate,  or  the  wisdom  to 
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advise  those  with  whom  he  is  constantly  in  contact  in  the  relation 
of  a  moral  governor  or  guide.  These  qualities  are  no  doubt  of  great 
value  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  arising  out  of 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  responsibility  we  are  compelled  to 
assume^  which  places  tliem,  in  colleges  organized  as  ours  are,  so  far 
above  those  intellectual  endowments  and  acquisitions  which  we 
naturally  associate  with  the  character  of  an  able  teacher. 

It  is  very  certain  that  much  of  the  success  of  a  cc4Iegiate  institu- 
tion, in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  depends  upon  the  considers* 
tion  in  which  its  officers  are  held,  as  men  of  letters  and  science,  in 
the  community  from  which  it  draws  its  patronage.  There  is  no  vir- 
tue in  vested  funds,  or  costly  buildings,  or  legislative  grants,  or  even 
in  libraries  and  cabinets  and  apparatus  of  science,  however  magnifi- 
cent, to  attract  to  a  particular  spot  such  multitudes  of  interested  and 
willing  learners  as  throng  some  of  the  favorite  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  No  allurements  which  wealth  can  spread  out  have'power  to 
draw  disciples  around  the  academic  chairs  of  teachers  who  are  them- 
selves deficient  in  that  moral  magnetism  which  nature  only  can 
bestow.  Nor  will  this  or  that  form  of  internal  organization,  or  a 
more  or  less  severe  adhesion  to  any  particular  routine  of  instruction, 
to  any  important  degree  determine  how  far  any  given  set  of  men,  in 
any  given  school  of  learning,  may  be  successful  in  securing  that 
evidence  of  popular  approbation  which  numbers  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  afford. 

It  is  certainly,  then,  in  the  very  highest  degree  desirable  that  in 
the  selection  of  men  to  fill  the  very  responsible  positions  of  officers 
of  instruction  in  colleges,  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  duties  they  are  to  be  required  te  discharge,  which  shall  prevent 
the  very  Qrst  consideration  from  being  given  to  their  mental  quali- 
ties and  •acquisitions,  their  learning  and  their  power  of  luminpus  ut- 
terance—qualities which,  while  they  make  them  able  and  success- 
ful and  oilen  fascinating  in  the  lecture-room,  render  their  names  also 
household  words  in  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  Suppose  a  board 
of  governors  to  be  untrammeled  by  any  considerations  such  as  these, 
in  Uie  choice  of  individuals  to  fill  the  chairs  which  may  become  suc- 
cessfully vacant  in  a  college  under  their  control,  or  the  new  chairs 
which  they  may  create ;  suppose,  further,  that  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  offer  a  remuneration  sufficient  to  command  the  services  of 
the  most  eminent  talent  the  country  can  furnish  ;  suppose  that  they 
make  known,  as  they  naturally  will  on  every  such  occasion  as  widely 
as  possible,  the  existence  of  the  vacancy,  and  invite  competition  from 
men  of  ability,  everywhere,  to  fill  it ;  they  can  hardly,  under  these 
circumstances,  fail  to  secure  not  only  able  men,  but  men  whom  th« 
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people  know  to  be  able.  Sucb  men  will  never  be  deserted,  unless 
for  men  of  greater  presumed  ability  ;  and  thus  there  will  be  main* 
tained,  between  all  institutions  governed  by  these  principles,  an 
honorable  and  advantageous  emulation,  which  will  secure  to  each  a 
gratifying  popularity,  and  a  fair  and  encouraging  amount  of  patronage. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  first  quality  to  be  looked  ailer  in  a  col- 
lege officer  is  not  in  his  ability,  nor  his  learning,  nor  his  well-earned 
reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  or  science,  but  his  capacity  for  govern- 
ing youth,  and  for  managing  all  the  complications  which  arise  out  of 
the  administration  of  the  internal  police  and  penal  laws  of  our  arti- 
ficial form  of  society,  ihere  is  no  absolute  security  that  the  men  se- 
lected will  be  eminently  able,  or  that  they  will  have  that  hold  on  the 
confidence  of  the  surrounding  community  which  springs  from  an 
already  established  acquaintance  with  their  names  and  characters. 
They  may  even  be,  and  they  often  are,  entirely  unknown ;  and  thus, 
in  cases  of  difficulty,  they  have  to  contend  against  that  indifierence 
in  the  public  mind  which  is  usually  felt  toward  such  as  have  only 
the  stranger's  claim  to  sympathy.  I  do  not  forget  that  reputation  is 
a  growth  of  time  ;  and  that,  when  a  valuable  college  officer  is  se- 
cured, it  is  all  the  better  that  he  is  secured  young.  But  I  must 
question  whether  an  individual  can  have  had  time  to  manifest  that 
moral  fitness  to  grapple  with  the  difficult  responsibilities  which  a 
college  officer  has  to  encounter,  and  whidi  is  under  our  system  so 
indispensable,  at  an  age  earlier  than  that  at  which  his  intellectual 
superiority,  if  he  possesses  it,  begins  to  lift  him  above  the  level  of 
common  men. 

Our  system  of  obligatory  residence,  therefore,  in  buildings  spe- 
cially erected  for  college  purposes,  involves  the  great  evil  of  much 
restricting  the  freedom  of  choice,  on  the  part  of  electing  boards,  in 
providing  suitable  officers  for  the  institutions  under  their  care.  And 
since  that  system  seems  really  to  be  recommended  by  no  positive 
advantages,  but  to  be  open,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  very  grave  ob- 
jections which  I  have  endeavored  in  my  foregoing  letters  to  exhibit, 
we  find  in  this  last  consideration  a  forcible  argument  in  favor  of  its 
total  abolishment. 

But  suppose  this  system  of  coaqpulsory  residence  abolished,  what 
is  the  alternative  ?  Let  the  students  find  their  own  residences,  as 
.  all  other  persons  do,  young  or  old,  wherever  they  can,  among  the 
citizens  of  the  surrounding  community.  They  are  now  in  the  com- 
munity, but  not  of  it.  The  college  walls  present  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  all  scrutiny  of  their  conduct  and  actions.  They  are  not 
subject  to  the  restraining  influences  of  public  opinion.  One  of  the 
strongest  moral  safeguards  known  to  mankind  has  no  existence  ibr 
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them.  We  have  seen  that  the  presumed  surveillance  of  college 
government  is  nothing  but  a  nullity.  By  closing  our  dormitories  and 
sending  back  our  students  into  the  world,  we  abrogate  for  them  the 
freedom  of  the  microcosm,  and  re-subject  them  to  the  common  re- 
straints of  society.  This  expression,  the  freedom  of  the  microcosm, 
which  drops  accidentally  from  my  pen,  suggests,  by  similarity  of 
sound,  another  phrase  which  we  sometimes  hear  in  our  metropolitan 
towns — the  freedom  of  the  city.  What  this  freedom  is,  precisely, 
at  the  present  day,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  now  and  then  presented, 
sometimes  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  to  the  favored  guests  of  the 
municipal  authorities.  Now,  if  any  thing  could  be  wanted  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted — that  admission  into  college 
is  rather  an  introduction  to  freedom  than  a  subjection  to  restraints, 
— it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  young  men  who  are  not  students 
are  sometimes,  by  their  friends  among  the  initiated,  invested  witn 
this  freedom  also— not  with  ceremony,  nor  by  any  explicit  form  of 
words,  but  by  being  introduced  within  the  privileged  limits,  and 
made  temporary  denizens  of  the  charmed  circle.  Here,  secure  from 
the  reach  of  any  prying  eye  from  without,  and  unmoved  by  shadows 
which  possible  coming  "  exculpations'*  sometimes  cast  before  them 
upon  the  spirits  of  legitimate  residents,  they  are  ready  to  lend  their 
efficient  aid  in  promoting  any  disorders  which  may  incidentally 
spring  up,  and  they  join  with  especial  unction,  as  occasion  arises, 
in  those  vocal  and  tintinnabulary  performances  with  which  youth,  in 
seasons  of  excitement,  seem  to  delight  to  "  make  night  hideous."  I 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  officers  of  colleges  elsewhere  may 
have  remarked  this  evil ;  and  I  do  know  that  in  some  places  there 
is  little  congeniality  or  intercourse  between  "  town  and  gown  ;**  but 
I  have  no  idea  that  any  college  constructed  on  the  plan  popular  in 
this  country  is  entirely  exempt  from  the  nuisance,  and  I  am  per^ 
suaded  that  the  University  of  Alabama  has  occasionally  suffered  from 
it  deeply. 

But  when  I  propose  that  our  dormitories  shall  be  closed,  and  our 
students  shall  be  lefl  to  provide  residences  for  themselves  among  the 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  I  anticipate  the  reply  that  my  remedy, 
however  plausible  in  theory,  will  in  many  cases,  and  notably  in  that 
of  the  University  of  Alabama,  be  impracticable.  Not  only  is  this 
institution  situated  an  entire  mile  beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  of  Tuscaloosa,  but,  by  an  intentional  precaution  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  it  holds  the  title  to  nearly  every  square  foot  of  land  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  every  direction  around  it ;  and  thus  re- 
pels the  approach  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  build  in  its 
vicinity.    The  default  of  a  social  neighborhood  might  of  course  be 
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repaired,  by  removing  this  restriction,  provided  there  were  any  dis- 
position to  build  ;  but  as  none  such  has  been  manifested  hitherto, 
and  none  such  is  likely  to  be  awakened  by  any  immediately  existing 
causes,  my  proposed  remedy  is,  I  admit,  only  applicable  to  the  case 
of  this  University,  on  the  condition  that  the  center  of  its  operations 
be  transferred  to  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  sacrifice  of  ttio  build- 
ings now  used  as  dormitories,  and  their  abandonment,  if  necessary, 
to  ruin,  would  be  well  repaid  by  the  much  higher  benefits  which 
would  attend  the  change.  It  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  no  sacrifice 
at  all,  since,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  these  dormitories  return  no 
income  for  the  large  investment  wrapped  up  in  them,  but  require,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  considerable  annual  expenditure  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  But  the  proposed  removal  would  involve  a  more  serious  sac- 
rifice than  this.  The  buildings  erected  to  subserve  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  and  which  embrace  the  library,  the  laboratory,  the 
cabinets  of  minerals,  rocks  and  fossils,  the  lecture-rooms,  and  all  the 
rooms  for  recitations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dwellings  of  the  officers, 
would  not  only  have  to  be  abandoned  here,  but  replaced  in  the  new 
locality.  The  question  how  far  this  consideration  must  be  regarded 
as  tending  to  make  the  proposed  reform  hopeless,  I  reserve  for  ex- 
amination hereafler. 

XJnwernty  of  Alabama,  Aug.  16^  1854. 

LETTER  XI. 
BZ1PZRIMBNT  PK0P08XD  FOR  THE  CASE  OF  THE  UNtYBRBmr  OF  ALABAMA.— 
COirnDBRATIOXr  which  SBBMI  to  have  DBTBEMINID  THE  CHOICE  OF  LO- 
OATIOIf  FOR  MOST  OF 'THE  GOIXE6BS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSf. — ^ITS  FAX*- 
I^CT.— THE  DORMITORY  8T8TEM  WILL  BE  ABANDONED.;  BUT  ONLY  VERY 
GRADUALLY. 

In  my  last  communication  I  maintained  that  the  proper  remedy 
for  most  of  the  evils  which  attend  the  administration  of  college  gov- 
ernment, and  which  tend  to  aflfect  injuriously  the  morals  of  the  youth 
who  are  subject  to  it,  as  well  as  indirectly  to  detract,  perhaps,  some- 
what from  the  consideration  which  their  officers  are  likely  to  com- 
mand from  the  public,  is  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  cloister  or 
dormitory  plan  of  residence.  I  admitted  the  difficulty  of  doing  this 
in  cases  where  the  college  is,  like  the  University  of  Alabama,  sepa- 
rated by  a  considerable  space  from  any  community  capable  of  fur- 
nishing the  accommodations  which  the  college  itself  ceases  to  supply. 
I  had  the  question  under  inquiry,  how  far  the  consideration  fi  the 
great  sacrifice  of  property  which  must  usually  attend  the  removal  of 
such  an  institution,  though  the  removal  should  be  but  for  a  mile  or 
two,  is  likely  to  render  the  proposed  remedy  impracticable.  I  do 
not  purpose  to  hazard  any  general  decision  of  this  question,  further 
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than  to  remark,  that  so  great  are  the  adyaotages  which  the  presence 
of  a  school  of  large  resort  usually  brings  to  the  town  in  which  it  is 
situated,  that  when  the  trustees  of  a  popular  college  manifest  a  seri- 
ous disposition  to  remove  it,  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  are  not  likely  to  fall  upon  themselres.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  UniTersity  of  Alabama  possesses  a  special  advantage  for 
the  trial  of  an  experiment  of  the  kind  I  ha?e  proposed.  It  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  such  a  trial,  to  abandon  eren  the  dor- 
mitories at  once.  By  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
the  large  and  substantial  building  formerly  occopied  as  the  State 
capitol,  has  been  made  tbe  property  of  the  University.  Now,  for 
several  years,  it  has  been  true,  that  the  number  of  students  here  has 
been  too  great  to  find  convenient  accommodations  in  the  dormitories  ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  fact,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  one  year 
ago,  resolved  on  the  erection  of  an  additional  building.  An  appn>- 
priation  was  made  which  was  presumed  to  be  adequate,  plans  were 
drawn,  specifications  prepared,  and  proposals  invited,  by  public  ad- 
vertisement, for  the  execution  of  the  work.  None  of  the  proposals 
fell  within  the  limit  of  the  appropriation,  and  consequently  no  con* 
tract  was  made.  At  their  session  in  July  last,  the  Board  were  un- 
able, for  want  of  a  quorum,  to  reconsider  the  subject ;  but  the  neces* 
sity  for  some  additional  accommodations  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
students  is  no  less  urgent  than  it  has  been  heretofore. 

Now,  instead  of  burying  an  additional  fiAeen  thotisand  dollars  by 
the  side  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  which  they 
have  already  buried  here  in  brick  and  mortar,  let  the  Board  devote 
five  thousand,  if  that  sum  be  necessary,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
State-house  (an '  infinitely  better  building  than  the  very  best  that 
stands  upon  the  University  campus)  to  a  condition  fit  to  serve  for  col- 
lege purposes  ;  and  let  them  then  provide  that  the  senior  class,  to 
begin  with,  shall  attend  all  their  exercises  there.  This  senior  class 
will  of  necessity  be  obliged  to  find  lodgings  in  town.  They  will  re« 
lieve  the  pressure  on  the  dormitories,  which  occasionally  now  makes 
those  buildings  absolutely  unpleasant  residences ;  and  an  experi- 
ment, on  a  limited  scale,  of  the  advantages  arising  from  subjecting 
young  men  to  that  direct  influence  of  public  opinion  which  serves 
as  a  more  wholesome  restraint  than  any  that  a  college  faculty  can  ex- 
ercise over  the  occupants  of  college  cloisters,  will  be  made  without 
disadvantage  to  any  one.  There  will  be  saved,  too,  at  least  ten 
thousftid  dollars,  which  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  sunk  in  that  gulf 
of  unprofitable  investment,  where  so  many  kindred  thousands  have 
already  been  swallowed  up  forever. 

Should  the  result  of  this  experiment  prove  satisfactory«-and  that 
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it  would,  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever — ^tbe  junior  class  might  next 
be  transferred  to  the  city  in  like  manner.         •        •        •         • 

It  seems  to  be  by  the  accident  that  we  possess  the  abandoned 
State  capitol,  that  a  mode  of  ultimate  relief  from  the  trammels  of 
our  present  organization  is  easily  opened  to  us.  But  many  others, 
situated  precisely  like  ourselves,  have  not  a  similar  advantage.  It 
is  worth  while  inquiring  how  came  we,  how  came  they,  originally 
to  be  in  such  a  situation  ?  How  came  so  many  of  us  to  occupy 
situations  chosen  evidently  in  each  case  upon  some  uniform  princi- 
ple of  selection  (since  the  peculiarities  are  everywhere  the  same), 
and  what  is  this  principle  ?  We  find,  first,  that  a  large  number  of 
the  colleges  of  our  country  are  planted  in  retired  and  quiet  portions 
of  the  interior ;  and  secondly,  that  instead  of  being  placed  in  the 
midst  of  any  community,  even  that  of  a  small  country  village,  thoy 
are  situated  at  some  moderate  distance  from  such  a  spot,  sufiicient 
to  be  measured  by  a  walk  of  perhaps  half  an  hour.  There  has 
evidently  been  a  common  design  in  all  this,  and  it  is  clearly  trace- 
able to  a  fear  of  the  dangerous  temptations  which  are  presumed  to 
lie  in  wait  for  youth,  wherever  human  beings  are  gathered  together 
in  society.  These  temptations  are  greater  in  large  towns ;  there- 
fore large  towns  are,  first  of  all,  sedulously  avoided.  They  are 
not  absent  even  from  small  towns  and  ^villages  ;  therefore  small 
towns  and  villages  are  in  like  manner  tabooed.  Yet  as  neither 
young  men  nor  their  instructors  can  conveniently  live  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  their  fellow-beings,  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lesser  town  is  tolerated ;  but  it  is  held  at  such  a  convenient 
distance  that,  if  it  possesses  any  allurements  to  lead  young  men 
astray,  such  yielding  youths  can  find  them  out  without  any  trouble 
at  all,  and  enjoy  them  with  that  satisfaction  of  conscious  security 
which  arises  out  of  the  knowledge  that  their  instructors  and 
guardians  are  quietly  housed  a  mile  and  a  half  off.  The  fact  is, 
that  all  this  reasoning,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  founded  in  the  most 
mistaken  impressions  in  the  world.  The  temptations  of  great  cities 
do  not  corrupt  the  youth  of  great  cities,  any  more  than  the  differing, 
but  no  less  real,  ones  of  the  country,  as  a  general  rule,  corrupt  the 
youth  of  the  country.  The  grand  melo-drama  which  is  placarded 
all  over  Royal  Street,  in  Mobile,  arrests  no  eager  glance  from  the 
Mobile  lad  as  he  passes  along  his  way  to  his  schoolboy  tasks. 
Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  indifference,  unconsciousness.  And 
80  it  is  with  all  other  presumed  fascinations  of  the  same  nature.  In 
like  manner,  young  men  from  abroad,  sent  to  commercial  towns  to 
become  initiated  into  the  ways  of  trade,  though  entirely  free  to  dis- 
pose of  Aeir  evenings  as  they  please,  do  not  more  frequently  con- 
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tract  bad  habits  in  such  places,  than  stadents  in  our  most  secluded 
colleges.  Facts  further  demonstrate  that  there  is  actually  less 
complaint  of  irregularity  and  dissipation  in  those  colleges  in  cities 
which  have  no  dormitories,  than  is  often  heard  in  those  country  ii^ 
stitutions  where  compulsory  residence  in  college  buildings  is  a 
feature  of  the  system.  This  is  true  of  Columbia  College  and  the 
City  University,  in  New  York ;  and  also,  according  to  Dr.  Wayland, 
of  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland. 

To  this  false  notion,  therefore,  of  what  the  moral  safety  of  young 
men  in  college  requires,  we  evidently  owe  the  location  of  so  many 
of  these  institutions  in  situations  where  the  provision  of  dormitories 
for  the  accommodation  of  students  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
where  a  change  of  system  without  a  change  of  site  is  quite  impos- 
sible. The  evil  in  many  cases  is  done ;  and  the  money  that  has 
thus  been,  as  it  seems  to  me,  lamentably  wasted,  can  not  now  be 
restored.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  similar  perversion  of  means 
which  might  be  so  much  more  wisely  employed,  will  not  continue 
hereafler  to  be  made — or  not  at  least  to  so  great  an  extent.  It  is 
doubtless  too  much  to  expect  that  in  all,  or  even  in  many,  of  the 
institutions  so  unfortunately  situated,  there  will  be  any  very  early 
change  of  plan.  The  conviction  that  a  change  is  desirable  is  far 
from  being  yet  universal ;  and  if  it  were  so,  the  means  for  effecting 
the  change  could  not  be  immediately  forthcoming,  nor  perhaps  could 
they  be  obtained  at  alL  The  needed  work  of  reformation  must 
evidently  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  not  only  that,  but  of  a  great  deal 
of  time.  It  may  be  expected  to  be  accomplished  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner.  Those  institutions  which  shall  do  away  with 
the  cloister  system,  and  those  new  ones  which  shall  be  erected 
without  ever  adopting  it,  will  become,  with  the  progress  of  informa- 
tion, so  much  more  the  favorites  of  the  people  than  the  rest,  thai 
these  latter  will,  one  aller  another,  be  compelled  to  reform  them- 
selves, in  order  that  they  may  maintain  any  thing  like  an  equal 
competition  for  the  public  patronage.  By  degrees,  therefore,  change 
will  make  its  way  into  all  those  institutions  in  which  it  is  a  possi- 
bility ;  while  for  those  in  which  it  is  not,  no  alternative  will  remain 
but  to  dwindle  away  and  perish.  It  may  take  a  century  to  accom- 
plish all  this ;  but  that  it  will  be  accomplished^  I  entertain  not  the 
slightest  doubt 

Twelve  years  have  now  passed  since  Dr.  Wayland  published  his 
judicious  views  on  this  subject  to  the  world.  That  his  little  voUime 
has  been  effectual  in  preventing  much  financial  folly  of  which  the 
country  would  otherwise  have  been  guilty,  in  connection  with  col- 
\thae  buildingd,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  frequent  evidences 
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which  appear  that  there  is  still  work  of  this  kind  to  be  done,  suf- 
ficiently prove  that  the  perusal  of  this  valuable  book  has  not  yet 
been  quite  universal.  If  through  the  medium  of  these  letters  I  ac- 
complish no  other  good  than  to  draw  attention  to  an  authority  so 
much  more  competent  to  pronounce  upon  subjects  of  this  kind  than 
I  am,  I  ^hall  be  satisfied  that  my  labor  has  been  well  spent. 
Unwenity  ofJUabama,  Aug.  17, 1854. 

LETTER     XII. 

POSITtVS    ADVAjrTAOBS    OF    UOIOS    TOWlfl   Al    SniEl    WOR     8BMnrA&IZI    OF 

LXARNINO. — COKCLUIION. 

Having  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  consideration  which  ap- 
pears to  have  determined  the  location  of  so  many  of  our  colleges  in 
situations  remote  from  large  towns,  is  without  any  substantial 
foundation,  I  should  leave  the  discussion  of  the  subject  incomplete, 
should  I  fail  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  which  such  towns 
possess  as  sites  of  seminaries  of  learning,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  The  simple  advantage  already 
adverted  to  that  they  afibrd  convenient  accommodations  to  students, 
in  regard  to  board  and  lodging,  though  the  first  to  arise  in  the  course 
of  my  argument,  is  far  from  being  the  first  in  point  of  importance. 
There  are  others  so  obvious  that  it  would  seem  impossible  they 
should  be  disregarded,  had  we  not  the  fact  before  us  that  they  are 
so,  in  probably  a  majority  of  cases.  Some  of  these,  in  their  influence 
upon  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men,  are  so  far  above  the  imaginary  security  to  morals 
which  is  believed  to  be  found  in  the  retirement  of  the  country,  as 
to  demand  from  the  founders  of  such  institutions  the  very  earliest 
attention,  and  to  jrield  to  no  consideration  whatever  save  the  single 
one  of  healthfulness.  That  the  spot  selected  as  the  site  of  a 
University  should  be  free  from  liability  to  frequent  visits  of  epidemic 
or  pestilential  diseases,  is  of  course  a  condition  paramount  to  every 
other.  But  next  to  this  should  obviously  come  a  regard  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people  whom  the  institution  is  designed  to  benefit, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  circumstances  of 
location  may  facilitate  or  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  institution 
itself. 

No  one  will  deny  that  those  parents  whose  residences  are  so 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  a  college,  that  their  sons  may  be 
educated  without  being  withdrawn  from  the  genial  influences  of  the 
family  circle,  enjoy  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  are  compelled 
to  send  them  to  a  distance  from  home  ;  more  particularly  if,  in  so 
doing,  they  have  no  choice  but  to  consign  them  to  the  artificial 
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society  whose  unpropitious  influence  I  have  endeavored  U>  point 
out,  in  speaking  of  the  inadequacy  of  college  goTernment  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  restraints  which  it  supersedes.  In  proportion  as 
a  college  is  retired,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  number  of  those 
diminished  to  whom  this  great  advantage  is  available.  Retirement 
is  therefore  purchased  at  a  large  sacrifice,  even  if  we  look  at  the 
question  as  one  which  concerns  only  the  morals  of  the  youth  it 
afiects.  For  were  college  government  capable  of  accomplishing 
all  it  undertakes — and  we  have  seen  how  far  at  present  this  is  from 
being  the  case — it  would  ill  supply  the  loss  of  that  watchful  and 
anxious  solicitude  which  surrounds  every  young  man  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  home.  I  might,  to  this  consideration,  add  that  of  the 
greatly  increased  expense  which  attends  the  education  of  a  son 
at  a  distance  from  home  ;  a  consideration  of  so  great  importance 
with  many,  as  quite  to  determine  the  question  whether  he  shall  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  a  college  education  or  not ;  but  this  is  too  obvious  to 
require  more  than  an  incidental  mention. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  a  large  town,  there  will  usually  be  a  con- 
siderable number  of  students  residing  with  their  parents.  It  is 
also  as  generally  true  that,  owing  to  the  denser  population  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  such  towns,  many  more  will  be  within 
such  easy  distance  of  their  homes,  that  they  will  be  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  domestic  influences.  These  are  not  only 
themselves  benefited  by  this  cause,  but  they  serve  in  some  degree 
to  infuse  a  better  leaven  into  the  whole  mass,  than  can  reasonably 
be  looked  for  where  almost  every  one  is  beyond  even  the  occasional 
observation  of  those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  his  welfare, 
and  likely  earliest  to  detect,  when  occasion  arises,  any  incipient 
habits  of  idleness  or  vice.  This  consideration  strongly  recommends 
populous  towns  as  sites  for  seminaries  of  learning ;  and  detracts 
much  from  the  force  of  the  argument,  were  it  not  otherwise  illusory, 
urged  in  favor  of  rural  retreats  as  being  more  favorable  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  good  morals  among  young  men  under  education. 

I  should  do  wrong  to  ignore,  as  I  may  seem  to  do,  the  presump- 
tion (continually  put  forward)  in  favor  of  the  country,  that  its  calm 
tranquillity  predisposes  to  thought,  and  soothes  the  mind  into  a 
fitting  frame  for  study.  Without  being  in  the  least  disposed  to 
deny  that  quiet  is  necessary  to  concentration  of  thought,  I 'repudiate 
the  assumption  that  such  quiet,  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  is  need- 
ed, is  not  to  be  found  in  large  cities.  If  study  were  a  pursuit  to  be 
prosecuted  in  the  open  streets,  the  argument  might  have  a  weighty 
which,  in  the  question  of  fact  before  us,  it  lacks.  The  academic 
halls  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  and  of  Columbia  College,  New 
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York,  possess  every  recommendation  of  noiseless  tranquillity  which 
is  to  be  found  in'  those  of  the  University  of  Alabama ;  nor  have  all 
the  thunders  of  the  great  Babel  of  London  power  to  penetrate  the 
recesses  of  the  British  Museum,  or  to  disturb  the  researches  and 
the  meditations  of  the  patient  bookworms  who  plod  among  the 
treasures  of  its  vast  library. 

Nor  need  it  be  said  that  the  uproar  which  assails  the  ears  of  the 
student,  as  he  emerges  from  his  retirement  into  the  streets  of  a 
great  city,  creates  an  unfavorable,  or  even  an  undesirable,  distrac* 
tion  of  his  thoughts  from  the  subjects  of  his  studies.  It  is  good  that 
the  bow  should  be  unbent ;  and  the  more  complete  the  recoil,  the 
better.  The  student  studies  to  little  purpose  who  is  studying  al- 
ways. The  muscle  becomes  capable  of  but  a  languid  effort  which 
is  ever  on  the  strain.  Let  the  hours  of  relaxation  be  hours  of  re- 
laxation in  earnest,  that  in  those  of  study  the  mind  may  bring  to  the 
task  all  the  energies  of  an  unexhausted  vigor. 

But  large  towns  are  preferable,  also,  to  9mall  ones,  as  situations 
for  seminaries  oft  learning,  because  they  place  these  institutions  more 
,  conspicuously  in  the  view  of  the  whole  people.  At  one  time  or 
another,  almost  every  citizen  of  a  State  visits  its  principal  city. 
Wliile  there,  the  father  of  a  family  will  look  with  especial  interest 
upon  the  University  in  which  he  designs  to  educate  his  son ;  and 
every  one,  whether  he  be  drawn  toward  it  by  such  a  motive  or  not. 
will  naturally  rank  it  among  those  objects  which  earliest  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  stranger.  Intelligent  men  from  every  part  of 
the  country  become  thus  acquainted  with  the  institution  itself,  and 
with  the  officers  who  conduct  it.  It  occupies  a  larger  place  in  their 
thoughts  than  it  otherwise  would  do.  They  learn  to  view  it  with  a 
pride  proportioned  to  its  celebrity,  and  it  grows  itself  in  repute  by 
the  operation  of  the  very  causes  which  acquaint  them  with  it  Its 
public  exhibitions  are  also  attended  by  larger  and  more  intelligent « 
audiences  than  can  usually  be  gathered  in  the  country ;  the  young 
men  who  come  forward  as  performers  are  made  conscious  that  they 
have  a  more  discriminating  audience  to  please,  and  a  more  honor- 
able name  to  gain  by  their  successful  efforts ;  ambition  is  thus  stim* 
ulated,  and  higher  excellence  is  the  natural  result. 

But  there  are  still  other  important  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
location  of  colleges  in  populous  towns.  If  such  an  institution  would 
be  celebrated,  its  professors  must  have  a  personal  reputation  as  men 
of  letters  and  science  ;  and  this  is  what  can  not  be  gained  by  any 
ability  or  any  success  in  the  routine  of  elementary  instruction.  But 
if  they  would  themselves  prosecute  study,  they  must  have  access 
to  the  collected  results  of  past  intellectual  labor,  in  the  valuable 
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libraries  which  can  only  be  looked  for  at  present  in  our  large  towns. 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  overlook  two  facts :  £rst,  that  we  hare 
really  very  few  public  libraries  yet  in  this  country  of  which  we 
have  any  great  reason  to  be  proud  ;  and,  secondly,  that  all  colleges 
have,  or  intend  to  have,  libraries  of  their  own.  But,  in  regard  to 
the  first  point,  it  is  certain  that  our  best  libraries  are,  and  are  always 
likely  to  be,  found  in  our  largest  cities ;  and  as  to  the  second,  what- 
ever value  the  libraries  of  particular  colleges  may  have  now  or  here- 
after, it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  that  one  in  twenty  of  the 
whole  number  will,  in  any  length  of  time,  become  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  a  profound  scholar  or  philosopher.  No  amount  of  talent 
or  industry  can  ever  elevate  to  the  rank  of  authorities  men  who  are 
deprived  of  the  necessary  facilities  for  research.  If,  therefore,  we 
would  give  our  college  officers  the  opportunity  (I  do  not  say  that  aU 
would  improve  it),  but  if  wo  could  give  them  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come honorably  eminent,  we  should  place  them  where  they  may 
have  within  their  reach  such  means  to  become  so  as  the  country 
affords. 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that,  in  illustrating  the  laws 
of  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  much  delicate  and  costly  appa- 
ratus. Instruments  of  great  value  are  liable  to  occasional  derange- 
ments, the  correction  of  which  it  is  not  wise  or  safe  to  intrust  to 
rude  or  inexperienced  hands.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find,  in  an  ob- 
scure country  town,  artisans  competent  to  undertake  the  repair  of 
articles  which,  even  for  their  ordinary  use,  require  special  training 
and  peculiar  skill.  To  send  them  to  a  distance  involves  both  ex- 
pense and  delay ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  hazard  of  conveyance,  often 
over  ordinary  roads,  which  is  so  great  as  not  seldom  to  involve  a 
more  serious  damage  than  that  which  it  was  sought  to  correct.  In 
the  large  towns  are  to  be  found  the  manufacturers  of  this  species  of 
apparatus  ;  or  at  least  persons  whose  occupations  are  so  far  analo- 
gous as  to  insure  in  them  the  possession  of  a  skill  which  may  be 
trusted  with  comparative  safety.  This  is  a  consideration  .of  great 
practical  importance.  In  consequence  of  trifling  accident,  I  have, 
in  more  instances  than  one,  known  instruments  to  be  set  aside  and 
to  remain  unused  for  long  periods  of  time ;  and  in  others  I  have 
known  them  to  be  irreparably  injured  in  unskillful  hands,  or  rapidly 
to  deteriorate  in  consequence  of  attempts  to  employ  them  when  they 
were  not  in  proper  condition  to  be  used. 

After  what  I  have  said,  it  may  seem  trivial  to  mention  so  appar- 
ently insignificant  a  disadvantage  of  a  situation  remote  from  the 
great  marts  of  trade,  as  the  occasional  failure  of  text-books  for  or- 
dinary use  in  college  classes,  which,  in  spite  of  every  precaution. 
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appears  to  be  occasionally  inevitable.  Nor  would  I  allude  to  this, 
if  I  had  noty  in  many  instances,  both  seen  and  felt  the  extreme  in- 
conrenience  resulting  from  such  a  failure.  And  it  is  with  reason 
that  I  say  that  no  ordinary  precaution  seems  to  be  entirely  adequate 
to  prevent  the  occasional  occurrence  of  so  untoward  a  state  of  things, 
-since  I  have  seen  the  whole  business  of  providing  text-books  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  booksellers,  and  entirely  assumed  by  the  college 
itself,  without  securing  any  very  sensible  improvement  in  this  re« 
spect.  In  a  situation  such  as  are  all  those  to  be  found  in  the  intericnr 
of  Alabama,  the  distances  from  which  supplies  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
broughtt  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  the  uncertainty  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  irregularities  of  land  conveyance,  conspire  in  no  unfrequent  in- 
stances to  defeat  all  the  arrangements  of  the  wisest  human  foresight, 
and  thus  to  leave  a  college  for  months  in  a  state  of  great  embarrass- 
ment, from  a  cause  which,  at  first  view,  might  seem  the  least  likely 
.of  all  to  be  an  occasion  of  annoyance. 

For  these  reasons  combined,  it  is  my  well-settled  belief  that,  in 
the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  college,  the  most  populous  town  should 
be  preferred  before  any  location  in  the  country,  however  apparently 
tempting ;  and  that  no  consideration  should  be  allowed  to  disturb 
this  preference,  except  that  of  healthfulness  only.  And  when  we 
consider  that,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  is  possible,  and  in 
this  country  not  very  improbable,  that  a  small  town  may  become  a 
large  one,  especially  when  stimulated  in  its  growth  by  the  presence 
of  a  great  seminary  of  learning ;  and  that  suburbs  are  likely  to  be 
swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  expansion  of  the  towns  to  which  they 
belong,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  most  careful  preference  originally 
given  to  seclusion  and  retirement  can  at  best  but  secure  a  very  tem- 
porary enjoyment  of  the  advantages  which  such  situations  have  been 
idly  imagined  to  possess. 

The  design  with  which  I  have  venture.d  to  undertake  this  series 
of  letters  is  now  answered.  I  had  not  in  view,  in  writing  them,  so 
much  to  vindicate  any  existing  state  of  things  in  the  University  of 
Alabama,  or  to  urge,  with  any  strong  anticipation  of  success,  any 
change  of  such  of  its  features  as  I  suppose  to  be  capable  of  improve** 
ment,  as  to  correct  certain  of  what  seem  to  me  to  be  errors  of  pub- 
lic impression  or  opinion  in  regard  to  colleges,  some  of  them  of  long 
standing  and  of  evidently  extensive  prevalence.  In  this,  if  I  have 
not  succeeded,  I  trust  I  have  done  enough  to  induce  reflection,  and 
perhaps  to  elicit  from  abler  minds  a  more  thorough  examination  of 
the  whole  subject 

UninnUy  qfjUahama^  Aug.  18, 186A. 
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Among,  die  organizations  and  agencies  whose  induenee  has  been- 
exerted  in'  advancing  the  cause  of  education  and  establishing  its 
institutions  in  our  Western  States,  none  is  more  worthy  of  coosid* 
eration  than 

THE   WBSTBRN   COLLIOB   SOCIBTY. 

This  Society  had  its  origin  in  ttie  felt  necessities  of  several  West- 
em  Colleges  and  one  Theological  Seminary,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  religious  men,  in  the  confidence  that  they  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Christian  public,  but  whose  continued  usefulness,  and 
even  their  existence,  were  brought  into  peri)  by  the  pecuniary  re- 
vulsion which,  in  1837  and  onward,  reduced  so  many  individuals' 
and  institutions  to  insolvency.  The  institutions  referred  to  man- 
fully struggled  against  the.  embarrassments  thus  incurred,  until  it 
was  seen  by  practical  men  interested  in  their  prosperity,  that  their 
only  hope  of  relief  would  be  in  the  organization  of  a  Society,  through 
which  their  united  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  Eastern  churches. 
The  Society  was  accordingly  formed  at  the  East,  '*  for  the  promotion 
of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West ;"  and  has 
granted  essential  aid  to  fourteen  Western  institutions,  three  of  which 
have  already  ceased  to  need  its  assistance. 

ANNIVERSARY. 

This  Society  held  its  Thirteenth  Anniversary  at  Bridgeport,  Ct, 
Nov.  I2th.  The  Beard  of  Directors  met  on  the  11th,  and  were  two 
days  in  session.  Appropriations  were  voted  to  the  following  insti- 
tutions for  the  coming  year :  Marietta  College,  Wittenberg  College, 
and  Heidelberg  College,  in  Ohio ;  Wabadi  College,  Indiana ;  Illi- 
nois College,  Illinois ;  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin ;  Iowa  CoBege, 
Iowa;  German  Evangelical  College,  Missouri;  the  College  of  St 
Paul,  Minnesota ;  the  College  of  California,  Cal. ;  Pacific  Univer- 
sity, Oregon.  The  business  and  prospects  of  ^m  Society  wer^ 
found  to  be  progressive  and  encouraging. 

The  public  exercises  were  attended  with  interest  The  annual 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Edwin  N.  Kirk,  D.D.,  of  Boston, 
and  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Professor  Tyler,  of  Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  President  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College, 
Wis.,  with  some  of  which  we  hope  in  due  time  to  enrich  the  pages 
of  our  Journal  and  Review.     But  we  are  especially  concomod  in 
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this  notice,  as  iotroductory  to  the  very  able  report  of  the  Secretary, 
Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  which,  being  approved  by  the  Directors,  was 
presented  at  this  anniversary,  a  large  portion  of  which,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Society,  we  are  permitted  to  give  to  our  readers  in 
the  following  extracts : 

THIRTBINTH    AIVXVAL   REPORT/ 

In  the  discourse  delivered  before  the  Society  at  the  last  anniver- 
sary, it  was  shown,  that  '*  God,  in  advancing  his  kingdom  on  earth, 
has  never  dispensed  with  the  use  of  fit  powers"— that  "  He  has 
originated  such  powers;  has  availed  himself  of  them,  and  made 
them  subordinate  to  his  designs ;  so  that  from  the  first  his  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  them,  and,  while  trusting,  first 
of  all,  in  his  Providence  and  Spirit,  have  been  careful  to  erect,  to 
confirm,  and  maintain  these  appropriate  instruments ;  to  rebuild 
them  when  decayed,  to  keep  them  strong  and  equipped  with  re- 
sources, and  to  use  them,  whenever  occasion  has  demanded,  to  ad- 
vance his  dominion.***  The  college  was  then  shown  to  be  such  a 
power. 

ORIGIN   AND   GROWTH    OF   AMERICAN    COLLEGES. 

Scarce  any  feature  in  the  history  of  this  nation  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  extent  to  which  God  has  here  employed  the  power 
above  named  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom— and  the  present 
occasion  is  eminently  appropriate  for  a  consideration  of  its  origin 
and  growthy  together  with  the  agency  of  this  Society,  in  resusci- 
tating, creating,  and  applying  it  to  American  civilization. 

The  men  who  planted  the  first  colonies  in  New  England  were, 
in  larger  proportion,  liberally  educated  men  than  was  ever  before 
known  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  is  supposed  that  when  Har- 
vard College  was  (bunded,  there  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity in  England  to  every  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fiAy 
of  the  inhabitants  then  living  in  the  few  villages  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  while  the  sons  of  Oxford  were  not  few. 

A  recent  author  says  :  '*  It  was  nearly  ten  years  after  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  before  ano^er  colony  was  established 
in  New  England ;  but  ere  another  ten  years  had  passed,  seventy- 
s^ven  ministers,  who  had  been  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
were  established  as  pastors  and  teachers  of  the  Puritan  churches  in 
the  rising  villages  of  New  England.  Many  of  them  had  been  sec- 
ond to  none  in  old  England.  Perhaps  the  history  of  the  whole 
world  may  be  searched  in  vain  to  find  seventy-seven  other  names 

*  See  article  by  Bev.  B.  S.  Stom,  D.I>.,  la  Uili  ^ovbnal  awb  Binsw  for  Jim*,  IttS,  Y<4. 
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of  cotemporary  ministers  of  contiguous  churches  equal  to  these  in 
learning,  in  piety,  in  cool,  sound  judgment,  in  firmness,  in  enter* 
prise,  and  in  every  thing  that  can  adorn  the  character  of  a  man  and 
a  minister  of  Christ.  Nearly  the  whole  list  is  made  up  of  distin- 
guished names.  England  '  was  sifled,  and  the  choicest  of  her  min* 
isters  transplanted  to  the  New  Wiprld.' "  Individuals  might  be  named, 
such  as  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hartford  ;  John  Cotton,  of  Boston ;  John 
Norton,  of  Ipswich  ;  John  Davenport,  of  New  Haven ;  Thomas 
Thatcher^  of  Weymouth ;  Charles  Chauncey,  President  of  Harvard 
College  ;  Elliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians  ;  Thomas  Sheperd,  of 
Cambridge ;  and  many  others,  who  were  signal  examples  of  scholar- 
ship and  genius. 

Among  the  magistrates,  too,  were  found  many  liberally  educated 
men,  who  always  co-operated  zealously  with  the  ministry  for  the 
promotion  of  learning.  They  are  mentioned  as  especially  active 
in  the  founding  of  Harvard  College.  And  the  same  was  true  in  the 
colony  of  New  Haven.  While  the  design  of  founding  a  college  had 
its  origin  with  the  ministry,  the  records  of  the  colony  show  how 
earnestly  the  magistrates  entered  into  the  work ;  and  as  late  as 
1718,  when  that  "  splendid  Commencement"  (as  President  Styles 
called  it)  was  held  in  New  Haven,  and  at  which  the  Trustees  de- 
termined to  call  their  college  house  "  Yale  College,"  in  honor  of  its 
"  munificent  patron,"  it  is  said  that  "  the  Hon.  Gurdon  Salstonstall, 
Esq.,  Governor  of  th^  Colony  of'  Connecticut,  was  pleased  to  grace 
and  crown  the  whole  with  an  elegant  Latin  oration."  That  college, 
too,  was  founded  to  fit  men  for  service  "  in  church  and  civil  state." 

Impressiveness  will  be  given  to  this  view,  if  we  go  one  step 
farther  back  in  history,  and  see  where  such  men  had  their  training. 
In  the  "  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts"  it  is  said  :  "  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  was  the  Puritan  college  at  which  more  of  our  first 
ministers  and  magistrates  were  educated  than  at  any  other."  This 
college  was  founded,  in  1585,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay.  Coming  to 
the  Court  after  he  had  founded  his  college.  Queen  Elizabeth  said 
to  him :  "  Sir  Walter,  I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan  founda- 
tion." "  No,  madam,"  saith  he,  "  far  be  it  from  me  to  countenance 
any  thing  contrary  to  your  established  laws ;  but  I  have  set  an 
acorn,  which,  when  it  becomes  an  oak,  God  alone  knows  what  will 
be  the  fruit  thereof." 

That  acorn  was  planted  in  faith — in  the  full  belief  that  it  would 
become  an  oak,  and,  evidently,  with  something  like  a  prophetic 
vision  of  fruit  multiplied  beyond  all  human  computation.  But  God 
had  computed  this  fruit.  Scarcely  had  it  begun  to  ripen  before 
storms  arose  which,  under  his  guidance,  shook  precious  portions  of 
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it  off,  and  winds  and  waves,  which  he  prepared,  bore  it  to  the  New 
World.     Here  it  found  a  congenial  soil,  and  at  once  took  root. 

Man,  in  his  short-sightedness,  might  then  have  well  inquired : 
'*  What  do  such  learned  men  here  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  midst 
of  wild  beasts  and  roving  savages?**  But  from  the  stand-point 
which  we  now  occupy,  the  question  is  easily  answered.  An  emi- 
nent statesman  of  Massachusetts  once  said  :  '*  This  Commonwealth 
was  founded  by  eollegc-hred  men,  and  before  their  feet  had  well  laid- 
hold  of  the  pathless  wilderness,  they  took  order  for  founding  an  in- 
stitution like  those  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  trained."  In 
what  portion  of  our  history,  it  may  well  be  inquired,  is  the  hand  of 
God  more  visible  ?  Here  is  power  of  a  peculiar  character,  gener- 
ated just  at  the  right  time  in  the  Old  World — ^power  by  a  mysterious 
process  transferred  to  the  New — and  power  applied  in  the  infancy 
of  the  nation,  where  it  should  reach  the  very  elements  of  its  being, 
and  give  symmetry  and  strength  and  vastness  to  its  future  growth. 

The  colleges  in  this  country  down  to  1850  were  founded  in  the 
following  order,  viz. : 


1686 .... 

1789 

1692 

1791 

1700.... 

1792 

1746 

1798 

1764 

1794 

1756.... 

1796 

1764.... 

1798 

1769.... 

1800..... 

1770 

1801  to  1810 

1781 

1811  "  1820 

1788 ... . 

2 

1821  "  1880 

18 

1784 

1 

1831  "  1840 

1841  "  1850 

86 

1786 

8 

26 

Total 

114 

Since  1850  the  number  is  supposed  to  have  increased  to  135. 
After  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  the  infancy  of  a  large 
portion  of  these  institutions,  and  for  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  colleges,  these  figures  will  yet  suffice 
to  show  the  prodigious  growth  of  this  power  in  our  country.  All 
this,  it  is  true,  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  direct  result  of  what  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  did.  Still,  if  all  in  the  history  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion in  this  country  which  could  be  traced  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  Puritan  sources  were  abstracted,  no  very  large  portion  would  be 
left.  If,  therefore,  Sir  Walter  could  now  re-appear  on  earth  and  look 
at  the  results  which  have  accumulated,  in  this  country  alope,  in  271 
years  from  the  time  when  he  '*  set"  his  acorn  at  Cambridge,  he  would 
say  with  increased  emphasis,  "  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the 
fruit  thereof." 
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COMPARISON   OF   AMERICAN   AND   BRITISH   COLLfiOES. 

We  can  not  trace  this  fruit  as  it  was  scattered  in  Great  BritatO, 
and  show  how  far  it  now  appears  in  the  nnineroas  institutions  that 
adorn  that  land  outside  of  Oidbrd  and  Cambridge,  nor  is  it  our  object 
to  run  a  parallel  between  the  whole  educational  force  of  the  two 
countries.  But  it  will  help  our  conceptions  of  the  growing  import- 
ance of  American  colleges,  if  we  institute  a  brief  comparison  simply 
between  them  and  those  two  great  Universities  in  which  so  many 
of  our  first  ministers  and  magistrates  were  trained. 

1.  Numbers » — There  are  40  colleges  and  halls  connected  wHh 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  considerably  less  than  one  third  of  the 
number  in  this  country. 

2,  lAKtation, ^^These  40  English  cc^ges  are  o<moentratod  at  two 
points  ;  the  American  colleges  are  scattered  over  more  than  thirty 
States  and  Territories.  Each  arrangement  doubtless  has  advantages 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  University— with  its  cluster  of  colleges,  its 
massive  piles  of  buildings,  and  its  great  assemblage  of  Heads,  Pro- 
fessors, Tutors,  Students,  and  resident  Fellows-^^is  more  imposing 
than  any  single  institution  could  be.  It  is  also  more  national  in  its 
character,  not  only  from  its  connection  with  the  government,  but 
from  the  fact,  that  every  portion  of  the  land  has  representatives  in 
some  one  of  the  group  of  colleges,  and  these  are  so  linked  that  the 
cluster  has  a  unity  that  awakens  something  like  a  national  interest. 
Moreover,  such  a  community  of  students  and  learned  men  creates  an 
atmosphere  peculiarly  literary,  and  competition  naturally  takes  a 
higher  and  a  wider  range  $  as  it  is  active,  not  only  among  members 
of  a  given  college,  but  between  the  colleges  themselves. 

There  are,  however,  important  advantages  in  that  diffusion  which 
distinguishes  our  American  colleges,  especially  as  regards  their 
action  upon  society  at  large.  This  is  already  reached  at  one  hun* 
dred  and  thirty-five  dififerent  points,  in  more  than  thirty  States  and 
Territories.  They  are  thus  out  among  the  people,  and  in  sympathy 
with  them-— each  one  entwining  itself  with  local  interests — and  are 
eminently  republican  ;  by  their  presence  giving  vbibility  and  con- 
sequent  power  to  the  great  educational  argument,  and,  through  their 
Alunmi  and  annual  gatherings,  awakening  a  desire  for  their  advan- 
tages in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  young  men,  and  by  their  accessi- 
bility and  cheapness  multiplying  the  number  who  resort  to  them  for 
instruction. 

3.  Nun^er  of  Alumni. — ^The  total  number  of  Alumni  of  Amerieaa 
colleges  now  falls  but  little  short  of  seventy  thousand.  The  hunber 
of  undergraduates,  at  the  present  time,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  is 
twelve  thousand,  and  after  allowing  for  all  losses,  probably  ten 
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tbousand  of  them  will  receive  degrees.     This  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  two  thousand  fire  hundred  each  year. 

Now,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  University  Commis* 
sion,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1850,  the  average  number  of 
students  annually  matriculated  there,  for  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1850,  was  rather  more  than  400.  The  whole  number  of  students 
actually  resident  in  Oxford,  in  1850,  was  estimated  at  about  1,300. 
This  was  more  than  had  been  there  at  any  time  for  two  centuries  ; 
although  the  time  was,  when  almost  "  fabulous  muHitudes"  resorted 
there  for  an  education,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  England,  but  from 
foreigB  countries. 

Those  who  receive  degrees  ordinarily  constitute  about  three 
fourths  of  the  number  matriculated.  The  number  of  students  who 
passed  the  final  examination  in  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
averaged  287  annually,  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1850,  and  the 
number  who  received  the  same  degree  at  Cambridge,  averaged  355 
for  the  four  years  ending  in  1848.  The  number  of  graduates,  there- 
fore, sent  forth  annually  by  these  two  Universities  is  only  a  little 
more  than  one  fourth ;  and  if  we  add  an  equal  number  foi^  all  the  other 
colleges  of  Great  Britain — which  is  probably  a  liberal  allowance — 
the  whole  is  but  about  om  half  of  the  number  graduated  at  American 
colleges.  Whatever  may  be  the  present  standard  of  education  at 
the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  former,  the  disparity  will  rapidly 
disappear.  Every  scholar  knows  the  constant  progress  made  at 
our  leading  colleges,  and  as  their  standard  rises,  and  the  country 
advances,  all  other  institutions  will  feel  the  impulse,  and  conform  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  possible. 

4.  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  American  colleges,  that  their  doors 
are  alike  open  to  all  classes  in  society,  and  that  the  only  nobility 
known  within  their  walls  has  its  basis  in  intellectual  power,  high 
attainment,  and  moral  worth.  Oxford  University  is  now  struggling* 
to  break  ofi*  the  trammels  imposed  by  rank  and  wealth.  Young  noble- 
men wear  a  distinctive  academical  dress,  take  precedence  of  their 
academical  superiors,  are  permitted  to  take  degrees  at  an  earlier 
period  than  other  sttidents,  and  in  general  are  treated  in  a  way  that 
indicates  a  deference  to  mere  rank.  The  sons  of  baronets  and 
knights  are  also  permitted  to  graduate  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
distinction  between  **  Commoners"  and  **  Gentlemen  Commoners" 
rests  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  wealth. 

Within  the  walls  of  an  American  college,  on  die  contrary^  all 
factitious  distinctions  vanish.  There  the  rich  and  the  poor  not  only 
meet  together,  but  they  commence  their  intellectual  struggle  under  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  no  hereditary  dignity  nor  inherited 
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wealth,  on  the  one  htnd,  can  entitle  to  special  pririief  es  and  hoBon  ; 
nor,  on  the  other,  like  inexorable  fate,  can  thef  repress  the  aspira- 
tions of  genius. 

5.  This  power  in  our  country  has  been  coneocmted,  ia  a  pre-enu« 
nent  degree,  to  the  service  of  MUgion.  The  rerf  first  institution 
founded  was  dedicated  to  *^  Christ  and  his  Chttrek."  An  early  New 
England  writer  says  that,  in  order  •*  to  make  ^  whole  world  nn- 
derstand  that  spiritual  learning  was  the  thing  desired  ie  sanctify  the 
other,  and  make  the  whole  lump  holy ;  and  that  ieamingv  beiag  set 
upon  its  right  object,  might  not  coatend  for  error  inrtead  of  imihf 
they  chose  this  place  [Cambridge],  being  then  under  the  ortibodox 
and  soul-flourishing  siinistry  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shepvd.''  Thea  fol- 
lowed Yale,  which  originated  in  a  **  sMecore  regard  4o  sad  ateal  £tf 
upholding  the  Protestant  religion ;"  aad  Dartmouth,  '*  eotobliaked 
in  the  most  elevaied  pridEM;}ples  of  piety  ;*'  and  PrincMon,  *^  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Church  wiUi  learned  and  able 
preachers  of  the  Word."  In  the  same  way  w«  might  go  through 
the  whole  list  of  Aflaerican  colleges,  and  ehow  (Jbat,  with  kere  and 
there  an  excej^ion,  ik»y  were  founded  by  religious  men,  and  mainly 
with  an  eye  to  the  intterests  of  the  Church.  A  recent  author,  who  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  subject,  says  that  of  the  first  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  col,eges  established,  *'  one  hundred  and  four  are 
under  decided  OTangelical  and  orthodox  influence."  lliose  estab- 
lished by  worldly  men  for  mere  worldly  objects,  have  not  prospered. 
Some  that  were  founded  by  injfldelity  it  has  been  found  neoessmry  to 
transfer  to  the  hands  of  religious  guardians  and  teachers,  to  save 
them  from  utter  extinction. 

But  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  American  colleges  is  (he 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  blest  with  revivals  of  religion.  This 
subject  has  been  so  fully  exhibited  in  previous  Reports  and  other 
documents  of  the  Society,  and  especially  in  Tyler's  <'  Essay  on 
Prayer  for  Colleges,"  as  to  render  any  enlargem^it  upon  it  here 
unnecessary.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  of  the  graduates  of 
ten  New  England  colleges,  from  their  foundation  to  1845,  thirty- 
four  per  cent,  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  In  respect  to  revivals 
of  religion,  American  colleges  stand  in  singular  eontrast  with  the 
Universities  of  O^ord  and  Cambridge,  and  perhaps  all  others  in 
England.  An  American  who  has  recently  visited.. them  says: 
"  There  is  little  that  is  particularly  encouraging  in  the  religious  state 
of  Colleges  and  Universities.  There  is  little  that  we  should  call  <"«/t- 
gy'oiir  if^ueiKe  exerted  on  the  students.  No  such^; , ;;  i-  "  t 
scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  conversion,  is  known  or  ex^^  v»^..  cm 
the  Qontr»ry,  it  is  expected  that  no  great  religious  change  will  be 
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wrovfht  tkere  ;  thct  as  the  student  goes  to  the  college  or  university, 
•0  he  will  leave  it  in  regard  te  personal  religion.  Prayer  is  seldom 
offered  in  puUic  for  literary  institntions.  Clergymen  (dissenting 
misisters  ehiefly)  that  I  talked  with,  generally  acknowledged  this, 
and  dte^ored  it.^  The  **  Oxford  University  Commission"  use  the 
foilowiai^  language  in  reference  to  religious  services  in  the  colleges — 
**  The  obvious  mode  of  appealing  to  the  mora!  and  religious  feelings 
of  Hm  students,  by  short  practical  addresses  in  the  college  chapels, 
has  not  been  so  generally  adopted  as  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected* The  mischievous  practice  of  forcing  the  students  to  partici> 
pate  in  the  holy  communion,  though  less  frequent  than  formerly, 
seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  disused.  That  of  making  attend- 
ance on  divine  service  a  penalty  for  college  offenses  has  been  dis- 
continued to  a  great  extent,  since  notice  was  called  to  it  by  Lord 
Stanley  in  1634 ;  but  it  is  not  entirely  abolished."  We  need  not 
wonder  that  revivals  of  religion  are  not  enjoyed  under  such  circum- 
staaees. 

RBSOLUTIONS. 

[We  omit  here  several  pages  of  interesting  details  respecting  each 
of  the  Colleges  before  named,  their  condition  and  prospects,  and  the 
grounds  of  their  appeal  for  aid,  all  of  which  wiH  appear  in  the  Re- 
port entire,  which  is  soon  to  be  issued  from  the  Society's  office,  No. 
80  Wall  Street,  New  York.  But  the  closing  argument  of  the  Re- 
port presents  so  many  considerations  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  edacation,  of  all  classes  and  denominations,  and  so  many 
statistical  statements  and  facts,  to  be  remembered,  that  we  can  not 
6oabt  its  present  and  permanent  interest  to  our  readers.  It  is  in 
explanation  and  support  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Directors,  in  these  words :  ) 

**  Whereas  the  six  Colleges  now  upon  the  list  of  the  Society,  in 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  engaged  in  efforts  to  secure  a 
permanent  endowment  that  will  render  unnecessary  any  further  as- 
sistanoe  to  them  from  the  Sast,  and  thus  enable  the  Society  to  give 
its  whole  strengih  to  Institutions  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific ;  and  whereas  additional  aid  from  the  Society  will  be  essential 
to  the  snccessful  endowment  of  the  said  six  Colleges,  Therefore, 

*<  Remtlved,  That,  in  the  JadgmenC  of  this  Board,  It  is  expedient  to  enter  at 
onoe  iipoa  a  ▼ifovous  effort  to  raise  fi>r  tkis  purpose  $60,000  in  addition  to  pay- 
Bieata  and  pludges  alraa47  made."] 

'*   «  REASONS   POR   SPECIAL   ICTION. 

j^Joai.  .M):,  >  ' :  .,  prises  now  in  question  have  passed  the  period  of  their 
infahc) , .  ..d  its'  incident  struggles  and  uncertainties,  and  acquired 
su^  a  degree  of  stability  tWt  we  may  rely  wiUi  confidence  upoB 
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their  perpetuated  life,  provided  thej  receive  the  specified  amcmBC 
of  additional  aid.  The  oldest  Institutioiis  now  upon  the  list  of  the 
Society  are  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Marietta  Colleges,  all  of  which 
first  received  assistance  from  the  East  more  than  twenty  years  since. 
Although  this  is  a  very  limited  period  in  the  life  df  a  College^  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  feeling  should  be  extensive  and  strongs  &at  it 
is  long  enough  to  terminate  all  dependence  upon  foreign  aid,  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  States  in 
which  tkey  are  located. 

This  Society  has  no  interest  in  protracting  the  period  ef  depend* 
ence,  but  desires  to  bring  it  to  as,  speedy  a  termination  as  wonld 
at  all  consist  with  safety  to  the  interests  involved.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  equal  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  disasters  that 
would  be  consequent  upon  the  premature  abandonment  of  enter- 
prises, once  successfully  commenced.  The  real  value  of  the  So- 
ciety's agency  has  been  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  guarding 
against  this,  in  cases  where  all  that  had  been  aecomplished,  throngk 
long  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice,  woidd  have  been  put  in  jeopardy. 
It  came  in  just  at  the  right  time,  as  a  regulating  power,  to  adjust 
rival  claims  at  the  West,  so  that,  instead  of  being  mutually  prejudi- 
cial or  entirely  destructive,  tEey  should  conspire  to  promote  the  great 
common  cause. 

COLLEGES  STRUGQLING  WITH  EMBARRASSMENTS. 

In  respect  to  the  three  Institutions  above  named,  the  following 
things  should  be  remembered  : 

.  1.  Their  existence  commenced  not  very  long  previous  to  th^ 
pecuniary  revulsion  which  swept  with  such  desolating  power  over 
the  West ;  and  to  this  day  they  have  been  struggling  with  embar- 
rassments created  during  that  inflated  period.  Although  neither  of 
them  was  identified  with  the  disastrous  speculations  of  that  period, 
yet  they  necessarily  partook,  more  or  less,  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and,  moreover,  felt  authorized  to  make  expenditures  based  upon  prom- 
ises of  aid,  made  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  but  which,  in  the 
end,  proved  entirely  fallacious.  One  or  more  of  them  received  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Western  lands  as  donations,  but  in  times  of 
darkness  and  embarrassment  these  lands  were  disposed  of,  and  that 
by  the  advice  of  the  shrewdest  business  men  at  the  East ;  and 
the  day  has  gone  by  in  which  either  of  them,  to  any  great  extent, 
can  look  to  this  source  for  endowment.  It  should  be  remembered 
t}iat  these  were  pioneer  enterprises — that  many  things  connected 
with  them  were  matters  of  experiment,  and  t^t  much  experience 
has  been  gained,  at  no  little  cost,  thai  wilL  be  of  great  value  in  aU 
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future  i\n\e.  Their  condactors,  from  the  first,  have  given  themselres, 
with  singleness  of  heart,  to  the  work  of  education,  and  have  relied 
upon  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  to  give  them  the  needed 
facilities. 

THEIR    SLOWNESS   OP    GROWTH   ACCOUNTED   FOR. 

2m .The  population,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  planted,  was 
much  more  heterogeneous  than  that  which  flows  along  the  higher 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  fills  the  northern  portions  of  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  and  all  parts  of  Wisconsin.  Consequently  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  would  appreciate  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing has  always  been  vastly  less  than  in  the  regions  last  named ;  and 
here  is  a  most  important  reason  for  a  comparative  slowness  of  growth. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  nativities  of  tS^  population  of 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  according 
to  the  census  of  1850 : 


Ohio 

iadlana.... 

lUlDOiS 

WlacoMin.. 
Iowa 

N.B. 

SUtM. 

Mlddl* 
StatM. 

6Ur« 
8Ut«. 

Western 
Fr«e8Ut«s 

asd 
Territortea. 

NaUTMof 
the  State 

Foreign 
Borm. 

Unkaovn 

TtoMb 

66,082 
10,646 
86,542 
87/)29 
5/»5 

808,145 
76,892 

112,007 
79,788 

24,on 

152,819 
176,575 
144,809 
6,298 
81,892 

11,628 
126,700 
99,955 
21,888 
59,236 

Illll 

218,512 
54^426 
111,593 
106,605 
21,282 

4,859 

2,608 

8,946 

784 

862 

1,980«427 
988^16 
851,470 

145,784 

600,858 

511,898 

81^,857 

2,217,624 

511,458 

12,049 

4,817,918 

From  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  of  the  inhabitants  living  in 
1850,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  473,703  were  born  in  the  dif- 
ferent Slave  States,  and  384,531  were  of  foreign  origin.  The  great 
mass  of  the  former  are  to  be  found  in  the  middle  and  southern  sec- 
tions of  those  three  States.  In  the  whole  State  of  Indiana  there 
were  but  10,646  individuals  of  New  England  origin. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  of  great  interest,  that  before  Northern 
routes  were  open,  the  tide  of  emigration,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
flowed  down  the  Ohio,  and  diflused  itself  sufiiciently  over  portions 
of  those  three  States,  where  otherwise  institutions  of  learning 
might  not  have  been  planted  for  generations.  The  good  accom- 
plished by  these  enterprises  may  be  less  obvious  at  first,  and  yet, 
perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  it  may  be  unsurpassed  by  that  achieved  in 
the  most  favored  localities. 

EXPENDITURE  SMALL  COMPARED  WITH  RESULTS. 

3.  The  amount  required  to  complete  the  work  at  these  three  Instita- 
tions  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  good  that  will  be  accomplished. 
Let  it  be  furnished,  and  all  that  the  Society  originally  undertook  will 
have  been  achieved.    A  few  facts  will  suffice  to  show  the  import- 
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anca-o(tbis  work.  The  fire  lo&tittitioDS  first  received  upon  its  tisi 
had,  at  the  time,  resources  for  educational  pur|K>ses,  which,  at  tho 
most  liberal  estimates,  amounted  to  some  $400,000,  but  they  were 
embarrassed  by  an  indebtedness  which  together  exceeded  $100,OOOL 
The  compulsory  liquidation  of  this  indebtedness  would,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  have  resulted  in  certain  ruin ;  and  yet  to  some  of  these  In* 
stitutions  it  seemed  inevitable.  There  were  prostration  a^d  darkness 
at  the  West,  and  coldness  and  distrust  at  the  East.  Moreover,  these 
Institutions,  founded  for  common  and  nobl^tends,  and  suffering  under 
a  common  distress,  were  competitors  among  the  Eastern  churches 
for  the  comparative  pittance  which  could  yet  be  gathered  here  to 
save  them  from  uttef  rum. 

Th6y  have  now  been  sustained  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years — two 
have  been  stricken  from  the  list  of  the  Society  as  no  longer  needing 
aid — while  the  other  three,  according  to  the  Explicit  testimony  of 
their  conductors,  have  been  saved  from  ruin  ;  prosperity  has  again  re- 
turned to  the  West,  and  were  they  to  be  abandon^ed  at  once  by  the  So- 
ciety, and  led  to  rely  entirely  upon  Western  resources,  none  of  them 
would  probably  fail  or  be  thrown  back  into  the  condition  of  weak- 
ness and  peril  from  which  they  have  been  delivered  ;  nevertheless 
their  progress  would  be  seriously  checked,  and  their  power  crippled 
just  at  the  time  when  the  communities  upon  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  act,  are  in  a  condition  to  be  most  efiectually  readied.  The 
abandonment  of  them  at  the  present  stage  would  therefore  be  at  a 
risk  and  loss,  for  which  there  could  be  no  comf>ensation  by  any  in- 
creased interest  or  sense  of  responsibility  which  might  possibly  be 
created  at  the  West. 

Some  of  the  men  connected  with  these  enterprises  have  grown 
gray  in  the  service ;  Sisypbus-Iike,  they  have  rolled  the  stone  up- 
ward, but,  time  and  again  ^s  it  apparently  neared  the  summit,  it  has 
been  thrown  backward.  Yet  they  have  as  often  renewed  their  toil, 
and  now,  strong  in  faith,  plead  earnestly  for  a  generous  response  to 
this  their  last  appeal  for  aid.  Let  this  appeal  be  fully  met,  and  the 
combined  resources  of  these  five  Institutions  alone,  by  contributions 
at  the  East  and  the  West,  and  by  changes  in  the  value  of  property, 
will  have  been  increased  by  some  three  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand 
dollars. 

IMPLIED   PLEDGES. 

4.  The  Society  has  not  yet  done  all  which  its  past  action  has  led 
them  to  expect,  and  in  view  of  which  they  have  been  stimulated  to 
fecial  efforts  on  ^eir  own  fields.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Illi- 
nois and  Marietta  colleges.  To  abandon  thenwnow  could  hardly 
be  consistent  with  good  faith^  even  if  the  best  interests  of  education 
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M  not  still  seem  to  demand  the  fHlfiUraeat  of  erery  pledge,  eitker 
ejqnressed  or  inplted. 

COMPARISON   WITH    KINDRED   ORGANIZATIONS. 

II.  If  there  were  valid  reasons  for  the  instant  and  entire  abandon- 
ment  of  these  older  SM^s,  oa  the  part  of  this  Society,  the  same 
would  apply  with  eqatA  or  greater  force  to  kindred  organizations. 
The  number  of  mismonaries  sustained  by  the  American  Home  Mis* 
sionary  Society  in  the  thfttP'Statea  of  Ohio,  Indicia,  and  Illinois, 
gradually  increased  till  it'  reached  a  maximum  of  two  hundred  and 
fiily*eight— from  which  it  has  declined  to  two  hundred  and  nine« 
This  decline,  however,  has  been  in  part  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  finding  snitable  men.  While  every  thing  demands  that  the 
churches  in  those  States  should  be  brought  to  a  self-supporting  point 
at  the  earlMSt  practicable  moment,  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt, 
that  an  entire  abandonment  at  the  present  time  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  missiooary  caUse  in  those  States.  So  in  respect  to  colleges. 
This  Society,  however,  is  drawing  sear  the  end  of  its  work  there. 
As  it  was  Uie  last  amcmg  benevolent  organizations  to  enter  those 
States,  so  it  will  be  the  first  to  complete  its  work,  and  leave  them 
with  the  understanding,  that  the  institutions  which  it  has  aided  will 
thereafter  cease  their  solicitations  at  the  East  This  Board  has  nei- 
ther the  power  nor  the  disposition  to  lay  down  any  law  for  the  future. 
New  enterprises  may  hereafter  spring  up  on  those  old  fields  and  call 
for  aid  ftmi  the  East,  and  individuals  or  churches,  if  so  disposed, 
will  respond  to  their  appeals.  Still  it  is  believed,  that  if  the  Society 
is  enabled  to  complete  its  proposed  work,  those  States  will  be  fur- 
nished with  institutions  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  of 
Christian  education,  and  that  if  any  addition  is  made  to  their  num- 
ber, it  should  be  on  the  responsibility  and  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  inhabit  the  West 

BBLOIT    COLLEGE. 

III.  Bat  the  work  now  under  consideration  embraces  also  Beloit 
College,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  Institution,  like  the  State, 
is  yomig  and  vigorous,  and  so  rapid  has  been  its  progress,  that  the 
proposed  amount  will  enable  it  to  dispense  with  further  aid  from  the 
East,  and  its  period  of  dependence  will  then  have  been  less  than 
half  that  of  either  of  the  three  Institutions  above  named.  For  this 
amount  its  conductors  earnestly  plead.  They  base  their  argument 
upon  the  rapid  development  of  the  State,  and  the  increase  of  its  pop^ 
ulation,  which  already  amounts  to  a  million  of  souls-^and  the  char- 
acter of  that  population  for  intelligence  and  activity — all  going  to 
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8how,  that  if  Beloit  College  would  fulfill  its  mission,  it  most  **  rery 
shortly,  etaad  forth  full  grown  and  full  armed  for  the  conflict"  The 
founders  apprehended  this  necessity,  and  from  the  beginning  have 
shaped  their  policy  accordingly,  and  now,  within  the  brief  interren- 
ing  period,  to  use  their  own  language,  "  a  college  has  been  set  up, 
which  in  the  completeness  of  its  orgmization,  its  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, and  the  thoroughness  of  instruction  and  discipline,  it  is  be- 
lieved is  taking  the  lead  in  the  work  of  collegiate  education  in  that 
region."  ''  This  has  been  accomplished  without  the  embarrassment 
of  an  accumulating  debt ;  but  the  income^  of  the  college  is  not  yet 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  present  scale  of  expenses  without  aid  from 
the  Eastern  Society,  and  the  broad  outline  is  yet  to  be  filled  up." 
When  that  is  done,  "  Beloit  College  will  stand,  according  to  the  de- 
sign of  its  founders,  the  central  fortress  to  represent  and  maintain 
for  that  wide  region  the  principles  of  Puritan  Calvinistic  Protest- 
antism." 

The  conductors  say,  moreover,  that  *'  large  and  liberal  subscrip- 
tions are  taken  at  the  West,  but  they  must  run  through  a  series  of 
years  for  their  fulfillment  Many,  whose  hearts  are  already  inter- 
ested; are  shaping  their  plans  of  business  to  give  ^e  College  a  share 
in  their  future  profits,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  wills  for  the  final  dis* 
position  of  estates,  it  is  remembered  and  named.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  these  various  ways  the  West  will  rally  to 
the  support  and  enlargement  of  this  Institution,  and  in  time  make 
good  its  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  every  ten  thousand  drawn  from 
the  East,  to  give  it  foundation."  Should  one  half  of  tliis  be  realized, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  a  nobler  investment. 

And  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  amount  to  Heidelberg 
and  Wittenberg  colleges,  in  Ohio,  would  complete  the  whole 
work  of  the  Society  east  of  the  Mississippi.  There  will  then  have 
been  planted  in  the  four  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin no  less  than  nine  institutions,  Collegiate  and  Theological, 
under  Christian  influence,  with  an  educational  capital  of  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  population  already 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  entire  nation  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  At  no  distant  day  this  will  be  doubled,  and  ere 
long  doubled  again,  and  at  each  successive  period  the  aecuouila- 
tions  of  mind  within  the  range  of  these  Institutions  will  open  to  them 
a  continually  expanding  field  of  usefulness.  But  the  amount  now 
required  by  the  Society  for  the  completion  of  this  great  work  is  no 
more  than  would  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  less  than  two 
miles  of  railroad* 
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GENERAL    RESULTS   ACHIEYEO,   AND   TO    BE    SXP£CCTD«Y' 

IV.  The  general  results  of  Christian  effort,  at  the  Wfest,  furnish 
strong  encouragement  for  the  completion  of  the  work  now  under 
consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  show  conclusively,  that  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  colonization  and  missionary  enterprise^  no  expenditure 
of  resources  and  effort  has  brought  so  rich  a  return.  It  is  all-im- 
portant that  this  view  of  the  case  be  held  up  before  those  who  have 
so  long  and  so  nobly  sustained  the  various  instrumentalities  employ- 
ed for  the  evangelization  of  the  West.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
looking  on  the  expenditure  and  the  drain  till  we  lose  sight  of  the 
returns,  and  such  a  thing  as  keeping  the  eye  so  exclBsively  upon 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  West,  as  to  forget  that  the  highest  mo- 
tives exist  to  continue  the  expenditure,  at  each  and  every  point, 
whatever  may  be  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  country,  so  long  as 
results  like  those  above  indicated  can  be  secured.  To  some  minds, 
an  exhibition  of  the  extent  of  that  land,  its  immense  natural  resources, 
rapidity  of  settlement,  and  strides  to  wealth  and  power,  furnishes 
only  a  demonstration  that  no  possible  reason  can  exist  for  extending 
further  Eastern  aid.  It  is  forgotten,  that  in  a  most  important  sense 
the  motives  to  such  benevolence  are  strengthened  in  proportion  to 
the  force  of  this  very  exhibition.  Those  features  of  the  country 
which  render  pecuniary  investments  so  profitable,  promise  a  like 
rich  return  for  moral  investments.  The  establishment  of  a  school, 
the  planting  of  a  church,  or  the  conversion  of  a  given  number  of 
souls  in  the  new  States  of  the  West,  in  themselves  considered, 
might  be  no  more  important  than  the  same  on  some  lonely  island  in 
the  Pacific,  and  yet  their  relations  to  other  schools,  and  churches, 
and  conversions,  and  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization  in  the 
world,  be  such  as  to  render  their  importance  immeasurably  superior. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  not  simply,  whether  given  sections  of  the 
West  have  the  pecuniary  ability  to  sustain  their  own  institutions, 
but,  also,  whether  additional  moral  investments,  all  things  consid- 
ered, will  yield  equally  rich  returns.  So  long  as  they  will,  the 
pressure  of  motive  to  continue  them  remains  undiminished. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how,  in  the  history  of  the  West,  the  age 
of  steam  synchronizes  with  that  of  missions ;  and  the  thunder  of  its 
progress  Westward  is  no  louder  than  the  call  upon  all  who  love  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  or  their  country,  to  send  into  the  wide  fields, 
which  this  great  agency  of  civilization  opens,  all  the  creative  and 
molding  forces  of  Christian  society.  The  year  1826  was  signal- 
ized by  a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence,  viz.,  the  charter  of  the 
first  American  railroad,  the  organization  of  the  American  Home 
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Missionary  Society,  and  the  founding  of  Western  Reserve  College. 
The  first  inaugurating  a  system  whose  grandest  derelopments  are 
to  be  witnessed  on  our  vast  Western  domain ;  the  second  opening  a 
channel  of  benevolence  whose  influence  upon  the  evangelization  of 
that  land  has  thus  far  surpassed,  in  scope  and  power,  that  of  any 
other  single  instrumentality  ;  and  the  third,  constituting  the  first,  in 
a  series  of  institutions  destined  to  carry  the  light  of  Christian  learn- 
ing from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific.  The  marvelous  j^ysical 
developments  of  the  West  are  so  well  known  that  they  hardly  need 
a  description  here.  As  connected  with  the  agency  of  steam — fint  on 
the  rivers  and  lakes  and  then  on  the  land^it  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  them  any  limit. 

Railroads  not  only  penetrate  the  unbroken  forest,  but  strike  boldly 
out  over  ocean-like  prairies,  and  trains  "  put  to  sea"  like  Atlantic 
steamships,  not  only  bearing  to  the  opposite  shore  the  emigrant  and 
all  needed  facilities,  for  turning  the  wilderness  into  fruitful  fields, 
but  along  the  iron  track  itself  and  over  the  broad  expanse— before 
scarcely  more  capable  of  settlement  than  the  bosom  of  the  ocean — 
villages  and  cities  spring  up  in  rapid  succession,  and  golden  har- 
vests wave.  These  physical  and  moral  developments  are  not  only 
cotemporaneous  but  reciprocal  in  their  influence,  and  everywhere 
stand  related  to  each  other,  more  or  less*  as  cause  and  eflect^ 

If,  then,  we  turn  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the 
West,  during  the  thirty  years  now  under  consideration,  it  may  not 
be  found  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  physical  development ;  yet  we 
shall  everywhere  meet  with  changes  of  the  deepest  interest.  The 
statistics  could  not  be  gathered  and  combined  without  great  labor, 
and  were  they  in  our  possession,  would  fail  to  make  an  adequate 
impression  upon  the  mind.  No  one  can  fully  comprehend  or  ap- 
preciate them  who  has  not  been  an  eye-witness  and  toiled  through 
all  their  stages — shared  in  the  sacrifice,  and  self-denial,  and  peril — 
felt  the  crushing  weight  of  their  anxieties  and  fears,  as  well  as  the 
exhilaration  of  success,  and,  moreover,  carefully  watched  their  pro- 
gress, from  the  first  feeble  beginnings  to  their  present  state  of  ad- 
vancement We  may,  however,  easily  lay  hold  of  facts  and  make 
allusions  that  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  in  question. 

In  the  last  Report  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
we  have  embodied  the  results  of  its  operations  for  these  thirty  years. 
The  annual  income  has  increased  from  $18,000  to  $193,000 ;  the 
number  of  laborers  from  196  to  986.  More  than  $3,000,000  have 
been  expended  ;  more  than  seventeen  thousand  years  of  labor  per- 
formed, at  4,300  stations,  in  thirty-six  States  and  Territories  ;  1,000 
churches,  reared  through  its  instrumentality,  brought  to  tho  point 
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of  self-support,  and  are  now  its  patrons  instead  of  benefioiBMes, 
and  some  of  them  amon^  the  **  most  prominent  and  successfidi  in 
the  hmd ;"  and  into  chorches  receiving  its  aid  137,000  sovto  have 
been  gathered.  The  Committee  well  say  :  •*  We  gain  hot  a  very 
partial  view  of  the  results  of  this  Society's  labors,  unless  we  pursue 
them  into  every  department,  and  over  every  field  of  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  rooralpas  well  as  religious,  enterprise.  Nay,  we  must 
follow  these  streams  just  now  bursting  from  their  fountain-head,  and 
in  ever  increasing  volume,  through  all  future  time." 

But,  as  another  indication  of  the  moral  progress  of  the  West  dur* 
tng  the  period  ik>w  under  consideration,  we  may  mention,  that  it  has 
been  distinguished  above  all  others,  in  our  history  as  a  nation,  for 
tiie  founding  of  Christian  colleges ;  the  most  of  which  have  been 
established  at  the  West  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  coK 
leges  named  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Report,  ninety  have  been 
stitted  during  the  last  thirty  years,  while  forty-five  only  were 
Ibanded  during  the  previous  two  hundred  and  six  years  of  our  na- 
tioaal  history.  Allowing  for  all  drawbacks  arising  from  their  in- 
^Eniey,  and  limitations  of  influence  consequent  upon  an  unnecessary 
noltiplfcation  of  nvmbers,  it  must  be  conceded  that  an  intellectual 
and  moral  force  has  here  been  created  of  prodigious  scope  and 
efficiency. 

The  cretitiffe  and  molding  power  of  colleges  is  operative  at  the 
West  oto  a  scale  never  before  witnessed,  and  under  advantages  in 
many  respects  wi^Knit  a  parallel.  As  the  railroad  imparts  vigor  to 
industry,  develops  the  hidden  stores  of  wealth,  and  gives  to  an 
awakened  and  vendvated  people  the  means  of  filling  their  land  with 
a  thousand  minor  improvements,  so  colleges,  as  generators  of  edu- 
cational power,  *'  send  a  life-giving  influence  downward  through  all 
the  grades  of  eduoatioiisl  systems."  Lilniting  their  influence  to  the 
mere  work  of  construction,  the  services  rendered  to  popular  educa- 
tion at  the  West  by  these  institiitions  could  hardly  be  estimated. 
Many  of  them  were  started  before  any  system  of  Common  Sehoob 
existed  in  the  States  where  they  were  founded,  and  their  instruct- 
ors and  special  friends  have  been  leaders  in  all  movements  for  the 
promotion  of  popular  education.  Some  commenced  their  existence 
when  ignonmce,  in  respect  to  all  higher  education,  was  such  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  for  years  rejected  an  application 
for  a  college  charter,  through  their  extreme  jealousy  of  corporations. 
And  some  legislators  gravely  urged,  that,  if  a  charter  were  granted, 
the  corporation  should  be  allowed  to  hold  only  a  single  quarter  sec- 
tion of  land,  lest  the  few  thousand  dollars  contributed  by  Christian 
men  at  the  East^  to  aid  the  college  in  its  infancy^  ahould  be  em- 
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ployed  in  the  purchase  of  new  land,  upon  which  tenants  at  wiQ 
would  be  placed,  and  the  institution  thus  be  enabled  to  sway  the 
political  destiny  of  the  State.  The  opposition,  however,  finally 
yielded  to  light  thrown  in  through  a  Report  prepared  by  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  college,  and  adopted,  as  their  own,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  the  Senate.  College  officers,  too,  might  be 
named  in  some  of  these  States,  who  performed  signd  services  when 
their  Common  School  systems  were  framed. 

These  institutions  are  not  mere  passive  existences,  as  multitudes 
seem  to  imagine,  but  centers  of  living  power,  which  goes  out  upon 
society  through  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  school- 
room, the  Academic  and  Legislative  Hall,  and  all  the  walks  of  liter- 
ature and  science.  They  produce  a  literary  atmosphere,  awaken  an 
educational  spirit,  elevate  all  the  learned  professions,  and,  like  sta- 
tionary engines  at  the  head  of  inclined  planes,  lift  society  to  their 
own  level.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  here,  that  on  the  very  territory 
which  the  above-named  legislators  feared  would  come  under  tk* 
power  of  a  literary  corporation,  to  the  ruin  of  the  State,  a  city  of  floe 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  has  since  sprung  up>  which  numbers 
among  its  booksellers  a  single  house  who  have  the  present  year  or- 
dered from  Eastern  publishers  435,000  volumes  to  meet  ^e  demands 
of  the  fall  trade ;  and  during  the  last  twelve  months,  more  than  half 
a  million  copies  of  the  list  of  school  books  known  as  the  "  American 
Educational  Series,*'  have  been  sold  by  this  same  house.  In  view 
of  these  facts  the  Chicago  press  says  :  ^*  What  a  comment  is  this  upon 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  great  Northwest !  Does  it  not 
show  that  the  intellectual  progress  of  our  people  fully  equals  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  West  in  material  wealth  and  political  power  ?" 

At  thirteen  points,  in  eight  States  and  Territories,  this  Society  has 
already  helped  to  plant  this  living,  creative  power,  and  in  the  changes 
already  wrought  in  all  the  particulars  above  named,  in  the  blessing 
of  God  vouchsafed  to  these  enterprises,  and  especially  in  the  eflii- 
sions  of  His  spirit,  resulting  in  the  consecration  of  so  many  young 
men  to  the  service  of  Christ,  we  have  an  earnest  and  a  guarantee  of 
a  noble  future. 

In  a  similar  way  we  might  bring  under  review  the  progress  of 
Sabbath-school  and  Bible-class  instruction,  especially  as  connected 
with  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  whose  great  missionary 
field  has  been  the  West ;  also  the  varied  operations  of  the  American 
Bible  and  Tract  societies,  togetiier  with  the  efforts  of  all  missionary 
and  philanthropic  associations,  whether  denominational  or  otherwise. 
Such  a  review  would  bring  out  results  calculated  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  encourage  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  prosecoitoft 
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of  these  various  eoterprises,  and  could  not  fail  to  inspire  devout  grat- 
itude to  God  for  the  privilege  of  doing  such  a  work.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  this  has  just  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  results  of  the 
Congregational  Fund  for  building  Churches  at  the  West,  which,  so  far 
as  m^re  figures  are  concerned,  show  five  or  six  dollars  developed 
there  for  every  one  contributed  by  the  Eastern  churches.  A  West* 
em  missionary  testifies  that  "  the  good  done  by  this  timely  aid  can 
hardly  be  estimated  here  on  earth/'  and  the  commttteo  for  disburs- 
ing the  fund  express  the  belief^  that  '*  never  since  the  great  Apostle 
said  to  the  Galatians,  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill 
the  law  of  Christ,'  has  there  been  accomplished,  to  this  end,  a  work, 
for  the  means  employed,  of  more  eminent  usefulness." 

But  abundant  fruits  not  only  appear  on  the  distant  fields  themselves 
— the  return  currents  of  benevolence  are  also  beginning  to  swell  the 
parent  streams.  For  example,  the  receipts  of  the  Illinois  State 
Auxiliary  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  during  the  last  year,  were 
$40,000 ;  of  which  nearly  $30,000  were  in  donations.  Not  far 
from  one  twelfth  of  the  receipts  of  the  American  Hon^  Missionary 
Society,  during  the  same  period,  were  from  the  four  States  t>f  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  and  from  that  field  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  received  about  the  same  amount. 

The  same  thing  will  appear  if  we  look  at  the  drain  upon  the  older 
States,  caused  by  emigration,  and  which  has  been  so  seriously  felt  in 
some  portions  of  New  England.  According  to  the  census  of  1850 
there  were  925,838  people  residing  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  who  were  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  States. 
To  a  very  large  extent  this  has  been  a  Christian  exodus.  Multi- 
tudes of  churches  have  lost  devoted  members,  and  in  numerous  in- 
stances their  very  pillars  have  been  taken  away,  entailing  feeble- 
ness, and  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  bringing  absolute  ruin.  A 
single  Western  church  could  be  named,  composed  of  only  thirty-five 
members,  of  whom  nine  are  now,  or  have  elsewhere  been  deacons. 
Old  homesteads,  without  number,  have  been  deserted  by  the  young, 
the  vigorous,  and  the  enterprising,  for  the  growing  West.  But  not- 
withstanding this  drain,  the  East,  as  a  whole,  is  stronger  and  richer 
than  ever,  and  more  able  to  push  on  all  the  grand  enterprises  which 
aim  at  the  world's  conversion. 

And  there  has  also  been  immense  gain  at  the  West.  While  the  older 
States  have  given  out  in  large  measures  their  very  life-blood,  every 
drop  of  it  has  been  infused  into  young  empires — imparting  vitality, 
promoting  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth,  and  multiplying  on  every 
hand  the  precursors  of  a  noble  manhood.     Enfeebled  churches  have 
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•^ir  conpentations,  '<  same  tinirty,  some  sixty,  and  «o»e  an  hundred- 
fold^"  in  their  off-shoots  planted  in  the  wilderoessi  where  Uiey  are  taldng 
deep  root,  and  already  from  thousands  of  centers,  beginning  to  send 
out  their  "  boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  their  branches  unto  the  river." 
It  would  he  difficult  indeed  to  name  an  enterprise  of  benevolence  or 
philanthropy,  on  afl  that  wide  field  o€  efbrt,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  which  was  not,  under  God,  mainly  indebted  for  its  existence 
and  eficienoy,  to  this  Christian  exodus  from  the  older  8tates.  So 
also  in  respect  to  naUonai  interests^  we  can  see  tiiat  a  vast  capital 
for  good  has  been  accnmulated  in  the  living  hosts  that  are  ready  to 
do  battle  for  ^e  right,  whenever  atty  of  the  great  pnnciples  which 
underlie  the  Republic  are  at  stake. 

A  WISE   ECOKOMY. 

y.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  a  wise  economy  dictates  this 
method  of  accomplishing  this  particular  work.  We  thus  count  the 
cost  of  these  six  towers,  and  trust  that  the  friends  of  Christian  learn- 
ing, when  they  see  how  small  that  is,  compared  with  the  good  to  be 
achieved,  will  never  allow  us  Co  be  taunted  with  the  declaration, 
''  These  men  began  to  build,  and  were  not  able  to  ftnish."  Individual 
men  and  individual  churches,  in  great  numbers,  have  the  ability  to 
carry  any  one  of  them  te  ootnpletion,  and  our  hope  and  prayer  is, 
that  the  Lord  may  so  stir  up  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  learning,  that 
the  Society  may  be  speedily  enabled  to  lay  the  last  top  stone. 

BDCrCATION  ▲   DSaT   TO    FUTUJIB   GENERATIONS. 

YI.  It  is  all-important  that  the  work  now  under  consideration  be 
finished  at  an  early  day,  in  order  that  the  Society  may  throw  its  entire 
strength  upon  institutions  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  We 
might  consider  this  both  in  the  light  of  an  obligation  and  a  privilege, 
Mr.  George  Peabody,  of  London,  sent  to  the  centennial  celebration 
in  his  native  town  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  the  following  noble  sentiment: 
**  Education,  a  debt  due  from  the  present  to  future  generations ;"  and 
by  way  of  discharging  that  debt,  he  accompanied  the  sentiment  with 
a  donation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
nearly  doubled  the  amount.  Paul  was  evidently  a  "  debtor  to  the 
Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,"  not 
on  the  ground  of  any  benefits  received  from  them,  but  because  he 
had  the  power  to  make  known  unto  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The 
principle  seems  to  be,  that  the  possession  of  blessings,  and  ability 
to  bestow  them  on  others,  creates  obligation,  and  especially  so  if 
existing  relations  are  such  as  make  its  the  natural  channels  of  good. 

The  relations  of  the  parent  to  the  child  impose  obligations  which 
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can  rest  upao  no  other  human  being.  Very  similar  are  those  which 
the  older  States  in  this  confederacy  sustain  to  the  new  States  and 
Territories  at  the  West.  They  are  seitUd  at  first  principally  by  emi- 
grants frona  the  former.  It  is  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  Christian 
family  in  New  England  or  New  York,  which  is  not  represented  by 
some  near  relative,  resident  within  the  circle  of  which  Beloit  Col* 
lege  is  the  center.  And  at  a  public  meeting  in  behalf  of  this  Soci- 
ety, held  in  the  city  of  Boston,  one  of  the  speakers  vemarked,  that 
if  all  in  that  crowded  assembly  who  had  relations,  or  particular 
friends  in  the  Wes^t,  were  called  upon  to  rise,  very  few  probably 
would  remain  seated.  Reciprocal  ties,  therefore,  like  a  precious 
net- work,  unite  the  old  States  and  the  new,  in  bonds  at  once  sacred 
and  indissoluble.  ^ 

But  when  children  start  in  life,  parents  differ  very  much,  not  only 
in  respect  to  their  ability  to  aid  them,  but  also  in  their  views  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  most  taluable  outfit.  On  a  similar  principle  we 
can  see  very  clearly  the  direction  in  which  emigrants  must  mainly 
look  (or  aid  in  establishing  institutions  of  learning  in  the  new  States 
of  the  West  The  character  of  their  parentage  may  be  inferred  from 
a  glance  at  tbe  following  table,  constructed  from  the  returns  of  the 
last  census : 


Total  Whites  OTtr  ». 


VirrfnU.. 
New  York 
Soath  Carolina 
Ha«ftaeluueUa. 

Oeorf(1a  

PennsylTftola. 

Kentackjr 

Ohio 

Tennewee.... 
y«rinont 


418,428 

1^12,213 

125/241 

217,744 
1,095,286 
882,870 
890,888 
816,209 
167«418 


born. 


10,607 

808,747 

4,108 

76,220 

2,798 

18,826 

108,506 

2,719 

15^1 


Native 
Wbllet. 


Total  Wbit* 

oT«r  M  an- 

able  to  n>ad 

or  wrltai 


4    J,-«l 

121,183 
40i,«18 
£14.946 
DT<;,H87 

7''7,!«3 

Hi;?.-t''0 

ir.i,>M 


77,005 
91,298 
15,684 
27,569 
41,200 
66,928 
66,687 
61,080 
77,622 
6,189 


10  unable 

to  r*ad  or 

Write. 


1,187 

68,052 

104 

26,484 

406 

24,989 

2,847 

9,069 

505 

«,624 


Native 

White  over 

M  uoAble 

to  read  or 

write. 


70,868 
284M1 
15,580 
1,155 
40,794 
41,989 
64,840 
514M8 
77,017 
566 


Proportion 


lin  6 
lin  56 
lin  8 
ltn406 
lin  5 
lin  21 
lin  5 
lin  16 
lin  4 
lin  209 


The  abstraction  of  the  foreign  element  makes  the  contrast  between 
different  States  much  more  striking.  Now  how  much  encourage- 
ment in  the  work  of  establishing  schools;,  and  planting  colleges  in 
the  new  States,  will  emigrants  find,  if  they  return  to  ancestral  homes 
where  one  fourth^  one  Jlflh,  or  one  eighth  of  the  population  over  20 
years  of  age,  are  unable  to  read  or  write  !  No  doubt  there  would 
be  honorable  exceptions.  The  experiment  was  once  tried  by  the 
friends  of  one  of  our  Western  colleges,  and,  though  to  some  extent 
successful,  it  was  never  repeated. 

What  if  every  fifth  or  eighth  person  on  board  the  Mayflower,  and 
in  the  early  colonies  of  New  England,  had  been  unable  to  read  or 
write  !     Then  such  zeal  in  the  founding  of  a  college  as  is  described 
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in  the  following  language,  tittered  in  Boston  by  a  distinguished  ad- 
vocate of  this  Society,  would  have  been  unknown  :  '*  Two  centuries 
ago,  the  University  which  has  done  more  for  the  city,  under  her 
wing,  and  for  this  whole  shore,  than  all  the  commerce  of  the  sea, 
was  anxiously  soliciting  the  *  deep  poverty*  of  the  sisterhood  of 
feeble  colonies  for  bread,  and  sensibly  grateful  for  the  private  gift 
of  a  '  pewter  flagon,'  or  a  few  pecks  of  com.  The  appeal  was 
everywhere  responded  to  ;  the  colonies  gave  according  to  their 
means  and  beyond  their  means  ;  heroic  sacrifices  were  everywhere 
made  ;  the  prosperity  of  the  new  settlements  was  identified  with 
that  of  the  college  ;  the  feeling  was  general,  it  was  strong,  it 
amounted  often  to  enthusiasm,  Uiat  the  great  objects  of  the  emi- 
grants, the  establishment  of  a  free  State  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  free 
Grospel,  were  utterly  impracticable  without  an  institution  for  the 
cultivation  of  true  learning,  of  profound,  severe  Christian  science." 
Then,  too,  action  like  this  would  never  have  flamed  out  in  living 
light  on  the  dry  pages  of  the  colonial  records  at  New  Haven,  viz. : 
"  The  proposition  for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  at  Cambridge  was 
fully  approved  of,  and  thereupon  it  was  ordained,  that  Joshua  At- 
water  and  William  Davis  shall  receive  of  every  6ne  in  this  planta* 
tion,  whose  heart  is  willing  to  contribute,  a  peck  of  wheat  or  the 
value  of  it." 

Such  views  and  feelings  made  New  England  the  early  home  of 
colleges  and  college-bred  men — ^the  home  of  schools  and  churches 
and  an  educated  ministry — and  we  can  not  wonder,  that  in  the  track 
of  its  emigration  through  the  Middle  States,  and  onward  in  the 
West,  churches,  and  schools,  and  colleges  should  rise.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  that  the  sons  of  such  a  parentage  should  return  to  the 
noble  old  homestead  for  sympathy  and  aid  in  a  work  whose  import- 
ance was  among  the  first  lessons  which  they  learned.  What  would 
not  Rome,  as  an  educator,  give  to  sustain  such  relations  ? 

The  very  large  proportion  of  liberally  educated  men  who  have 
gone  out,  especially  from  New  England,  as  ministers,  professors, 
and  teachers,  to  fill  the  pulpits  and  found  and  man  the  colleges  of 
the  West,  and  occupy  the  foremost  ranks  in  the  great  army  of  edu- 
cators, creates  bonds  of  a  peculiar  character.  Channels  of  influence 
are  thus  opened,  through  which  the  very  highest  power  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  that  forming  Society.  To  create  and  apply 
such  power  is  the  work  of  this  organization,  whose  existence  is  a 
living  illustration  of  the  truth  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Report,  that  "  God,  in  advancing  his  kingdom  on  earth,  has"  ever 
"originated  fit  powers  and  made  them  subordinate  to  his  designs ; 
and  that  his  people  have  been  careful  to  erect,  to  confirm,  and  main- 
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tain  these  appropriate  instruments ;  to  rebuild  them  when  decayed, 
to  keep  them  strong  and  equipped  with  resources,  and  to  use  them, 
whenever  occasion  has  demanded,  to  advance  his  dominion."  By 
the  blessing  of  God,  his  people,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this 
Society,  did  rebuild  them  when  decayed  at  the  West ;  and  if  they  can 
now  be  fully  "  equipped  with  resources,"  they  will  accomplish  a  work 
that  will  be  felt  to  the  remotest  periods  of  our  history  as  a  nation. 

But  this  equipment  must  be  hastened,  or  opportunities  will  be  lost 
such  as  never  before  were  offered,  and  which  no  revolution  of  ages 
can  bring  back.  This  growing  power  which  has  been  described, 
great  as  it  is,  has  not  yet  spread  over  more  than  half  of  our  national 
domain.  But  the  coming  twenty-five  years  will  probably  see  the 
whole,  carved  into  States,  demanding  all  the  organizations  and  ap- 
pliances of  Christian  society.  The  work  of  centuries  will  be  com- 
pressed into  a  single  age.  The  Society,  therefore,  should  not  lin- 
ger on  this  side  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  but  by  one  bold  stroke 
complete  its  work,  and,  in  conjunction  with  kindred  organizations, 
pass  over  in  full  strength,  as  the  Tribes  crossed  Jordan,  and  move 
onward  toward  the  *'  Great  Sea,"  Westward,  till  it  shall  have  ful- 
filled its  sublime  mission. 


V.    INTEMPERANCE   IN    COLLEGES, 


[OoR  attention  is  now  called  to  this  subject  by  the  worthy  Editor 
of  the  Prohibitionist — a  monthly  temperance  paper  published  at  Al- 
bany—who has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  article  in 
anticipation  of  its  appearance  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  that 
paper.  As  the  topic  is  appropriate  to  our  work,  and  of  the  utmost 
importance,  we  gladly  give  it  a  cotemporaneous  insertion  in  tiie 
Journal  and  College  Review. 

We  are  far  from  believing  that  the  temptations  of  young  men  to 
vicious  indulgence,  in  well-conducted  colleges,  are  as  great  as  those 
presented  to  the  young  in  cities  and  villages,  where  young  men  are 
associated  in  other  walks  of  life.  The  daily  occupation  of  students 
at  college,  the  competitions  awakened,  and  the  strong  motives  pre- 
sented to  excellence  in  scholarship,  are  themselves  powerful  re» 
straints.  They  pre-occupy  the  mind,  and  ordinarily  become  so  ab- 
sorbing as  to  disarm  the  assaults  of  temptation  to  idleness  and  vice. 
Add  to  these  restraints  the  strong  and  pervading  moral  and  religions 
influence,  which  happily  exists  in  most  of  our  colleges — with  the- 
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united  efibrts  of  the  best  of  the  students  with  the  Faculties,  to  per« 
petuate  and  increase  it — and  we  have  a  combination  of  counteracting 
and  remedial  powers  not  often  exerted  in  other  relations  where 
young  men  are  associated,  away  from  the  controlling  influence  of 
home.  Yet  there  are,  in  college,  strong  temptations  to  idleness, 
folly,  and  vice,  which  grow  out  of  the  intimate  social  relations  of 
young  men  of  unsettled  principles  and  perverse  habits — previously 
acquired,  it  may  b^ — and  which,  in  many  unhappy  cases,  overpower 
and  effectually  resist  all  the  salutary  tendencies  of  college  training. 
In  such  cases  idleness  is  followed  by  vicious  indulgence,  and  se- 
cret contrivances  are  resorted  to  for  evading  detection ;  and  when, 
because  of  the  utter  folly  of  these  indulgences,  they  soon  grow  taste- 
less without  unnatural  stimulants,  intoxicating  drinks  are  stealthily 
obtained,  and  the  case  is  not  unfrequent,  in  our  colleges,  of  little 
clans  of  young  men  resisting  all  the  normal  tendencies  of  the  jplace, 
and  of  its  better  associations  and  influences,  and  thus  precipitating 
their  own  ruin  and  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  college  itself.  Their 
expulsion — ^a  sad  though  necessary  remedy — is  by  no  means  a  per- 
fect vindication  of  the  college  government.  There  may  have  been 
remissness  on  the  part  of  college  officers  ;  and  yet  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  our  colleges  can  be  so  guarded  as  entirely  to 
exclude  this  evil,  while  the  laws  of  the  land  do  not  eflectually  re- 
strain the  sale  of  the  tempting  beverage. — Editor.] 

HOW  TO  SAVE  C0LLE0IAN8  FBOM  INTBMPEBANCE. 

*<  Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait. 
The  ministers  of  human  fate ; 
Ah !  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murd'rous  band  P* 

Ora^$  Eton  CoUege, 

To  every  friend  of  liberal  education  it  must  be  gratifying  to  note, 
that  the  attendance  upon  our  colleges  the  present  year  is  unusually 
large.  Yale,  Harvard,  Union,  Virginia  University,  all  the  great  and 
all  the  smaller  colleges,  are  crowded  beyond  any  previous  period, 
by  youth  who  aspire  to  the  noble  things  of  light  and  knowledge,  and 
generous  literary  culture.  The  Law  and  Medical  schools  of  the 
Albany  University  show  the  same  signs  of  prosperity ;  and  we 
gather  from  our  exchanges,  that  the  same  holds  true  of  all  the  sim- 
ilar institutions  in  the  country.  In  all  our  literary  and  professional 
colleges  there  are  now  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  of 
the  hope  and  flower  and  promise  of  the  country. 

In  connection  with  this  large,  highly  interesting,  and  very  import" 
ant  class  of  society,  the  claims  of  Temperance  are  of  especial  urg- 
ency and  moment. 
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James  Haughton,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  has  lately  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Provost  and  Senior  and  Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, in  which,  after  referring  to  the  fearful  ravages  of  strong  drink 
among  the  collegiate  youth  of  Ireland,  he  prays  the  professors,  if 
they  can  make  it  consistent  with  their  sense  of  duty,  to  "  teach  them 
that  entire  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  the  man- 
date of  experience  and  the  dictate  of  science — the  one  pointing  out 
that  there  is  no  other  road  of  safety,  the  other  proving  that  God's 
laws  of  life  and  health  forbid  their  use  as  common  beverages."  The 
Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  reply  courteously,  and  say  : 

'*  The  Board  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  prinoiple  which  yon  so  earnestly 
advocate,  in  the  extent  to  which  you  carry  it.  Of  the  obligation  to  Temper- 
ance there  can,  of  course,  be  no  question ;  and  they  trust  that  this  duty  is 
effectively  inculcated,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the  souroe  of  all 
duty,  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  students  in  this  university.  But  it  is 
a  question,  in  this  and  in  other  cases,  whether  t^tHntnee  is  the  only,  or  ewn 
the  proper  means,  to  Temperance" 

The  authorities  of  Trinity  College  teach  "  Temperance,"  but  they 
question  whether  '*  Abstinence"  is  even  a  proper  means  ! 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  lately  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
men  who  inhabit  the  cloistered  cells  of  Oxford  University  have  as 
yet  heard  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  authorities  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  like  most  students  and  professors  of  British  univer- 
sities, and  very  many  of  our  American  colleges,  are  equally  behind 
the  times  in  the  science,  the  philosophy,  and  the  ethics  of  the  Tem- 
perance reform. 

We  are  constantly  meeting  with  professors  who  advocate  "  Tem- 
perance" as  distinguished  from  "  Abstinence."  At  a  late  entertain- 
ment to  learned  and  eminent  men,  we  saw  two  Presidents  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  (both  Doctors  of  Divinity)  drinking  wine. 

What  doctrines  are  taught,  and  what  example  is  set  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina,  we  do  not  know ;  but  wcb  do  know,  that 
Judge  0*Neall,  a  graduate  and  trustee,  says  he  speaks  advisedly 
when  he  states,  that  one  quarter  of  the  young  men  who  graduate 
there,  die  drunkards !  An  awful  and  appalling  statement.  We 
quote  his  own  words  : 

**  I  graduate  in  the  college  48  years  ago  last  December.  I  have  been  a  trus- 
tee for  87  years.  I  know  that  I  have  watched  over  its  interests  with  all  the 
oare  of  a  deep  and  abiding  love ;  and  yet,  Iknoxo  that  of  cUl  the  stttdente  grad- 
uating from  1806  to  1855,  49  years,  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number  have  died 
drunkarde^K  shame  to  themselves,  and  a  burthen  on  their  families." 

What  becomes  of  the  notions  of  that  man  who  suppof^es  that  edu- 
cation is  sufficient  to  reclaim  the  people  from  intemperance  ?  The 
greatest  sins  may  be  found  in  conjunction  with  the  greatest  knowl- 
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edge.  What  becomes  of  the  idea,  so  frequently  broached,  thai 
drunkenness  is  the  sin  of  the  lower  classes  ?  The  gloomy  records 
of  our  colleges  attest  that  knowledge,  and  every  intellectual  and  so* 
cial  distinction,  become  absurd  and  preposterous  when  suggested  as 
a  cure  for  drunkenness. 

Judge  O'Neall  says  truly,  when  to  the  above  startling  statement 
he  adds : 

**  The  high  and  the  low  are  alike  TictiBMi  of  tite  nua  traffic.  It  is  a  great 
leveler— bringing  the  ooU^an  as  low  in  drunken  infamy  as  the  gradaaie  from 
the  street  echooL" 

The  adoption  of  the  Total  Abstinence  principle  by  the  Prorost  and 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College  would  exert  a  most  salutary  influence 
upon  the  rising  generation  of  educated  men  in  Ireland.  We  hope 
our  friends  will  urge  the  matter,  until  the  college  authorities  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  their  duty  to  favor  Total  Abstinence,  both  by  exam- 
ple and  precept  But  even  this  would  not  eradicate  dmnkenneea 
from  colleges. 

We  have  colleges  in  America  where  ewery  oflicer  both  pra,ctice8 
and  teaches  the  doctrines  of  Total  Abstinence.  This  is  so,  for  in- 
stance, in  Williams  College.  Yet,  since  we  commenced  this  article, 
a  late  graduate  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  one  half  of  his  eotem- 
poraries  drank  more  or  less  of  liquor  ;*  and  the  brightest  man  of  his 
class  wi^  already  dissipated  before  he  entered  upon  the'practi- 
cal  duties  of  manhood.  From  what  we  learn,  that  man  will  die  a 
drunkard. 

The  whole  faculty  of  Hamilton  College  illustrate  aad  enforce  the 
doctrines  of  strictest  abstinence.  Yet  our  Vice-President  in  Oneida 
County,  who  is  also  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Hamilton  College,  reports 
to  us  the  words  of  President  North,  that  strong  drink  occaaiona  more 
trouble  in  the  government  of  that  institution  than  all  other  causes 
put  together.  Students  have  frequently  to  be  expelled,  and  mainly 
from  intemperai\pe. 

The  same  line  of  remark  holds  true  of  that  institution  which  k 
under  ikt  supervision  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  eloquent  of  men, 
and  who  is  never  wiser  or  more  eloquent  than  when  he  discourses 

*  In  JosUoe  to  this  exoeUent  InstltnttOD,  we  are  hxppj  to  state  that  another  <*  late  graduate 
of  WilUams  OeUege  aaeurea  at  Uiat  the  opinion  here  ejcpreaeed  can  not  be  oorreot.  He  eajt 
that  of  hU  own  class,  numbering  flfty-two,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  were  belicTed  erer  to 
{ndnlge  in  drinUng  Intoxicating  liquor ;  and  his  opinion  is,  that  the  proportion  in  all  the 
elaaasa  who  ttins  indulged,  daring  his  ooUege  oourse,  was  small.  Our  own  impression,  Itom 
fkequent  opportwiitiea  of  inqoiry  and  obserration,  aocords  with  this  opinion.  For  asrenl 
years  past,  bj  an  ordinance  of  the  Tmsteesi,  erery  student  entering  WUliami  College  has  besa 
required  to  sign  a  pledge  of  Mai  abtUnmc^;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  number  Is 
^naU  whose  ea8|»inomls,  or  reoklenneas  ot  principle,  woald  allow  ttiem  to  trample  oo  their 
own  pledge  of  honor,  bj  the  indulgence  in  question.  Those  who  hare  done  so,  and  repeated 
the  offense,  on  satis&ctorjr  prooi;  have  been  summarily  dlsmiased.—ED.  or  Jova.  akd  Skt. 
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on  Temperance — the  venerable  Eliphalet  Nott,  President  of  Union 
College.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  we  were  told  of  a  father  who 
brought  to  that  institution  his  son,  from  the  State  of  Maine.  But  a 
few  months  had  passed  before  the  father  was  informed  that  the  hope 
and  pride  of  his  family  was  becoming  addicted  to  the  cup.  Hurry- 
ing back  to  the  college,  he  repaired  to  his  son's  room,  and  found 
the  door  locked.  He  burst  open  the  lock — to  find  his  son  sick  of  a 
late  debauch,  with  a  brandy  bottle  on  the  table  by  his  side ! 

The  truth  is,  that  drunkenness  in  colleges,  as  elsewhere,  has  a 
specific  origin  and  a  specific  cure.  Knowledge  is  not  that  cure. 
Intemperance^  like  every  other  sin,  is  consistent  with  the  greatest 
learning.  Drunkennesk  is  caused  by  drinking  intoxicating  liquors^ 
and  it  is  to  be  cured  by  ceasing  to  drink  these  liquors.  If  every 
itian  were  to  adopt  the  Total  Abstinence  principle  to-morrow,  the 
race  of  drunkards  would  be  extinct.  But  the  appetite  for  liquor  on 
&e  part  of  the  drinker,  and  the  desire  for  money  on  the  part  of  the 
vender,  are  sufiScient  to  perpetuate  the  drinking  usages  of  society, 
and  the  consequent  drunkenness.  Grog-shops  are  so  many  man- 
traps ;  while  they  are  allowed  to  remain  at  every  comer  and  turn  of 
life,  men  will  be  allured  and  caught  to  their  ruin.  Total  Abstinence 
should  be  inculcated  with  as  much  vehemence  as  if  there  was  no 
other  agency  but  Total  Abstinence.  But  Prohibitory  Laws  also 
should  be  enacted,  and  enforced  with  as  much  stringency  and  vigor 
as  if  Prohibitory  Laws  were  the  only  check  on  drunkenness.  Com- 
munities which  apply  both  moral  and  legal  suasion  scarcely  ar^ 
saved  ;  how  then  can  that  community  escape'  which  relies  upon  one 
of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  ? 

Fortunately  we  have  facts  on  record  which  attest  the  efficacy  of 
Prohibitory  Liquor  Laws  in  this  connection. 

Some  weeks  after  thb  New  York  Prohibitory  Law  came  into  ef- 
fect, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Rochester  University 
(who  is  also  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Temperance  Society)  reported,  on  returning  from  Commencement, 
that  there  were  no  liquor-shops  open  in  that  city.  The  law  has  been 
annulled  ;  and  hundreds  of  such  places  are  now  in  full  blast  in  the 
city  of  Rochester.  Crawfordsville,  in  Indiana,  the  seat  of  Wabash 
College,  was  free  from  the  polluting  presence  of  grog-shops  until 
the  Prohibitory  Law  of  that  State  was  laid  prostrate  by  the  courts. 
It  has  now  over  forty  of  the  basest  kind. 

Six  months  afler  the  Prohibitory  Law  came  into  operation  in  Con- 
necticut, Professor  Silliman  wrote  from  Yale  College,  at  New  Haven: 
**  I  have  heard  several  of  the  students  speak  of  the  law  as  having 
produced  a  very  decidedly  good  effect  upon  the  students  generally. 
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Not  a  quart  of  wine  or  liquor  is  drank  now,  where  before  gallons 
were  used.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  has  produced  a  very 
marked  change  in  the  college." 

Professor  Thatcher  contrasts  the  previou^t  intennperance  in  college 
with  the  present :  *'  Such  a  thing  is  now  entirely  unknown.  There 
is  none  of  that  noise  and  uproar  among  them  that  used  to  be.**  Mr. 
D wight,  a  resident  tutor,  thinks  there  is  some  drinking  still,  *'  but  it 
must  be  greatly  diminished,  for  its  outside  developments  are  entirely 
done  away.  College  government  is  now  much  more  easy."  Mr. 
Mathieson,  a  freshman,  testifies  to  the  same,  and  adds  the  great  se- 
cret :  "  There  are  no  places  about  college  that  I  know  of  where  Uqum 
of  any  sort  can  be  got," 

The  cure  for  Intemperance  in  colleges,  then,  as  elsewhere,  is  two- 
fold :  Total  Abstinence  and  Prohibition — the  former  to  be  zealously 
inculcated  among  the  students,  and  the  latter  vigorously  enforced 
upon  the  liquor-dealer :  Moral  Suasion  for  the  Drinker ;  Legal  Sua- 
sion for  the  Seller.  By  these  united,  and  only  when  united,  is  In- 
temperance in  colleges  to  be  eradicated.  To  effect  that  eradication, 
to  rescue  from  the  perils  of  the  drinker  and  the  doom  of  the  drunk- 
ard the  multitudes  who  swarm  our  seats  of  learning — so  large  a 
number,  in  Bible  phrase,  of  "  your  goodliest  young  men,"  who  are 
now  in  the  May -time  of  their  manhood,  and  glorious  as  the  early 
morn  with  Virgil's  "  purple  light  of  youth" — in  the  case  of  all  these 
thousands  of  liberally  educated  men,  to  "  add  to  knowledge,  Tem- 
perance," how  great,  how  sublime  an  enterprise !  And  as  the 
Venerable  President  of  Union  College  has  well  exclaimed — what  a 
mighty  fulcrum  would  it  constitute,  "  on  which  to  plant  the  moral 
lever  of  power,  to  raise  a  world  from  degradation  ! 
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Wb  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  "  Annua] 
Report  of  the  Normal,  Model,  Grammar,  and  Common  Schools  in 
Upper  Canada,  for  the  year  1855,"  addressed  to  the  "  Governor 
General  of  Canada*'  in  July,  1856,  by  Rev.  Edgerton  Ryerson.  D.D., 
*'  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,"  and  recently  published.  It 
appears  as  a  state  paper  of  the  Liegislative  Assembly,  extends 
through  348  large  octavo  pages,  is  prepared  with  great  care  and  sys- 
tem, and  is  in  all  respects  a  document  of  much  interest,  and  highly 
creditable  to  its  distinguished  author  and  his  associates. 

Dr.  Ryerson  has  occasion  in  this  report  to  discuss  the  question 
of  separate,  dissentient,  or  sectarian  schools,  and  the  duties  of  the  . 
government  respecting  them ;  also  the  great  question  of  Religious 
Instruction  in  Public  Schools.  His  remarks  on  these  subjects  are 
given  with  ability,  indicating  ample  research,  and  are  well  worthy 
of  profound  consideration.  The  substance  of  them  we  intend  to 
give  in  a  subsequent  number  of  our  Journal  and  Review.  At  pres- 
ent we  have  only  room  for  the  following 

STATISTICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OP  THE  PROVINCE. 

For  an  explanation  of  any  allusion  in  this  brief  survey,  which 
might  otherwise  be  unintelligible,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  **  His- 
tory and  System  of  Popular  Education  in  Upper  Canada,"  by  J.  G." 
Hodgins,  Esq.,  in  our  number  for  January  last,  Vol.  I.  page  186.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Report  before  us  is  occupied  with  carefully  pre- 
pared tables,  ranged  under  their  appropriate  heads,  and  exhibiting 
the  following  summary  of  results,  which  we  give,  with  their  expla- 
nations, in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ryerson. — Editor. 

1.  COMMON  SCHOOL  MONEYS — TABLE  A. 

This  table  shows  that  while  the  legislative  grant  apportioned  to 
municipalities  last  year  amounted  to  i^24,474,  the  local  municipal 
assessment  for  school  purposes  amounted  to  i^45,123,  nearly  twice 
the  amount  of  the  legislative  grant,  and  being  an  increase  of  i?12,126 
on  the  municipal  assessment  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  local  Trustees'  School  assessments 
last  year  was  J^TI 09,711,  being  (after  deducting  the  equivalents  not 
charged  against  it  last  year,  amounting  to  £4lfiS2)  an  increase 
over  that  of  the  preceding  of  iTl  6,045. 
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The  amount  of  rate-bills  on  children  and  8ubscription»  last  year 
was  i^30,807 — ^a  decrease  of  jC5,092  on  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  amount  expended  for  maps  and  other  school  apparatus  waa 
£2,064 — an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of  j£ri69. 

The  amount  expended  oa  school  sites  and  buildings  was  i^34^72 
— an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of  i?12»ll5. 

The  amount  expended  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  was 
^170,027 — being  an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of  iEr25,309,  or 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  doUars !  The  increase  in  the  sums 
for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  is  the  truest  and  most  practical  test  of  the  progress  of  a 
school  system ;  and  under  both  these  heads  the  returns  are  most 
satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  Common  School  purposes  last  year 
was  i:224,818 — being  (after  deducting  jC12,533  not  before  charged) 
an  increase  on  the  expenditure  of  the  preceding  year  of  i^3,700 ; 
the  largest  increase  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  one  year  in  this 
branch  of  public  instruction.  , 

2.    SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  COHHON  SCHOOL  PUPILS-^TABLB  B. 

According  to  this  table,  the  school  population  between  the  a^es 
of  5  and  1 6  years  was  297,623,  being  an  inprease  on  the  preceding 
year  of  19,711. 

The  number  of  children  between  those  ages  attending  the  schools 
was  21 1,629 — increase  on  the  preceding  year  of  1 8,292.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  other  ages  was  16,235 — an  increase  of  5,404.  The 
whole  number  of  children  attending  the  schools  was  227,864* — be- 
ing an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of  23,696. 

The  number  of  boys  attending  the  schools  was  125,678,  an  in- 
crease of  12,793  ;  the  number  of  girls  attending  the  schools  was 
102,186,  an  increase  of  10,903. 

The  number  of  indigent  children  reported  as  attending  the  schoob 
was  3,059,  being  a  decrease  of  808. 

This  table  exhibits  also  the  classification  of  pupils,  and  shows  a 
very  gratifying  increase  in  the  more  advanced  classes  of  reading, 
and  in  the  higher  subjects  of  Common  School  education,  such  as 
grammar,  history,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  algebra,  geometry,  ele- 
ments of  natural  philosophy,  vocal  music,  and  drawing. 

3.    NUMBER    OF   COMMON   SCHOOLS,   AND    WHEN    ESTABLISHED- 
TABLE  C. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  there  were  3,525  school  sections, 


•  To  theM  may  be  added  12,410  pnpUa  attending  tbe  Grammar  Schoola  and  (HhorTSdim 
tlonal  Institations. 
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being  an  increase  of  113  ;  that  there  were  3,325  schools  opened 
being  an  increase  of  81.  There  were,  therefore,  200  school  sec- 
tions in  which  there  were  no  schools,  or  from  which  no  reports  were 
received. 

This  table  also  shows  that  the  number  of  Free  Schools  was  1,211 
an  increase  of  34.  The  number  of  schools,  partly  free,  was  1 ,665, 
an  increase  of  496.  Of  these  544  were  schools  in  which  the  rate- 
bills  were  less  than  one  shilling  and  threepence  per  month  for  each 
pupil.  Thus  1,755  out  of  the  3,325  schools  reported  were  more  free 
than  the  law  requires  ;  showing  the  result  of  experience  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  free  schools. 

This  table  likewise  contains  all  the  information  which  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  as  to  the  number  of  schools  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  each  municipality  during  each  year  since  1816. 

4.  TEXT-BOOKS    AND  APPARATUS    USED   IN    THE  COMMON   SCHOOLS 

TABLE    D. 

Of  the  3,325  schools  reported,  the  national  series  of  text-books 
are  used  in  3,126.  Thus  this  excellent  series  of  books  maybe  con- 
sidered as  the  school  text-books  of  Upper  Canada — printed  in  the 
country,  approved  and  used  by  the  country,  as  well  as  recommended 
by  public  authority.  The  books  not  recommended  or  sanctioned  ac- 
cording to  law  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  schools. 

There  were  maps  in  1,728  schools — increase  150;  and  black- 
boards in  2,399  schools — increase  32. 

The  number  of  schools  which  were  opened  and  closed  with  prayer 
was  1,003 — increase  520  ;  and  the  number  in  which  the  Bible  and 
Testament  were  read  was  1,963 — increase  152. 

5.  COMMON    SCHOOL   TEACHERS,  THEIR    RELIGIOUS    FAITH,  SALARIES, 

ETC. TABLE   E. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was 
3,565,  of  whom  2,568  were  males — increase  56  ;  and  997  females — 
decrease,  34.  Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  716 — increase, 
14.  Roman  Catholics,  396 — djscrease,  25.  Presbyterians,  998 — 
increase,  18.  Methodists,  957— decrease,  .52.  Baptists,  183 — de- 
crease, 44.  Congregationalists,  57 — decrease,  5,  etc.  The  high- 
est salary  of  a  teacher  in  a  city,  jC350  ;  in  a  town,  jC200  ;  in  a  vil- 
lage, i:i30  ;  in  a  county,  i:i60. 

6.    SCHOOL-HOUSES,   SCHOOL    VISITS,  LECTURES,  TIME    Or   KEEPING 
THE    SCHOOLS    OPEN TABLE    F. 

The  returns  of  school-houses  for  1854  or  1855,  or  for  both  years, 
seem  to  be  very  imperfect,  as  there  are  several  discrepancies  between 
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them.  According  to  this  table  the  number  of  school-houses  built 
during  the  last  year  was  195,  of  which  31  were  of  brick,  10  of  stone, 
49  frame,  46  log,  59  not  reported.  The  whole  number  of  school- 
houses  reported  was  3,362. 

The  whole  number  of  visits  to  schools  made  during  the  year  was 
40,704 — increase,  986.  Of  these  visits  6,916  were  made  by  local 
superintendents — increase,  50  ;  by  Clergymen,  3,335 — increase, 
305  ;  by  Municipal  Councilors,  1,396— <iecrease,  13  ;  by  Magis- 
trates, 1399 — increase,  34;  by  Judges  and  Members  of  Parliament, 
365 — increase,  192;  by  Trustees,  15,899^ — increase,  362;  by  other 
persons,  11,394 — increase,  56.     Total,  40,704. 

The  number  of  school  lectures  on  education  delivered  by  local  su- 
perintendents during  the  year  was  2,082 — decrease,  71  ;  and  not 
more  than  two  thirds  as  many  lectures  i^  there  were  schools  opened, 
or  as  the  law  required.  Lectures  by  other  persons,  or  voluntary 
lectures,  260 — increase,  185. 

The  average  time  during  which  the  schools  were  kept  open  was  9 
months  and  20  days — increase,  4  days. 

7.   ORAMMAR   SCHOOLS — TABLES   B,   I,   AND   K. 

These  tables  contain  the  statistical  returns  as  to  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  moneys  in  support  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  them,  and  the  number  of  pupils  studying 
each  of  the  several  branches  taught,  the  text-books  used,  etc. 

The  amount  apportioned  from  the  Grammar  School  fund  last  year 
was  JC6,549,  being  an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of  jC1,064. 
The  amount  received  from  fees  was  £5,122 — increase,  jC748.  The 
amount  of  municipal  aid  was  only  jC1,630  ;  from  other  local  sources, 
iri,625  ;  balance  from  the  preceding  year,  jC559,  being  an  increase 
under  these  heads  of  jE?910.  The  whole  amount  received  from  all 
sources  was  i?  15,4 86,  being  an  increase  on  the  receipts  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  jC2,722.  Of  this  sum  JSTI  1,563  were  expended  in 
paying  the  salaries  of  masters — increase,  jE?691  ;  and  the  balance  in 
the  building,  rent,  repairs,  and  furnishing  of  school-houses. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  during  the  year  was 
3,726,  being  a  decrease  of  561,  arising  from  the  introduction  of  the 
new  programme  of  studies  and  new  regulations,  which  do  not  permit 
the  admission  or  continuance  of  A  B  C  pupils  in  the  schools,  bat 
which  require  an  entrance  examination  in  the  elements  of  Common 
School  instruction. 

Of  the  3,726  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  number  reported 
as  studying  Latin  was  1,039;  Greek,  235;  French,  365.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  the  Gram- 
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mar  Schools  are  pursuing  the  studies  which  constitute  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  those  schools. 

In  my  last  report  a  minute  analysis  of  the  statistical  returns  was 
made  to  show  the  actual  state  of  the  Grammar  Schools  before  the 
new  regulations,  or  rather  system,  came  into  force  ;  but  as  those  reg- 
ulations only  took  effect  in  July  last,  it  is  too  soon  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  state  of  the  Grammar  Schools  under  the 
old  and  new  regime. 

In  regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  Grammar  Schools  the  last 
year,  and  on  the  introduction  of  the  present  regulations'  and  pro* 
gramme  of  studies,  I  need  add  nothing  to  the  very  excellent  reports 
of  the  two  inspectors  who  were  appointed  last  year,  and  from  whose 
annual  inspection  of  the  schools  I  anticipate  the  most  salutary  re* 
suits. 

From  these  reports  it  will  be  seen  how  great  is  the  need  in  many 
places  of  better  buildings  for  the  Grammar  Schools,  with  proper  fur- 
niture and  apparatus,  and  how  inadequate  the  law  for  these  purposes 
is  to  enable  Boards  of  Grammar  School  Trustees  to  erect  and  fur- 
nish good  buildings,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  certain  and  ade* 
quate  remuneration  of  masters  and  teachers. 

8.    NORMAL   AND    MODEL    SCHOOLS — TABLE    L. 

The  table  shows  attendance  at  the'  Normal  School  during  the 
last  year  to  be  in  advance  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In  regard 
to  the  Model  School — the  school  of  practice  for  students  in  the  Nor- 
mal School — the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  two  (male  and  fe- 
male) branches  is  limited  to  210  pupils — 420  in  all.  Though  there 
are  hundreds  of  applications  on  the  books,  that  number  can  not  be 
exceeded,  and  new  applicants  are  admitted  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
plication, unless  they  are  from  without  the  city  of  Toronto. 

The  desks  and  chairs,  which  have  been  in  constant  use  during 
four  years  by  children  from  5  to  16  years  of  age,  are  without  blots 
or  marks,  showing  the  practicability,  under  a  government  strict, 
mild,  and  parental,  to  inculcate  upon  children  order,  neatness,  and 
care  as  to  the  objects  of  their  daily  use.  The  whole  system  of 
organization,  government,  and  teaching,  together  with  the  maps, 
charts,  and  other  apparatus,  is  such  as  exemplifies  what  a  Common 
School  should  be,  and  such  as  has  elicited  the  unqualified  admiration 
of  great  numbers  of  visitors  from  various  countries.  Student- teach- 
ers witnessing  such  models,  and  employing  a  portion  of  each  week, 
during  their  attendance  at  the  Normal  School,  in  teaching  in  such 
Model  Schools,  can  not  fail  to  possess  peculiar  advantages  in  going 
out  as  instructors  of  youth.     In  the  Normal  School  they  attend  lee* 
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tores  and  perform  severe  exercises  in  the  whole  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  in  the  Model  Schools  they  reduce  to  practice  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  and  matured. 

The  eflSciency  of  the  Normal  School  has,  in  every  respect,  heen 
maintained,  and  in  some  respects,  I  think,  improved.     The  practical 
and  thorough  character  of  the  mode  of  teaching,  as  far  as  the  limited 
period  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  student-teachers  generally  ad- 
mits, favorably  compares  with  that  which  I  have  witnessed  in  any 
other  country ;  as  also  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  able  masters. 
The  demand  for  teachers  from  the  Normal  School,  and  the  remune- 
ration offered  them,  have  increased  in  proportion  as  they  have  be- 
come known,  and  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  possible  to  train  them. 
Indeed,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  schools  can  as  yet  be  provided 
with  teachers  from  the  Normal  School ;  but  the  influence  of  the 
methods  of  organization,  instruction,  and  government  inculcated  and 
illustrated  in  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  is  felt  thronghout  Up- 
per Canada,  and  has  already  produced  a  most  beneficial  change  in 
the  character  of  school  teaching  and  government,  and  a  much  higher 
standard  of  character  and  qualification  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and 
of  comfort  and  convenience  in  regard  to  school-houses,  furniture, 
and  apparatus.     The  school-houses  in  the  majority  of  the  cities  and 
towns  and  in  many  country  places  are  built  and  furnished  after  the 
plan  of  the  Provincial  Model  School ;  and  some  of  them  are  more 
spacious  and  elegant.     When  the  appreciation  of  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  country  is  such  that  the  school-house  shall  be  the 
ornament  of  the  neighborhood,  village,  or  town,  and  not  its  disgrace, 
and  when  the  schools  shall  become  objects  of  attraction  to  visitors, 
as  well  as  matters  of  lively  interest  to  both  parents  and  children, 
then  may  we  hope  to  see  our  country  approaching  its  high  destina- 
tion in  its  sources  of  productiveness  and  the  elevation  and  advance- 
ment of  its  population. 

9.  THl  FREB  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES — TABLl  M* 

In  my  last  report  an  explanation  was  given  of  the  step^  which 
had  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Public  Libraries 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system  were  sufficiently  answered.  The 
year  1 854  presented  the  results  of  three  years*  preparation ;  of  a 
personal  visit  to  the  various  counties,  and  an  appeal  to  them  on  the 
subject ;  of  the  first  applications  for  a  supply  of  books  from  all  the 
municipal  and  school  corporations  that  were  prepared  to  establish 
libraries  on  the  favorable  conditions  proposed.  In  most  cases  there 
was  more  or  less  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  upon  the 
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people,  and  that  opposition  was  generally  in  proportion  to  the  largC' 
neas  of  the  sum  proposed  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books. 
In  several  instances  Uie  councilors  and  trustees  who  took  the  noble 
responsibility  of  taxing  their  municipalities  for  the  establishment  of 
libraries  were  rejected  for  such  alleged  extravagance,  by  a  majority 
of  their  constituents  at  the  ensuing  elections.  Some  time  was  ne« 
cessary  to  ^Uay  this  opposition  and  to  produce  a  healthful  reaction 
by  the  circulation  of  the  books  purchased,  and  the  pleasure  and 
profit  experienced  in  their  perusal. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  fol* 
lowing  year  would  witness  the  applications  for  many  additional 
books.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  that  16,598  volumes 
have  been  purchased  and  put  into  circulation  during  the  year.  The 
whole  number  of  volumes  sent  out  by  this  Department  is  116,762, 
on  the  following  subjects :  History,  20,169  volumes ;  Zoology, 
9,226;  Botany,  1,630;  Natural  Phenomena,  3,615;  Physical 
Science,  2,555 ;  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  1,074  ;  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, 1,843  ;  Chemistry,  976  ;  Agricultural  Chemistry,  591 ;  Prac- 
tical Agriculture,  5,507  ;  Manufactures,  5,653  ;  Ancient  Literature, 
705 ;  Modern  Literature,  10,975  ;  Voyages,  etc.,  8,367 ;  Biography, 
12,274;  Tales,  Sketches,  etc.,  30,379;  Teachers'  Library,  1,222. 
It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  operations  of  the  libraries  would  be 
equally  successful  in  all  cases.  But  the  extracts  from  the  Reports 
of  Local  Superintendents  (see  Appendix  A)  show  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  books  are  highly  appreciated  and  largely  read.  No 
language  can  overrate  the  importance  of  rendering  accessible  to  the 
inhabitants,  both  old  and  young  of  all  classes,  in  each  municipality 
and  section,  the  companionship  (through  their  biographies  and  works) 
of  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages  and  nations ;  to  the  students  of 
science  and  literature,  works  on  every  branch  and  subject  of  their 
favorite  pursuits  ;  to  the  students  of  history,  the  lives  of  nations  and 
individuals ;  to  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  practical 
works  on  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trades  ;  to  heads  and  mem- 
bers of  families,  works  on  practical  life ;  to  the  lovers  of  travel,  of 
nature,  of  the  marvelous,  voyages,  natural  history,  natural  phenom- 
ena; to  the  old,  books  specially  written  and  selected  for  their 
entertainment  and  consolation ;  to  the  young,  counsels,  biographies, 
histories,  tales,  sketches,  etc.,  for  their  amusement  and  instruction. 
It  has  been  my  object,  in  providing  for  the  establishment  of  these 
libraries,  to  render  accessible  to  the  remotest  township  and  school 
section  in  Upper  Canada  the  choicest  treasures  of  human  knowledge. 
The  circulation  already  of  so  large  a  number  of  volumes,  on  so  ^eat 
a.  variety  of  useful  and  entertaining  subjects,  must  be  productive  of 
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salutary  effects.  Yet,  -only  179  municipal  libraries,  embracing 
about, 509  school  section  divisions  of  them,  bare  been  established  ; 
leaving  more  than  2,500  school  section  libraries,  or  sections  of  li- 
braries,  to  be  established.  This  great  work  has  but  commenced. 
It  will  be  one  special  object  of  my  next  tour  of  the  Province,  to  call 
public  attention  in  the  various  municipalities  to  this  vast  interest, 
as  I  did  on  the  eve  of  commencing  the  operations  of  1854. 

10.   SCHOOL    MAPS,   GLOBES,   AND    OTHER   APPARATUS. TABLE    K. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  year  that  legal  provision  was 
made  to  aid  trustees  to  furnish  their  schools  with  maps,  globes,  and 
other  apparatus  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  on  which  they  were 
provided  in  regard  to  supplying  them  with  libraries — namely,  by 
apportioning  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  whatever  sums  they  might 
advance  for  these  requisites  of  school  instruction.  The  collection 
of  these  requisites  in  the  Depository  of  this  Department  is  the  most 
extensive  and  complete  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Illustrations  to  the 
eye  in  all  possible  cases  render  the  attainment  of  knowledge  easy 
and  agreeable,  and  facilitates  its  communication.  Under  this  new 
arrangement,  schools  have  been  provided  with  maps,  etc.,  to  the 
amount  of  £4,655 — comprising  1,304  maps,  48  globes,  and  several 
hundred  articles  of  other  school  apparatus  and  requisites.  The 
number  of  schools  whose  trustees  have  availed  themselves  of  these 
facilities  is  159 — ^namely,  148  common  schools,  3  grammar  schools, 
4  union  grammar  and  common  schools,  and  4  separate  schools. 

II.    SUPERANNUATED    TEACHERS,    AND    FUND    FOR    THEIR    RELIEF — 

TABLE    O. 

In  1853  a  legislative  grant  of  jC500  per  annum  was  made  "  toward 
forming  a  fund  for  the  support  of  superannuated  or  worn-out  Common 
School  teachers,  in  Upper  Canada,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  adopted,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  approved  of  by  the  Grovernor  in  Council :  Provided  always,  that 
no  teacher  shall  be  permitted  to  share  in  said  fund  who  shall  not 
contribute  to  it  at  least  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  annum,  for  the 
period  of  teaching  school,  or  receiving  aid  from  said  fund,  and  who 
shall  not  furnish  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  satisfactory 
proof  of  inability,  from  age  or  loss  of  health  in  teaching,  to  pursue 
that  profession  any  longer  :  Provided  also,  that  no  allowance  to  any 
superannuated  or  worn-out  teacher  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  one 
pound  ten  shillings  for  each  year  that  such  teacher  shall  have  taught 
a  common  school  in  Upper  Canada." 

In  pursuance  of  these  benevolent  provisions  of  the  law,  the  Conn* 
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cil  of  Public  Instruction  proceeded  to  ado||^bf)^gtl!9tiafli«and«  (brms 
according  to  which  applications  would  be  'retfQiyed  eikC'  pensions 
granted.  In  1854  the  grant  was  increased  to*^^  1,^^1(11^  peranum. 
The  number  of  worn-out  teachers  who  have  recefvitdUkll^^rom  this 
fund  is  85  ;  of  whom  7  are  deceased.  Two  of  the  first  ot  the  worn- 
out  teachers  aided  from  this  fund  died  the  day  the  check  for  the 
first  installment  reached  their  post-ofiSce.  The  youngest  pensioner 
upon  the  fund  is  44  years  of  age  ;  the  oldest  is  83  ;  the  average  age 
of  the  pensioners  is  65.  Eighty-five  applications  have  been  made 
since  January,  1856.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  tlie  cases  of  applicants,  in  order  that  the  liberality  of  the 
Legislature  might  be  beneficially  applied.  To  meet  the  circum- 
stances of  those  worn-out  teachers  to  whom  pensions  have  been 
granted,  the  amount  of  subscriptions  required  by  law  has  been  de- 
ducted from  the  pension  granted  them,  instead  of  requiring  them  to 
advance  it.  Thus,  if  a  pension  were  granted  for  forty  years'  service, 
the  subscriptions  payable,  as  required  by  law,  would  be  J&40,  or 
rather  J^41,  including  the  first  year  of  receiving  the  pension,  while 
the  highest  sum  permitted  by  law  to  be  paid  him  would  be  £^0 — 
leaving  a  balance  of  J^19^  payable  to  him  for  the  first  year.  During 
each  subsequent  year  one  pound  only  would  be  deducted  from  his 
pension.  The  sums  thus  deducted  are  credited  as  subscriptions 
paid. 

From  the  limited  amount  of  the  fund,  and  the  large  number  of 
claimants,  the  sum  annually  payable  to  each  is  small,  and  must  di- 
minish as  the  number  of  claimants  increases.  Yet,  small  as  this 
grant  is,  it  has  relieved  and  is  now  relieving  a  considerable  number 
of  men,  poorly  remunerated  in  their  day  for  their  useful  labors,  and 
affords  no  small  encouragement  to  meritorious  teachers  who  are  de- 
voting their  health,  strength,  and  lives  to  the  noble  work  of  forming 
the  minds  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  future  character  of  the  youth  of 
the  larfd. 

It  is  honorable  to  Upper  Canada  to  be  the  first  Province  or  State 
in  America  in  which  any  public  provision  whatever  is  made  in  aid 
of  the  support  of  Common  School  teachers,  when  they  shall  have  be- 
come worn  out  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

12.     LEGISLATIVE    SCHOOL    GRANTS    AND    LOCAL    ASSESSMENTS 

TABLE    P. 

This  table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  Grammar  and  Common 
School  Funds  to  the  various  counties  and  cities  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  the  extent  to  which  each  has  participated  in  them.  The  prin- 
ciple of  distribution  in  regard  to  the  grants  for  libraries,  maps,  and 
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school  apparatus  to  ati  tke  municipalities,  and  the  principle  of  re* 
distribution  of  the  Common  School  grants  in  all  the  municipalities, 
is  according  to  the  sum  raised  or  work  performed  in  each.  The 
principle  of  developing  and  rewarding  local  effort,  but  in  no  case  su- 
perseding it,  is  proved  by  all  past  experience  to  be  the  most,  and 
indeed  the  only  effectual  means  of  instructing  and  advancing  a  free 
people.  The  business  of  the  State  is  not  so  much  to  educate  the 
people,  but  to  aid  them  to  educate  themselves;  and  it  will  have 
performed  its  duty  just  in  proportion  as  it  adopts  the  best  means  by 
diffusing  information  and  providing  machinery  for  prompting,  encou- 
raging, assisting,  and  calling  forth  enlightened  local  effort  for  the 
instruction  and  education  of  the  young,  and  the  spread  of  useful 
knowledge  among  all  classes. 

13.    COLLEGES,   ACADEMIES,   AND   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS TABLE   Q. 

According  to  this  table,  the  statistics  of  which  are  very  imperfect, 
there  were  10  colleges  (4  with  University  powers),  teaching  1,100 
students  and  pupils.  The  amount  of  public  aid  received  by  them 
was  jC22,833 — increase,  ir6,412.  The  number  of  private  academies 
was  29 — increase,  10.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  them  was 
1,053 — increase,  187.  There  were  also  private  schools,  378 — in- 
crease, 92.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  them  was  6,531— 
increase,  1,924. 

14.   GENERAL    EDUCATIONAL   SUMMARY    FOR    THE    TEAR — TABLE   R. 

This  table  exhibits  a  complete  summary  of  the  educational  work 
of  Upper  Canada  during  last  year.  According  to  it  there  were 
3,710  educational  institutions,  teaching  240,817  pupils,  for  which 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada  expended  the  large  sum  of  jC288,998 
13^.  8d.y  or  nearly  one  million  one  hundred  and  ffty^six  thousand 
dollars. 

15.    JOURNAL    OF   EDUCATION. 

About  5,000  copies  of  this  publication  are  issued  monthly,  and  fur- 
nished gratuitously  to  the  Trustees  of  each  of  the  Grammar,  Com- 
mon, and  Separate  Schools,  and  each  of  the  local  superintendents 
throughout  Upper  Canada.  Apart  from  original  articles  and  official 
instructions,  notices,  etc.,  it  is  made  the  repository  of  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  best  articles  and  passages  which  appear  in  the  educational 
works  and  periodicals  of  Europe  and  America,  embracing  every 
branch,  and  almost  every  topic  of  the  vast  science  and  art  of  edu- 
cating the  young ;  also  a  digested  summary  of  literary,  scientific, 
and  educational  intelligence,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  occasional 
illustrative  engravings  of  public  institutions,  school-houses,  and  appft- 
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ratns  for  instruction.    Great  and  varied  benefits  have  resulted  from 
the  monthly  issue  of  this  periodical  during  the  last  eight  years. 

16.   MODELS   AND  OBJECTS   OF   ART. 

A  commencement  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  toward 
adding  to  this  department  a  collection  of  school  apparatus,  objects  of 
art,  and  models  of  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  etc.  But  as  only 
few  of  these  objects  have  yet  arrived,  and  no  arrangement  of  them 
has  yet  been  made  in  the  educational  museum  of  this  department,  I 
i^rill  defer  all  remarhe  <m  the  subject  until  next  yeaT; 


VII.    H0TICB8  OP  BOOKS. 


Wsbiter's  UKrexasiTT  aiTd  Family  Dictioitart.  A  PiumOT7ifOiifo  aitd 
DsninNO  DicneirAmT  or  tkb  EtrGuiH  LAirGUAox.  Akridged  from 
Wtbsttt^B  American  DieHonanf ;  wHk  numeroui  Sfnmifms,  cnrffuihf 
diseriminmUd,  By  ChauHteif  A.  Qoodruhi  D.D,<,  Proft$99T  tn  Ft/e  Col> 
iege.  To  which  mre  addcdt  WMet^i  Key  to  the  Pronmneimtian  of  Clasciedi 
and  Scripture  Proper  J>ramc8 ;  A  Vocabulary  of  Modem  Oeographicai 
JSTamec;  Phracec  and  f^uotaiianc  from  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Languagic; 
Abbreviationa  u$cd  in  Writings  Printings  ete*t  eti*  Philadelphia :  J.  M, 
Idppincott  if  Co. ,  1866.    8to>  pp.  610. 

Trb  objMt  of  this  edition  of  Webster's  IMctlonary,  wldoh  completes  tK« 
series  of  Dietioitftries  besring  the  name  of  our  great  Lexicographer,  is  thus 
aimoUDoed  in  tlie  Preftuye :  '*  This  volume,  while  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of 
a  medium-sited  English  Dietionary,  has  a  specific  end  and  object.  It  has  been 
flramed  eipressly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  cnltiTatiDg  Engush  Com- 
rosmoir  on  a  broad  eoale,  and  are  desirous  to  gain  an  eXsot  knowledge  of  our 
language*  and  a  ready  command  of  its  varied  forms  of  expression.  Thousands 
in  09T  higher  seals  of  learning,  and  among  those  who  detote  their  time  to  self^ 
ittprorenMnt  in  the  interrals  of  aotite  lifo)  as  well  as  those  who  are  called  t» 
the  habitual  use  <^  the  pen  In  sotrespondenoe  or  otherwise,  hate  felt  the  wanft 
of  sndi  a  tolum^—medeMls  in  pries  and  easy  to  be  handled— whidi  might  He 
eonstantly  before  them  wbUe  engaged  In  tiie  bosiliess  of  composition.'* 

The  Tariety  of  pohits  in  which  the  work  is  a^ted  to  supply  iUt  want  ii 
Indicated  in  the  ample  thle-page  glTsn  abote ;  and  great  Hhot,  we  are  assured^ 
IMS  been  bestowed  to  render  it  perfoot  in  sai  its  parts.  Hathig  been  many 
fmn  in  tiie  constant  use  of  **  Webster's  American  IXetfonary"  unabridged^ 
belh  in  Its  original  form  ittd  as  •«  Revised  and  Enlarged''  by  Dr.  Goodrich,  wa 
bate  examined  this  abridgment  wICh  interest,  foarlng  that  toe  much  of  the 
talue  of  that  great  work  would  be  sacrificed,  in  this  attempt  le  bring  its  esesn* 
tial  parts  and  principles  within  the  readi«  and  adept  them  to  the  use,  of  aU 
who  have  occasion  to  consult  a  dictionary.  The  undertaking,  however,  has 
I  eminently  successful ;  and  the  improvements  in  praotioal  Lexicograpby^ 
VOL.  n  — NO.  XII. — 36 
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since  the  early  abridgments  of  Webster,  which  are  here  consammated,  awaken 
our  admiration.  The  specific  object  of  the  work  reqoired  of  course  the  drop- 
ping of  many  obsolete  words,  which  are  of  little  interest  to  the  ordinary  scholar  ; 
but  the  space  thus  gained  is  deroted  to  the  Definitions,  in  which  the  larger 
editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary  hare  stood  unrivaled  in  public  estimation ;  and 
many  hundreds  of  new  words  haiB  been  added  In  the  Tarions  departments  of 
seience,  literature,  and  art 

To  words  thus  accurately  defined,  synonymous  terms  are  added  in  thousands 
of  cases.  These  are  accurately  discriminated  and  compared,  as  in  the  follow« 
ing  example,  which  will  illustrate  better  than  any  explanation  of  our  own  the 
great  talue  of  this  feature  of  the  work : 

••Danger,  n.  Exposure  to  eyiL— Syn.  Peril;  hasard;  risk;  jeopardy.— 
Danger  is  generic ;  perU  is  instant  or  impending  danger,  as  in  peril  of  one's 
life.  HoMard  {literally  a  die  thrown)  arises  from  something  fortuitous  or  be- 
yond our  control,  as  the  hazard  of  the  seas.  Biik  {lit,  daring)  is  doubtful  or 
uncertain  danger,  often  incurred  toluntarily,  as  to  risk  an  engagement. .  Jeop^ 
ardy  (lit  jeu  perdu,  a  lost  game)  is  extreme  danger." 

These  discriminations  are  here  applied  to  about  eighteen  hundred  of  the 
most  important  words,  and  are  embraced  in  more  than  aiix  hundred  distinct 
articles,  which  arc  claimed  to  be  a  larger  number  than  is  contiuned  in  any 
similar  work  in  our  language,  excepting  that  of  Crabbe.  To  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  oynoiiynsous  words  thus  discriminated,  a  list  of  them  is  given 
apart  ftrom  the  Dictionary  proper,  and  the  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the 
importance  of  a  series  of  exercises  in  reducing  them  to  practice,  both  as  in 
intellectual  discipline  and  a  means  of  facility  in  the  accurate  use  of  words. 
The  difference  of  usage  is  also  shown,  in  respect  to  certain  words,  between  the 
United  States  and  England. 

The  other  part»of  the  work  appear  to  have  been  consummated  with  equal 
ability  and  care.  Great  attention  has  been  giren  to  the  subject  of  pranun' 
eiation,  and  extensiTC  conference  and  correspondence  have  been  had  with  the 
highest  authorities  in  this  country  and  in  England.  The  results  are  found  in 
the  author's  iuTaluable  exhibition  of  the  **  Principles  of  Pronunciation,"  ac- 
companying his  **  Remarks  on  the  Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical  and 
Scripture  Proper  Names."  The  orthography,  in  most  4ieputed  cases,  is  given 
both  wf^s,  though  with  a  clear  indication  of  the  form  to  be  preferred  on  the 
principles  of  Dr.  Webster,  whose  peculiarities  m  this  respect,  as  introduoed 
into  the  Rerised  Edition  of  his  DicUonary,  extend  to  only  a  few  classes  of 
words ;  and  in  these  his  principles  are  sustained  by  the  prevalent  American 
usage.  "Walker's  Key," .which  appears  in  the  Appoidix,  has  been  reriscd 
and  improved  by  Professor  Thatcher,  of  Yale  College,  and  others  thoroughly 
conversant  with  both  Classical  and  Scripture  antiqaities;  and  the  •*  Vocabu- 
lary of  Modem  Geographical  Names"  has  been  preftaved  expressly  finr  this 
^work  by  J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  whose  distinguished  sncoess  as  editor  of  <*  Lippin- 
cott's  Pronouncing  Gasetteor"  gives  ample  assurance  of  his  accuracy  in  this 
department  This  vocabulary  is  preceded  by  a  dissertation  on  the  **  Elements 
of  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Principal  Continental  European  Languages,"  and 
other  explanations;  and  the  Appendix  is  dosed  with  the  following  valuable 
varieties  under  separate  heads:  *« Proverbs  and  Phrases  firom  the  Latin,-" 
*«  Words  and  Phrases  from  the  French ;"  •<  Proverbs  and  Phrases  from  the 
Italian  and  Spanish;"  '•Mottoes  of  the  United  States;"  «•  Abbreriations  Ex- 
plained ;"  •*  A  Concise  Aooount  of  the  Heathen  Deities,  Heroes,"  etc. 

Hardly  any  thing  more  or  better  could  be  desired  in  a  dictionary  for  ooeamoii 
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we.  We  fordiaUy  weioome  this  bsw  contribatioo  by  Prof.  Goodrich  to  tiie 
lexioAl  Airnitore  of  oar  Ungaage,  and  take  pleaaore  in  reoommending  it  us  an 
admirable  Baanal  both  for  families  and  achoolfl,  and  for  all  who  have  occasum 
to  oonsnlt  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  volume  is  of  conrenient  size,  sohstantiallj 
bonnd,  and  the  type  and  p^»er  are  in.  ezoellent  keeping  with  the  design  of  the 
work. 

AncTio  BKPXtO&ATioif s  t  The  Stooim  GntwwniA  ExrEtanon  m  Searth  of  Sir 
John  Fi^mklim,  1858,  '64,  '66.  Bif  BlUha  KtM  Kane.  M,D„  U,  8.  JV*. 
tUmtrated  by  nfioanl  «f  three  hmdred  engrapmgs^  firom  $ket4he$  by  the 
Jhuhor.  The  SteeiFlatee  exenUed un^ierthe n^fermtendenee  qfJ.  M,  Bui- 
ier^  I%e  Wood  Engrmmngs  by  Van  Jngen  4r  Snyder.  VoU.  I.  and  IL  8«o» 
pp.iMand  467.  PhOadelphia:  ChUda 9fPettr$on ;  /.  B,  I4pyineottSf  Co. 
Bmton:  PhiUipe.  Sampeon  if  Co,  JVWo  York,'  O.P*  Puinemif  Co,  Cm" 
emnati:  Applegate  if  Co,    1856. 

The  pride,  the  Interest,  and  the  sympa^y  of  the  oonntry  ha^e  been  much 
enlisted  in  these  snecessiTe  GrinneU  ExpediUons.  Associated  ail  they  Were  with 
the  phllantfaTopio  and  perristent,  thoogh  ftuitlesB  endeavors  of  two  great  nationi 
to  extend  r^ef  to  a  lost  mariner  and  his  fbllow-snfferers  amid  polan  snows— and 
eepeeially  with  the  large-hearted  mnnifioeace  of  indiridnal  oontribotions  fot  the 
same  end — the  bold  men  employed  in  them  were  regarded  with  admiration,  and 
the  name  of  Dr.  Kane,  the  leader  and  the  ohroni<$ler  of  these  daring  adven- 
tures, has  become  national,  not  to  say  nbiqnitoas,  in  its  flune.  We  are  not  sur* 
prised,  therefore,  to  leam  by  tite  card  of  the  publishers,  that  their  orders  for 
the  narrative  whose  title  is  given  above,  already  exceed  80,000  copies,  Whioh« 
they  say,  *'  is  a  much  larger  sale  than  ever  attended  a  work  of  the  site  in  any 
langnage  or  oonntry."  Why  dionld  it  not  be  so  ?  Dr.  Kane  has  performed 
pablic  serrice  to  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity,  in  the  benefits  of  which, 
not  only  his  own  oonntry,  but  the  world  partidpatee.  He  has  done  this  in  dir- 
^mstances  of  interest  and  of  peril  which  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  He  has 
done  it  with  self-sacrifice  and  suffering ;  and  the  conffict  has  been  worthy  of 
the  crown.  It  has  been  no  work  of  mere  literary  enterprise  or  of  scholarly 
kisure  which  has  produced  these  volumes.  NCr  are  they  works  of  imagtnatiott> 
the  epics  and  dramas  of  poetry.  The  author  comes  out,  not  from  his  peaceM 
study  with  the  wearings  of  an  exuberant  fancy  to  please,  nor  with  the  results 
of  calm  and  protracted  reasonings  to  instruct,  but  from  the  field  of  tbil,  and 
danger,  and  suffering— from  the  long  nights,  the  icebergs,  and  the  never-melt- 
ing snows  of  the  frozen  zone— from  the  ultima  thule  of  man's  northward  ad* 
venture  he  comes,  to  tell  us  truths  **  stranger  than  fiction."  His  epic  is  tiiat 
of  real  Hfo ;  his  drama  that  of  the  sternest  endurance  known  in  human  experi- 
ence. And  the  reading  public  wait  for  his  narratives  with  an  eamestnees,  in 
seme  degree,  answerable  to  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  events  which 
they  record. 

Having  read  with  thrilling  interest  Dr.  Kane's  narrative  of  the  first  Grin- 
neU Expedition  in  1852,  we  trembled  for  the  fate  of  the  second,  and  shared 
largely  in  the  public  anxiety  to  hear  of  its  safety  during  the  long  period  of  sus- 
^nse  in  which  no  tidings  were  heard  from  the  brave  and  adventurous  men  who 
aad  nndertakan  it  We  were  thus  prepared  to  expect  f^^em  the-same  hand,  after 
his  second  return  in  1855,  a  narrative  of  surpassing  interest  They  navigated  a0 
fhr  north  as  near  the  79th  degree  of  latitude,  where,  after  the  most  strenuous 
•ndeavors  to  proceed,  they  were  ioebound  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  spent 
three  dreary  winters  of  darkness  and  desolation,  suffering  the  rigors  (^  a  di- 
tiate  where  the  thermometer  riknges  at  40^  below  aero,  and  often  deecends  ^ 
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7B^.  They  ftTailed  tkemselTes  of  the  interrenliig  periods  of  Bgkt  to  penetrstt 
irtni  fbrther  iiort^,  by  sledge  traTd  on  the  ice,  psst  the  great  gliioier  of  Hrna* 
boldt,  mon  thsn  sixtj  miles  kmg  ob  the  eoaet,  and  resohed  a  poist  nesr  the 
8l8t  degree  of  north  Ittitiide,  where  thf^  fbimd  everj  indication  of  a  milder 
climate,  and  looked  out  to  the  north  npon  an  open  eea,  beyond  the  vast  flelda 
of  ioe  in  which  their  brig  was  embedded  some  two  degrees  farther  south.  This 
is  the  most  direst  evkleiMe  eirer  yet  obtained  of  the  ekistsnos  ef  that  open  pc^ar 
sea  which  has  so  long  been  the  object  of  ipecnlation  and  searek.  Dr.  Kane  and 
his  party  ha^  the  honor  ef  this  discorery.  niey  made  also  a  r^aUe  snrt^ 
of  the  coast,  which  they  fa»?e  mapped  acoordingly,  took  acenraie  obeenraeions 
of  the  <Aimate,  and  coUeoted  and  preserved  mnch  vahiable  scientiib  iat»rraation 
of  the  T^petable  and  animal  Ufb  of  the  Arctic  regions.  In  dohig  this  they  en- 
dvrM  har<kMps  and  printtlons,  ind  were  exposed  to  dangers  olleii»  froB  which 
their  escape  seems  almost  miracnlons. 

The  incidents  of  the  narratlre  are  snrprisingly  Tarkme  and  intensely  inter- 
esting. He  pdHlons  naTigation  of  open  waters  in  boats  dragged  many  ndks 
«fver  the  iee^  the  adventoroua  ftats  of  mett  and  dogs  in  dodging;  the  bsar 
•ghts  and  walrne  hnnte;  tiie  Interoonrse  with  theBsqnimanz**aII  am  ezcitii^ 
while  the  Infbrmatlon  impartsd,  of  the  pigvical  geogri^y  and  other  charaeto- 
Istios  of  a  conntry  ss  new  and  nnfreqneated,  is  botk  entertaining  and  instrnc- 
tHe.  The  moral  aspect  ef  the  expeditloQ  also»  and  the  refigioas  earnestness 
with  iHiidi  it  was  nndertidDen  and  porsned,  are  each  as  to  reileot  the  highest 
credit  on  all  engaged  in  H ;  while  the  necessary  abandonment  of  the  ship,  after 
,ihB  third  winter,  and  the  almost  sttperhnman  endurance  and  exertion  by  which 
I>r.  Kane  and  the  sorfivors  of  his  party  sesnred  their  retnm  to  the  abodes  of 
ehSUsed  men,  will  acooont  for  the  honor  done  them  by  the  pnUio  sentiment  of 
tteeoontry. 

The  Tolnsws  containing  this  narratiTe  are  besntiftilly  execnted  by  the  pn1>- 
iishers.  The  Arontisplece  of  the  first  is  the  portrmt  of  Dr.  Kane,  and  of  the 
■eoend  that  ef  Henry  Grinadl ;  and  lall  tiie  eagraTings  are  done  in  the  best 
t^ls  of  ths  art  In  all  respects  the  work  is  worthy  of  the  poptlarity  it  has  al<> 
mdy  attained,  and  we  adrise  aU  who  can,  to  read  it 

Otrruwns  of  HisronT;  Bluttmted  by  numerout  OeographUai  and  HUtoru 
eal  ^hU$  mnd  Mmp9.  Emthraeing^  Part  L—^neient  HUtary,  Part  U.— 
Modsm  Smtary.  Part  Ta.-^OuiUnei  of  the  Philosophy  qf  History.  By 
Mmrdm  WUoot^A^kor  of  Oe  '*  American  History^'*  **  History  of  the 
Umiied  et^sies,*'  et€,  Unioersity  Edition.  JVWo  York:  loison if  Phinney. 
Btiffilio  :  Pkimuy  4*  Co.    Cincinnati :  Moore,  Wistaehp  ^eys  Sf  Co,    1866. 

•  8p0,ig».  846. 

This  irohime  is  the  last  and  largsst  of  a  series  of  histories  by  ths  same  an* 
thor,  derigned  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  embraced  in  Messrs.  iTison  &  Fhinney*s 
**  American  Educational  Series  ef  School  and  Oellege  Text-Books."  The  series, 
as  a  whole,  being  the  result  of  the  experience,  the  enterprise,  and  tiie  careM 
attention  for  snny  years  of  thk  highly  intelllgelit  and  respoasiUe  firm,  is  de- 
serredly  popular,  and  the  books  included  in  it  ars  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
teachers  making  seleetfams  of  class-books,  both  tot  the  primary  and  the  ascend- 
ihg  grades  of  sduwls. 

The  worit  before  us  is  Ullhly  commended  by  many  of  the  first  class  of  prao- 
lioal  teachers  in  all  parts  of  ths  country,  and  is  extensitely  need  in  Aoadendes, 
Iffigh  Schools,  and  OoHeges,  for  which  it  is  especially  designed.  Being  preceded 
fai  the  series  by  Jutenile  and  less  comprehensiTe  histories,  the  derign  of  this  is 
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to  guide  tiie  more  adTanoed  pupil  to  the  eeocurate  knowledge  of  tkose  onUiiiet 
of  general  history  whioh  Bhall  prepare  him  to  prosecute  intelligently  his  sub- 
sequent  historieal  reading.  £ighteen  mm  reduced  to  the  sise  of  the  page,  and 
thus  rendered  oenYenieni  tor  refereaooy  Ve  a  great  facilitj  in  the  use  of  this 
volume,  and  assoeiate  with  its  historieal  instruction  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge which  is  essential  to  giro  it  interest  and  Talus.  The  philosoiih j  of  history, 
eonstitnting  Part  HL,  though  necessarily  brief,  is  a  oomprehensiTe  surrey  of 
the  history  of  ctrilisation,  as  treated  more  at  Urge  by  Quisot  and  others,  and 
is  a  highly  valuabie  appendage  to  the  wcrk,  fitting  it  admirably  ^nr  the  use  of 
the  higher  classes  of  students  in  history. 

SuBMBJfTAVT  QwoLOGY.  By  Edvourd  ffUfheoek,  D,D,,  LL,D,,  President  of 
JlmherH  CoUege^  mnd  Ptvfeuor  of  JVatural  Theology  and  Geology.  A 
JVew  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Adapted  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  Science^  With  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  John  Pye  Smithy 
D.LLt  F>ltS,f  and  F.O.S,,  Divinity  Tutor  in  the  College  at  Bbmerton, 
London,  Thirtieth  Edition.  JSTew  York :  Ivison  4r  Phinney,  Chicago  : 
S.  C,  Griggs  Sf  Co. ;  also  in  other  cities,    1856.    12mo,  pp.  424. 

The  nasM  of  the  distinguished  author  of  this  elementary  treatise,  and  the 
commendation  of  his  equally  dittinguished  oompeer  and  friend  in  ^tglaad,  are 
a  suffioient  guaranty  of  its  scientific  correctness ;  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
reached  its  thirtieth  edition,  affi>rds  indi^utable  evidence  of  the  high  appre- 
ciation placed  upon  it,  and  ef  its  extensive  use  as  a  class-book.  It  would  be 
onperflttous  fbr  us  to  commend  it,  and  we  need  only  to  assure  our  leaders  that 
the  present  edition  appears  in  the  best  style  of  st^iool-book  publication,  with 
numerous  illustrations  to  render  it  at  once  attraoti^  and  intelligible,  conve- 
nient both  for  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  as  a  hand-book  in  Geology. 

Physical  Qeoorapht  :  A  System  of  Physical  Geography;  containing  a 
description  of  the  J\ratural  Features  of  the  Land  and  Water,  the  Phenom^ 
ena  of  the  Atmosphere,  and  the  Distrilmtion  of  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Life.  To  which  is  added,  a  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the 
United  States.  By  D,  M.  Warren.  The  whole  embellished  by  .Nlimerous 
Engravings,  and  illustrated  by  several  Copperplate  and  Electrotyped 
Maps  and  Charts^  drawn  expressly  for  the  work,  by  James  H.  Young. 
Philadelphia:  H.  Capperthwaite  Sf  Co,    1856.    it^  pp.  92. 

8o  ample  a  title-page  tells  almost  the  whole  story,  and  is  itMlf  a  siAeient 
Botioe  to  awaken  a  de^re  to  see  the  book.  The  table  ef  eoote«ts  thus  indisated 
is  rich  and  interesting  to  the  scientific  and  the  enrions,  iHiile  it  points  to  a 
great  variety  of  matters  u  which  every  yo«^  pmwn  should  be  iastmcted, 
and  with  vdiidi  every  reader  of  hiftoty,  and  even  of  the  enrrent  news  ef  the 
day,  ehould  be  Ikmiliar.  The  preparatioa  of  a  w^k  thss  eMlnsively  devoted 
to  Physloal  Geography,  Ibr  the  nee  of  aehoc^s,  aa  well  as  for  private  referenoB 
and  instmctioA,  strikes  «s  as  timely  msA  wdl  advised ;  and  the  plan  of  the 
work  here  naoMdappeavewell  adapted  to  thes«  purposes.  Its  sise  and  outward 
appearance  are  those  <rf  a  school  atlas,  Ihisis  oonvenient  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  maps  and  charts  which  it  eentains,  while  the  letter-press,  constituting  the 
body  <fi  the  work,  is  in  good  type,  and  is  equal  ia  velnme  to  an  ordinary  school 
geography.  Anto  the  very  great  varied  ef  topios  here  presented^  with  their 
appropriate  iUustrations,  relating  to  **  £arth  and  Man,'*  it  would  be  ia  vain  for 
us  to  attempt  even  an  enumeration  in  this  brief  notice.  Geology,  Hydroi^aplgrt 
Meteorology,  and  Organic  Life,  in  thdr  vastly  diversUled  relations,  are  brought 
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in  reriew,  their  principles  briefly  explained,  and  ihdr  application  to  praotieal 
parpoeee — as  well  their  operation  in  prodncing  the  Tarions  phenomena  of  na- 
tnre^appropriately  illustrated.  Soa^ieh  a  tariety  of  topics,  bordering  at  onoe 
npon  science  on  the  one  hand,  and  npen  practioal  lifb  on  the  other,  can  not  ftil 
to  be  interesting  and  instmctiTe,  and  we  cordially  reoommend  this  book  to  the 
attention  of  teachers,  as  admirably  adapted  to  deirato  Mid  expand  the  minds 
of  pupils  of  advanced  classes  in  schools  and  academies.  Hie  authorities  relied 
on  by  the  author  are  the  laost  approved,  as  w^l  as  the  most  recent,  and  the 
work  appears  to  hate  been  thoronghly  and  ftdthlilly  prepared. 

MiBGELUurBOUs  Essays  and  Rnrncws.  By  Albert  Bamti,  Jn  two  volume$, 
J^ew  York:  IvUon  ^  Pkinney,  Chicago:  8.  C.  Origgf  $r  Co.  Bufflnl^: 
Phinney  Sf  Co.  London:  Low,  Son  4f  Co,  1866.  l2mo,jpp,  872 antf 868. 
Few  Anierioan  writers  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  cause  of  letters  in  a 
practical  way,  and  e^)eclally  to  the  advanoement  of  theological  and  religK>us 
reading,  as  the  Rot*  Albert  Barnes.  His  commentaries  on  Uie  sereral  Books 
of  the  Scriptures  are  world-wide  in  their  reputation,  and  several  of  them  have 
been  more  extennvely  read,  both  at  home  and  in  translations  abroad,  than  any 
other  works  of  the  kind  hare  erer  been.  His  occasional  writings  haTO  also  been 
remarkable  fbr  their  Umdy  appearance,  the  practical  importance  of  the  topics, 
the  conclusiveness  of  his  discusiDons,  and  the  Interest  with  which  th^  have 
been  read.  Eighteen  of  his  occanonal  productioiis  are  embraced  in  these  two 
volumes  of  *<  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Reviews,**  Hie  earliest  of  which,  his  re- 
view of  "  Butler's  Analogy,"  appeared  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  in  1880; 
and  the  subsequent  articles  were  published  in  that  periodical,  the  BibKeal  Re* 
poaitory,  and  the  JWto  Englander,  to  whidi  are  added  several  addresses  on 
special  occasions. 

These  volumes  have  now  been  some  two  years  before  the  public  in  thdr  pre»> 
ent  form,  and  have  met  with  extensive  sales.  To  that  numerous  class  of  onr 
readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  author,  they  need  no  oom- 
mendation  from  u^.  To  others  we  take  pleasure  in  adding  that  they  contain  a 
treasure  of  rich  and  varied  learning,  applied  irith  clearness  and  manty  vigor 
to  a  variety  of  topics  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  Christian  scholar. 

pRAcncAi.  TRUTHt.  By  the  Rev,  ArehibaH  Alexander ,  D,D,,  Profeseor  m 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  JV.  /.  Consisting  of  his  various 
tniUngs  for  the  American  Traet  Society^  and  Correspondence  from  the 
Saeiehfs  fvrmmtim  in  1826,  to  his  death  in  1861.  JV^tw  York  :  American 
TVttd  Society.    12nio,  pp,  896. 

We  can  hardly  speak  of  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Alesander  vrithout  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  partiality.  We  venerated  him  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  man ;  and 
his  famfliar  ftuoe,  as  presented  ia  the  beaottftOty  engraved  frontSspieoe  of  this 
little  volume,  gr^tB  uswithploAsant  memories.  Thefleldof  ^PraotioalTHitlMr 
was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  anthor,  and  no  one  was  ever  more  happy  than 
he  in  associating  practiee  vrHK  prinoSple.  We  regard  this  volume  as  containing 
some  of  the  richest  treasures  of  the  Tract  Sodety's  pnblicatiotts.  Whoever  wiB 
read  it  will  And  it  marked  with  great  simplicity  and  clearness  of  expressioo, 
united  wi^  deep  phikeophical  trains  of  thought  employed  in  illustrating  r»- 
Hgtotts  trutiis  and  duties.  It  contains  about  forty  articles  written  in  the  bitter 
years  of  the  author^s  life,  wHh  a  brief  skttdi  ef  his  duuraoter  and  of  Ui 
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Tri:  Last  NtrMBEm  rom  thx  Tkab. — ^Ib  giving  date  aad  ivae  to  our  last 
monthly  number  for  the  year  1866,  we  would  not  be  unmindftd  of  the  Divine 
protection  and  support  under  idiidi  we  hare  been  enabled  thus  far  sucoeeif^y 
to  prosecute  a  work  imposing  on  us  big)i  reeponsibilitiea,  and  which  was  under- 
taken, not  because  it  was  conceiTsd  to  be  ea^y  of  aeoonplishaMnt,  but  simply 
in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  a  great  and  good  emvmt»  and  under  the  impres- 
aion,  which  we  had  long'been  aooustoned  to  cherish,  thai  yfhai  ought  to  be  done 
can  be  done.  Nor  would  we  withhold  from  our  fellow^laborers  in  the  same  fieUl 
a  grateful  acknowledgmflDt.  We  hate  offered  to  the  American  public  a  Joun- 
KAL  or  EoucATiox  ou  a  more  derated  and  comprehensiTe  fdan  than  had  yet 
been  attempted  in  this  country.  The  plan,  on  its  annonnosnent,  was  cordially 
welcomed,  and  the  work  itself  has  been  commended  by  the  iCTeral  State  Jour- 
nals, without  exception,  l^  pnmunent  edneators,  and  by  the  press.  Nothing 
has  been  wanting  in  these  reqpects  to  bespeak  for  it  a  faforable  reception ;  and 
without  the  employment  of  any  special  ageni^,  until  recently,  our  list  of  sub- 
scribers has  been  constantly  increasiBg  during  the  year. 

We  were  aware  thai  time,  and  patience,  and  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
money  and  of  labor  would  be  required  to  introduce  a  Journal  of  this  character 
to  an  adequate,  net  to  say  exiensiTe,  support.  But  the  admitted  demand  tot 
the  work  encouraged  the  undertaking ;  and  the  aehiefenients  of  its  first  year 
surpass  our  reasonable  expectations.  Thon|^  laboring  under  many  disadfan* 
tages  incident  to  the  originality  and  comprehensifeneM.of  our  plan,  and  con- 
scious as  we  are  that,  on  these  accounts,  the  work  has  been  lesa  perfect  in  some 
respects  than  it  was  designed  to  be— and  less  than  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
hereafter— yet  we  have  ample  assurance  that  our  readtera  hate  not  been  dis- 
appointed, and  that  Uie  JotxnNAL  axd  Reyibw  is  coming  to  be  regarded,  more 
and  more,  not  only  **  a  necessity  of  the  times,"  but  as  a  wwthy  occupant  of  the 
derated  position  it  assumes  among  the  educatimial  and  literary  periodicals  of 
the  country.  In  saying  this  we  admowledge  our  tery  great  ddigations  to  the 
accomplished  and  able  writers  who  have  enriched  our  pages  by  thdr  oontribu-  . 
lions,  sereral  of  which  haTc  been  declared  by  smbsoribers  to  be  worth  more  than 
the  yearly  price  of  the  work  To  our  senior  associate,  Mr.  Randall,  we  are 
also  greatly  indebted  for  his  able  and  disinterested  eo-operation. 

Thus  encouraged  by  the  cordial  wdcome  of  onr  feUow-laborers,  by  the  con- 
tributions of  experienced  and  talented  writers,  by  a  rising  appreciation  of  the 
neoesdty  and  talue  of  our  work— by  a  constantly  inereadng  support,  which 
it  is  presumed  will  soon  become  adequate— and  by  an  Editorial  arrangement 
recently  perfected,  which  promises  all  that  we  could  desire  4n  this  line,  we 
dose  our  two  Tolumes  of  the  year*  with  thankfulness  for  the  past  and  cheerftil 
antidpations  for  the  future. 

Our  Numbka  for  Januart,  1867.— Though  our  readers  have  not  com- 
plained, we  haTc  not  oursdTes  teen  quite  satisfied  with  our  typography  during 

•  BnbMriben  ihoQld  be  reminded  that  (he  flnC  aomber  of  thle  Jovssal  ahv  Bsnsw  was 
dated  Anf«ft»  1865,  sad  wu  taaed  ta  anttetpetkm  at  (be  year.  la  conaideraUon  of  the 
naiaber  that  dated  in  advance,  the  month  of  Febmary  waa  omitted  in  the  dates  of  onr 
Boolhly  imoea,  making  twelve  nnmben  for  the  year  18M,  eonstltnting  two  Tolnmea  of  about 
600  pages  each,  or  1200  pages  for  the  year. 
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« 
the  last  year.  Qood  and  eonformable  to  the  spedmen  gLren  in  our  fint  Pros- 
peotoB,  it  has  jet  eeemed  capable  of  impro^eoieBt  as  a  matter  of  taste*  and  per- 
haps of  oonTsnifnoe.  A  Urgv  type  nioets  the  ^e  nore  pUasaBtly,  and  is  mqro 
easily  read.  We  propoee,  therefore,  to  print  hereafter  fhnn  a  new  type  a  rise 
larger/ and  on  a  slightly  enlarged  page.  Our  number  for  January,  1857,  will 
appear  in  the  new  ^ress;  anA  o«r  read^t,  we  troet,  will  W9hm»  the  change. 


Baptist  SimcATioiv  (Booiawr  or  tkb  8vatc  mw  N«w  To»k.— We  find  on 
our  Uble  the  Animal  Report  of  tUfl8odety,a»d  of  ill  Thirty -^hth  AnniTar- 
sary,  heH  at  <*MadisMi  UniTerilty,''  Haailtiom,  N.  T.,  August  Uth.  Thooc^ 
aTowedly  a  denoninatioBal  Sedety,  it  is  doing  a  good  work  fir  the  caiiae  of 
Christian  eduoatlon,  and  Ita  tueoessfdl  progreai  is  &  natter  of  general  intereet 
The  precise  object  ef  the  Soelety,  and  its  peculiav  vetailonB  to  the  literary  in. 
stitution  which  it  is  espeeiaUy  designed  to  fcsttr,  are  ashibUed  in  the  fiollow- 
ing  extracts  from  this  Reperti 

1.  RcMAmKs.— ftMe  4he  epgaoisalion  ot  the  Society  in  1817,  iurpridng 
changes  hare  marked  the  histevy  ef  BsptisU  in  this  Stata.  This  Society  ha« 
been  a  most  signal  fastnuBentfaieCeoting  these  ehanges.  Inereaae  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  the  enlargement*  and  aduoatiun  of  the  ministry,  the  establishment 
of  seminaries  ef  kwming,  and  general  elevation  of  the  denomination  in  influence 
and  power,  are  some  of  the  outwssd  signs  of  these  chMiges. 

2.  Madisow  UwnriBmsiTT.^Unta  1846,  this  Sociely  had  the  entire  control 
of  tiie  Hamilton  InstMotion.  Under  its  fbstering  oM«  ii  hsd  grown  firum  » 
**  small  class  in  an  upper  room"  to  %  Theokigical  fleminaiy  and  College  of  the 
first  grade  It  had  prosseded  en  the  policy  that  »  TheQk)gical  Seminary,  Col- 
lege, and  Oranmar  School  united  were  essential  to  a  complete  Institution*  that 
l^  its  own  preparatory  eonrss  it  woidd  best  it  young  mw  lor  eoUi^.  and  by 
its  college  it  could  tanMk  slodsnts  ftr  the  Theologieal  Seminary,  Cautiously 
and  steadily  proceeding  thus,  It  enshrined  alike  its  policy  and  Institution  in  the 
heart  of  the  denomination.  But  its  qperatkms  were  beoemiug  too  complicated 
for  its  chartered  rights  and  powersw  It  had  only  a  **  ebaritable  corporationt" 
and  yet  it  had  become  one  ef  the  first  oelleges  in  the  Stats. 

8.  In  1846  the  LegiiUtttre  granted  a  UniTorsity  charter  with  College  powers. 
Now  a  dirision  of  labor  is  eflbded.  The  Uni^rsity  conducts  the  Institution  of 
Learning;  the  Education  Society  the  interests  ef  Ministerial  Education,  The 
Literary  departments  are  btought  undor  the  ai^errision  of  the  Regents,  and 
have  access  to  the  Literature  Fund ;  the  Theslogical  is  more  directly  under  the 
supenrision  of  the  deneminaticn,  and  In  eeutael  with  its  wsnn  lympathiea  and 
religions  sentiments.  Classical,  ssientifte,  and  literary  instrustion  is  given  by 
•the  UnfTenity ;  BfbUeal,  Thedogleal,  and  Ecclesiastical  learning  is  Aimiahed 
by  the  Edncatien  Sodeiy.  The  Uni^rai^y  taads  Jatmraiy  professorships; 
Theological  endowments  are  secured  by  the  Education  Socie^.  Salaries  are 
paid  by  the  uyreralty;  the  Education  Society  snstaiM  beneficiaries.  The 
Unhrersity  admhuirters  the  laws;  a  flMtering  care  is  exteiMled  to  eTeiy  depart- 
ment by  the  Education  Society.  Both  Corporations  h»ve  their  reqpeotite  plaoes, 
are  parts  of  the  same  grand  machinery,  and  operate  in  harmony,  without  col- 
lision or  strife.  Both  have  the  affection  and  confidence  of  Baptists,  and  are 
subserring  the  best  interests  of  religion  and  learning.  Though  there  are  two 
disthiet  Coiforatiens,  with  their  chartered  rights  and  powers,  and  three  Depart- 
ments, with  thrir  distinet  coursss  of  study,  the  Institutien  is  ritally  one.  It  is 
Madison  Uwiykusitt,  a  name  applied  in  a  popular  sense  to  the  Instifeutioa  sf 
learning,  but  in  the  chartered  sense  to  the  Corporation  only.    It  has 
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lo|^o«l  Fao«l(7  and  »  College  ffucnlij,  ihp  out  ft  Facultj  of  Iiwtimotion  for  the 
Swunary,  tht  otkar  a  Fa^oU^  «C  InifcrnatiMi  and  QaferamMii  for  Um  Ui^» 
▼»T«ity. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  QompilBrs  of  the  aboYe-nained  Beport  for  the  fol- 
ing  beautiful  extraol,  wbioh  is  aftpended  to  it  t 

Tub  YotTTH  or  tsb  3chox.as. — ThB  edueation  of  the  oharacter  being 
ftUowed  to  belong  to  the  training  of  the  echolar,  how  thall  it  be  proeeooted  ? 

This  question,  like  vauj  others,  is  move  easilj  asked  than  answered.  It 
does  not  admit  of  a  speeifio  plan,  that  ma/  be  rigidlj  applied  to  OTery  ease.  It 
can  not  be  drawn  into  exact  rules.  If  I  can  bat  illnstvate  its  high  in^Kniance 
and  indicate  the  s^le  of  oharaotor  most  iaTorable  to  sdiolarship,  I  shall  be 
content. 

A  youth  spent  in  the  coiintrj»  and  familiar  with  the  realities  of  a  country 
Ul^,  presents  peculiar  advantage*.  The  country  is  aecluded.  It  shuts  out  • 
youth  from  the  constant  ezcitementc  that  di?ert  him  from  himself,  and  plunge 
him  prematurely  into  the  outward  world.  It  saves  him  from  such  a  collision 
with  his  fellows,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  ruder  sort,  as  forbids  him  to  grow 
into  that  for  which  nature  designed  him,  or  teaches  him  by  cunning  or  Tiolenoe 
to  make  them  bend  to  his  wilL  It  gives  imagination  room  to  j>aint  to  him 
visions  of  eminence,  to  which  he  may  rise,  and  lets  young  enthufdosm  kindle 
and  dilate  at  the  thought,  and  hardens  the  youtbfU  powers  to  manly  ellbrt, 
iriiile  as  yet  truth  does  not  oppose  the  imagination  by  her  coarse  reality,  and 
repress  enthusiasm  to  a  cold  selfishness.  We  love  to  think  of  the  tboughtM 
boy,  in  some  secluded  hamlet,  in  whose  mind  the  love  of  study  has  been  im- 
planted, and  in  whcae  heart  the  noble  ray  of  geahia  has  begun  to  bum.  We 
love  to  follow  htm  in  his  ramblingain  some  lonely  pasture  by  ^ht  gentle  stream, 
beneath  the  dashing  caseade,  or  on  the  vrild  mountain  topw  There  does  he 
nourish  the  thoughta  that  have  just  been  called  into  life  by  his  books  or 
teaeher,  or  suffnrs  noble  aspiratieos  to  kindle  and  gbw.-  There  is  he  fixing 
aome  high  aim,  or  maturing  some  ehMsshed  plaji«  and  nerving  himself  to  seme 
new  effort  of  laborious  study.  By-and-by  theen  boyish  thoughts  and  feelinge 
followed  out,  shall  eouduct  him  to  soma  high  place  among  his  feUow«men,  ttam 
which  he  shall  speak  them  out,  and  they  sh^  enter  Into  the  heart  and  ioflu- 
enee  the  deettiiy  of  others.  Whatever  conduces  to  early  thooghtftilgess,  facers 
the  devdopment  of  a  strong  and  earnest  character,  and  as  the  sedlnsion  of  the 
qountry  does  thtoin  an  eminent  degree,  so  does  it  produoe  more  than  its  prepcv- 
tion  of  men  of  commanding  genius. 

There  ia  something,  too,  in  the  strong  attaehsMnte  whieh  the  eountry  feme, 
beoanse  it  has  b^t  few  olii)ects  to  present,  that  fhvor*  the  same  result  A  fbv 
•ceres,  or  at  most  a  fbw  hundreds  of  souls  are  all  the  world  to  him.  He  eeD 
tell  them  all  by  name ;  their  joys  are  his  jc^s,  their  sorrows  his  woe.  Then 
b  not  a  disaster,  a  sickness,  a  stroke  of  death,  which  dooi  not  fin  his  memery 
and  make  its  morit  upon  his  character.  In  the  city  or  tbe  large  town  ther# 
are  countless  individuals  of  whom  he  ha8*no  knowledge,  and  nmltitudee  cf 
evente  pass  before  him  in  winch  he  has  no  interest.  Hie  attention  is  but 
•lightly  fixed  on  ai^  thing,  and  his  heart  adheres  to  nothing  except  what  meet 
des^  eeneeme  him.  The  boy  in  the  country,  also,  is  early  aequaintod  with 
the  reaUtiee  of  human  life,  and  feds  a  warm  and  earaost  sympathy  with  men 
in  every  rank  in  sodety ;  whereas  in  the  city  he  knows  only  the  oimceine  cf 
his  own  fHends,  and  sees  scores  or  thousands  whose  sufferings  and  eorfCWm 
vheee  hepes  and  fears,  are  rardiy  brought  home  to  hie  feelingCi 
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Beeidee  all  this,  and  more  than  all  liiis,  there  is  sometking  in  the  changing 
fkee  of  nature  in  one  day  eren,  from  the  gray  breaking  of  the  morning  to  the 
gentle  hoah  of  OTening ;  and  in  many  daja  through  the  oonsiant  round  ot  Uit 
adTanoing  seasons,  that  interests  and  makes  a  strong  impression  on  the  char- 
aoter.  I  do  not  say  that  the  boy,  too  ofl  unthinking  and  rude,  pauses  to 
gase  on  the  changing  face  of  the  mother  of  us  aU,  or  is  smitten  be  it  with  a  poet's 
enthusiasm,  but  I  do  say  that  there  Is  something  in  the  warmtli  of  her  genial 
sun,  and  in  the  fiiry  of  her  winter^  storm,  that  makes  its  inqf>ress,  that  is  not 
forgotten,  and  that  Is  eminently  IkTorable  to  Ibrm  the  scholai^.  Then,  too, 
^ere  is  in  the  sports  of  the  country  a  Tariety  of  ezdtement,  a  romance  and 
an  ardor,  which  tends  to  the  same  result. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  adTantages  which  may  come  from  a  boyhood  Sn 
the  city.  We  freely  grant  that  there  may  come  of  it  an  earlier  and  more  fin- 
ished derelopment,  an  intellect  more  finely  polished,  and  a  grace  that  is  more 
easy  end  refined.  If,  howerer,  we  look  tbr  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and 
strength,  with  capacity  to  improre  that  is  most  enduring,  and  a  power  to  usa 
the  mind  that  is  most  slowly  exhausted,  we  go  to  ttie  country  to  find  the 
msteiial.— Bift.  8ae, 

Voice  or  Iowa.— We  learn  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  Association  a  resoluliod  Iras  adopted  to  publish  a  monthly  journal 
to  be  entitled  as  aboTS,  and  that  the  first  number  will  be  issued  prior  to  the 
1st  of  January,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr.  J.  L.  £nos,at  Cedar  Bapids. 
We  shall  listen  to  the  "  Voice  of  Iowa,**  expecting,  from  that  quarter,  no  ua- 
oertaia  sound. 

Th«  HuMAwrms  aws  liArasifATics.— We  admire  the  spirit  and  matter 
ef  an  address  with  thki  geoeral  titl%  reeently  deli^rered  belbre  the  Cincinttati 
T^achersP  Association,  by  Rcfr.  D.  Bheperdson,  at  that  city,  and  pnbliahed  1^ 
q)eoial  request  in  the  (Mio  Journal  ef  Education  fbr  NoTember.  It  raisss  and 
discusses  with  marked  abUltyaad  goad  taste  the  questions:  fVhoiher  our  edu- 
eoHon  is  not  too  MaihtmmHemi  t  Do  we  not  too  mueh  neglect  the  Humani* 
#<f9  ?  We  gladly  enrich  eur  Miscellany  l^  the  following  brief  extraeta,  ir^ak 
we  cuH  from  the  many  fit  sayings  and  sentiments  of  the  piece : 

Thk  THnomB  and  ScBTran  or  thb  Tbachsr.— The  work  must  be  doae 
earlier.  The  ekiUhren  must  be  trained  toobedienee  and  self-oontrol,  to  a  preper 
regard  for  the  majesty  of  law  and  diil  goremment  as  the  ordinance  of  Ood. 
Here  the  many,  and  not  the  few,  reign;  and  hence  all  should  be  as  careftdly 
educated  as  princes  in  monarchical  gOTemments.  AU,  whether  Judge  or  jury» 
ttatesmaal  or  clergyman,  merchant,  mechanic  or  laborer,  must  first  come  to  the 
educator,  in  their  jdastio,  susceptible  age,  to  be  molded  by  his  wisdom  and 
energy  for  their  future  pssltions,  whether  in  state  or  church.  All  our  strength 
exists  in  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  o«r  friture  sovereignB. 
Well  do  we  worship  Ood,  and  tremble  at  his  law.  Our  churohes  and  sdiocls  are 
our  natkmal  bulwailts.  These,  if  any  thing,  must  so  c«aent  us  together  that 
the  fouds  and  rmts  d  parties  can  liot  woik  o«r  ruin.  The  massire  stxungth  of 
our  waMs  calls  for  stronger  safeguards  than  formerly.  Our  damps  must  be 
strong  and  wen  anehorsd.  Ignonmoe,  ararice,  and  seMshnsw  will  yet  prors 
our  ruin,  unless  we  maintain  eternal  Tigilanoe,  and  seeure  more  moral, 
thorough,  and  general  education.  Here  is  the  prorince  of  the  educator.  Us 
throne,  his  scepter,  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  his  hi|^  callings  the  hiding 
of  his  power. 

WxALTH  Aim  Iktsiabot.— It  is  not  enoi^h  that  our  SBhools  rehuks  tha  !»• 
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flolenoe  of  wealth.  This  in  itself  is  a  measareless  good.  With  general  education, 
aociety  can  not  be  **  diyided  horiiontallj"  into  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Edoca* 
tioa  brings  in  a  new  order  of  merit,  and  opens  a  new  path  to  eminence.  Onr 
Franklins,  Bowditches,  and  Bittenhonses  are  as  eminent  as  oar  Astors,  Law* 
renoes,  and  Longworths.  And  how  beautiftillj  it  tends  to  harmonise  and  elerate 
sodetj,  when  the  wealth  of  one  class  is  cheerfully  consecrated  to  develop  the 
intelleot  of  the  other.  Even  here  are  the  germs  of  remai^ble  changes.  But 
we  must  go  f^OLrthcr,  and  award  the  highest  palm  to  goodness.  KcTer  before  did 
such  responsibilities  rest  upon  Educators.  With  God,  and  the  Gospel,  and  the 
history  of  all  nations,  their  rise  and  fall,  open  before  us,  we  haye  intrusted  to 
US  millions  of  youth  to  be  educated.  Erery  thing  is  in  a  transition  state.  The 
ri^t  impression  may  now  be  made.    Are  we  equal  to  the  work  ? 

CoMPBKHEifsiyB  CuLTUBC^OuT  culturc  must  be  more  comprehensiTe. 
The  finer  feelings  of  our  natures  must  be  cultiTated.  The  inner  man  most  be 
dereloped,  and  all  the  affections  of  the  heart  stirred  to  Hieir  depths,  purified 
and  enriched.  More  direct  and  yaried  efforts  muit  be  made  to  bring  out 
the  literature  of  the  soul.  We  must  ouHiTate  esthetics.  We  mtust  teaeh  the 
humanities.  We  must  take  broader  riews  both  of  the  mind  and  of  education. 
We  must  80  reach  the  hidden  resources  of  the  hearts  of  our  pu|dls,  as  to  derelop 
the  secret  springs  of  happiness  within  them,  giye  direction  to  their  moral 
powers,  make  them  ardently  love  study,  and  delight  themselTes  in  the  true  and 
thebeautifttL 

Thx  Poweb  or  Education. — Admit  to  the  Ml  extent  the  neoessify  of  regen* 
eration  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  the  question  still  returns,  whether  edu* 
cation  can  not  hare  more  power  ?  Examples  seem  to  exist ;  for  in  almost  all 
drilised  communities  there  haye  been  scholars  who  were  almost  re-created  under 
its  mysterious  power.  There  haye  been  whole  communities  where  the  loye  of 
letters  was  stronger  than  the  loye  of  money.  I  belieye  this  much  may  be  effected 
in  any  commumty.  An  aristocracy  of  talent  may  balance  and  more  than  bal- 
ance that  of  wealth.  The  goal  to  be  reached,  however,  requires  more.  Con- 
science must  be  made  to  control  our  passions  and  appetites,  till  goodness  becomes 
unlyersal,  and  produces  uniyersal  competence  and  intelligence.  Before  this  glo- 
rious day  can  be  ushered  in,  education  must  be  made  to  comprehend  all  the 
powers  and  capacities  of  our  natures.  And  should  this  long-desired  good  day 
never  dawn,  till  the  Son  of  Man  returns  in  holy  trium]^,  the  noblest  end  we 
mortals  can  seek  is  to  labor  for  such  a  consummation.  God  has  filled  the  world 
with  beauty*  and  made  us  to  ^^preciaAe  it.  Through  the  lovelinfies  of  natare 
he  would  lead  us  to  himself,  the  universal  Creator,  yet  how  little  provision  da 
we  make  for  the  education  of  all  that  dass  of  our  faculties  that  delight  in  the 
beantiftil  in  nature  and  in  art !  In  fkct,  there  is  such  a  daficiency  in  this  de- 
partment of  education  that  many  seen  to  regard  ornament  and  sin  as  nearly 
i^ynonymous  tenns.  Beautiful  axcMteoture,  paintings,  statuary,  flowers,  taste- 
tol  shrubbery,  ornamental  walks,  and  green  ^rass  plaAs,  all  have  an  educational 
power,  and  yet  how  little  attention  is  given  to  these  things  I  True,  the  great 
oldeoi  of  educatioQ  hi  character,  but  it  is  character  refined  and  ennobled,  and 
this  is  ever  formed  by  a  gr<At  variety  of  appUanoes  and  influences.  Both  polite 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  should  be  efficient  aids  in  its  fiormation. 

The  Power  or  Laitguaoe. — ^Little  children  love  language  and  thought,  and 
love  to  combine  them.  They  love  beauttful  combinations  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage.   They  are  ftOl  of  the  germs  of  literature.    Here  opens  a  limitlesB  fleUL 
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Langoage  is  one  of  the  wide  distinctions  between  a  man  and  a  brute,  ^yee  sup- 
port and  form  to  his  reasoning  powers,  porpetoates  his  knowledge,  and  gires 
mind  empire  OTer  mind.  Without  language,  science  itself,  which  so  blesses  the 
race,  would  be  **  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.**  Both  the  ratio  and  the  oreOio 
of  the  Latin,  the  Greek  expressed  hj  Xj^o^,  which  implies  alike  reason  and 
discourse.  From  one  mind  to  another,  language  oouTeys  the  boldest  conceptions, 
the  profoundest  thoughts,  the  nicest  distinctions,  and  the  most  delicate  touches 
of  sentiment,  though  like  the  elements  of  life,  it  is  so  comnion  few  pri^e  it  The 
analyas  and  study  of  languages  are  the  analysis  and  study  of  the  mind  itself, 
with  all  its  emotions  and  oonoeptions.  It  gires  us  direct  access  to  all  the  secret 
workings  of  the  soul,  the  clue  to  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Erery  word,  exen  the  smallest  particle,  mirrors  forth  mental  activity.  Such 
analysis  detects  mind  as  it  is,  was,  and  ever  will  be,  in  every  ftumlty  and  phaae. 
Ik  this  study,  almost  unoonfl(riously»  we  become  aocj^nainted  with  the  mind  in  all 
Us  logical  and  pqrohologieal  powers.  It  permits  us  to  converse  with  the  good 
and  wise  of  all  ages  and  nations.  It  is  alike  suited  to  each  sex,  and  may  be 
porsued  at  all  times.  Jt  ibnns  theaeed,  quickens  the  germ,  expands  the  flower, 
and  matures  the  fruit  It  secures  harmonious  davelcpment,  and  almost  com- 
pels oar  mental  poiwers  to  revolve  each  in  its  appropriate  sphere. 

Galvanic  Metau. — Any  two  metals  put  into  a  liquid  and  ooaaeoied  to- 
gether will  produce  a  current  of  electricity  and  form  a  battery,  if  one  of  the 
metals  be  capable  of  oxydixing  in  the  liquid  (or  if  both  have  thai  property,  and 
one  oxydises  more  rapidly  than  the  other).  The  power  of  a  battery,  th^efore, 
must  depend  upon  the  d|£ferenoe  of  oxydisation  between  the  two  metals  employed 
in  it  Platinum  is  the  least  and  xinc  the  most  oxydixable  metab  employed  in 
batteries ;  therefore  they  should  form  the  most  powerAil  battery  platea,  when  cm- 
ployed  together,  the  former  as  the  negative,  and  the  latter  as  the  positive  pole. 
But  there  is  another  law  connected  with  metals,  which  has  an  equal  effect  with 
that  of  decomposition  in  the  construction  of  a  battery,  that  law  is  eondtictian. 
Thus  one  metal  will  transmit  a  ciirrent  through  it  easier  than  another — offers 
less  resistance  to  its  passage— hence  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Although  platinum  is  a  better  negatiye  metal  in  a  battery  than  copper,  it  is  five 
times  less  efficient  as  a  conductor  to  transmit  the  current  back  to  the  sine  or 
positive  plate.  This  is  the  reason  why  copper  and  zinc  plates  are  about  the  best 
elements  that  can  be  used  for  galvanic  batteries.  Iron  is  a  very  oxydixable 
metal,  and  would  form  excellent  positive  plates,  were  it  not  such  a  poor  con- 
ductor, it  heing  to  ^ino  as  24  to  40. — Scientific  American, 

Thx  Fatrxe's  DtTTY. — ^We  estimate  a  mother's  importance  in  her  fkmily  as 
high  as  any  one  can,  and  yet  we  do  not  brieve  that  she  menc^lisea  all  the 
qualities  needed  for  the  great  work  of  training  up  human  beings.  Her  very 
familiarity  with  her  children  places  her  at  a  disadvantage  for  the  exerelae  d 
wholesome  authority.  The  wise  fother  will  not  Indeed  take  the  r^ns  of  foai^ 
government  from  his  wife ;  but  he  will  make  hlaeUMrenfoel  thai  her  gentle  sw^ 
Is  sustidned  l^  a  firm  and  steady  hand ;  that  behind  their  mother's  tendo*  heart 
stands  a  cool  Judgment,  and  a  win  stranger  even  than  their  own,  and  that  they 
can  not  impose  upon  the  one,  or  resist  the  other.  But  if  he  would  be  truly  the 
fhther  of  his  frmily,  he  must  not  be  a  stranger  to  them.  It  wlU  answer  no  pur- 
pose for  him  to  come  In  onee  In  a  while  to  meet  some  great  emergenoy,  and  awe 
down  rebellion  by  hard  anthority.  He  must  be  the  companion,  the  fHend  of 
his  children.    Strong  natural  love  must  be  the  basis  of  all  beneficial  discipline. 

But  this  is  also,  I  had  almost  said  equally,  necessary  for  Uie  father  himeelt 
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Kotbing  keeps  the  heart  lo  tttA  and  young,  entee  it  from  bitterness  and  oorro- 
don  through  the  oares,  and  oonfliots,  and  disi^^pointiiieots  of  life,  as  the  dailj 
enjoyment  of  a  hnpff  home.  And  a  man  of  bnainesB,  or  a  scholar,  who  thus 
allows  himself  time  for  rehaatlon  and  for  the  jflay  of  the  domestic  affeotions» 
will  in  the  course  of  years  hare  accomplished  more,  with  less  wear  of  mind  and 
body,  than  one  who  has  been  all  the  time  on  the  stretdi,  seeking  « to  oatch  the 
nearest  way"  to  wealth  or  any  other  object  of  personal  or  public  good. — Ex, 

MoNKT  Aim  Miifn. — Of  five  hittdrei  fuid  fifty nme  knatics  in  Great  Britain, 
there  are  fiTe  hundred  and  fiye  whose  aggregate  annual  inoome  is  near  twelte 
hundred  thousand  dollan»  ot  sbont  twoity-tliree  Inmdred  dollars  each. 

In  connection  with  this  fact  we  may  8tate»  tibat  of  a  gll^en  number  of  lunatics 
in  MasMchusetts,  Hum  ftmrlla  wvre  of  paradty  ene  or  both  of  whom  drank 
liquor  largely.  Extremes  meet.  The  rioh,  who  r«?el  in  luxury  and  ease,  and 
the  poor,  who  riot  in  rum,  furnish  the  children  for  the  madhouse ;  thus  giying 
us  the  strongest  reason  to  inf^,  thai  if  otir  raceis  perpetuated  in  pl^mcalyigor 
and  mental  power,  it  must  bt  done,  in  tite  parents,  by  the  practice  of  temper- 
ance and  industry ;  temperance  in  ^e  indulgence  of  all  tiie  appetites  of  our 
nature,  and  industry  in  the  prosocuUon  of  our  calBngs,  iHiaterer  those  callings 
may  be — ^giying  the  preference  always  to  out-door  activities.  No  man  was  made 
to  be  a  loafer ;  no  man  was  made  to  be  a  beast  And  he  who  Tiolates  nature  in 
dther  cose,  is  working  out  for  himself  or  his  children,  if  not  for  both,  a  certain 
and  miserable  end. — Michigan  Journal  of  JSduealion. 

Wouu>  you  teach  for  eternity  rather  than  for  the  passing  day,  teach  thor* 
onghly.  Thoroughness  engraTSs  its  lesson  on  the  rock,  and  it  abides  forerer ; 
superficial  haste  writes  its  lesson  in  the  sand,  and  tlie  next  wate  effaces  it. 


VOICE  OF  AN  AaEB  TEACHER  TO  THE  YOUNG. 

Just  as  we  were  wfrip^g  up  our  Miscellany,  the  following  poetical  effusion 
was  handed  in— beautiful  for  its  simplicity,  and  the  cheerfulness  which  it  at- 
tributes to  the  closing  years  of  a  long  and  well-q)ent  tife.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  our  fHend,  William  Sherwood,  Esq.,  whose  excellent  work,  entitled,  "  Self- 
Culture  in  Reading,  Speaking,  and  Conyersation,"  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in 
our  number  for  October.  Timely  and  appropriate,  as  the  yoice  of  an  aged  and 
succeasAil  teacher  who  mirrors  his  own  feelings  in  these  stanxas,  we  set  it  as  a 
jgem  on  the  last  leaf  ef  oor  closing  number  for  tbe  yea»  1866 — as  we  haye  many 
gems  in  the  body  of  the  work— and  commend  it  to  our  young  readers  as  at  once 
a  correctiye  and  an  enoouragsiAMl. 

THE  YOUTH  AND  THE  8EPTUA0ENABIAN. 

FotrfA.— You  say  you'ye  reached  that  dreary  waste 
Of  three-score  years  and  ten  ? 
Yout  step  is  B^t— your  yinon  bright— 
You  hold  a  steady  pen ! 

Sep.-^Ywng  man,  INre  passed  that  fkr-off  bound 
So  few  e'er  liye  to  see ; 
But,  do  not  call  it "  dreaiy  waste  f  y 

It  is  not  so  to  mo. 
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To  BM  the  world  more  beMitiM 

Is  growing  erery  day ; 
ijid  fruits  and  flowers  seesi  clnitering  rovnd 

To  cheer  my  lengthened  way. 

As  ohildhood,  youth,  and  ripened  age 

Come  np  in  calm  review. 
They  breathe  a  fragrance  on  my  path. 

Fresh  as  the  morning  dew. 


And  rioher^wider  spreads  the 

As  glide  the  years  away ; 
And,  thronf^  the  tear-wet  oypsesi 

Faith  hails  an  endless  day. 

Youthi — ^Most  fbrtonate  and  happy  man  1 
Ton  see  the  world  grow  hric^t 
At  Uiat  late  stage  when  others  find 
It  fading  from  the  sight 

No  doubt,  yon  bored  the  hoarded  wealth 

Of  some  old  millionaire ! 
And  hence  the  joys  of  sumptixons  ease : 

Hence  looks  the  world  so  fair. 

Yon  smile— but  Ufe*s  a  lottery ; 

And  they  may  laugh  that  win : 
None  feast  their  souls  on  beauties  round, 

While  cares  corrode  within. 

*<  Faith*'  calls  the  world  a  prison-hoose 
To  work— to  weep— to  die ! 

Bndurable,  but  fVom  the  hope 
Of  bliss  beyond  the  sky. 

Sep.-^l  smiled— but  better  *twere  one  wept 
At  thought  of  the  mistake, 
fhat  youth,  in  yiows  of  happinesB, 
Are  ever  sure  to  make : 

Who  dream  that  good  and  ill  are  fruits 
Of  chance,  or  <*  fixed  decrees  V* 

9r  that  our  highest  joys  are  bom 
Of  sumptuousness  and  ease ! 

And  not  of  man's  necessi^ 
To  improre  his  powers  aright — 

To  employ  the  eyes  and  hands  by  day. 
And  work  the  brain  at  night : 

To  ob^  the  laws  of  temperance— 
Of  ProTidence— of  grace— 

fhe  only  hope,  since  Adam's  fUl, 
For  all  of  Adam's  race. 
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AeademUs  in  Tapper  Canad*,  SftO. 

Adams y  Re?.  WiUUm,  D.D.,  on  Bead- 
ing, 289. 

Manuon,  Rer.  J.  C,  on  a  TbeoJrem  and 
its  Derelrament,  447. 

Advocate,  the  Western  College,  89. 

Age,  our,  the  |>atieni  of,  17. 

Agency  of  the  Gulf-stream,  186. 

Agnew,  Ber.  J.  Holmes,  D.D.,  on  Fe- 
male Education  at  Pittsfield,  167. 

Alexander's  Praotioal  Truths,  notioed, 
566. 

Amerxtan  Association  for  the  Adyanoe- 
ment  of  Education,  annitersary  of, 
279. 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  AnniTersary  <^, 
175 — section  of  Mathematics,  etc., 
176~section  of  Natural  History,  etc, 
180— officers  of,  187. 

American  Cadmus,  The,  87. 

American  Colleges,  History  of,  68, 224 

486. 
,  America  n  Institute  of  Instruction,  27th 
anniversary— sketch  of  papers  and 
discussions,  281. 

Aranama  Colle^,  Texas,  noticed,  68. 

Arctic  Explorations,  by  I>r.  Kane,  no- 
ticed, 563. 

Arrangement^  A  new  Editorial,  188. 

Andrews,  Ber.  Israel  W.,  B.  D.,  on 
Preralent  l^stems  of  Collegiate  In- 
struction, 82. 

An^lo-  Saxon  passing  into  English,  405. 

Antmal  Derelopment,  Order  and  series 
of,  188. 

Apologetic,  188. 

Associations  not  Institutions,  5. 

Atlas  of  Classical  Geography,  noticed, 
872. 

AMstin  ColWe,  noticed,  61. 

Authorship,  Female,  208. 

A  valuable  sumsti(m,  476. 

Bailey,  Prof.  B.  W.,  on  Education  in 
Texas,  59. 

Ballard,  Prof.  Addison,  on  the  Study 
of  Geometry,  180. 

Bandelle,  Miss  Susan  A.,  on  Female 
Authorship,  208. 

lamard,  Prot  F.  A.  P.,  on  College 
Government,  821. 

Barnard,  Hennr,  LL.D.,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Free  Schools,  268. 

Baptist  Education  Society,  noticed,  568. 

Bwmet^  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Re- 
views,  noticed,  566. 


Barton,  Prof.  J.  G.,  A.M.,  on  the  Crit* 
ical  Study  of  English  Language,  899. 

Baylor  UniversiMr,  notioed,  62. 

Beeeher,  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  on  Man 
and  his  Institutions,  1. 

Bible,  The,  in  Public  Sshools,  26— ob- 
jections considered,  28. 

Bishop,  Nathan,  resignation  noticed, 
470. 

Books,  Notices  of,  276,  872,  466,  561. 

Books  of  Reference  in  Schools,  474. 

Books  Philosophically  Adapted  to  Ele- 
mentary Teaching,  845. 

Boutwell,  Georffe  S.,  LL.D.,  on  the 
Nature  and  Value  of  Learning,  248 
—on  the  question  of  Free  Sdiools, 
268. 

Broum  University,  History  of,  486— 
oriffin,  487— trustees  and  fellows, 
488^funds,  Ubrary,  Manning  Hall. 
442 — other  buildings,  list  of  presi- 
dents, faculty,  courses  of  study,  443 
•—degrees,  444— summary  of  students 
and  of  alumni,  premiums,  expenses, 
446— calendar,  ^7. 

Building  Brawn,  in  Wisconsin,  888. 

Bulkley,  J.  W.,  ISea.,  on  the  Interest 
of  Parents  in  the  Education  of  their 
Children,  256. 

Cadmus,  The  American,  87. 

Cartels  Geography,  noticed,  874— 
School  Atlas,  notioed,  875. 

Chapel  Hill  College,  Texas,  notioed, 
68. 

Chalmers:  His  Character  and  In- 
fluence, by  Prof.  Sanborn,  885— con- 
scious of  his  deficiencies,  887— elo- 
quence, 888— social  qualities,  889— 
efforts  fbr  the  poor,  890— at  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  892— a  gen- 
eral scholar,  894— compared  with 
Napoleon,  897. 

Children,  The  Interest  of  Parents  in 
the  Education  of.  251. 

Clark,  Bt.  Bev.  Bishop,  on  Educational 
Matters,  278. 

Classics  and  Sciences,  Study  of,  dis- 
cussed, 288. 

Coffee,  Effects  of,  477. 

Colleges  Stimulate  Society,  9  — not 
aristocratic,  18. 

College  Government,  Letters  on,  821. 

Colleges  in  Upper  Canada,  560. 

College  Society,  The  Western,  524. 

Colleges  West  of  the  Mississippi,  89— 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  91. 
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College$  noticed,  Austin  College  in 
Texas,  61 — Baylor  University,  Tex- 
as, 62— Chapel  Hill  College  and  Al«- 
nama  College,  Texas,  63-K)t{erbtili 
UniTersity,  Ohio,  89— College  of 
California,  89— Pacific  UniTersity, 
90 — Oerman  Eyangelical  CoU^e* 
Mo.,  and  Iowa  College,  91 — ^Williams 
College,  96 — Norwich  Unhrersity,  96 
— Yale  College,  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  9o— Dixon  Collegiate  In- 
Btitnte,  KnoJLColkge,  288— Lomhard 
tTnirersity,  3W. 

Coileges,  Amencaif,  Histories  of-^ 
Trinity  College,  68  —  Qreenmonnt 
CoUego,  Ind.,  224>-Brown  Univer- 
sity, 436. 

Coiief^es  in  Wisconsin,  475. 

College  Commencements,  92, 180,  280. 
888,  477. 

Colleges t  Intemperance  in,  546. 

Collegiate  Instruction,  Prevalent  Sys- 
tem of— objections  considered.  By 
Bev.  J.  W.  Andrews,  D.D.,  82'-^oes 
it  meet  the  wants  of  the  age  ?  88 — 
is  it  sufficiently  practical  ?  8A-should 
all  study  the  same  branches  ?  86— 
the  voluntary  system  olyectionable, 
89 — examples  of  suooess  and  failure, 
41. 

Comets,  Physical  Constitution  of,  no- 
tieed>  178. 

ComprehefiMive  culture,  671. 

Commencements  of  Colleges — New 
Tork  University,  92— Princeton  Col- 
lege, Rutgov  College,  Free  Academy* 
University  of  Michigan,  Denison 
University,  93^Miami  University, 
Illinois  College,  Univernty  of  Penn- 

Slvania,  Pennsylvania  Polytechnic 
llege^  Harvaitl  Univtrsitv,  Fair- 
mount  Theol.  Seminary,  Rochester 
TheoL  Seminary,  Episoopal  TheoL 
Seminary,  94— Auburn  Theol.  Sem- 
inary, luffham  Collegiate  Institute^ 
Bartford  Female  Seminary,  Brook- 
lyn High  School,  95— Oahu  Cdlege, 
i89— Hobart  Free  Collie,  Dickinson 
Collw>  East  Windsor  Tbeot  Semin- 
ary, Racine  College,  192— Waterville 
College,  St.  John*s  College,  Trinity 
College,  Hamilton  Collefl»,  Qenessee 
College,  280— Normal  Qotim,  N.  C, 
Columlda  College,  Free  Academy, 
Wabash  College,  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  Oglethorpe  University, 
281— .\.arietta  College,  Universitv  of 
IfUwaukie,  Dartmouth  CoUege,  Yale 
CoU^,  282— University  of '^^rmont, 
Williams  College,  Andover  Theol. 
SeminaiT,  284— Bangor  TheoL  Sem- 
inary, Weelcyan  Umversity,  Mount 
Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  Lafayette 


College,  285— Jefferson  College,  El* 
mira  Female  College,  Univorai^  at 

•  Leirlsbkrg,  Indiana  State  Universi^, 
Mfddlefcnnr  CoUm,  286— Amherit 
College,  Madison  University,  287 — 
Brown  University,  888— Ohio  Uni- 
versiljy,  Pennsylvania  College,  Lib^ 
ria  Collen,  New  York  State  Agri« 
cultural  C<dlege,  477. 

Common  Schools,  VacdnaUon  in,  80. 

Cox,  Rev.  Samuel  H.,  D.D.,  LLD.,  on 
the  £ducatioii  of  Woman,  97. 

Crosby 9  Prof  A.,  on  the  intereei  of 
parents  in  the  education  of  their 
ehildredL  251. 

Culture,  Hentftl.  ReUtioU  of,  to  natioB- 
al  character,  lS9,  218. 

Cuftis,  Prof.  George  Henry,  on  Male, 
44. 

Denominations  t  l^deneies  of,  7. 

Hougfass,  Miss  J.  L.,  on  physical  adn- 
cation,  406. 

Dudley  Observatory,  Dedication  of, 
187. 

Bdiiorial  arrangement,  A  new,  188. 

Bditorial  correspondence,  288,  884, 
478. 

Editorial  Misoellany,  88,  188,  278, 
877,470,667. 

Education  at  the  West,  524. 

Education,  ei^peoiallv  that  of  Woman. 
•  By  Dr.  Cex,  97,  Didactic  and  system- 
atic, 99— Synopsis  of  plan  of,  100— 
No  universal  standai^  of.  101— Sdf* 
education,  107— Universal  eduoatioi^ 
108— Of  Woman  especially.  111. 

Education  In  Texas.  By  Prof.  R.  W. 
Bailey,  59— Ic^lative  grants,  00-^ 
Colleges,  61 

Education,  Defects  in  mtems  of, 
805. 

Education,  The  Power  of,  571. 

Education,  Female,  164. 

Education,  Physical,  121— Intellee* 
tual  and  Moral,  122. 

Educational  Institutions,  their  natitrt, 
4— an  appeal  for,  14. 

Educational  Intelligence,  88, 188, 278, 
877,470,567. 

Elementary  teaching,  oe  books  philo* 
Bophioally  adaptd  to,  hy  Mn. 
Vaughan— Bditorial  note,  845— pUn 
of  instruction,  847— what  sort  of 
book  do  children  need  ?  848-letter 
cards,  849— spelling  and  illustrat- 
ing, 851— children  playing  at  words, 
852— constructfaig  words,  etc.,  854. 

Emery  paper,  Wateiproof,  476. 

England  and  America,  the  mother  sM 
the  daughter,  Mr.  £vereH*s  address, 
458. 

English  Language,  On  the  oritiiBal 
study  of ,  by  Prof.  Barton.   Sditorial 
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note,  899 — a  means  of  mental  disoi- 
pline,  400— its  literary  TeBooroes, 
402— the  safBst  exponent  of  truth 
and  freedom,  408. 

Everett.  Hon.  Edward,  LL.D.,  address 
at  the  Peabody  reception,  458. 

Blxamming  sdiools,  Fraotioal  modes 
of,  88. 

F^ther$y  The  Dnfy  of,  672. 

JP^emale  Bdncatio^,  hj  Dr.  Agnew,  its 
great  ends,  178— its  means,  169. 

Fhnale  authorship,  by  B.  A.  Bandelle, 
208 — female  mindguided  by  the  pur- 
suits of  men,  20S— the  species  of 
writing  now  preralent,  211— delisct- 
iTe  preparation,  212 — the  true  reme- 
dy, 21^-Ha  noUer  work  to  woman 
to  do,  217. 

Fowler**  English  Grammar,  noticed, 
276. 

.FV-e;  Sehooit,  The  question  of,  raised 
and  discussed,  268. 

Dree  public  libraries  in  Upper  Canada, 
666. 

.FVve  public  libraries,  Remarks  on,  471. 

Gallaudet  Association,  noticed,  470. 

CMe,  Rey.  Nahum,  on  the  True  Theo- 
ry of  Public  Schools,  19. 

Oarpike$  from  Lake  Ontario,  180. 

Galvanic  Metals,  672. 

Oeology  <^North  America,'noticed,18I. 

OeotHe'trtft  Adyantages  of  the  study  of, 
)80. 

Oibbi,  Jocdah  W.,  LL.D.,  on  Latin  Ver- 
bal Roots  fdund  in  the  English  lan- 
g«i»ge,68. 

Good  Behavior t  Instruction  in,  20. 

Chrammar  Schools  in  Upper  Canada, 
664. 

Greenmount  College,  Ind.,  History  of, 
by  W.H.Smith.  Editorial  note,  224 
—illustrated,  226— buildinffs,  227— 
instructors,  229— embraces  botii  sex- 
es, 280. 

Gyroscopes,  "Bni.  Rogers'  paper  on, 

Grinnelt  Expedition,  The  second,  no- 
ticed, 668, 

Cteolofry,  Hitchcock's  Elements  of,  no- 
ticed, 566. 

Hallig,  by  Mrs.  G.  P.  Marsh,  noticed, 
468. 

Hammond,  C,  Esq.,  on  the  stu^y  of 
Classics  and  Sciences,  246 

Barrington^  Augustus,  A.  B.,  on  Im- 
agination, 147. 

Haven^  Prof.,  on  Mental  Science,  247. 

Hedges,  Nathan,  Esq.,  on  the  interest 
of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
diifdren,  269. 

Hkkoies  Moral  Sdenoe,  noticed,  277. 

HUHard^i  First  Class  Reader,  noticed, 
468. 


Hopkins,  Rer.  Mark,  D.D.,  oa  Sdenoe 
and  Rdigion,  481. 

Hitehcock's  Oeology,  noticed,  666. 

Hwnanities,  The,  andMathematioe,  670 

Illinois  Teacher,  noticed,  288. 

Illinois,  th^  Carboniferous  Limestone 
of,  184. 

Inagination,  its  nature  end  prorinoe. 
By  A.  Harrington,  A.  B.,  147— de- 
finitions of,  148— and  Ikaay,  160— 
not  opposed  to  truth,  152 — an  impel- 
ling force,  154— its  iuTontions,  169 
—not  a  rerealer,  162. 

Biftuenee,  law  of,  10— its  bsgimiing, 

Ingham  Collegiate  Institute,  07. 

Instihiie  of  Instruction,  American,  an- 
nirertary  of,  papers  and  disousrfons, 
281— officers  of,  274— next  atmiter- 
sary,  276. 

histruction.  Collegiate,  Preraleni  sys- 
tems of,  82. 

Institutions,  Man  and  his.  ^y  H.  W. 
Beeeher,  1— nature  of,  8— of  two 
classes:  those  iHiich  derelop  power, 
and  those  which  use  it,  4— educa- 
tional, 4— and  associations,  6— liable 
to  perrersion,  6— men  would  stand 
still  without,  6— people  trained  to, 
7 — ^indigenous,  18. 

hutruetien,  American  Institute  of» 
281. 

MteUigenee,  Educational,  88, 188, 278, 
877,470,667. 

hUelligeneer,  the  Western  College,  89. 

Intemperance  in  Colleges,  Editwial, 
646— how  to  saTe  ooUeffians  ftrom  in- 
temperance, 646  — Editorial  note, 
648. 

Iowa,  The  Ydoe  of,  noticed,  670. 

Items,  96. 

ibory,  Etdiinff  on,  476. 

Janiutry,  1857,  Our  number  for,  667. 

Jenks'  Rural  Poetry,  noticed,  876. 

Johnson* s  Physioloffy  of  the  Senses,  no- 
ticed, 278.  ^^ 

Journal  and  Reriew,  an  appeal,  an  ex- 
ample, 278— agents  and  subscribers. 

Journal  of  Education,  The  Uimer  Can- 
ada, 660. 

JTane'j  Arctic  Explorations,  notieed, 
668. 

Kiddle,  Henry,  A.M.,  on  Mental  Cul- 
ture, 189,  218. 

Kindness  in  tlie  school-room,  476 

Kneeland,  John,  Es<i.,  on  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  in  teacliing,  246. 

Knighes  Knowledge  is  Power,  notieed, 
875. 

Krummacher's  Suffering  Sarioor,  no- 
ticed, 468. 

Language,  the  Power  of,  671» 
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Liui  imnber  for  the  year,  667. 

Latin  Verbal  Boots  intiie  EmrlSah  lan- 
guage, Lirt  of  .  ^  Ptot  Oibbe,  5S. 

ZSimingt  The  nature  and  Talne  of, 
248. 

Lettera  on  CoIUge  Ooremment,  hj 
Prof.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Editorial 
note,  821— the  ezeolpation  law,  823 
— a  failore,  how  £v  ia  the  principle 
honorable  ?  828— its  moral  teoden- 
des  oonndered,  884 — qnaltfioationB 
of  eellege  offioera,  415— auoeev  de- 
pends on  theae,  419-^vieltalion  of 
rooma,  etc.,  424--4he  eolkge  ajetem 
not  universally  satisfaotory,  427 — 
to  some  extent  a  lailiire,  481— eiils 
of  reaidence  in  donrntoriea,  607-*is 
tt  ponible  to  abolMhtheqritem  ?  511 
— expenment  propeaed,  515  — ad- 
Tantages  of  lai^  towns  as  aites  for 
aeminaries  of  karabig,  519. 

Libraries,  Free  public,  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, 556. 

Libreiries,  free  pabHo,  Hemariuon,  471 
— diatriet  Mmool  Ubrariea,  472— 
books  of  reference,  474. 

Lincoirif  Prof.  J.  L.,  on  the  atndy  of 
the  daseiQa  and  aoienoes,  2d8w 

Long  Island  hasno mines,  a  settlement 
of  Indians,  479. 

Lang's  Glassioal  Atlas,  notked,  872. 

Mack,  Mr.  on  the  interest  of  parents 
in  the  education  of  thrir  children, 
261. 

Madison  Unirersity,  noticed,  568.' 

Man  and  his  Institutions,  1 — indiridn- 
al  and  social,  1 — the  dementary 
power  of  society,  2— needs  hdp,  5 — 
by  Institutions  becomes  a  race,  7. 

Mapiewood,  at  Plttsfidd,  Picture  of, 
165. 

Massachusetts  t  Laws  reiq>ecting  Public 
Schools,  19. 

Maihematies,  the  Humanities  and,  570, 

Mental  Gultare,  its  relation  to  nation- 
al character,  189,  218. 

jmteeUany,  Editorial,  88,  188,  278, 
877,470,567. 

Models  of  Art  in  schools  of  TTpper  Can- 
ada, 561. 

Montauks  on  Long  Island,  479. 

Money  and  Mind,  578. 

Mortality  y  Tables  of,  noticed,  179. 

Music  a  Necessity.  By  Geo.  H.  Cur- 
tis. 44 — sketches  of  its  history,  45 — 
the  drama,  the  opera,  47— certain 
religious  prejudices,  50— its  influ- 
ence in  common  schools,  51. 

Muaict  the  duty  of  its  cultivation  as  a 
part  of  general  education,  a  natural 
endowment,  889— its  effects  on  the 
powers  of  sensation,  843— on  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  powers,  844. 


J^ew  Jersey  State  Teaohan*  A«ocia> 
tion,  881. 

J^ew  States,  The  q>eeial  want  of,  8. 

J>rew  York,  PubMo  School  P<^^  <^ 
^y  Dr.  Wilder,  858-^Mwer8  of  dis- 
trieta,  859 — sohool  oommisneners, 
861— moneTB  expended,  862— State 
superintendent,  864— compared  wiUi 
other  States,  865. 

J^ew  York  Teaehers*  Association,  An- 
niversary of^  Teaeher,  resolutions, 
877. 

JVormal  Sdiools,  History  of.  Bj  W. 
F.  Phelps,  69— in  Surqpe,  70— thdr 
nniverttlity,  78 — the  Prussian  teaeh- 
er, 74 — anthoriti^  referred  to,  76— 
in  the  United  Statea,  77. 

JVormal  and  Model  Schools  in  Upper 
Canada,  556. 

Oak,  The  oldest,  in  England,  477. 

Our  number  for  January,  1857,  567. 

Parents,  their  intereat  in  the  educa- 
tional weUhre  of  their  duldren,  251. 

'Parish  Schools,  argument  against,  25. 

Parker,  Rev.  Joel,  D.D.,  on  reading  as 
anaBri,198. 

Pattern  of  our  age,  17. 

Peabody  Institute,  reception  of  George 
Peabody  at  his  native  town,  866— his 
donations,  867— Mr.  AU)ott*s  re- 
marks, 868— Mr.  Peabody's  addrees, 
870— Hon.  E.  Evwett*s  address,  458. 

Phelps,  W.  F.,  on  Normal  Schools,  69. 

Pkysieai  Education,  l^  Miss  Dos«laaB, 
406— exercise,  408— school  an&teo- 
ture,  410 — a  new  plan  of  ventilation 
illustrated,  412. 

Pkysieai  Geography,  Warr«n*s,  noticed, 
565. 

PUUfield,  Young  ladies'  Institute,  at, 
164. 

Porter's  Chemistry,  noticed,  469. 

Praciieal  Modes  of  R*^«»»"»ng  Sohook, 
83. 

Prime,  the  late  Rev.  N.  a,  D.D.,  <m 

'  Cultivating  Music,  839. 

Private  Schools  in  Ihiper  Canada,  560. 

Profession,  the  Teacher's,  494. 

Public  Inatmction  in  Upper  Canada, 
551. 

Public  Schools,  the  True  Theory  of. 
By  Rev.  N.  Gale,  19— illustrated  by 
the  lawsof  Massachusette,  19— qual- 
ifications of  teacheiB,  19— instruction 
in  good  behavi<Hr,  20 — designed  tat 
the  whole  community,  21 — practical 
workings  of,  22— ought  to  be  kept 
accord&g  to  law,  28 — duty  of  ndn- 
isters,  etc,  25— argument  against 
parish  schools,  25— the  Bible  in,  26— 
testimonies  concerning,  27. 

Public  School  PoUty  of  New  York,  858. 

Randall,  Hon.  S.  S.,  on  Defects  in  ^ya- 
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•f  £diiofttiai»  805-Hm  the 
teadiers  profession,  494. 
Readinf!:  How  and  What  to  RmmU  by 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  Adams,  2d9-*taM  won- 
der of  the  art,  290 — ^inteenoe  of 
books,  291 — ehanaes  in  the  number 
and  character  of  books,  292 — ^the 
newspaper,  294 — worics  of  imagina- 
tion, 296— effect  of  reading  nponihe 
moral  character,  298 — diaormina- 
tion  recommended,  299->mtfloiatic 
reading,  801— the  Bible,  802. 
Reading  as  an  Art,  by  Rer.  I>r.  Park- 
er»  198— the  best  attracts  least  at- 
tention, 195--ezen]q[difled,  196— two 
qualities  essential,  197 — emphams 
and  its  oraosite,  198— how  to  find 
the  esiphaas,  201— a  rale,  208— bad 
reading  the  result  of  neglect,  206 — 
eonchiidcm,  207. 
Rekrtiotu  of  Mental  Culture  to  Na- 
tional  Character,  by  H.  Kiddle,  A.BiL, 
189— our  national  literature,  142— 
caoaoB  of  its  depression,  144— our 
educational  institutions,  li5^oon- 
timned  eflfect  of  the  preyaiHng  utifi- 
tarian  spirit,  21S— the  life  of  the 
scholar  unselfish,  221— popular  edu- 
cation, 222. 
Religious  Faith  of  Teachers  in  Canada, 

658. 
ReHgima  Element,  The,  in  Education, 

508. 
Reptilesy  Carboniferous,  noticed,  180. 
Roots,  Latin   Verbal,  found   in   the 
English  Language,  List  of,  by  Prof 
Gibbs,  58. 
Sanhnm,  Prof.  Edwin  D.,  on  Chalmers* 

Character  and  Influence,  885. 
8ehools,tTe9,the  question  di8cu88ed,268. 
Schools,  Normal,  History  of,  69. 
SehoolSy  Practical  Modes  of  Examin- 
ing, 88. 
Sherwin*  Thomas,  Esq.,  on  the  Study 

of  the  (Classics  and  Sciences,  289.^ 
Sherwood's  Self-Culture,  noticed,  878. 
Science  and  Relicrion,  by  President 
Hopkins.    Editorial  note,  481— what 
is  science?  482 — ^is  all  science  re- 
lated to  religion .'  484— what  sciences 
are  related  to  reliffion,  and  how  ?  486 
— the  sphere  of  faith  distinct  from 
that  of  science,  but  not  opposed  to 
it,  490. 
Science,  American  Association  for  the 

Adyancement  of,  175. 
Science,  Remarks  on,  247. 
Sciences  and  the  Classics,  The  Study 

of,  288. 
Septuagenarian,  The  Youth  and  the, 

578. 
Smith,  W.  Henry,  on  Greenmount  Col- 
lege. 224. 


Smith's  History  of  Greece,  noticed,  875. 

Society  reaches  up,  as  a  Plant,  9 — 
law  of  influence  in,  10— on  our  West- 
em  borders,  18. 

Sterile  Teacher,  85. 

SouU  University,  noticed,  62. 

Stars^  Temporary,  noticed,  179. 

State  ReiKNrts  of  Public  Instruction,     4 
Upper  Canada,  551. 

Statistieal  Survey  of  Schools  in  Upper 
Canada,  551. 

Statistics,  Educational,  notioed,  470. 

Study  of  Geometry,  AdTantages  of,  by 
Prof.  A.  Ballard,  180— a  preparation 
for  prctfessional  life,  182— power  of 
«bstractbn,  188 — fixed  attrition, 
184— has  to  do  with  rhetoric,  186. 

Superannuated  Teachers,  Fund  for, 
558. 

System,  The  Prevalent,  of  Collegiate 
Instruction,  defended,  82. 

Systems  of  Popular  Education,  Defects 
in,  805— not  sufiloiently  comprohm- 
sive,  807 — ^improvements  suggested, 
809 — oo-operatien  between  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  seheols,  810— moral 
instruction,  811 — ^intellectual  train- 
ing defective,  812— the  sreat  object 
of  educaticm  not  attained,  818. 

Tate's  Philosophy,  noticed,  873. 

Teacher,  Voice  of  an  A|^  578. 

Teachers'  Association,  the  New  York, 
877— the  New  Jersey,  881. 

Teachers*  Institute  at  Fultonville, 
N.  Y.,  480. 

Teachers'  Institute  in  Dlinois,  288. 

Teachers  of  Public  Schools,  Qualifica- 
tions of,  19. 

Teaching,  Objects  to  be  Aimed  at,  in, 
245. 

Thayer,  Gideon  F.,  Esq.,  on  the  In- 
terest of  Parents  in  the  Education  of 
their  Children,  254. 

Telegraph  Inventor  in  Europe,  475. 

The  Camel,  by  G.  P.  Marsh,  noticed, 
409. 

The  Aorthmen,  Discoveries  for,  476. 

Theorem,  A,  and  its  Development,  by 
J.  C.  Adamson ;  what  is  a  theorem  f 
447 — the  development,  453 — exem- 
plified, 457. 

Theory,  The  True,  of  Public  Schools, 
by  Rev.  N.  Gale,  19. 

The  Teacher's  Profession,  by  Hon.  8. 
S.  Randall,  494 — an  honorable  call- 
ing, 495— its  usefulness,  496 — re- 
sponsibilities, 497 — the  religious  ele- 
ment in  education,  503. 

Tidal  Currents,  Prof.  Pierce  on,  178. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  History  of, 
63 — grounds,  hall,  library,  65— Scn- 
atus  Academicus,  etc.,  66. 

Upper  Canada,  RcpoH  of  Public  In« 
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straotion,  schools  in,  oomman  sbhool 
moneys,  551  —  school  }>opiilation, 
schools  when  establi^ed,  552 — text- 
books and  apparatus,  teachers  and 
their  religioos  Mth,  school-houses, 
etc.,  553— grammar  sehool,  554 — 
normal  and  model  schools,  555— free 
public  libraries,  556^mape,  globes, 
etc. ,  a  fund  for  superannuated  teach- 
ers, 558 — l^^islatire  assessments,  559 
— colleges,  academies,  and  priTate 
schools,  educational  summary.  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  560 — ^models  and 
objects  of  art,  561, 

U.  8,  Astronomer t  noticed,  475. 

Vaccination  in  Common  Schools,  80. 

Vaughant  Mrs.  8.  A.,  on  Books  for 
Elementary  Teaching,  845. 

Ventiiation,  A  new  plan  of,  illustrated, 
412. 

Voice  of  Iowa,  The,  noticed,  570. 

Voice  of  an  Aged  Teacher,  573. 

Walker,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Re- 
marks of,  282. 

Wealth,  The  Power  and  Responsibilily 
of,  14 — has  a  right  to  sedc  perma- 
nent results,  15. 

Wealth  and  Intellect,  570. 

Weber's  UniTersal  H]storj,notioed,467. 

Webster's  Dictionary,  liotioed,  561. 

West,  Education  at  the,  524. 

Western  College  Adyoeate.  noticed,  89 
•-Intelligenoer,  noticed,  89. 


Wettem  College  Society,  Aanifentiy 
of,  524 — annual  r^<nrt,  origin  and 
(growth  of  American  ooUeges,  52&— 
tabular  Tiew,  527— compared  with 
British  colleges,  528— resolutions, 
reasons  for  s{^oial  action,  581— col- 
leges under  embarrassmcDts,  582— 
slow  growth  accounted  finr,  expendi- 
ture small,  588 — pledges,  534— kin- 
dred institutions,  Bdoit  College,  685 
— general  results,  587 — a  wise  econ- 
omy, education,  a  debt  to  future 
generations,  542. 

WUdeTy  Alexander,  M.  D.,  on  the 
Public  School  Polity  of  New  York, 
858. 

Wilson's  Logic,  noticed,  276. 

Wilson's  Outlines  of  Historr,  notleed, 
564. 

Woman,  The  Education  ef.  111— the 
criterion  of  society,  112— ^e  nhese 
of,  115— Scripture  argument,  116— 
physical,  406. 

Worcestei^s  Academic  Diotiooary,  no- 
tioed,466. 

Year,  Last  Number  for  the,  567. 

Young  Ladies'  Institute  at  Pittsfidd, 
Report  of  committee  on,  164.  ^ 

Young,  Voice  of  Aged  Teacher  to  the, 
578. 

Youth,  The,  of  the  Scholar,  569. 

Youth,  The,  ant  the  SeptnagviwiaB, 
578. 


1.  Maplewood,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 166 

2.  Greenmount  College,  Richmond,  Ind 226 

8.  The  Spelling-Stick  and  Pointers 851 

4.  Building  Ventilated  on  Miss  Douglass*  New  Plan 418 

5.  Basement  Wall 412 

6.  First  Floor 412 

7.  One  Side  of  Room 413 

8.  Appearance  of  Ventilators  on  the  Outside  of  Building .'  .418 
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